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PREFACE. 


The  following  pages  comprise  a  series  of  articles  on  tlie  topog- 
raphy of  Boston,  with  an  occasional  mention  of  historical 

occurrences.  They  were  Avritten  during  the  leisure  hours 
allowed  by  u  profossional  lite,  from  ineiiionindunis  which  the 
writer  has  Ijeen  nresorvinii:  for  iioarlv  fortv  vears.  The  fiftv- 
seven  chapters  which  arc  included  in  the  volume  are  a  portion 
only  of  what  should  form  the  work»  if  it  should  ever  attain  to 
the  distinction  of  being  a  comprehensive  topograpliical  and 
historical  description  of  the  ancient  town,  with  its  changes, 
enlargements  and  improvements  since  it  became  endowed  with 
the  corporate  powers  granted  by  its  city  charter;  the  book, 
therefore,  treats  only  of  parts  of  what  a  general  wdrk  would 
demand.  To  eacii  of  the  particular  suhjeots  of  description,  per- 
haps euough  ha.s  Ix'eu  given,  leaving  to  the  tiiturc  a  continuation 
of  the  work  and  other  matters  for  similar  consideratiuii. 

The  nature  of  the  effort  has  been  such,  that  each  subject  has 
been  made  to  cover  the  whole  space  of  time  that  appropriately 
belongs  to  it;  and  therefore,  each  chapter  may  have  a  range 
from  the  first  settlement  of  the  town  to  the  present  year :  for 
the  writer  has  attempted  to  bring  his  descriptions  to  the  time 
when  he  takes  his  pen  from  the  paper.  A  chronological  work, 
in  the  shape  of  annals,  might  have  been  more  sure  of  touching 
all  matters  of  interest  than  the  plan  pursued  ;  but,  then,  subjects 
would  have  been  dismembered,  and  the  searcher  for  information 
would  have  been  compelled  perforce  to  become  a  compiler,  in- 
stead of  a  reader  of  the  deductions  and  arrangements  of  others. 
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modore  William  Bainbridge,  and  engraved  by  AIIod  &  Gaw,  on 
a  scale  of  fifteen  haodred  feet  to  an  iDcb,  under  the  direction  of 
John  Helisb,  by  whom  it  was  published  at  Philadelphia  in  1819. 
This  is  a  very  Taloable  chart  of  the  whole  harbor,  and  is  printed 
on  a  sheet  measuring  forlj-two  by  thirty-six  inches. 

With  these  few  prefatory  remarks  these  pages  are  now  com- 
mittod  to  the  public.  IJul  for  llie  request  of  the  City  Council 
of  Boston,  that  they  might  be  printed  in  the  present  form,  they 
would  have  been  allowed  to  remain  iu  the  writer's  scrap-book 
until  the  work  that  he  has  undertaken  shall  have  been  com> 
pleted.  If  any  information  can  be  gleaned  from  the  chapters 
and  pleasant  recollections  or  assocmtions  of  the  past  awakened 
by  them,  the  labor  of  one  who  feels  a  deep  interest  in  the  subject 
open  which  he  has  writteni  as  well  as  in  everything  that  apper* 
tdns  to  the  place  of  his  birth  and  habitationi  will  be  satisfactorily 
rewarded. 

N.  B.  S. 

B0Sl:O2?i  ^OV£MB£B,  1870. 
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INTRODUCTION 


DISCOTBBT  AND  COLONIZATION  OF  THE  AMERICAN  CONTINENT 
PREVIOUS  TO  TU£  SETTLEMENT  OF  BOSTON. 

A  BBIEF  review  of  the  principal  facts  relating  to  the 
discovery  and  setdement  of  the  American  continent  by 
liuropean  enterprise,  and  particillarly  that  portion  of  it 
included  within  the  limits  of  New  England,  is  indispen- 
sahly  requisite  to  a  correct  understanding  and  iipprecia- 
tion  of  the  peculiar  institutions  which  must  he  depicted 
in  giving  a  faithful  history  and  description  of  a  place  so 
noted  in  American  history,  so  distang^hed  in  its  own 
relations,  and  so  identified  with  all  the  liberal  movements 
of  the  age, as  is  Boston. 

With  a  full  belief  of  the  sphericity  of  the  earth's 
figure,  and  consequently  possessing  the  knowledge  that 
-where  the  ocean  terminated  land  would  have  a  begin* 
ning,  the  great  discoverer  of  the  western  hemisphere, 
under  the  patronage  of  Ferdinand  and  Isa])olla,  the  for- 
tunate sovereigns  of  Spain,  set  sail  from  Palos  on  Friday, 
the  third  day  of  August,  1492,  with  three  vessels  and  a 
few  men,  to  perform  a  voyage,  the  grandest  in  design, 
the  most  daring  in  achievement,  and  the  most  wonderful 
and  important  in  its  result,  of  any  that  has  ever  been 
undertaken  and  accomplished  by  man.    Of  the  largest 
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of  the  three  vessels,  called  the  Santa  Maria,  Columbus 
himself,  as  Admiral,  took  command.  The  FInta  was 
j)laced  under  the  charge  of  Martin  Alonzo  Pinzon,  and 

the  Is'ma  under  that  ol'  Mncent  Yancz  l*inzon,  both 
of  these  gentlemen  holding  the  rank  of  Captain. 

Fatting  into  Gomera,  one  of  the  most  westerly  of 
the  Canary  Islands,  on  the  twelfth  of  Angust,  for  the 
purpose  of  repairs  and  refitting,  these  vessels  sailed  for 
tlie  grand  ex|)lorati()u  on  tlie  sixth  day  of  tlie  next  Sep- 
tember. A  suflicientlj  minute  detail  of  the  occurrences 
of  this  ever-memorable  voyage  is  ^ven  by  the  eloquent 
and  gifted  historian  of  Columbus  and  his  companions, 
Washington  Irving;  which  being  familiar  to  historical 
readers  preehides  the  necessity  of  rei)eating  in  this 
connection  any  of  the  interesting  pailiculars  of  the 
eventful  passage. 

On  the  night  of  the  eleventh  of  October,  the  eagle- 
eye  of  the  enthusiastic  and  ever-watchftil  Columbus  dis- 
covered a  small  glimmering  light,  the  harbinger  of  land 
so  much  desired;  and  which,  on  the  morning  of  the 
next  day,  became  apparent  also  to  the  eyes  of  the- 
discouraged  and  almost  rebellious  voyagers,  his  com- 
panions on  the  sea.  At  break  of  day,  Columbus, 
superbly  arrayed  in  rich  and  costly  garments, 
strongly  contrasting  with  the  naked  inhabitants  of  the 
newly  discovered  land,  sword  in  hand,  went  first  on 
shore;  and  there  with  his  happy  and  wondering  follow- 
ers gave  thanks  for  their  safe  deliverance  fVom  the  per- 
ils of  the  ocean,  and  for  the  successful  and  glorious 
termination  of  their  voyage. 

The  land  thus  discovered  proved  to  be  Guanabani, 
now  known  as  San  Salvador,  one  of  the  Bahama  Islands; 
and  the  day  of  the  discovery  was  Friday,  the  twelfth  dajf 
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of  October,  1492,  which  should  now  be  commemorated 
on  the  twenty-first  day  of  the  same  month,  to  accord 

with  the  new  style  of  computing  time  now  in  use.  After 
the  discovery  of  several  other  islands,  Columbus,  sailing 
from  Hispaniola,  the  last  discovered  land,  on  the  six- 
teenth day  of  the  following  January  returned  to  Spain, 
arrlTing  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus  on  the  fourth  of 
March. 

During  the  year  1493,  Cohnnbiis  made  a  second  voy- 
age to  the  new  world ;  and,  on  the  eighth  day  of  Decem- 
ber of  the  same  year,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  a  town 
on  the  island  of  Hispaniola,  which,  being  the  first  founded 
in  the  new  country,  he  named  Isabella,  in  honor  of  his 
patroness,  the  Queen  of  Castile. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  the  first  day  of  August, 
1498,  that  Columbus,  on  his  third  voyage,  reached  any 
part  of  the  main  land  of  the  American  continent;  nor 
was  he  aware,  at  that  time,  that  the  land  which  was  then 
seen  was  any  other  than  an  island;  therefore  he  gave  it 
the  name  of  La  Isla  Santa,  little  thinking  that  he  beheld, 
for  the  first  time,  the  soil  of  a  new  continent.  This  land, 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Orinoco,  is  now  in- 
cluded within  the  boundaries  of  the  republic  of  Vene- 
zuela, wliich  lies  easterly  of  that  great  country  which 
bears  the  name- of  Colombia,  in  grateful  remembrance 
of  the  illustrious  navigator,  its  first  European  discoverer. 

After  making  a  fourth  voyage  across  the  Atlantic,  the 
admiral,  for  hy  this  title  Columbus  wished  always  to 
be  designated,  quitting  forever  the  field  of  his  discov- 
eries and  glory,  returned  to  Spain;  and,  being  worn  out 
by  fatigue,  ill-treatment,  and  premature  old  age,  he  died 
at  Yalladolid  on  the  twentieth  of  May,  1506,  in  about 
the  seventy-first  year  of  his  age,  and  the  fourteenth  of 
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his  renown,  and  was  buried  in  the  tjonvcnt  of  St.  Fran- 
cisco, tlie  fiinera]  services  being  attended  with  great 
pomp,  in  the  parochial  church  of  Santa  Maria  de  la  An- 

tigwa.  Such,  liowever,  is  the  mutability  of  all  subkinary 
matters,  that  his  earthly  remains  were  afterwards  re- 
moved, in  the  year  1513,  to  a  chapel  of  a  Carthusian 
monastery  in  Seville,  and  again,  in  1536,  to  Hispaniola, 
where  they  were  deposited  in  the  principal  chapel  of  the 
cathedral,  in  Ihe  city  of  San  Domingo.  After  remaining 
in  this  last  place  of  sepulture  about  two  hundred  and 
Bvsty  years,  the  relics  of  the  great  discoverer  were  trans- 
ported to  the  island  of  Cuba,  and  in  January,  1796,  were 
placed  near  the  great  altar  in  the  cathedral  at  Havana, 
there,  it  is  hoped,  nevermore  to  be  disturbed  by  mortal 
hands. 

Although  Columbus  was  the  first  authentic  discov- 
erer of  the  western  hemisphere,  nevertheless,  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  an  Icelandic  historian,  Thormoder 

Thorfaius,  inspired  with  national  pride,  claimed  for  his 
own  countrymen  a  prior  knowledge  of  the  American 
continent,  founded  on  tradition  of  undoubted  authority, 
dating  back  many  centuries. 

Tt  is  well  known  that  the  Northmen,  inhabiting  INTor- 
way,  Sweden  and  Denmark,  were  at  a  very  earlv  period 
of  the  Christian  era  acquainted  with  the  science  and 
practice  of  navigation,  far  surpassing  the  people  of  the 
south  of  Europe  in  building  vessels  and  managing  them 
upon  the  sea.  The  adventures  of  this  people,  howeyer, 
were  of  a  mere  predatory  character,  and  possessed  noth- 
ing of  that  thirst  for  the  glory  of  discovery  which  so 
eminently  distinguished  those  of  the  navigators  of  the 
southern  countries.  As  early  as  the  year  861,  in  one  of 
their  piratical  excursions,  Iceland  was  discovered;  and. 
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about  the  year  889,  GreenlaDcl  was  peopled  by  the  Danes 
under  FriedlOs^  better  known  as  Eireck  Bauda,  Eric 
Rande,  and  sometimes  as  Erie  the  Bed,  a  noted  chief- 
tain. 

Very  early  in  the  eleventh  century,  Biarne  or  Bionie, 
sometimes  called  Biron  in  historical  writings,  an  Icelan- 
der, who  had  visited  many  different  countries  with  his 

father,  Heriulf,  for  trading  purposes,  being  accidentally 
separated  from  his  parent  on  one  of  these  voyages,  in 
directing  liis  coarse  to  Greenland  was  driven  by  a  storm 
southwesterly  to  an  unknown  country,  level  in  its  for- 
mation, destitute  of  rocks,  and  thickly  wooded,  having 
an  island  near  its  coast.  After  the  abatement  of  the 
storm,  performing  his  intended  voyage  to  Greenland,  he 
sailed,  in  the  year  1002,  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  in 
company  with  Leif  (son  of  tiie  Eric  the  Bed),  a  person 
of  adventurous  disposition,  whose  dedre  he  had  awakened 
by  a  recital  of  his  accidental  discovery.  In  this  expedi- 
tion, Biron  officiated  as  guide.  It  is  supi)()sed  that  the 
countries  which  these  men  visited  on  this  voyage,  and 
which  they  called  Helluland  on  account  of  the  rocky  soil, 
Markland  (the  woody),  and  Yinland  dat  gode  (the  good 
wine  country),  were  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  island 
of  Newfoundland  and  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence;  and  that 
the  inhabitants,  which  ii'om  their  diminutive  size  they 
caUed  Skraalings,  were  the  aborigines  of  that  region. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  Icelandic  navigators  not 
only  visited  the  shores  of  Greenland  and  Labrador,  but 
ill  often  repeated  voyages  they  explored  the  seacoast 
of  America  as  fiir  south  as  Xew  Jersey,  establishing 
colonies  in  Nova  Scotia  and  Newfoundland.  They  are 
supposed  to  have  been  in  Now  England  on  some  of 
their  voyages,  and  it  has  been  suggested  by  "VVheaton  in 
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his  history  of  the  Northmen  that  'they  even  anchored 

near  the  harl)or  of  Boston;  but  of  this  the  tradition  is 
very  vague  aad  unsatisfactory. 

Leify  the  son  of  Eric,  was  snoceeded  in  his  explora- 
tions hy  his  brother  Thorwald,  who  in  the  year  1003 
attempted  discoveries  more  to  the  southward  than  those 
previously  made,  ajid  who  is  said  to  have  fallen  in  with 
several  islands,  perliaps  those  lying  south  of  the 
Massachusetts  coast,  destitute  of  inhabitants.  In  a 
subsequent  year,  1004,  pursuing  a  more  easterly  and 
then  northerly  direction,  he  passed  a  cape  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  Xiliarnese,  by  some  supposed  to  be  Cape 
Cod,  and  following  the  coast  in  a  cu'cuitous  course 
discovered  an  abrupt  promontory  well  covered  with 
forest  trees,  which  he  named  Krossaness,  and  which 
archfeologists  have  been  led  to  think  was  one  of  the 
headlands  of  Boston  harbor  called  by  the  Plymouth 
forefathers,  in  honor  of  their  early  agent,  Point  Aller- 
ton,  the  northerly  termination  of  Nantasket  Beach. 
The  voyage  of  this  last  individual  ended  as  it  com* 
menced  by  wintering  at  Vinland  previous  to  a  return  to 
Greenland,  the  place  from  which  it  was  projected. 

Another  of  the  same  class  of  adventurers,  but  a  per- 
son of  considerable  distinction  and  wealth  among  his 
countrymen,  Thorfin  by  name,  made  a  similar  attempt 
in  the  same  direction  in  1007.  By  this  time  the  route 
to  Wineland,  the  vinland  of  Leif,  liad  become  well- 
known  to  the  Icelandic  and  I^orwegian  navigators,  and 
Thorfin,  with  more  than  usual  encouragement,  and  an 
outfit  ample  for  the  days  in  which  it  was  made,  set  sail 
in  three  vessels  with  seven  score  of  men  with  the  inten- 
tion of  planting  a  colony  in  some  of  the  regions  that  had 
been  discovered  by  his  predecessors,  or  upon  some  new 
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and  more  suitable  territory  which  he  perchance  might 
fall  in  with  on  his  yoyage.  Whether  the  island  abound- 
ing with  wild  ducks,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
Straumey,  was  Martha's  Vineyard,  and  his  new  haven 
of  Straumfiords  was  Buzzard's  Bay^  cannot  well  be  de- 
termined; but  it  is  related,  that  in  prosecuting  his  inves- 
tigations farther  in  an  inland  direction  by  passing 
through  a  river  giving  prospect  of  the  desired  land,  and 
arriving  in  an  ex]Kinse  of  water  bountifully  supplied 
with  grain  and  iruitful  vines,  he  met  with  savages  whose 
description  is  not  much  unlike  that  of  the  New  England 
Indians,  and  who  forced  him  much  against  his  will  to 
give  up  his  contemplated  design,  and  return  home,  not 
only  frustrated  but  disheartened  from  making  further  at- 
tempts; and  thus  terminated,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  smaller  attempts,  the  voyages  of  the  Icelandic  navi- 
gators and  adventurers  upon  the  American  continent. 

Wales,  in  the  person  of  ^ladoc,  son  of  Owen  Gw^ti- 
neth,  claims  to  he  interested  in  the  first  settling  of 
America.  It  is  asserted  by  Hakluyt,  who  wrote  in  the 
time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  whose  book  was  first  pub- 
lished in  1589,  that  this  Welshman,  a  yoimger  son  of 
one  of  the  Welsh  rulers,  left  his  natural  home,  where 
his  i-elativcs  were  quarrelling  about  an  inheritance,  and 
sailing  for  the  west,  made  discovery  of  land  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Florida,  in  the  year  1170.  It  is  also 
said  that  he  made  several  voyages,  and  finally  established 
himself  and  followers  in  a  region  not  far  from  Mexico 
and  the  West  Indies.  But  these  accounts,  written  at  a 
time  when  England  was  aspiring  to  the  sovereignty  of 
the  New  World,  are  too  frivolous,  and  are  destitute  of 
all  internal  evidence  of  tnith.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  almost  all  of  the  early  claimed  discoveries,  hiciuding 
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those  of  the  brothers  Zeno:  and,  indeed,  whatever  may 
have  been  giuned  by  these  traditionary  voyages,  it  is 

certain  that  they  were  forgotten  for  many  years;  and 
that,  as  late  as  the  fiHeenth  century,  Greenland  was  only 
known  to  the  Norwegians  and  Danes  as  a  lost  land. 

Notwithstanding  the  ezalted  idea  Golnmbus  had  of 
the  importance  of  his  discovery,  his  imagination  fell  far 
Bhopt  oV  its  real  greatnese.  lie  never  ^.mei  of  hav- 
ing  given  a  new  continent  to  the  world;  his  utmost 
thought  being  that  he  had  found  a  new  and  shorter  pas- 
sage to  the  long-known  golden  regions  of  the  East. 
But  it  remained  for  another,  Amerigo  Yespucci,  who 
followed  in  his  plain  and  easy  track,  to  take  advantage 
of  his  ignorance,  and  give  his  name  to  the  largest  conti- 
nent of  the  world,  by  announcing,  as  he  did  in  his 
fieunons  letter  to  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  in  150^,  that  the  land 
discovered  in  the  western  hemisphere  was  not  the  India 
long  sought  by  a  western  passage,  but  a  new  and  exten- 
sive c<:tntinent. 

On  the  fifth  of  March,  1406,  John  Cabot,  a  Venetian 
merchant  residing  in  Bristol,  England,  obtained  from 
Henry  YU.,  King  of  England,  a  patent,  giving  power  to 
himself  and  three  sons  (Lewis,  Sebastian,  and  Sancius), 
or  either  of  their  legal  representatives,  to  sail  with  live 
ships,  procured  at  their  own  expense,  for  the  i)urpose  of 
making  search  for  lands  unknown  to  Christian  people, 
where  they  should  raise  the  standard  of  England,  and 
occupy  the  land,  thus  discovered  and  possessed,  as  vas- 
sals of  the  English  crown.  The  patentees  were  required 
to  pay  to  the  king  one-liilh  of  all  the  proceeds  of  the 
enterprise;  and,  moreover,  were  bound  to  land  at  the  port 
of  Bristol  on  their  return  from  all  voyages.  John 
Cabot,  and  his  son  Sebastian,  a  native  of  Bristol,  and 
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afterwards  more  distingulBhed  than  his  father,  sailmg 
from  Bristol  in  the  ship  Matthew,  undertook  their  voyage 
to  the  unknown  regions  of  the  west  under  this  patent; 
and  in  tliis  adventure  made  the  first  authentic  discovery 
of  tlio  American  continent.  The  land  thus  discovered 
hj  English  merchants  was  a  portion  of  Labrador,  and 
the  event  took  place  on  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  June, 
1497,  O.  S.,  about  fourteen  months  before  Columbus  on 
his  third  voyage  came  in  sight  of  the  main  land,  and 
nearly  two  years  before  Amerigo  Vespucci  (or,  as  he  is 
better  known,  Americus  Yespucius)  ventured  to  follow 
the  illustrious  Columbus. 

On  the  third  of  February  of  the  next  year,  another 
patent,  with  more  limited  powers  and  privileges,  was 
granted  to  John  and  Sebastian  Cabot,  father  and  eon, 
who  sailed  for  Labrador  in  the  following  May.  In  this 
voyage  they  made  land  very  far  to  the  north;  and,  having 
coasted  as  far  south  as  the  most  southern  boundary  of 
Maryland,  were  0()m])elled  to  put  al)()nt  and  return  to 
England  on  account  of  a  deficiency  of  provisions.  Al- 
though Sebastian  Cabot  kept  up  an  interest  in  adventu- 
rous voyages  uhlil  his  death,  at  a  very  advanced  age,very 
little  is  known  of  his  making  any  subsequent  to  this. 

Of  the  long  list  of  ilhistrious  names  connected  with 
the  voyages  made  to  the  southern  part  of  the  Xorth 
American  Continent,  nothing  further  need  be  said;  but 
it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  notice  the  fact,  that  in 
1524,  John  de  Yerazzani,  a  Florentine,  in  the  service 
of  Francis  I.  of  France,  discovered  a  continent,  in  which 
he  found  a  harbor  supposed  to  be  that  of  New  York;* 
and  that  he  subsequently  coasted  along  the  northern 
shores  as  far  as  Newfoundland.  Many  were  the  voyagers 
who  visited  the  American  coast  in  northern  latitudes 
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before  the  actual  Bettlement  of  New  England,  some  of 

whom  attempted  the  establishment  of  colonies,  but  failed 
in  their  endeavors.  Others  attempted  the  colouizatiuu 
of  Virginia  with  more  or  less  success. 

It  would  be  a  serious  omission  not  to  mention  in  this 
place,  that,  after  the  unfortunate  attempts  of  Sir  Walter 
Kaleigh  to  make  a  settlement  of  Virginia,  under  the 
patent  obtained  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  L">8i,  Bartholo- 
mew Gosnold,  a  dai'ing  mariner  from  the  western  part  of 
England,  being  possessed  of  a  great  desire  for  discovery, 
on  the  twenty-sixth  of  March,  1602,  O.  S.,  set  Btal  from 
Yarmouth,  in  England,  in  a  small  vessel  with  only 
thirtv-two  men,  and  bv  the  first  direct  course  ever 
accomplished  made  land  on  the  fourteenth  of  May  fol- 
lowing. After  cruising  about  a  fortnight,  he  disem- 
barked on  the  eighteenth  of  May,  probably  the  first 
Englishman  who  set  foot  on  Massachusetts  soil,  selecting 
as  a  resting-i)lMce  the  small  island  called  Cuttyliunk,  tlie 
most  westerly  of  the  group  at  the  mouth  of  Buzzard's 
Bay,  known  as  the  Elizabeth  Islands,  and  about  fifteen 
miles  south  of  New  Bedford.  There  upon  a  little  but 
well  wooded  islet  of  about  one  acre  of  land,  in  a  pond  of 
I'resh  water,  Gosnold  built  a  fort,  and  established  a  home, 
the  vestiges  of  which  to  a  shai'p  and  not  incredulous 
eye  may  be  seen  at  the  present  time.  The  stay  at 
Cuttybunk  was  of  short  duration,  only  long  enough  to 
give  time  for  discoveries  near  the  present  site  of  N^ew 
Tiedford:  for  on  the  eighteenth  of  June,  scarcely  a 
month  after  his  landing,  he  sailed  with  his  men  for  home, 
and  arrived  at  Exmouth,  in  the  west  of  England,  on 
the  twenty-third  of  July.  Gosnold,  nothing  daunted, 
returned  to  America  in  an  expedition  for  the  settlement 
of  Virginia,  where  he  died  at  Jamestown  on  the  twenty- 
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second  of  August,  1607,  much  r('i;  ri'tted  by  his  associ- 
ates, bv  whom  he  had  boon  held  in  I  ho  hii^host  esteem. 

The  uext  attempt,  oi'  any  account,  for  the  bettlemeut 
of  IN'ew  England  by  Englishmen,  was  made  in  the  year 
1607,  by  Sir  Greorge  Popham  and  Raleigh  Gilbert,  with 
a  hundred  men  and  the  proper  supplies.  Having  left 
Plymouth,  England,  on  the  last  of  May,  they  fell  in 
with  Monahigon  Island,  near  the  coast  of  Maine,  on  the 
eleyeuth  of  Aug^t^  and  selected,  for  their  field  of 
operations,  a  position  at  Sagadahoc,  at  the  month  of 
Kennebcks  River.  There,  after  going  through  certain 
forms,  they  built  a  barn  for  a  storehouse,  and  having 
fortified  it  in  some  degree  against  the  hostile  attacks  of 
the  natives,  called  it  Fort  St.  Greorge.  Popham,  under 
the  title  of  President,  took  command  of  the  small  colony 
of  forty-five  persons,  and  the  larger  part  of  the  ori^nal 
one  hundred  left  for  England  on  the  fifth  of  the  follow- 
ing December.  Early  the  next  year,  on  the  fifth  of 
February,  Popham,  their  president,  died,  and  the  com- 
pany soon  after,  discouraged  by  this  sad  events  and 
dispirited  by  the  loss  by  fire  of  a  great  part  of  their 
stores,  abandoned  the  settlement  of  Sagadahoc.  The 
French,  however,  were  more  successful  in  their  endeavors, 
and  made  several  small  settlements,  the  most  important 
of  which  was  Quebec,  the  foundations  of  which  were 
laid  by  Samuel  Ohamplain  on  the  third  of  July,  1608. 

Captain  John  Smith,  wliose  name  has  become  so 
familiar  on  account  of  his  participation  in  the  coloniza- 
•  tion  of  Virginia,  and  his  visit  to  the  ^^ew  England  coast, 
to  which  he  gave  name,  set  sail  from  the  Downs  on  the 
third  of  March,  1613-1^,  and  arrived  at  the  island  of 
Monahigon  on  the  last  of  Api'il,  IGll.  In  a  boat, 
which  he  had  built  biuce  his  arrival,  Capt.  Smith,  with 
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eight  men,  explored  the  seacoast  from  Penobscot  Biver 

to  Cape  Cod,  trading  with  the  natives, and  giving  names 
to  the  various  localities,  which  he  subsequently  pre- 
served upon  a  map  of  his  own  drawing,  that  is  now 
regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  curiosities  which  has 
been  transmitted  to  posterity  from  the  early  voyagers. 
It  was  on  this  memorable  occasion  that,  during  the 
absence  oi'  the  captain,  the  master  of  one  of  the  vessels, 
Thomas  Hunt,  enticed  on  board  his  vessel  twenty-four 
of  the  natives,  and,  conveying  them  into  Spain,  sold 
many  of  them  for  slaves.  Among  these  captives  was 
the  famous  Squanto,  or  Tisquantum,  who  subsequently, 
on  being  restored  to  his  home,  proved  of  very  much 
service  to  the  Plymouth  colonists.  Capt.  Smith  died  in 
London  on  the  twenty-first  of  Jane,  1631,  in  the  fifty- 
second  year  of  his  age. 

Captain  Thomas  Dermer,  who  had  been  with  Cap- 
tain Smith  in  his  voyage  to  New  England  In  Hi  14, 
visited  the  region  of  Plymouth  in  J une,  1620,  abimt  six 
months  previous  to  the  memorable  landing  of  the  Ply- 
mouth forefathers.  He  restored  to  his  home  the  captive 
Squanto,  and  then  returned  to  Virginia,  where  he  soon 
died  of  wounds  received  from  the  Indians  of  Martha's 
"Vineyard. 

On  the  sixth  of  September,  1620,  O.  S.,  the  Plymouth 
forefathers,  after  previous  ineffectual  attempts,  left  the 
harbor  of  Plymouth,  in  Enp^land,  in  the  May  Flower,  a 

vessel  of  a  hundred  and  eighty  tons'  burden,  and  on  the 
ninth  of  November,  the  sixty-fourth  day  of  their  voyage, 
came  in  sight  of  the  cliffs  of  Gape  Cod,  as  the  promon- 
tory which  now  bears  the  name  was  called  by  Gosnold 
in  1602,  although  Smith  in  1614  attempted  to  designate 
it  Cape  James  in  honor  of  the  ruling  sovereign  of  Eng- 
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land;  and  in  the  hospitable  harbor  of  Provincetown 
drop})ed  anchor  on  the  eleventh.  There,  on  the  last  men- 
tioned (lay,  the  pilgrim  tatliers  ol"  Xew  En.^-land  first 
entered  into  a  most  sacred  compaot  (or  tlu'ir  l)etler  onli'r- 
ing  and  preservation;  there  the  firstl)orn  of  tliat  little 
bimd  of  self  exiles  first  saw  light;  and  there  the  immor^ 
tal  passengers  of  the  May  Flower  first  set  foot  on 
American  soil,  just  one  month  before  the  famous  land- 
ing upon  Plymouth  Kock,  on  Monday,  the  eleventh  of 
December,  1620, 0.  S.,  which  by  the  new  style  of  reckon- 
ing time  occurred  on  the  twenty-first.  On  the  fifth  of 
April  of  the  next  year,  the  May  Flower  returned  to 
England;  tlie  Fortune  arrived  on  the  ninth  of  Novem- 
ber, 1621,  the  Ann  and  the  Little  James  in  August, 
1623,  and  the  Charity  in  1624,  and  from  this  time 
forward  arrivals  at  Plymouth  were  frequent. 

In  1622,  Thomas  Weston,  a  London  merchant,  who 
had  been  among  the  most  active  of  the  adventurers  in 
promoting  the  settlement  of  Plymouth,  withdrew  his 
interest  and  attempted  the  establishment  of  a  plantation 
of  his  own ;  and  for  this  purpose  sent  fifty  or  more  men  in 
two  vessels,  the  GSharit  s  and  the  Swan,  to  commence 
a  colony  in  the  neigh])orhood  of  Plymouth,  at  a  place 
called  Wessagussct,  i)art  of  the  township  of  Weymouth, 
l^ot  succeeding  to  their  mind,  and  fearing  destruction 
by  the  Indians,  these  men  abandoned  the  design,  and  the 
plantation  was  broken  up  within  a  year  of  its  commence- 
ment under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Weston. 

In  the  year  1623,  David  Tompson,  a  Scotchman,  and 
Edward  and  William  Hilton,  fishmongers  of  London, 
under  patents  obtained  by  John  Mason  and  Sir  Ferdi- 
nando  Gorges,  and  others,  commenced  a  settlement  at 
Piscataqua  River.    Subsequently  the  Hiltons  removed 
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to  Cocheoo,  now  known  as  Dover,  in  New  Hampshire. 
In  1624,  under  an  indenture,  with  all  the  formality  of  a 
charter,  made  on  the  first  day  of  Jannar} ,  1623-4,  be- 
tween lOdmund,  Lord  Sheffield,  on  the  first  part,  and 
Bobeit  Cushman  and  Edward  Winslow  and  their  as- 
Bodates  and  planters  at  Plymouth,  on  the  second,  an 
attempt  for  the  settlement  of  a  plantation  at  Cape  Ann 
was  made  by  Roger  Conant  and  others,  under  the  pat- 
ronage of  the  Dorchester  Company  in  Enghuid.  From 
this  eliort  undoubtedly  resulted  the  settlement  of  Salem, 
which  dates  its  precedence  from  1626,  when  a  portion  of 
Conant's  colony  removed  to  Naumkeik  or  Naumkeag, 
named  by  Smith  on  his  early  chart  as  Bastable,  but  sub- 
sequently called  Salem  by  the  early  Massachusetts 
colonists. 

During  the  same  year  an  abortive  attempt  was  made 
for  a  settlement  at  Mount  Wollaston  (now  Quincy)  by 
that  prince  of  misrule,  Thomas  Morton,  a  London  petti- 
fogger. This  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  Plymouth 
colony  was  summarily  prevented. 

On  the  nineteenth  of  March,  1627-8,  Sir  Henry 
Bosewell  and  Sir  John  Young,  with  their  associates 
near  Dorchester,  in  England,  purchased  of  the  Council 
for  Kew  England  a  patent  for  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try situated  between  three  miles  to  the  northward  of 
the  Merrimac  River  and  three  miles  to  the  southward  of 
the  Charles  Hiver,  and  in  length  from  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  to  the  South  Sea.  Under  this  charter,  "the 
Governor  and  Company  of  tlie  Massachusetts  Bay  in 
New  England  "  commenced  the  settlement  of  the  Massa* 
chusetts  colony ;  and  for  this  purpose  they  chose  Matthew 
Cradock  to  be  their  Governor,  and  Thomas  Goffe  their 
Deputy-Governor;   and  Captain  John  Endicott  and 
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Samuel  Skelton  and  others  were  first  sent  over  to 
Naumkeag,  now  Salem,  which  was  the  first  town  perma- 
nently settled  in  the  Massachusetts  colony,  Endicott's 
company  arriving  in  New  England  on  the  sixth  of  Sep- 
tember, 1628,  and  Skelton's  on  the  twenty-ninth  of 
June,  1629.  A  few  persons  from  the  Salem  j)e()plc 
about,  the  same  time  settled  Mishawum,  Charlestown, 
where  were  seated  a  tribe  of  Indians  called  Aberginians, 
nnder  John  Sagamore,  their  chief. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  step  which  the  Massachusetts 
company  took  was  consummated  on  the  twenty-ninth  of 
August,  1629,  when  it  was  determined,  by  the  "  general 
consent  of  the  company,''  that  the  govmmient  and  pa* 
tent  should  be  settled  in  New  England.  A  few  days 
previous  to  this  resolution,  twelve  men,  among  whom 
were  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall,  Thomas  Dudley,  Isaac 
Johnson,  Increase  ^^owell  and  John  Winthrop,  pledged 
themselves  at  Cambridge,  to  be  ready  to  embark  for 
New  England  with  their  families  on  the  following 
March.  In  this  stage  of  affairs,  Matthew  Cradock 
resigned  his  office  as  Governor,  and  John  Winthrop 
was  chosen  in  his  place ;  and  Mr.  Goife  gave  way  to 
John  Humphrey  as  Deputy-Govemor. 

It  may  be  well,  here,  to  pass  in  review  the  great 
charters  under  which  the  first  colonists  were  induced  to 
leave  their  old  homes  of  England,  and  to  transplant 
themselves  to  American  soil.  On  the  tenth  day  of 
April,  1606,  O.  S.,  the  memorable  letters  patent  passed 
the  seals  of  Westminster,  when  the  first  James  of 
England,  son  of  the  unfortunate  Mary  of  Scotland, 
granted  the  first  charter,  to  Sir  Thomas  Gates  and  Sir 
George  Somers  and  others,  and  established  by  one 
instrument  the  two  great  colonies  of  America,  —  one 
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to  be  called  "  the  First  Colony  of  Virginia,"  and  to  be 

under  the  London  Company,  and  the  other  to  be  called 
"the  Second  Colony  of  Virginia,"  and  to  be  under 
the  Plymouth  Company.  By  this  grant  the  terri- 
tories of  these  two  overlapped  each  other  three  whole 
degrees  of  latitude,  without  ever  causing  any  serious 
difficulties  between  the  colonies  on  this  account.  A 
second  charter  was  granted  to  the  London  Company  on 
the  twenty-third  of  May,  1G09,  and  a  third  charter  to 
the  same  on  the  twelfth  of  March,  1611-12,  when  they 
were  incorporated  by  the  name  of  the  Treasurer  and 
Company  of  Adventurers  and  Planters  of  the  City  of 
London  for  the  First  Colony  in  Virginia." 

On  the  third  of  November,  1620,  the  patent  of  New 
England  was  granted  to  the  council  established  at 
Plymouth,  in  the  county  of  Devon,  for  the  planting, 
ruling,  ordering  and  governing  of  Xew  England  in 
America."  This  document,  generally  designated  as 
the  "  Great  Patent  of  New  England,"  was  in  reality  the 
basis  of  the  various  charters,  indentures,  and  grants 
which  were  so  numerous  during  the  first  years  of  the 
colonization  of  New  England;  and  which,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Massachusetts  Charter,  under  which 
the  settlement  of  Boston  was  commenced,  need  not  be 
mentioned  in  this  connection. 

On  the  fourth  of  March,  1628-9,  O.  the  first 
Charles  of  England  granted  letters  patent  to  Sir  Henry 
Rosewell  and  others  as  a  body  corporate  "  by  the  name 
of  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay, 
in  New  England."  The  original  of  this  is  preserved 
in  the  State  archives,  and  has  upon  it  the  certificate, 
signed  by  Charles  Cicsar,  that  Matthew  Cradock  quali- 
fied under  the  charter  on  the  eighteenth  of  March, 
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1628-9;  a  duplicate  of  the  same  is  preserved  at  Salem. 
The  orisrinal  at  Boston  has  the  follow in^j:  indorsement: 
"A  perpetuity  granted  to  Sir  Henry  Rosewell  and 
othere  of  parte  of  Newe  Epgland,  in  America.  Wolse- 
ley.''  The  Salem  copy  has  this  indorsement:  ^  A  du- 
plicate upon  a  pa  —  granted  to  Sir  Henry  Rosewell 
and  others.  AVolseley."  The  original  has  the  autograph 
signature  of  Wolseley^  while  the  latter  has  the  name 
written  by  the  engrosser. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  New  England,  and  such 
the  settlements  in  the  colonies  of  Plymouth  and  ^fas- 
sachusetts,  when  the  first  settlers  of  Boston  were  prc- 
paiing  for  planting  a  colony  on  the  territory  which  the 
following  chapters  will  attempt  to  describe. 
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DESCKIPTION  OF  BOSTON. 


CHAPTER  1. 

ABSSYAL  OF  GOLONISIS  AND  S£TXLBACENT  OF  BOSTON. 

Arrival  of  the  Colonists  of  Boston  at  Salcra,  In  1630 •••  Departure  fromYar- 
uioutb,  Euj^luud,  8  April,  1630* ••Tho  Uatnble  Request •Arrival  at 
ClMrioBtowii**«Wnilani  Blttston  at  Shawnrat** •Death  of  Isaae  Johiison 
atCliarle8towii***BeiiiOTalof  the  Colontata  to  Trtmoantatiie«*>Orlgln  of 
the  name  of  Bootoo**- Improbable  Tradltlona***  Scanty  Fare  and  liqigve 
Accommodattons  •  •  •  Capt.  Clap's  Account  of  nardsliip^  ■  •  •  Bo'^ton  In  the 
Olden  Time  on  the  Peninsula  •  •  •  The  early  limits  of  the  Town  •  •  •rulllir^ 
Point,  Rumney  Marsh,  and  Winnisiiuniet  •••  Mount  WoUaston,  or  Merry 
Mount,  and  Muddy  Brook  •••  Chelsea  iucorporatetl  as  a  Town  In  1739,  and 
18  a  City  in  1857  >  •  •  North  Chelsea  incorporated  iu  184G,  aud  Winthrop  in 
1889>*«&landa,  Dorchester  Nedc  and  Folnt,  and  Waablngton  YUIege**- 
Annezatlmi  of  Bozbory  in  1868,  and  Doreheeter  In  1870  •  •  •  Inoorpoiatton  of 
Bozbaiy  as  a  Town  in  1880,  and  City  in  1848,  and  Change  <tf  Booodaqr*** 
Incorporation  of  West  Roxbnry  in  1851  • .  •  Incorporation  of  Dorchester  In 
1030,  and  Change  of  Boundary  in  isn."*  • ..  llydo  Park  Incorporated  In  18fiS  . . . 
Po'^ition  of  Boston  •  •  •  Area,  Shape  and  Size  of  the  Peuiusula  •  •  •Length  and 
Breadth  of  the  old  Town. 

On"  Saturday,  the  twelfth  day  of  June,  accordin*^  to 
the  old  style  of  reckoning  time,  and  in  the  year  1(530, 
rode  into  the  outer  harbor  of  Salem  the  Arbella  and 
other  yessels  conveying  the  first  germ  of  a  small  town, 
which  was  destined  soon  to  be  the  capital  of  a  new 
colony  and  the  metropolis  of  a  great  country. 

Mr.  John  Winthrop,  a  man  of  extraordinary  strength 
of  mind  tad  perseverance,  together  with  other  men  of 
kindred  spirit,  as  the  leaders  of  a  large  company  of  self- 
exiled  colonists,  left  the  land  of  their  birth  and  childhood, 
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their  friends,  thuir  relatives  and  almost  all  they  held  dear, 
and  set  sail  from  Tarmouthy  in  England,  on  the  eigh£h 
day  of  April,  1630,  to  be  tossed  for  many  days  and 
nights  upon  the  waves  of  the  perilous  ocean,  to  plant 
themselves  in  trans-atl antic  regions  on  the  shores  of  a 
wild,  but  free  country,  to  establish  a  safe  resting-place 
for  the  oppressed  of  all  nations  of  the  earth.  While  at 
Yarmonth,  the  principal  men  signed  on  board  the  Arbella 
that  excellent  address  styled  "  the  Humble  Request  of 
his  Majesty's  loyal  subjects,  tlic  Governor  and  Company 
late  gone  for  New  England,  to  the  rest  of  their  brethren 
in  and  of  the  Church  of  England,  for  the  obtaining  of 
th^  prayer,  and  the  removal  of  suspicions  and  miscon- 
structions of  their  intentions." 

Xot  intending  to  remain  at  Salem,  where  Mr.  John 
Endicott  and  his  associates  were  already  seated,  a  delega- 
tion was  sent,  on  the  seventeenth  of  June,  to  seek  out 
a  suitable  place  for  the  new  comers  to  commence  a  settle- 
ment. These  visited  Charlestown,  the  Mishawuni  (in 
Indian  dialect "  a  great  .s])ring  of  the  aboriginal  inliabi- 
tants,  where  Mr.  Thomas  Walford  and  others  dwelt,  and 
other  neighboring  localities  previous  to  their  return  to 
Salem  on  the  nineteenth,  where  they  reported  favorably 
for  building  at  Charlton,  as  they  abbreviated  the  name, 
which  the  residents  there  called  Charles  Town.  By  the 
first  of  July  the  Arbella  had  been  removed  with  the 
passengers  to  this  place  of  their  choice;  and  during  the 
month,  the  greatest  part  of  the  fleet  that  left  England 
with  Mr.  Winthrop  had  arrived  safely  into  port  in  the 
present  harbor  of  Boston. 

When  the  first  English  resident  of  Boston,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Blaxton  (spelled  sometimes  Blackstone),  a  retired 
Episcopal  clergyman,  selected  the  peninsula  for  his  place 
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of  abode,  it  bore  the  name  of  Shawmut,  given  by  its 
fonner  inhabitants^  Indians  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay, 
the  appeUation  signifying  in  th^  dialect  living  foun- 
tains." 

The  people  of  Cliarlestown  very  early  renoiinced  the 
Indian  name  of  their  town ;  and  they  also  gave  to  the 
peninsula  on  the  other  side  of  the  riyer,  south  of  them, 
the  name  of  Trimountainey  in  consequence  of  the  promi- 
nent bill  upon  it,  which  had  three  distinct  heads  or  sum- 
mits. Governor  Winthrop  and  his  company  of  adven- 
turers did  not  long  remain  satisfied  with  their  location 
north  of  the  Charles  Biver,  but  were  soon  induced  to 
remove  to  Trimountaine,  at  the  earnest  entreaties  of  Mr. 
Blaxton,  already  seated  there,  who,  among  other  induce- 
ments, told  of  excellent  springs  of  good  water,  which 
there  abounded.  Authority  that  can  be  reUed  npon  (a 
writer  in  the  old  volume  of  Gharlestown  records)  says, 
^'In  the  meantime  Mr.  Blackstone,  dwelling  on  the  other 
side  of  Charles  Kiver,  alone,  at  a  place  hy  the  Indians 
called  Shawmntt,  wht-re  he  only  had  a  cottage  at,  not 
far  ofi',  the  place  called  Blackstone's  Point,  he  came  and 
acquainted  the  Governor  of  an  excellent  spring  there, 
withal  inviting  him  and  soliciting  him  thither.  "Where- 
upon, after  the  death  of  Mr.  Johnson  and  divers  others, 
the  governor,  with  Mr.  Wilson  and  the  greatest  i)art  of 
the  church  removed  thither^  whither  also  the  frame  of  the 
governor's  house,  in  preparation  at  this  town,  was  (also 
to  the  discontent  of  some)  carried  when  people  began  to 
build  their  houses  against  winter,  and  this  place  was 
called  Boston."  The  exact  date  of  removal  IVom  Char-les- 
town  to  the  j)CMinsula  cannot  be  ascertained.  It  is 
certain  that  Mr.  Isaac  Johnson  died  at  Charlestown  on 
the  tiurtieth  of  September,  1630,  and  that  a  Court  of 
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Assistants  was  held  at  the  same  place  two  days  previous; 
and  it  is  also  known  that  the  first  General  Court  of  the 
colony  held  ui  Boston  was  on  the  nineteenth  day  of  Oc- 
tober, 1630.  The  Massachnsetts  Colony  Records,  under 
date  of  the  twcnty-tliird  of  Aug-iist,  of  the  same  year, 
give  tlie  foHowhig :  ^' It  was  ordered,  that  there  shovld 
be  a  Court  of  Assistants  helde  att  the  Gou^u*^'  howse 
on  the  7th  day  of  Septemb'  nexte,  bemg  Tuesday,  to 
begin  att  8  of  the  docke."  This  meeting  was  held  at 
Charlestown  (where  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  the  Gover- 
nor dwelt)  on  the  appointed  day,  and  then  the  ever 
memorable  order  was  passed  which  gave  to  the  penin- 
sula the  name  it  now  bears.  The  exact  record  which 
chronicles  the  naming  of  three  important  towns  is: 
"It  is  ordered,  that  Trimounlaiiie  nhalbe  called  Boston; 
.  ^lattapan,  Dorchester;  &  the  to^vne  vpon  Charles  Ryuer, 
Waterton."  There  is  therefore  good  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  Boston  was  not  settled  by  the  English  colo- 
nists until  after  the  month  of  September,  1630,  although 
the  town  took  its  present  name  on  the  seventh  day  ot 
that  month  according  to  the  old  style,  or  on  the  seven- 
teenth according  to  the  new  style  now  in  use;  and  this 
is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  Court  was  held  on  the 
twenty-eighth  day  of  September  at  the  Governor's  house 
in  Charlestown,  and  by  the  statement  ah*eady  qnotcd 
that  the  removal  was  not  made  until  after  the  decease  of 
Mr.  Johnson,  which  occurred  on  the  thirtieth. 

It  has  been  stated  by  many  historical  writers,  that 
the  name  of  Boston  was  given  to  the  peninsula  out  of 
respect  to  Hev.  John  Cotton,  subsequently  the  beloved 
teacher  of  the  first  church  established  within  its  limits, 
he  haying  served  many  years  as  vicar  of  St.  Botolph's  in 
the  borough  of  Boston,  in  Lincolnshire  in  England. 
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This  was  not  the  case:  in  proof  of  which  we  haye  only 
to  call  to  mind  that  it  was  not  nntil  the  fourth  of  Sep- 
tember, 1633  (three  years  after  the  act  of  the  General 
Court)  9  that  the  Griffin,  a  noble  vessel  of  three  hundred 
tons  hnrden,  sailed  into  Boston  harbor,  bringing  Key. 
John  Cotton,  and  with  him  a  choice  freight  of  about 
two  himdred  individuals,  some  of  whom  were  the  mag- 
nates of  the  ancient  borough  of  Boston;  for  Mr.  Ather- 
ton  Hough  had  been  Mayor  of  old  Boston,  and  he  and 
Mr.  Thomas  Leyerett,  afterwards  the  Bnhng  Elder  of 
the  church  of  which  Bey.  John  Wilson  was  the  pastor, 
and  Mr.  Cotton  the  teacher,  had  surrendered  their  places 
of  aldei-manship  just  belbre  taking  their  voyafre  to  Xcw- 
England  in  July.  The  true  reason  for  givmg  the  name 
of  Boston  to  the  peninsula  was  undoubtedly  in  honor  of 
Mr.  Isaac  Johnson,  the  great  friend  and  supporter  of  the  j 
Massachusetts  Colony,  who  came  over  with  "Winthrop  in  / 
1630,  and  died  in  CliarlestOTVTi  about  three  weeks  after 
the  naming  of  the  tovm;  his  wife,  the  Lady  Arbella, 
after  whom  the  principal  ship  had  been  named,  haying 
died  at  Salem  a  month  preyious.  Mr.  Johnson  was  from 
Boston  in  England;  and  there  he  made  a  will  in  April, 
1628,  styling  himself  of  Boston,  making  bequests  to  his 
minister  and  the  poor  of  Boston,  and  providing  that  he 
should  ''be  buryed  in  the  church  yard  of  Boston."  It 
would  be  presumptuous  to  6U])pose  for  a  moment  that 
he  meant  Boston  in  ^NTew  England,  as  he  had  not  at 
the  time  of  executing  tliis  instrument  resolved  to  remove 
to  America,  nor  had  the  name  at  that  time  been  giyen  to 
the  peninsula;  neyertheless,  this  lastp-mentioned  proyision 
has  been  the  foundation  of  improbable  traditions  that 
have  obtained  large  credence,  and  which  will  be  alluded 
to  hereafter. 
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The  arriyal  of  Govemor  Wintiirop  and  his  company 
is  thus  alluded  to  in  the  ''New  Englands  Memorial,"  by 

Xatlumiel  Morton,  Secretary  of  the  Colony  of  jN^ew 
Plymouth,  printed  in  1G69. 

'^This  Year  [1630]  it  pleased  God  of  his  rich  grace 
to  Transport  over  into  the  Bay  of  the  Massachusets 
divers  honourable  Personages,  and  many  worthy  Chris- 
tians, whereby  the  Lord  began  in  a  manifest  manner  and 
way  to  make  known  tlie  great  thoughts  which  he  had  of 
Planting  the  Gk>8pel  in  this  remote  and  barbarous  Wilder- 
ness, and  honouring  his  own  Way  of  Instituted  Wor- 
ship,  causing  such  and  so  many  to  adhere  thereunto,  and 
fall  nj)on  the  practice  theix'of:  Among  the  rest,  a  chief 
one  amongst  them  was  that  Aimous  Patern  of  Piety  and 
Justice  Mr.  John  Wintkrop^  the  first  GU>yernour  of  that 
Jurisdiction,  accompanied  with  divers  other  precious 
Sons  of  Sion,  which  might  be  compared  to  the  most  fine 
gold.  Amongst  whom  also  I  might  name  that  Keverend 
and  Worthy  man,  Mr.  John  Wilson,  eminent  for  Love 
and  Zeal;  he  likewise  came  over  this  year,  and  bare  a 
great  share  of  the  difficulties  of  these  new  beginnings 
with  great  cheerfulness  and  alacrity  of  spirit:  They 
came  over  with  a  Fleet  of  ten  Ships,  three  of  them  arriv- 
ing first  at  ScUem,  in  which  several  of  the  chiefest  of 
them  came,  who  repaired  sundry  of  them  in  some  short 
time  into  the  Bay  of  the  Massachuaeis;  the  other  seven 
Ships  ai-rived  at  Charlestown,  Avhen  it  pleased  the  Lord 
to  exercise  them  with  much  sickness,  and  being  destitute 
of  housing  and  shelter,  and  lying  up  and  down  in  Booths, 
some  of  them  languished  and  died:  yea,  it  pleased  God 
to  take  away  amongst  the  rest,  that  blessed  Servant  of 
Christ  Mr.  Isaac  Johnson  with  his  Lad\%  soon  after  their 
arrival,  with  sundiy  other  precious  Saints.    This  sick- 
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nesB  being  heavy  upon  them,  caused  the  principal  of 
them  to  propose  to  the  rest  to  set  a  day  apart  to  seek 
the  Lord  for  the  aswaging  of  his  displeasure  therein,  as 

also  ihr  direction  and  guidance  in  tlie  solemn  entei'prize 
of  entering  into  Chui'ch-fellowship ;  which  solemn  day  of 
Humiliation  was  obseryed  by  all,  not  onely  of  themselves, 
but  also  by  their  Brethren  at  Flimoitth  in  their  behalf: 
and  the  Lord  was  intreated  not  onely  to  asswage  the 
sickness,  but  also  encouraged  llieh*  hearts  to  a  begin- 
in^y  and  in  some  short  time  alter  to  a  further  progress 
in  the  great  Work  of  Erecting  a  way  of  Worshipping 
Christ  in  Ghureh-fellowship,  according  to  Primitive  In- 
stitution. 

"The  first  that  began  in  the  work  of  tlie  Lord  above- 
mentioned,  were  their  honoured  Govemour  ]Mr.  John 
Winihropf  Mr.  JoJmaon  fore-named,  that  much  honoured 
Gkntieman  'Mr.  Thomas  Dudley,  and  Mr.  John  Wilson 
aforesaid;  These  four  were  the  first  that  began  that 
honourable  Church  of  Boston,  unto  whom  there  joyned 
many  others.  The  same  year  also  Mr.  George  JPhUvps 
(who  was  a  worthy  Servant  of  Christ,  and  Dispenser  of 
his  Word)  began  a  Church-fellowship  at  Watertown; 
as  did  also  Mr.  Maverick  and  Mr.  Warehaiu  at  Dorches- 
ter the  same  year. 

"Thus  out  of  small  beginnings  greater  things  have 
been  produced  by  his  hand  that  made  aU  things  of  noth- 
ing: and  as  one  small  Candle  may  light  a  thousand;  so 
the  Light  here  kindled  hath  shone  unto  many,  yea  in 
some  sort  to  our  whole  Nation.  Let  the  glorious  Name 
of  Jehovah  have  all  the  praise  in  all  Ages." 

To  give  the  reader  somewhat  of  an  idea  of  the  scanty 
Ihre  and  meagre  accommodations  of  the  first  settlers  of 
Boston,  the  brief  recital  of  an  account  written  by  an 
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early  colonist  will  siifBee.  Captain  Eoger  Clap,  who  so 
vividly  describes  the  trials  and  sullerings  of  the  early 
oomersy  was  of  the  company  that  settled  at  Dorchester 
with  those  excellent  ministers  John  Warham  and  John 
Maverick.  He  set  sail  with  others  from  Plymouth,  in 
England,  in  the  ship  Mary  and  John,  on  the  twentieth 
of  March,  1G29-30,  and  after  a  passage  of  ten  weeks, 
anived  at  Hull  the  thirtieth  of  May,  1630,  about  a  fort- 
night before  Groyemor  Winthrop  and  his  fleet  reached 
Salem.  In  this  writing,  addressed  to  liis  children  a  short 
time  before  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  second  of 
February,  1690-1,  he  described  the  forlorn  condition  of 
himself  and  company  in  the  following  words,  which  will 
dearly  illustrate  the  condition  of  our  Boston  colonists 
who  so  soon  afterwards  went  through  the  same  trials; 

"When  we  came  to  I^aatasket,  Capt.  Squch,  who  was 
Captain  of  that  great  Ship  of  Four  Hundred  Tons, 
would  not  bring  us  into  Charles  Miver^  as  he  was  bound 
to  do;  but,  put  us  ashore  and  our  Gk>ods  on  J^anlasket 
Point,  and  kil  us  to  shift  for  our  selves  in  a  forlorn 
Place  in  this  Wilderness.  But  as  it  pleased  God,  we 
got  a  Boat  of  some  old  Planters,  and  laded  her  with 
Goods;  and  some  able  Men  well  Armed  went  in  her 
unto  Chariesiown:  where  we  found  some  Wigwams  and 
o/}p  IIoii.sc,  and  in  the  House  there  w\is  a  Man  which  had 
a  boiled  BasSy  but  no  Braad  that  we  see:  but  we  did  eat 
of  his  Bass,  and  then  went  up  Charles  JUver^  until  the 
Biver  grew  narrow  and  shallow,  and  there  we  landed 
our  Goods  with  much  Labour  and  Toil,  the  Bank  being 
steep.  And  Night  coming  on,  we  were  informed  that 
tlicrc  were  hard  by  us  Three  TInndred  Indiatisi  One 
English  Man  that  could  speak  the  Indian  Language  (an 
old  Planter)  went  to  them  and  advised  them  not  to  come 
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near  us  in  the  Night;  and  they  hearkened  to  his  Coun- 
eel,  and  came  not.  I  my  self  was  one  of  the  Centinals 
that  first  l^ght:  Our  Captain  was  a  Low  Country  Soul- 

dier,  one  Mr.  JSouthcot,  a  bi  ave  Souldier.  In  the  Morning 
some  of  the  Indians  came  and  stood  at  a  distance  oil', 
looking  at  us,  but  came  not  near  us:  but  when  they  had 
been  a  while  in  view,  some  of  them  came  and  held  out  a 
great  B(i88  towards  us ;  so  we  sent  a  Man  with  a  Bisket, 
and  chaii'ix'd  the  Cake  lor  the  Bass.  Afterwards  thev 
supplied  us  with  Bass,  exchanging  a  Bass  for  a  Bisket- 
Cake,  and  were  very  fnendly  unto  us. 

Oh  Dear  Childrenl  Forget  not  what  Care  God  had 
over  his  dear  Senrants,  to  watch  over  us,  and  protect  us 
in  our  weak  beginnings.  Ca])t.  Squch  turned  ashore  Us 
and  our  Goods,  like  a  mercyless  Man;  but  God,  eveu 
our  merciful  God,  took  pity  on  us;  so  that  we  were  sup- 
pliedy  first  with  a  Boat,  and  then  caused  many  Indians^ 
(some  Hundreds)  to  be  ruled  by  the  Advice  of  one  Man, 
not  to  come  near  us:  Ahis  had  they  come  upon  us,  how 
soon  might  they  hav  e  destroyed  us  I  I  think  We  Avere 
not  above  Ten  in  Number.  But  God  caused  the  Indi' 
ams  to  help  us  with  Fish  at  very  cheap  Bates.  We  had 
not  been  there  many  Days,  (although  by  our  Diligence 
we  had  got  up  a  kind  ol*  Shelter,  to  save  our  Goods  in) 
but  we  had  Order  to  come  away  from  that  Place,  (which 
was  about  WaterUmn)  unto  a  Place  called  MaUapan 
(now  Dorchester)  because  there  was  a  Neck  of  Land  fit 
to  keep  our  Cattle  on:  So  we  removed  and  came  to  Mat"  ' 
iapan:  The  Indians  there  also  were  kind  unto  us. 

"  Not  long  after,  came  owr  renowned  &  blessed  Govern- 
cvTy  and  divers  of  his  Assistants  with  him.  Their  Ships 
came  into  CharUs  Itiner^  and  many  Passengers  landed 
at  Chaflestaionf  many  of  whom  died  the  "Winter  foUow- 
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ing.  Govomoiir  ]Vinthrop  purposed  to  set  down  his 
Station  about  Cambridge^  or  somewhere  on  the  liiver: 
but  viewing  the  Place,  liked  that  plain  Neck  that  was 
called  then  Blach'8Ume9--irecky  now  Boston,  But  in  the 
mean  time,  before  they  could  build  at  Boston.,  they  lived 
many  of  them  in  Tents  and  Wigwams  at  Charhsfow/i; 
their  Meeting- Place  being  abroad  under  a  Tree;  where  I 
have  heard  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  JPhiUips  Preach  many  a 
good  Sermon. 

"  In  those  Days  God  did  cause  his  People  to  trust  in 
him,  and  to  be  contented  with  mean  tilings.  It  was  not 
accounted  a  strange  thing  in  those  Days  to  drink  Watery 
and  to  oat  8an^  or  ffomine  without  Butter  or  Milk. 
Indeed  it  would  have  been  a  strange  thing  to  see  a  piece 
of  Koast  Beef,  Mutton  or  Yeal ;  though  it  was  not  long 
before  there  was  Roast  Goat.  After  the  first  Winter, 
we  were  very  Healthy;  though  some  of  us  had  no  great 
Store  of  Com.  The  Indians  did  sometunes  bring  Corny 
and  Truck  witii  us  for  Cloathing  and  Knives;  and  once 
I  had  a  Peck  of  Corn  or  thereabouts,  for  a  little  Puppy- 
Dog.  Froatrfishy  Muscles  and  Clatns  were  a  Belief  to 
many." 

In  speaking  of  Boston  in  the  olden  tune  the  penin- 
sula alone  is  intended  to  constitute  the  town;  and  this 

extendetl  from  Winnisimmet  Ferrvwavs  to  the  Roxbury 
Line.  It  should  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the 
town  had  land  out  of  the  peninsula.  The  old  i-ecords  of 
the  colony  inform  us  that,  on  the  seventh  of  JS^ovember, 
1632,  it  was  ordered,  that  the  necke  of  land  betwixte 
Powder  Horne  Hill  t^c  Pullen  Poynte  shall  belonijre  to 
Boston,  to  be  enioyed  by  the  inhabitants  thereof  for 
ever."  On  the  fourteenth  of  May^  1634,  '^the  Court 
hath  ordered,  that  Boston  shaU  have  convenient  inlarge- 
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att  Mount  Wooliston,  to  be  sett  out  by  foure  indif- 
ferent men.''  On  the  same  day,   it  was  fforther  ordered, 

that  Winetsemet,  &  the  houses  there  builte  &  to  be- 
builte,  shall  iojuc  themselves  eith""  to  Charlton  or  Bos- 
ton, as  members  of  that  towne,  before  the  nexte  Gen'^all 
Court."  Muddy  Biver,  now  part  of  the  town  of  Brook- 
line,  was  also  yery  early  a  part  of  Boston.  Portions  of 
these  appendages  to  the  town  were  granted  to  the  early 
inhabitants  of  the  town,  u  minute  of  which  was  kept 
with  great  exactness  upon  the  town  records. 

It  may  be  interesting  for  some  to  know  that  the  town 
of  Braintree  was  established  on  the  thirteenth  of  May, 
1640,  and  that  it  included  "Mount  Wollaston,"  the 
Merry  Mount  of  Thomas  Morton's  wild  clays,  or  "  the 
Mount,"  as  it  was  generally  called  in  the  Boston  records; 
and  that-  Muddy  Biver  (or  Muddy  Brook)  was  placed 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  "  Newe  Towne"  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  September,  1G34:.  Winnisimmet,  Bumney  Marsh, 
and  Pulling  Point,  were  set  off  from  Boston,  and  incor- 
porated as  the  town  of  Chelsea  on  the  ninth  of  January, 
1738-9,  and  the  territory  has  since  been  divided  into 
three  separate  municipalities: — Chelsea,  incorporated  as 
a  city  on  the  thirteenth  of  March,  1857,  Korth  Chelsea  as 
a  town  on  the  nineteenth  of  March,  181G,  and  Winthrop 
also  as  a  town  on  tlie  twenty-seventh  of  March,  1852.  • 

Many  of  the  islands  of  the  harbor  were  very  early 
placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  town,  and  remain  so 
to  the  present  day.  Dorchester  Neck  and  Point  were 
annexed  to  Boston  on  the  sixth  of  March,  1801,  and 
Washington  Village,  formerly  a  part  of  Dorchester,  on 
the  twenty-first  of  May,  1855. 

By  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  the  Commonwealth, 
approved  by  the  governor  on  the  iirst  of  June,  1807,  the 
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question  of  annexation  of  tiie  city  of  Koxbury  to  Boston 

was  submitted  to  the  legal  voters  of  Boston  and  Kox- 
bury. The  act  was  accepted  by  the  decisive  action  of 
'  the  voters  on  tiie  ninth  of  September,  1867,  the  vpte  in 
Boston  standing  4,633  jeas  against  1,059  nays,  and  in 
Boxbniy,  1,832  yeas  against  592  nays;  and  the  nnion 
of  the  t  wo  municipalities  was  consummated  on  the  sixth 
day  of  Januaiy,  1868.  On  the  fourth  of  June,  1809,  the 
governor  approved  an  act  to  unite  the  city  of  Boston 
and  the  town  of  Dorchester,  and  the  same  was  submitted 
for  acceptance  to  the  voters  on  the  twenty-second  day 
of  June  following,  the  result  l>eing  in  Boston,  3,420 
votes  in  favor  of  annexation,  and  5G5  against;  and  in 
Dorchester,  928  votes  in  favor,  and  726  against;  and  so 
the  union  was  established,  to  take  place .  on  the  third  of 
January,  1870. 

The  town  of  Roxbury  may  bo  said  to  have  been 
incorporated  on  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  September, 
1630,  O.  S.,  when  it  was  first  taxed  for  the  support  of 
military  teachers.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  city  by  an 
act  approved  by  the  governor  on  the  twelfth  of  March, 
1846,  and  accepted  by  the  legal  voters  of  the  town  on 
the  twenty-fifth  day  of  the  same  month,  there  being 
836  votes  for  and  192  against  the  charter.  At  various 
times  its  boundary  Hue  with  Boston  was  altered  and 
established  by  acts  of  the  legislature;  the  most  im- 
portant of  Avhicli  were  approved  on  the  sixteenth  of 
March,  183G,  the  third  of  May,  1850,  and  the  sixth  of 
April,  1859.  The  town  of  West  Koxbury  was  set  off 
fh>m  the  City  of  Koxbury  and  incorporated  on  the 
twenty-fonrth  of  May,  1851. 

Dorchester  has  the  same  date  of  incorporation  as 
Boston.   By  an  act  of  the  legislature  approved  on  the 
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second  of  May,  1855,  so  mnch  of  this  to>m  as  was  situ- 
ated on  the  southeasterly  side  of  Neponset  Hiver,  near 

to  and  at  the  place  called  Squantiim,  was  set  oil'  and 
annexed  to  the  town  of  Quincy.  By  another  act  of  the 
legislature,  approved  on  the  twentynsecond  day  of  April, 
1868,  a  portion  of  the  town  was  set  off  to  form  part  of 
the  town  of  Hyde  Park,  leaving  the  southerly  boundary 
of  the  town  as  at  present. 

The  old  geographers  tell  us  that  Boston  was  the  shire 
town  of  Suffolk  County  and  the  capital  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts;  still  older  ones  called  it  the 
capital  of  the  Proyince  of  the  Massachusetts-Bay  in 
Xew-Englaiid;  and  our  forefathers  designated  it  as  the 
place  where  the  govci  nur  and  company  of  the  colony, 
and  subsequently,  instead  of  company,  the  assistants 
and  deputies,  held  their  courts.  An  old  writer,  who 
seems  to  have  had  much  reverence  for  the  neighboring 
college  at  Cambridge,  tells  us  that  the  town  lies  in 
longitude  O**  04'  east  from  the  meridian  of  Cambridge, 
a  place  where  astronomical  observations  can  most  easily 
be  made, — a  fact  wMch  has  now  become  patent, — and 
in  latitude  42**  23'  north.  In  using  these  figures  in  the 
present  instance,  our  astronomical  readers  must  allow  a 
httle  indulgence,  for  careful  observations  had  not  then 
been  made  so  accurately  as  to  give  the  nice  figures  re- 
duced to  decimals  of  seconds,  which  can  be  found  in  the 
books  of  the  observatory  of  the  university  at  Cambridge. 
The  true  latitude  of  Boston  is  42"  21'  27.6"  north,  and 
the  longitude  5°  59'  18"  east  from  Washington,  and  71° 
3'  30  "  west  from  Greenwich.  When  it  is  noon  at  Bos- 
ton, it  is  44'  14  past  four  o'clock  F  JI.  at  Greenwich 
Observatory,  and  36  minutes  past  eleven  o'clock  A^. 
at  Washington. 
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The  peninsula  selected  for  the  settlement  of  the  party 
that  came  over  m  1G30  was  smally  containiug  an  area  of 
less  than  one  thousand  acres,  and  was  very  irregalar  in 
shape.  On  its  north  was  the  "MSSl  Cove,  part  of  the 
Charles  River;  on  its  west  was  an  expansion  of  the  same 
river,  forming  what  was  known  as  the  Back  Bay,  and 
which  might  with  propriety  have  been  called  the  West 
Cove;  on  the  south  was  the  township  of  Boxbmy;  and 
on  the  east  the  Great  Gove  and  the  South  Ck>ye,  east  of 
which  was  a  most  conyenient  harbor  that  opened  by  nar- 
row and  doej)  channels  into  an  extensive  bay,  both  of 
which  were  bounded  with  excellent  highlands  tit  for  the 
sites  of  innumerable  towns,  that  in  time  were  to  be  tribu- 
tarj  to  the  capital  of  the  colony. 

The  length  of  the  town,  running  north-northeast  from 
the  Roxbury  line  to  the  jilace  early  selected  for  the  forti- 
fication on  the  neck,  which  was  really  in  the  early  days 
of  the  town  its  entrance, — for  the  neck  land  was  consid- 
ered only  as  an  appendage  to  the  town, — was  about  one 
mile  and  thirty-nine  yards,  and  the  distance  thence  to  the 
Winnisimmet  ferry  was  one  mile  and  three-quarters  and 
one  hundred  and  ninety-nine  yards,  making  the  whole 
length  of  the  town  about  two  miles,  three-quarters  and 
two  hundred  and  thirty-dght  yards. 

The  breadth  of  the  peninsula,  owing  to  its  irregular 
shape,  varied  much  at  different  places.  !Near  the  fortifi- 
cation it  was  very  narrow;  but  proceeding  north  it 
widened,  measuring  on  the  present  line  of  Essex  and 
Boylston  streets  to  the  water  on  the  west  side  about 
eleyen  hundred  and  twenty-seven  yards.  From  the 
present  situation  of  Foster's  wharf,  southeast  of  Fort 
Hill  to  the  northwesterly  end  ol'  Lt  verett  street,  the 
breadth  was  one  mile  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine 
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yards.  Advancing  farther  to  the  northward,  and  taking 
the  measurement  from  the  Old  Mill  Pond,  a  few  yards 
east  of  where  the  church,  of  St.  Mary  now  stands  in 

Endicott  street,  through  Cross  stree  t  to  the  water  on  the 
east,  it  was  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  yards  only  in 
breadth.  From  Charlestown  ferry  (now  Charles  Biver 
Bridge)  through  Prince  street^  North  square  and  Sun 
Court  street  to  the  water,  the  breadth  measured  seven, 
bundled  and  twenty-six  yards. 


CHAPTER  n. 

BABLY  DESC&IPIIONS  OF  BOSTON. 

Early  Descrlptiou  hy  William  Wood  iu  1G34  •  •  •  Situation  of  Mouut  WoUaston, 
DordMMter,  tod  Ba3dNM7>**8tODy  Blver*** Boston  and  Boitoa  NedE«<< 
Captain  J(rtinaon*a  Deaeriptton  of  Dorchester,  Boston  and  Bozbory  in  1064 
. . .  John  Josadjtt'a  Aoooont  of  the  Town  In  1675  •  •  •  Acoonnt  by  a  French 

Protestant  Ilcftigee  In  1687  •  •  •  The  Town  •  •  •  Cost  of  Passage  to  America .  •  • 
Scarcity  of  Laborers  •  •  •  Products  •  •  •  Trade  .  •  •  Liberty  •  •  •  French  FamiUes 
•  >  •  Wild  Beasts  and  BeptUen  •  •  •  Manners  and  Behavior  of  the  Colonists.  • 

Bbfobe  entering  into  a  particular  description  of  the 
topography  of  Boston,  it  may  be  well  to  see  how  it  and 
the  neighboring  towns,  Bozbury  and  Dorchester,  both 
of  which  have  been  annexed  to  it,  were  described  by 

some  of  the  earliest  of  tlie  New-England  waiters.  Mr. 
William  AVood,  wlio  was  in  Lynn,  Boston,  and  perhaps 
in  the  Plymouth  Colony,  very  early  after  the  first  settle- 
ment of  the  country,  thus  writes  of  the  town  in  his 
"N^ew  Englands  Prospect,"  which  he  styles  "a  true, 
lively,  and  experimentall  description  of  that  part  of 
America,  commonly  called  New  England :  discovering  the 
state  of  that  Countrie,  both  as  it  stands  to  our  new-come 
English  Planters;  and  to  the  old  il^atiye  Inhabitants. 
Laying  downe  that  which  may  both  enrich  the  knowledge 
of  the  mind-travelling  Reader,  or  benefit  the  future 
Voyager."  Mr.  Wood's  books  are  what  book-fanciers 
call  in  puritan  quarto,  and  were  printed  at  London  by 
Tho.  Cotes,  for  lohn  Bellamie,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  hfe 
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shop,  at  the  three  Grolden  Lyons  in  Gome^hiU,  neere  the 

Koyall  Exchange,  1634:" 

'4Iiiviiig  described  the  situation  of  the  countrey  in 
general],  with  all  his  commodities  arising  from  land  and 
Sea,  it  may  adde  to  your  content  and  satisfaction  to  be 
mformed  of  the  mtnation  of  every  seyerall  plantation, 
with  his  conveniences,  commodities,  and  discommodities, 
&c.  where  first  I  will  begin  with  the  outmost  i)lantation 
in  the  patent  to  the  tSouthward,  which  is  called  Wossagu- 
tu8,  [Wessagnsens,  now  Weymonth]  an  Indian  name: 
this  as  yet  is  bat  a  Small  Tillage,  yet  it  is  very  pleasant, 
and  healthfull,  very  good  groimd,  and  is  well  timbred,  and 
hath  good  store  of  Hey  ground;  it  hath  a  very  spacious 
harbom*  for  sliipping  before  the  towne;  tlie  salt  water 
hemg  navigable  for  Boates  &  Pinnaces  two  leagnes. 
Here  the  inhabitants  have  good  store  of  fish  of  all  sorts, 
and  Swine,  having  Acomes  and  Glamms  at  the  time  of 
yeare;  here  is  likewise  an  Alewife  river.  Three  miles 
to  the  oS^orth  of  this  is  Momit  WcUleston  I^Wollaston, 
now  Qiiincy],  a  verry  fertile  soyle,  and  a  place  verry  con- 
venient for  Farmers  houses,  there  being  great  store  of 
plaine  ground,  without  trees.  This  place  is  called 
Massachnsefs  Jiclds  Avhere  the  greatest  Sagamore  in  the 
counti*ey  lived  before  the  Plague,  who  caused  it  to  be 
cleared  for  himselfe.  The  greatest  inconvenience  is,  that 
there  is  not  vexy  many  Springs,  as  in  other  places  of  the 
countrey,  yet  water  may  bee  had  for  digging:  a  second 
inconvenience  is  that  Boates  cannot  come  in  at  a  low 
water,  nor  ships  ride  neare  the  shore.  Sixe  miles  I'ui'ther 
to  the  North,  lieth  Ihrchesteri  which  is  the  greatest 
Towne  in  Nhw  England;  well  woodded  and  watered; 
very  good  arable  grounds  and  Hay-ground,  faire  Come- 
fields,  and  pleasant  Gardens,  with  Kitcliin-gardens:  In 
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this  plantation  is  a  great  many  Cattle,  as  Eine,  Goats, 
and  Swine.  This  plantation  hath  a  reasonable  Harbour 
for  ships:  here  is  no  Alewife-river,  which  is  a  great 

incoiivcnienee.  The  inhabitants  of  this  to\\Tio,  were  the 
first  that  set  upon  the  trade  of  fishing  in  the  Bay,  who 
receiyed  so  much  fruite  of  their  labours,  that  they  encour- 
aged others  to  the  same  undertakings.  A  mile  from  this 
Towne  lieth  Baa^erry,  which  is  faire  and  handsome 
Countrey-to\vne ;  tlie  inhabitants  of  it  being  all  very 
rich.  This  Towne  lieth  upon  the  Maine,  so  that  it  is 
well  woodded  and  watered;  haying  a  deare  and  fresh 
Brooke  running  through  the  Towne:  Tp  which 
although  there  come  no  Alewiues,  yet  there  is  great  store 
of  Smelts,  and  therefore  it  is  called  Sraelt-brooke. 

"  A  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  j^orth-side  of  tlio  Towne, 
is  another  lUver  called  8tony-river\  upon  which  is  built 
a  water-milne.  Here  is  good  ground  for  Come,  and 
Medow  for  Cattle:  Vp  westward  from  the  Towne  it  is 
something  rocky,  whence  it  hath  the  name  of  Jioiherrt/; 
the  inhabitants  have  faire  houses,  store  of  Cattle, 
impaled  Come-fields,  and  fruitfull  Gardens.  Here  is  no 
Harbour  for  ships,  because  the  ToWne  is  seated  in  the 
bottome  of  a  shallow  Bay,  which  is  made  by  the  necke 
of  land  on  which  Boston  is  built;  so  that  they  can  trans- 
port all  theu'  goods  from  the  Ships  in  Boats  from  Boston^ 
which  is  the  nearest  Harbour. 

"  Boston  is  two  miles  North-east  fi^m  JSoadberry:  lEGs 
situation  is  very  pleasant,  being  a  Penirmda,  bem'd  in  on 
the  Soutli-side  with  the  Bay  of  Roxherry^  on  the  Korth- 
side  with  Charles-river^  the  Marshes  on  the  backe-side, 
bemg  not  halfe  a  quarter  of  a  mile  oyer,  so  that  a  little 
fencing  will  secure  their  Cattle  from  the  Woolnes. 
Their  greatest  wants  be  Wood,  and  Medow-ground,  which 
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never  were  in  that  place;  bein«r  constraynod  to  fetch  their 
building-timber,  and  fire-wood  from  the  Bands  in  Boates, 
and  their  Hay  in  Loyters:  It  bdng  a  necke  and  bare  of 
wood:  they  are  not  troubled  with  three  great  annoyances, 
of  Woolves,  Kattle-snakes,  and  Musketoes.  These  that 
live  here  upon  their  Cattle,  must  be  constrayned  to  take 
Fannes  in  the  Gountrey,  or  else  they  cannot  subsist;  the 
place  being  too  small  to  containe  many,  and  fittest  for 
such  as  can  Trade  into  England^  for  such  commodities 
as  the  Countrey  wants,  being  the  chiefe  place  for  ship- 
ping and  merchandize. 

^  This  necke  of  land  is  not  aboye  foure  miles  in  com- 
passe,  in  forme  almost  square,  haying  on  the  south-side 
at  one  corner,  a  great  broad  hill,  whereon  is  planted  a 
Fort,  which  can  command  any  ship  as  shee  sayles  into 
any  Harbour  within  the  still  Bay.  On  the  North-side  is 
another  Hill,  eqnall  in  bignesse,  whereon  stands  a  TVinde- 
mill.  To  the  North-west  is  a  high  Mountaine  with  three 
little  rising  Hils  on  the  top  of  it,  wherefore  it  is  called 
the  Tramount.  From  the  top  of  tliis  Mountaine  a  man 
may  oyer^looke  all  the  Hands  which  lie  before  the  Bay, 
and  discry  sudi  ships  as  are  upon  the  Sea-coast.  This 
Towne  although  it  be  neither  the  greatest,  nor  the  rich- 
est, yet  it  is  the  most  noted  and  frequented,  being  the 
Center  of  the  Plantations  where  the  monthly  Couits  are 
kept.  Here  likewise  dwells  the  Goyemour:  This  place 
hath  yery  good  land,  affording  rich  come-fields,  and 
fruitefnll  Glardens;  haying  likewise  sweete  and  pleasant 
Springs.  The  inhabitants  of  this  phice  for  their  enlarge- 
ment have  taken  to  themselves  Farme-houses,  in  a  place 
called  Mttddy-Hver,  two  miles  from  their  Towne;  where 
is  good  ground,  large  timber,  and  store  of  Marsh  land, 
and  Meadow.  In  this  place  they  keepe  their  Swine  and 
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other  CatUc  in  the  Summer,  whilst  the  Corne  is  on  the 
ground  at  Boston^  and  bring  them  to  the  Towne  in 
Winter.** 

This  description  of  Mr.  Wood  should  forever  put  to 
an  end  the  preposterous  traditions  (so  called),  about 
buildings  erected  all  over  the  town,  with  timber  cut  and 
hewn  upon  the  spot  If  these  could  be  belieyed,  trees 
would  have  grown  in  places  which  in  the  first  days  of 
the  town  were  nothing  but  salt  marshes  and  creeks. 

Capt.  Edward  Johnson,  of  AV'oburn,  in  his  "Wonder 
Worldng  Providence  of  Sions  Saviour,  in  N"ew  JBhig- 
land,"  printed  at  the  Angel  in  Gomhill,  1654,  thus  de- 
scribes Boston,  Dorchester  and  Roxburj,  in  giving  an 
account  of  the  estal)li.shnient  of  the  third,  Iburth,  and 
fifth  churches  in  the  Massachusetts  Colony,  the  fii*st 
being  at  Salem,  and  tbe  second  at  Gharlestown. 

Of  the  town  of  Dorchester,  where  was  planted  the 
third  church  of  the  Massachusetts  Colony,  he  says: 

"The  third  Church  of  Christ  gathered  under  this 
Government  was  at  Dorcliester^  a  frontiro  Town  scituated 
very  pleasantly  both  for  facing  the  Sea,  and  also  its 
large  extent  into  the  main  Land,  well  watered  with  two 
small  lUvers;  neere  about  this  Towne  inhabited  some 
few  ancient  Traders,  who  were  not  of  this  select  l)and,  but 
came  for  other  ends,  as  Morton  of  Merrymouiit,  ^vho 
would  faine  have  resisted  this  works,  but  the  provident 
hand  of  Okri^  prevented.  The  forme  of  this  Towne  is 
almost  like  a  Serpent  turning  her  head  to  the  North- 
ward; over  against  Tompsons  Island,  and  the  Castle, 
her  body  and  wings  being  chiefly  built  on,  are  filled 
somewhat  thick  of  Houses,  only  that  one  of  her  Wings 
is  dipt,  her  Tayle  being  of  such  a  large  extent  that  shee 
can  hardly  draw  it  after  her;  Her  Houses  for  dwelling 
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are  about  one  hundred  and  forty,  Orchards  and  Gardens 
foil  of  Fruit-trees,  plenty  of  Come-Land,  although 
mnch  of  it  hath  been  long  in  tillage,  yet  hath  it  ordina- 
rily good  crops,  the  number  of  Trees  are  iieare  upon 
1500.  Cowes,  and  other  Cattell  of  that  kinde  about  450. 
Thus  hath  the  Lord  been  pleased  to  increase  his  poore 
dispersed  people,  whose  number  in  this  Flock  are  neare 
about  150.  their  firist  l*astor  called  to  feede  them  was 
the  lieverend,  and  godly  Mr.  Maa  ruclc.^^ 

The  same  writer  describes  Boston,  where  the  third 
church  was  established,  in  the  following  words: 

"  After  some  little  space  of  time  the  Church  of  Christ 
at  Charles  Town,  having  their  Sabbath  assemblies  oft- 
enest  on  the  South  side  of  the  Eiver,  agreed  to  leave  the 
people  on  that  side  to  themselves,  and  to  provide  another 
Pastor  for  Charles  Towne,  which  accordingly  they  did. 
So  that  the  fourth  Church  of'  Christ  issued  out  of 
Charles  Towne,  and  was  seated  at  Boston,  being  the  Cen- 
ter Towne  and  Metropolis  of  this  Wildernessc  worke  (but 
you  must  not  ima^ne  it  to  be  a  Metropolitan  Church) 
invironed  it  is  with  the  Brinish  flouds^  saving  one  small 
Istmos,  which  gives  free  accesse  to  the  Neighbour 
Townes ;  by  Land  on  the  South-side,  on  the  !N^orth-west, 
and  JS^orth-east,  two  constant  Faires  are  kept  for  daily 
traffique  thereunto,  the  forme  of  this  Towne  is  like  a 
heart  naturally  scituated  for  Fortifications,  having  two 
Hois  on  the  firontice  part  thereof  next  the  Sea,  the  one 
well  fortified  on  the  superfices  thereof,  with  store  of 
great  Artillery  well  mounted,  the  other  hath  a  very 
strong  battery  built  of  whole  Timber,  and  filled  with 
Earthy  at  the  descent  of  the  Hill  in  the  extreme  poynt 
thereof,  betwixt  these  two  strong  arms  lies  a  large  Cave 
or  Bay,  on  which  the  chiefest  part  of  this  Town  is 
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built,  over-topped  with  a  thii-d  Hill,  all  three  like  over- 
topping Towers  keepe  a  constant  watch  to  fore-see  the 
approach  of  forrein  dangers,  being  fnmished  mth  a 
Beacon  and  lowd  babling  Gxms,  to  ^ye  notice  by  their 
redoubled  eccho  to  all  their  Sister-townes,  the  cliiofe  Edi- 
fice of  this  Citv-like  To\\aie  is  crowded  on  the  Sea- 
.  bankes,  and  wharfed  out  with  great  industry  and  cost, 
the  buildings  beautiful!  and  large,  some  fairly  set  forth 
with  Brick,  Tile,  Stone  and  Slate,  and  orderly  placed 
with  comly  streets,  whose  continuall  inlargement  pre- 
•  sages  some  sumptuous  City.  The  wonder  of  this  mod- 
erne  Age,  that  a  few  yeares  should  bring  forth  such  great 
matters  by  so  meane  a  handfidl,  and  they  so  fbr  fix>m 
being  inriched  by  the  spoiles  of  other  Nations,  that  the 
states  of  many  of  them  have  beene  spoiled  by  the  Lordly 
Prelacy,  wiiose  Lands  must  assuredly  make  Restitutions. 
But  now  behold  the  admirable  Acts  of  Christy  at  this  his 
peoples  landing,  the  hideous  Thickets  in  this  place  were 
such  that  Wolfes  and  Beares  nurst  up  their  young  from 
the  eyes  of  all  beholders,  in  those  very  places  where  the 
streets  are  full  of  Girles  and  Boys,  sporting  up  and 
dowiie,  with  a  continued  concourse  of  people.  Good 
store  of  Shipping  is  here  yearly  buUt,  and  some  very 
faire  ones:  both  Tar  and  Mastes  the  Oountrey  affords 
from  its  own  soilc;  also  store  of  Yictuall  both  for  their 
owne  and  Forreiners-ships,  who  resort  hither  for  that 
end:  this  Town  is  the  yery  Mart  of  the  Land,  I^renok^ 
PortugaUa  and  Dutch,  come  hither  for  Traffique." 

Roxbury,  where  he  classes  the  fifth  church  in  the  col- 
ony is  thus  described  by  Capt.  Johnson: 

"  The  fift  Church  of  Christ  was  gathered  at  Hoxbury, 
scituated  between  Boston  and  Dorchester,  being  well 
watered  with  coole  and  pleasant  Springs  issuing  forth 
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the  Rocky-bills,  and  with  small  t^reshets,  wateriBg  the 

Vallies  oi"  this  fertill  Towue,  whose  forme  is  somewliat 
like  a  wedge  double  2)ointed,  entering  betweene  the  two 
foure  named  Townes  [Dorchester  and  Boston],  filled 
with  a  very  laborious  people,  whose  labom«  the  Lord 
bath  so  blest,  that  in  the  ropme  of  dismall  Swampes  and 
tearing  Bushes,  they  have  v^ery  goodly  Fruit-trees,  Iruit- 
ful]  Fields  and  Gardens,  their  Heard  of  Cowes,  Oxen 
and  other  young  Cattell  of  that  kind  about  350.  and 
dwelling-houses  neere  upon  120.  their  streetes  are 
large,  and  some  fayre  Houses,  yet  have  they  biiilt  their 
House  for  Church-assembly,  destitute  and  unbeautilied 
with  other  buildings.  The  Church  of  Christ  here  is  in- 
creased to  about  120.  persons,  their  first  Teaching  Elder 
called  to  Office  is  Mr.  Miot  a  yong  man,  at  his  com- 
ming  thither  of  a  cheerfull  spirit,  walUng  unblameable, 
of  a  godly  conversation,  apt  to  teach,  as  by  his  indefati- 
gable paines  both  with  his  own  Hock,  and  the  poore 
Indiana  doth  appeare,  whose  Language  he  learned  pur- 
posely to  helpe  them  to  the  knowledge  of  Gk>d  in  Christy 
frequently  Preaching  in  their  Wigwams^  and  Catechiz- 
ing their  Children." 

John  Josselyn,  gent.,  who  visited  isew  England 
about  two  hundred  years  ago,  on  his  return  to  Eng- 
land wrote  an  account  of  his  two  voyages,  which  were 
publisbed  at  the  Green  Dragon  in  St.  Paul'a  church- 
yard, London,  in  1G7.^.  lie  compiled  largely  from 
Johnson's  description  of  the  town,  and  added  a  few 
interesting  particulars,  irom  which  the  following  is 
extracted:  ''The  houses  are  for  the  most  part  raised 
on  the  sea-banks  and  wharfed  out  with  great  industry 
and  cost,  many  of  them  standing  upon  piles,  close 
together  on  each  side  of  the  stiects  as  in  London^ 
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and  fVumisbed  with  many  fair  shops,  their  materials  are 
Brick,  Stone,  Lime,  handsomely  contrived,  with  three 

meeting  Houses  or  Churehes,  and  a  Town-house 
built  upon  pillars  where  the  merchants  may  con- 
fer, in  the  Chambers  above  they  keep  their  monthly 
Conrts.  Their  streets  are  many  and  large,  paved  with 
pebble  stone,  and  the  Sonth-side  adorned  with  Gardens 
and  Orchards.  The  Town  is  rieh  and  very  })opulous, 
much  frequented  by  strangers,  here  is  the  dwelHng  of 
their  Govemour.  On  the  Korth-west  and  North-east 
two  constant  Fures  are  kept  for  daily  Traffick  there- 
unto. On  the  Sonth  there  is  a  small  but  pleasant  Com- 
mon, where  the  Galhmts  a  little  before  Sunset  walk  with 
their  3/arwiaZe/-^Iadanis,  as  we  do  in  Moorfields,  &c., 
till  the  nine  a  clock  Bell  rings  them  home  to  their  re- 
spective habitations,  when  presently  the  Constables  walk 
their  rounds  to  see  good  orders  kept,  and  to  take  up 
louse  people.  Two  miles  f  rom  theto"^^^l  at  a  place  called 
Muddy-River^  the  Inhabitants  have  Farms,  to  which  be- 
long rich  arable  grounds  and  meadows  where  they  keep 
their  Cattle  in  the  Summer,  and  bring  them  to  Boston  in 
the  Winter;  the  Harbour  before  the  Town  is  £lled  with 
Ships  and  other  Vessels  for  most  part  of  the  year." 

A  very  interesting  tract  in  the  manuscript  collections 
of  Antoine  Court,  preserved  in  the  Library  of  Geneva, 
and  published  in  a  magazine  in  February,  1867,  contains 
very  interesting  particulars  relating  to  Boston  in  1687. 
It  was  written  by  a  French  Protestant  refu<2:ee,  who  it 
appears  set  out  for  America  two  years  after  the  Revoca- 
tion of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  arrived  in  Boston  on 
the  seventeenth  of  October  of  that  year,  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  information  to  guide  his  fellow-refugees  in 
a  proposed  plan  of  settlement  in  America.    Mr.  J.  C. 
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Brevoort,  of  Brooklyn,  caused  an  edition  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  copies  of  a  translation  by  Mr.  E.  T. 
Fisher  to  be  printed  for  distribution  among  liis  literary 
correspondents.  Although  the  name  of  the  author  is 
unknown,  it  is  evident  the  tract  was  written  by  an  intel- 
ligent and  observing  person,  a  native  of  Languedoc. 
The  following  abstracts  are  given  in  the  language  of  the 
translator.  He  describes  the  town,  on  his  arrival,  thus: 
""We  sighted  Cape  Coot  [Cod J,  whieh  is  twenty 
Leagues  from  Boston  towards  the  South,  and  on  the 
Morrow  we  arrived  at  Boston,  after  having  fallen  in  with 
a  Number  of  very  pretty  Islands  that  lie  in  Front  of 
Boston,  most  of  them  cultivated  and  inhabited  by  Peas- 
ants, Avhieh  form  a  very  fine  Yiew.  Boston  is  situated 
at  the  Head  of  a  Bay  possibly  three  or  four  Leagues  in 
Circumference,  shut  in  by  the  Islands  of  which  I  have 
told  you.  Whatever  may  be  the  Weather,  Vessels  lie 
there  in  Safety.  The  Town  is  bu9t  on  the  Slope  of  a  lit^ 
tie  Hill,  and  is  as  large  as  La  Kochelle.  The  Town  and 
the  Land  outside  are  not  more  than  three  Miles  in  Cir- 
cuity for  it  is  almost  an  Island ;  it  would  only  be  necessary 
to  cat  through  a  Width  of  three  hundred  Paces,  all  Sand, 
which  in  less  than  twice  twenty-four  Hours  would  make 
Boston  an  Island  washed  on  all  Sides  bv  the  Sea.  The 
Town  is  almost  wholly  built  of  wooden  Houses ;  but 
since  there  have  been  some  ravages  by  Fire,  building  of 
Wood  is  no  longer  allowed,  so  that  at  this  present 
writing  very  handsome  Houses  of  Brick  are  going  up. 
I  ought  to  have  told  you,  at  the  Beginning  of  this  Arti- 
cle, that  you  pay  in  London  for  Passage  here  twenty 
Crowns  [28. 6d»  each],  and  twenty-four  if  you  prefer  to  • 
pay  in  Boston,  so  that  it  is  better  to  pay  here  than  in 
London;  you  have  one  Crown  over,  since  one  hundred 
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Pounds  at  London,  are  equal  to  one  hundred  and  twenty* 
five  here,  so  that  the  twenty  Crowns  one  must  pay  at 
London  are  twenty-five  Crowns  here,  by  Beason  of  the 

twenty-five  per  cent.,  and  twenty-four  is  all  one  has  to 
pay  here;  this  Increase  in  the  Value  of  Money  is  a  great 
lielp  to  the  poor  Kefugees,  should  they  brmg  any.'' 

He  describes  the  scarcity  of  laborers,  and  the  kind 
that  can  be  procured  as  follows: 

"You  can  bring  with  you  hired  Help  in  any  Voca- 
tion whatever;  there  is  an  absolute  Need  of  them  to  till 
the  Land.  You  may  also  own  Kegroes  and  Negresses; 
there  is  not  a  House  in  Boston,  however  small  may  be 
its  Means,  that  has  not  one  or  two.  There  are  those 
that  have  five  or  six,  and  all  make  a  crood  J^iving.  You 
employ  Savages  to  work  your  Fields,  in  Consideration 
of  one  Shilling  and  a  half  a  Day  and  Board,  which  is 
eighteen  Pence;  it  being  always  understood  that  you 
must  provide  them  with  Beasts  or  Utensils  for  Labor. 
It  is  better  to  liave  hired  Men  to  till  your  Land,  ise- 
groes  cost  from  twenty  to  forty  Pistoles  [the  Pistole 
was  then  worth  about  ten  Francs],  according  as  they 
are  skilful  or  robust;  there  is  no  Danger  that  they  will 
leave  you,  nor  hired  Help  likewise,  for  the  Moment  one 
is  missing  from  the  Town,  you  have  onlv  to  notify  the 
Savages,  who  provided  you  promise  them  Something,  and 
describe  the  Man  to  them,  he  is  right  soon  found.  But 
it  happens  rarely  that  they  quit  you,  for  they  woidd  know 
not  where  to  go,  there  being  few  trodden  Boads,  and  those 
which  arc  tro(ld(*n  lead  to  English  Towns  or  Villages, 
which,  on  your  writing,  will  immediately  send  back  your 
Men.  There  are  Ship*captains  who  might  take  them 
off;  but  that  is  open  Larceny  and  would  be  rigorously 
punished.   Houses  of  Brick  and  Frame  can  be  built 
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cheaply,  as  regards  Materials,  but  the  Labor  of  Work- 
men is  very  dear;  a  Man  cannot  be  got  to  work  for  less 
than  twenty-four  Pence  a  Day  and  found." 

Concerning  ihe  products  of  the  country^  he  is  some- 
what more  careM  in  his  remarks  than  previous  writers^ 
and  says: 

"Pasturage  abounds  here.  You  can  raise  every 
Kind  of  Cattle,  which  thrive  well.  An  Ox  costs  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  Crowns;  a  Cow,  eight  to  ten;  Horses, 
from  ten  to  fifty  Crowns,  and  in  Plenty.  There  are 
even  wild  ones  in  the  Woods,  which  are  yours  if  you  can 
catch  them.  Foals  are  sometimes  caught.  Beef  costs 
two  Pence  the  Pound;  Mutton,  two  Pence;  Pork  from 
two  to  three  Pence,  according  to  the  Season;  Monr 
fourteen  Shillings  the  one  himdred  and  twelve  Pound, 
all  l)(>lted;  Fish  is  very  cheap,  and  Vegetables  also; 
Cabbage,  Turnips,  Onions  and  Carrots  abound  here. 
Moreover,  there  are  Quantities  of  Kuts,  Chestnuts,  and 
Hazdnnts  wild.  These  l^uts  are  small,  but  of  wonder^ 
fnl  Flavor.  I  have  been  told  that  there  are  other  Sorts 
which  we  shall  see  in  the  Season.  I  am  assured  that 
the  Woods  are  full  of  Strawben-ies  in  their  Season.  I 
have  seen  Quantities  of  wild  Grapevine,  and  eaten 
Grapes  of  very  good  Flavor,  kept  by  one  of  my  Friends. 
There  is  no  Doubt  that  the  Yine  will  do  very  well;  there 
is  some  little  planted  in  the  Country,  w^hich  has  grown. 

"  The  Rivers  arc  full  of  Fish,  and  we  have  so  great  a 
Quantity  of  Sea  and  lUver  Fish  that  no  Account  is  made 
of  them.  There  are  here  Craftsmen  of  every  kind,  and 
particularly  Carpenters  for  the  building  of  Ships.  The 
Day  after  my  Arrival,  I  saw  them  ]mt  into  the  AVater 
one  of  three  hundred  Tons,  and  since,  they  have 
launched  two  others  somewhat  smaller.   This  Town 
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carries  on  a  great  Trade  with  the  Islands  of  America 
and  with  Spain.  Thvy  carry  to  the  Islands  Flour,  Salt 
^  Beef,  Salt  Pork,  Cod,  Staves,  Salt  Salmon,  Salt  Mack- 
erel, Onions,  and  Oysters  salted  in  Barrels,  great  Quan* 
tities  of  which  are  taken  here;  and  for  their  Betam  they 
bring"  Sugar,  Cotton  Wood,  Molasses,  Indigo,  Sago 
[Maniliot  i(fih'ssi//ia\  and  IMeccs  of  ♦  *  ♦  *  In 
the  Trade  with  Spain,  they  carry  only  dried  Fish,  which 
is  to  be  had  here  at  eight  to  twelve  Shillings  the  Quintal, 
according  to  Quality:  the  Return  Cargo  is  in  Oils, 
"Wine  and  Brandy,  and  other  Merchandise  which  comes 
by  AVay  of  London,  for  Xuthing  can  he  imported 
here,  coming  from  a  foreign  Port,  unless  it  has  first  been 
to  London  and  paid  the  half  Duty,  after  which  it  can  be 
transported  here,  where  for  all  Duty  one-half  pc  r  cent  is 
paid  for  Importation,  since  Merchandise  for  Exporta- 
tion pays  Xothing  at  all." 

According  to  the  testimony  of  this  writer  it  appears 
that  the  same  liberty  was  granted  to  travellers  as  now. 
"  One  can  come  to  this  Country,"  he  says,  "  and  return 
the  same  as  in  Europe.  There  is  the  greatest  Liberty, 
and  you  may  live  without  any  Constraint."  But  it  was 
necessary  that  those  who  desired  to  carry  on  business 
should  be  naturalized  in  London  before  coming  to 
America. 

The  number  of  French  I*roLesLauLs  mentioned  as 
very  small. 

"Here  in  Boston  there  are  not  more  than  twenty 
French  Families,  and  they  are  every  Day  dunmish'mg, 
on  Account  of  departing  for  the  Country  to  buy  or  hire 

Land  and  (o  thrive  to  make  some  Settlement.  They  are 
expected  this  Spring  from  all  Quarters.  Two  young 
Men  have  lately  arrived  from  Carolina,  who  give  some 
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News  of  that  Country;  especially  they  say  they  never 
saw  so  miserable  a  Country,  and  so  unlieaUhful  a  Cli- 
mate. They  have  Fevers  there  during  the  whole  Year, 
such  as  that  those  attacked  rarelj  recover;  and  if  there  he 
some  who  escape  then*  Effect,  they  hecome  all  ' leather- 
colored,  as  are  these  two  who  have  arrived,  who  are  Ob- 
jects of  Compassion." 

Another  interesting  subject  he  speaks  of  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner: 

"  As  for  wild  Beasts,  we  have  here  plenty  of  Bears, 
and  Wolves  in  fj^wixt  Xiunher  who  commit  Kavaj^es 
among  the  Sheep,  if  «^ood  Precautions  are  not  taken. 
We  also  have  here  plenty  of  Battlesnakes,  but  they  have 
not  yet  showed  themselves.  I  have  seen  only  some  small 
Snakes  of  three  Inches  [around?]  and  long  in  Propor- 
ti(ni;  tlu  ri'  arc  a  great  many,  for  they  are  to  be  seen 
seven  or  eiglit  together.  All  these  Animals  flee  from 
Man,  and  it  doth,  not  seem  that  they  harm  anybody." 

Of  the  colonists,  he  speaks  less  flatteringly,  and  in  a 
way  that  would  leave  a  very  unfavorable  impression  of 
their  manners  and  behavior: 

**The  English,"  he  writes,  "who  inhabit  these  Coun- 
tries are  as  elsewhere,  good  and  bad;  but  one  sees  more 
of  the  Latter  than  the  Former,  and  to  state  the  Case  to 
you  in  a  few  Words,  there  are  here  of  all  kinds,  and  con- 
se'juently  <)f  every  Kind  of  Life  and  Manners;  not  that 
disputing  and  quarreling  are  common  with  them,  but 
they  do  not  lead  good  Lives.  There  are  those  who 
practice  no  Formality  of  Marriage  except  joining  Hands, 
and  so  live  in  Common ;  others  who  are  sixty  Years  of 
Age  and  are  not  yet  baptized,  because  they  are  not  Mem- 
bers [of  the  Church].  It  is  about  a  ^Tonth  since  they 
baptized  in  our  Church  a  Woman  of  forty-five  and  five 
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of  her  Children.  Her  eldest  might  have  been  sixteen 
Years  old;  the  Presbyterians  wonld  not  baptize  her 
because  she  had  not  become  a  Member  [of  the  Church] 

Such  was  the  appearance  of  Boston  in  its  earliest 
days,  as  given  by  writers  whose  statements  are  the  most 
worthy  of  reliance.  As  the  town  increased  in  age,  in  the 
number  of  its  inhabitants,  and  in  its  resources,  changes 
necessarily  took  place^  a  description  of  which  will  be 
attempted  in  sncceeding  chapters. 


CHAPTER  m. 

AUCIKNT  DESC&IFIIOITS  BT  ENGLISa  WBIXEBS. 

Andent  Description  of  Boston  and  ita  Inba})itaut8,  by  Edward  Ward,  In  1699 

•  •  •  The  High  street,  ftmr  Heetlng  Hooaes,  Rcligioos  Character  of  llie  Peo- 
ple, iiid  Boltdajs  *  •  •  ForUdden  IHiliict,  and  Penalty  fbr  KlMing;  Dnmkeii- 
oeMand  Plroflutty •  •  •  A Cudg^  In  tbe  Dark>**Bo8ton  Women  In  lfi09««« 
The  old  Town  Pttnp  •  •  •  Boston  Factors  Scandallxed  •  •  •  Purchase  of  Boston 
.••Comments  on  the  Libellous  Ward  •.•John  Dunton's  Life  and  Errors 
in  ICJ^tN  Printed  in  1705  .  •  •  Daniel  Neal's  Account  of  Boston  in  1719  •  •  •  Situ- 
ation of  the  Town  ■ . .  The  Bay  of  Boston  • .  •  Tlie  Pier  •  •  •  Form  of  the  Town 

•  •  •  Population  •  •  •  Places  of  Public  Worship  •  •  •  Polite  Conversation,  etc.,  of 
the  People  •••  Trade  and  Commerce •••Aoconnt  by  Jerenqr  Dominer,  In 
1791  •••Boaton  In  1787. 

Is  1699,  a  curiotiB  and  somewhat  free-writing  Eng- 

li.shmau  ])ul)lislied  an  account  of  his  ''Trip  to  New 
England,'-  wherein  he  gave  a  very  curious  description  of 
Boston,  which,  notwithstanding  its  ridiculous  ( ockney- 
ism,  will  be  found  to  contain  some  considerable  smartr 
ness,  and  wiH  certainly  give  a  good  idea'of  the  standing 
our  forefathers  had  in  the  estimation  of  those  who  were 
more  worldly-minded  if  not  less  religiously  inclined.  Mr. 
Edward  Ward,  the  Londoner,  wrote  thus  of  our  good 
old  town: 

"On  the  Bouth-west  side  of  Massachusets-Bay,  is  • 

Boston;  whose  Name  is  taken  from  a  Town  in  Lincoln- 
shire: And  is  the  Metiopolis  of  all  New-England.  The 
Houses  in  some  parts  joyn  as  in  London.  The  Buildings, 
like  their  Women,  being  Neat  and  Handsome.  And 
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their  Streets,  like  the  Hearts  of  the  Male  Inhabitants, 
are  Paved  with  Pebble. 

"In  the  Cliit'f,  or  liiuh  Sti'eet,  thert'  arc  stately  Kdi- 
£ces,  some  of  which  have  cost  the  owners  two  or  thi'ce 
Thousand  Founds  the  raising;  which,  I  think,  plainly 
proves  Two  old  Adages  true,  viz:  That  a  Fool  and  his 
Money  is  soon  parted ;  and,  set  a  Beorprar  on  Horse-back 
he'll  liide  to  the  Devil;  for  the  Fathers  of  these  Men 
were  Tinkers  and  Peddlers. 

''To  the  Glory  of  Beligion,  and  the  Credit  of  the 
Town,  there  are  four  Chnrc^ies,  bmlt  with  Clipboards 
and  Shing'Ics,  after  the  Fashion  of  oiii-  ^[ccting-honses; 
which  are  siipply'd  by  four  IMinislcrs,  to  whom  some, 
very  justly,  have  apply'd  these  Epitliites,  one  a  Scholar, 
the  Second  ,a  Gentleman,  the  Third  a  Dunce,  and  the 
Fourth  a  Clown. 

"Their  Churches  are  Independent,  every  Con<2^ga- 
tion,  or  Assembly,  in  Ecclesiastical  Affairs,  being  dis- 
tinctly Govem'd  by  their  own  Elders  and  Deacons,  who 
in  their  Turns  set  the  Psalms;  and  the  former  are  as 
busie  on  Simdays,  to  excite  the  People  to  a  Liberal  Con- 
ti'ibutioii,  as  our  Church-AVardens  at  l*]astei-  and  Christ- 
mas, are  with  theii*  Dishes,  to  make  a  Coiiectiou  for  the 
Poor. 

"Every  Stranger  is  unavoidably  forc'd  to  take  tins 
Notice,  That  in  Boston,  there  are  more  Religious  Zea- 
lots than  Honest-men,  more  Parsons  than  Churches,  and 
more  Chui'ches  than  Parishes:  For  the  Town,  unlike  the 
People,  is  subject  to  no  Division. 

"  The  Inhabitants  seem  very  Beli^ous,  showing  many 
outward  and  visible  Signs  of  an  inward  and  Spiritual 
(irace:  lint  tho'  they  wear  in  their  Faces  the  Innocence 
of  Doves,  you  will  iiud  them  in  theii*  Dealings,  as  Subtile 
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as  Serpents.  Interest  is  their  Faith,  Money  their  God 
and  Large  Possessions  the  only  Heaven  they  covet. 

"Election,  Commencement,  and  I'raining-days,  are 
their  only  Iloly-days;  tht'y  keep  no  Saints-Days,  nor 
will  they  allow  the  Apostles  to  be  Saints,  yet  they  assume 
that  Sacred  Dignity  .to  themselves;  and  say,  in  the  Title 
Page  of  their  Psalm-Book,  Printed  for  the  Edification 
of  the  Saints  in  Old  and  New  England." 

Tliis  writer  very  sorely  scandalized  not  only  the  clergy 
and  the  traders,  bi^t  also  the  good  women,  both  young 
and  old,  and  the  people  generally.  A  few  more  quota- 
tions from  this  writer  will  do. 

"If  you  Kiss  a  Woman  in  Publick,  tho'  oflerd  as  a 
Courteous  Salutation,  if  any  Information  is  given  to  the 
Select  Members,  both  shall  be  AVhip'd  or  FinM.  But 
the  good  humor'd  Lasses,  to  make  you  amends,  will  Kiss 
the  Kinder  in  a  Comer.  A  Captain  of  a  Ship  who  had 
been  a  long  Voyage,  happened  to  meet  his  Wife,  and 
Kist  her  in  the  Street;  for  which  he  was  Fin'd  Ten  Shil- 
lings, and  forc'd  to  pay  the  Money.  Another  Inhabitant 
of  the  Town  was  fin'd  Ten  Shillings  for  Kissing  his  own 
wife  in  his  Garden;  and  obstinately  refusing  to  pay  the 
Money,  endured  Twenly  Lashes  at  the  Gun.  And  at 
this  rate  one  of  the  delightfulest  Customs  in  the  World 
will  in  time  be  quite  thrown  out  of  Fashion,  to  the  Old 
Folk  satisfkction,  but  to  the  Young  ones  Lamentatdon, 
who  love  it  as  well  in  Kew-England,  as  we  do  in  the 
Old. 

"  Every  Tenth  man  is  chose  as  one  of  the  Select,  who 
have  power,  together,  to  Regulate  and  Punish  all  Disor- 
ders that  happen  in  their  several  Neighbour-hoods.  The 
Penalty  forThninkenness,  is  whipping  or  a  Crown ;  Curs- 
ing or  Swearing,  the  same  Fine,  or  to  be  bor'd  thro'  the 
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tongae  with  a  hot  iron:  But  get  your  Select  Member 
into  your  Company  and  Treat  him,  and  you  may  do 

either  without  ofience ;  and  be;  as  safe  as  a  Parishoner 
here  iu  a  Tavern  in  the  Church- Wardens  Company  in 
Serraon-time." 

"  They  are  very  busie  in  detecting  one  another's  fail- 
inj^s ;  and  he  is  accounted,  by  their  Church  GJoverners, 
a  ^reritorious  Christiuu,  that  betrays  his  Neighbour  to  a 
AVhi])|)in«^-Post. 

"  A  good  cudgel  apply'd  in  the  Dark,  is  an  excellent 
Medicine  for  a  Malignant  Spirit  I  knew  it  once  Ex- 
perienced at  Boston,  with  a  very  good  success,  upon  an 
Ohl  Rigged  Precisian,  one  of  their  Select,  who  used  to 
be  more  then  ordinary  vigilant  in  discovering  every  little 
Irregularity  in  the  Neighbourhood;  I  happening  one 
Night  to  be  pritty  Merry  with  a  Friend,  opposite  to  the 
Zealots  dwelling,  who  got  out  of  his  Bed  in  his  Wast- 
eoat  and  Drawers,  to  listen  at  onr  Window.  !Mv  Friend 
having  oil  been  servVl  so,  had  left  unbolted  his  Cellar 
Trap-door,  as  a  Pit-fall  for  Mr.  Busie-Body,  who  step- 
ping upon  it,  sunk  down  with  an  Outcry  like  a  distressed 
Mariner  in  a  sinking  I^nnace.  My  Friend  having 
])lanlc(l  a  Cndgcl  ready,  run  down  Stairs,  crying 
Thieves,  and  belaboured  Old  Troublesome  very  sevearly 
before  he  would  know  him.  He  crying  out  I  am  your 
Neighbour.  Ton  Lye,  you  Lye,  you  Rogue,  says  my 
Friend,  my  Neighbours  are  Honest  Men,  you  are  some 
Thief  coine  lo  Kob  my  House.  13y  this  time  I  went 
down  with  a  Candle,  my  Pricnd  seeming  wonderfully 
surpriz'd  to  see  'twas  his  Neighbour,  and  one  of  the 
Select  too,  put  on  a  Ooimterfeit  Countenance,  and 
heartily  beg'd  his  Pardon.  Away  troop'd  the  Old  Fox, 
Grumbling  and  Slu'ugiug  up  his  Shoulders^  and  became 
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afterwards  the  most  Moderate  Man  in  Authority  in  the 
whole  Town  of  Boston. 

*•  A  litdc-  Pains  sometimes  do  good 
To  buch  Cross  Knotty  Sticks  of  Wood. 
Correction  is  the  best  Receipt, 
To  set  a  Crooked  Temper  Strcight. 
If  such  Old  Stabborn  Boughs  can  Bend, 
And  from  a  Just  Ghastiament  mend, 
Pond  Parents  pray  a«gn  a  Beaaon, 
Why  Yontii  should  want  it  in  dne  Season. 

"The  "Women  here,  are  not  at  all  infcriour  in  Beauty 
to  the  Ladies  of  London,  having  rather  the  Advantage  of 
a  better  Complexion ;  but  as  for  the  Men,  they  are  gen- 
erally Meagre;  and  have  got  the  Hypocritical  Knack, 
like  our  English  Jews,  of  screwing  their  Faces,  into 
sncb  Puritanical  postures  that  yon  woidd  think  they 
were  always  Praying  to  themselves,  or  rimning  melan- 
choly Mad  about  some  Mistery  in  the  Kevelations;  so 
that  'tis  rare  to  see  a  handsome  Man  in  the  Country,  for 
they  have  all  one  Oast,  but  of  what  Tribe  I  know  not. 

**  The  Gravity  and  Piety  ol'  their  looks,  are  of  great 
Service  to  these  American  Christians:  It  makes  strangers 
that  come  amongst  them,  give  credit  to  their  Words. 
And  it  is  a  Froyerb  with  those  that  know  them.  Who- 
soever believes  a  New-England  Saint,  shall  be  sure  to 
be  Cheated:  And  lie  that  Knows  how  to  deal  with  their 
Traders,  may  deal  with  the  Devil  and  fear  no  Craft. 

"I  was  mightily  pleas'd  one  Morning  with  a  Conten- 
tion between  two  Boys  at  a  Pump  in  Boston,  about  who 
should  draw  their  Water  first.  One  Jostled  the  other 
from  the  Ilaiidlf,  and  he  would  fill  his  Bucket  first, 
because  his  Master  said  Prayei*s  and  sun;)r  Psalms  twice 
a  Day  in  his  Family,  and  the  other  Master  did  nol.  To 
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which  the  Witty  Knave  made  this  reply,  Our  House 
stands  backward  in  a  Court;  if  my  Master  had  a  Room 

next  the  Struct,  as  your  Master  has,  he'd  Pray  twice  to 
youi*  blasters  once,  that  lie  wou'd,  and  therefore  I'U  fill 
my  pail  tirst,  Marry  will  1,  and  did  accordingly." 

This  last  anecdote  evidently  refers  to  the  Old  Town 
Pump  which  in  the  olden  time  stood  in  the  middle  of 
'\Vashiii<^toii  street,  a  few  yards  north  of  the  head  of  Coiiit 
stivet.  If  the  reader  will  bear  with  two  more  short 
quotations  irom  this  absurd  traveller,  we  will  leave  him 
to  his  former  unknown  and  unappreciated  existence. 
He  thus  vilified  our  honest  traders  and  the  worthy  first 
settlers  of  the  town: 

"Some  Years  Ago,  when  the  Factors  at  Boston  were 
credited  with  large  Stocks  by  our  English  Merchants, 
and  being  backward  in  their  Betums,  and  more  in  thdr 
Books  than  they  were  willing  to  satisfie,  contriv'd  this 
Stratagem  to  out-wit  their  Correspondents.  As 'tis  said, 
They  set  Fii'e  to  then-  Ware-houses,  after  the  disposal  ol 
their  Goods,  and  Burnt  them  down  to  the  Ground,  pre^ 
tending  in  their  Letters,  they  were  all  undone,  their  Car- 
go9  and  Books  all  destroy'd;  and  so  at  once  Ballanc'd 
their  Accounts  with  England."' 

The  last  quotation,  it  will  be  perceived,  is  much  the 
worst  of  his  numerous  scandalous  statements;  and  it 
would  have  been  omitted  here,  as  many  others  of  too 
gross  a  character  for  the  readers  of  the  present  day  have 
been,  were  it  not  that  it  refers  so  pointedly  to  the 
first  possession  of  the  peninsula  by  Europeans.  There 
is  no  reason  whatever  for  the  assertion  which  follows: 

The  Ground  upon  which  Boston  (the  Metropolis  of 
New-England)  stands,  was  purchased  from  the  l^atives, 
by  the  first  English  Proprietors,  for  a  Bushel  of  AVaui- 
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pum-peag  and  a  Botde  of  Rum,  being  of  an  mconsider- 

able  Value.  Tin  ro fore  the  Converted  Indians,  (who 
have  the  use  ol"  the  Scriptures)  cannot  blame  Esau  lor 
aelUng  his  Birth-right  for  a  mess  of  Porrage." 

Edward  Ward,  the  author  so  largely  quoted  from,  was 
the  first  of  a  numerous  list  of  Londoners  who  have  vis- 
ited Xew  England  lor  the  ])nrpose  of  traducing  it.s  in- 
habitants, and  casting  ridicule  upon  its  customs  and 
practices.  From  such  persons  have  been  transmitted 
the  false  traditions  of  oiu*  ancestry  which  are  met  with 
so  frequently  by  historical  inquirers.  The  good  that 
this  class  oi'  writers  give  should  be  thankfully  received, 
for  the  false  can  be  easily  disproved.  The  laws  alluded 
to  in  the  above  extracts  are  partly  falsifications,  and 
partly  exaggerations.  The  incident  at  the  old  town 
pump  was  undoubtedly  a  stretch  of  the  author's  imagi- 
nation. The  great  fires  which  had  taken  i)lace  previous 
to  his  visit  happened  during  the  years  1G53,  1G76, 1679, 
1683,  1690,  and  1691;  and  none  of  them  could  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  causes  assigned  by  him.  The  four  clergy- 
men alludi'd  to  were  probably  Rev.  Benjamin  Wads- 
worth  of  the  first  church,  Kev.  Cotton  Mather  of  the 
second  church  (old  north),  liev.  Samuel  AVillard,  of 
the  third  church  (old  south),  and  £ev.  Samuel  Myles, 
rector  of  the  episcopal  church  (king's  chapel) ;  neither 
oi' whom  were  entitled  to  be  called  clowns  or  dunces,  as 
all  of  them  were  gentlemen  and  scholars. 

During  the  first  century  of  the  settlement  of  the  town, 
many  tourists  who  visited  the  place  have  given  journals 
to  the  public.  Among  these  were  John  Dnnton,  a  Lon- 
don bookseller,  and  author,  who  was  here  in  the  vcar 
K386,  and  who  published  a  book  entitled  his  "Life  and 
Errors,"  printed  in  London  in  170o.   In  1867,  letters 
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by  this  same  author,  embodying  his Life  and  Errors,^ 

were  cHlited  by  Wm.  H.  Whitinoro,  of  Boston,  and  a 
small  edition  of  two  hundred  and  ten  co[)ies  printed  for 
subscribers  an4  others.  Several  pages  of  these  works 
are  given  to  pleasant  personal  reminisoences,  and  mention 
of  Boston  families,  written  entirely  in  a  different  manner 
from  those  of  Mr.  Ward.  As  these  contain  very  little 
especially  relating  to  the  t()pograi)hy  of  the  town,  which 
is  not  compiled  from  Josselyn  and  other  writers,  but  are 
more  partictdarly  given  to  allusion  to  persons,  they  are 
passed  by  at  this  time. 

The  following  de  scription  of  the  town  was  written  l^y 
Daniel  .Neal,  in  the  year  1719,  and  shows  how  much  of 
a  change  occurred  in  about  twenty  years.  As  it  is  very 
nearly  cotemporaneous  with  Bonner's  plan  of  the  town, 
the  first  printed  map  of  Boston,  it  may  be  considered 
particuhiriy  vahialjlr  in  (connection  therewith.  Speaking 
of  Suffolk  county,  he  says: 

The  Capital  of  tiiis  County,  and  of  aHJfieuh'Mngland 
is  Boston^  which  according  to  the  exact  Calculation  of 
Thomas  Brtxitle^  Esq;  is  71  Degrees  West  from  Lon- 
don, Latitude  42  Degrees  24  JMorth,  Variation  of  the 
i^eedle,  nearest  9  Degrees  West.  'Tis  pleasantly 
situated  in  a  Peninsula  about  four  Miles  in  Compass 
at  the  Bottom  of  a  fine  Bay,  guarded  from  the  Rough* 
ness  of  the  Ocean  by  several  Rocks  appearing  above 
"Water;  and  by  above  a  Dozen  Islands,  many  of  which 
are  inhabited,  and  oue  called  Nottles- Island,  within  these 
few  years  was  esteemed  worth  2  or  300  L  per  'Ann.  to 
the  Owner  Colonel  Shrimpton;  there  is  but  one  common 
and  safe  Passage  into  the  Bay,  and  that  not  very  broad, 
there  being  hardly  lioom  for  three  Ships  to  come  in, 
board  and  board  at  a  time,  but  being  once  in,  there  id 
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Room  for  the  Anchorage  of  500  Sail.  The  most  remark- 
able of  those  Islands  is  called  Castle- Island,  from  the 
Castle  that  is  built  in  it^  it  stands  about  a  League  from 
the  Town  upoB  the  main  Channel  leading  to  it,  and  is  so 
conveniently  situated,  that  no  Ship  of  Burthen  can  ap- 
proach the  Town  without  the  Hazard  of  being  torn  in 
Pieces  by  its  Cannon.*'  After  giving  a  description  of 
the  fortifications  upon  Castle  Island,  Mr.  IN'eal  proceeds 
as  follows,  But  to  prevent  any  possible  Surprize  from 
an  Enemy,  there  is  a  Light-house  built  on  a  Bock,  ap- 
pearing above  Water  about  two  long  Leagues  from  the 
Town  which  in  Time  of  War  makes  a  signal  to  the 
Castle,  and  the  Castle  to  the  Town  by  hoisting  and 
lowering  the  Union-Flag,  so  many  Times  as  there  are 
Ships  approaching,  which  if  they  exceed  a  certain  dum- 
ber, the  Castle  fires  three  Guns  to  alarm  the  Town  of 
Boston,  and  the  Governor,  if  need  be,  orders  a  Beacon 
to  be  fired,  which  alanns  ail  the  a<^acent  Countrey;  so 
that  unless  an  Enemy  can  be  supposed  to  sail  by  so 
many  Islands  and  Bocks  in  a  Fog,  the  Town  of  Boston 
must  have  six  or  more  Hours  to  prepare  for  their  Re- 
ception; ])nt  supposing  they  might  pass  the  Castle,  there 
are  two  Batteries  at  the  orth  and*  South  Ends  of  the 
Town,  which  command  the  whole  Bay,  and  make  it  im- 
possible for  an  Enemy's  Ship  of  Burthen  to  ride  there  in 
safety,  while  the  Merchantmen  and  small  Craft  may 
retire  up  into  Charles  River,  out  of  reach  of  their 
Cannon. 

^  The  Bay  of  Boston  is  spacious  enough  to  contain 
in  a  manner  the  Nayy  of  England,  The  Masts  of  Ships 

here,  and  at  proper  Seasons  of  the  Year,  make  a  kind  of 
Wood  of  Trees  like  that  we  sec  upon  the  River  of 
Tha/fnes  about  Wa^pping  and  lAmehomey  which  may 
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easily  be  imagined  when  we  consider;  that  by  Computa- 
tion given  in  to  the  Collectors  of  his  Majesty's  Customs 
to  the  Governor  upon  the  building  of  tlie  Light-house, 
it  appeared  that  there  was  24000  Ton  of  Shipping 
cleared  annually. 

''At  the  Bottom  of  the  Bay  is  a  noble  Pier,  1800  or 
2000  Foot  long,  with  ;i  Kow  of  AVare-houses  on  the 
-North  iSide,  for  the  Use  of  Merchants.  The  Pier  runs 
so  far  into  the  Bay,  that  Ships  of  the  greatest  Burthen 
may  unlade  without  the  Help  of  Boats  or  Lighters. 
From  the  Head  of  the  Pier  you  go  up  the  chief  Street 
of  the  Town,  at  the  Upper  End  of  which  is  the  Town 
House  or  Exeliange,  a  fine  piece  of  Building,  containing, 
besides  the  Walk  for  the  Merchants,  the  Council  Cham- 
ber, the  House  of  Commons,  and  another  spacious  Room 
for  the  Sessions  of  the  Courts  of  Justice.  The  Exchange 
is  surrounded  with  Booksellers  Sliops,  which  have  a 
go(jd  Trade. '  There  are  five  Printing-Presses  in  JSostoiiy 
which  are  generally  full  of  Work,  by  which  it  appears^ 
that  Humanity  and  the  Knowledge  of  Letters  flourish 
more  here  than  in  all  the  other  English  Plantations  put 
together;  for  in  the  City  of  ^^ew-Y^orh  there  is  but  one 
Bookseller's  Shop,  and  in  the  Plantations  of  Virgimay 
Maryland^  Carolina,  BarbadoeSy  and  the  Islands,  none 
at  all. 

"The  Town  of  Boston  lies  in  the  Form  of  a  half  Moon 

I'ound  the  Harbour,  the  surrounding  Shore  being  high, 
and  alfording  a  vciy  agreeable  Prospect.  A  considera- 
ble Part  of  the  Peninsula  upon  which  the  Town  stands, 
is  not  yet  built  upon,  as  the  Header  will  observe  by  the 
Maj)  [a  small  plan  of  the  vicinity  and  harbor  3  1-4  by  3 
inclies]  ;  but  yet  tlicre  are  at  ])re8cnt  twenty-two  Allies, 
thiiiy-six  Lanes,  forty-two  Streets,  and  in  all  together 
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abont  three  thousand  Houses,  several  of  which  for  the 

Beauty  of  the  BuUdings  may  compare  with  most  in 

the  City  of  hondon.  The  Town  is  well  i)ave(l,  and  sev- 
eral of  the  Streets  as  wide  and  spacious  as  can  be 
desired." 

After  computing  the  number  of  inhabitants  of  Boston 

to  be  about  20,000,  he  remarks,  "Whence  it  appears,  that 
the  Town  is  considerably  increased  within  these  hist  ten 
or  twelve  Years;  for  the  late  ingenious  Tho,  BrcM&^ 
Esq;  whose  MS.  Observations  are  now  before  me,  says, 
that  in  the  Year  1706  the  Number  of  Inhabitants  did 
not  amount  to  above  12  or  13,000  Souls,  lie  further 
adds,  that  the  Militia  of  the  Town  consisted  then  of 
eight  Companies  of  Foot,  of  about  150  or  160  in  a  Com- 
pany, and  one  Troop  of  Horse;  but  the  Inhabitants  being 
since  increased  above  a  third  Pail,  their  lAtGlitia-must 
now  amount  to  near  2000  Men." 

IMr.  Neal  then  mentions  the  i)laces  of  public  worship, 
ten  in  number,  viz:  the  Old  Church,  whereof  Bev.  Ben- 
jamin Wadsworth  and  Bev.  Thomas  Foxcroft,  ^^Bnmnr 
Mfo,"  were  pastors;  the  North  Church,  Doctors  Increase 
and  Cotton  blather,  pastors;  the  Soutli  Church,  Ivev. 
Joseph  8ewall  and  liev.  Thomas  Prince,  i)astors;  the 
Churc4i  in  Brattle  street,  Bev.^  Benjamin  Golman  and 
Bev.  William  Cooper,  PteabyterianSy^^  pastors;  the 
New  North,  Rev.  John  Webb,  pastor,  and  the  New 
South,  Bev.  Samuel  Checkley.  pastor.  Besides  these 
were  one  Episcopal  Church,  one  French,  one  Anabap- 
tist, and  one  congregation  of  Quakers. 

Mr.  Neal  further  remarks,  ''The  Conversation  in  this 
Town  is  as  polite  as  in  most  of  the  Cities  and  Towns  in 
EiigJand ;  maiiv  ol  thcii-  Merchants  liavin^  travchcd  into 
Europe;  and  those  that  stay  at  home  having  the  Advan- 
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tage  of  a  free  Conyersation  with  Travellers;  so  that  a 
Gentleman  from  London  would  almost  think  himself  at 

home  at  BoRion^  when  he  ohserves  the  ^NTumbers  of  Peo- 
ple, their  houses,  their  Furniture,  their  Tables,  tlieir 
Dress  and  Conversation,  which  perliaps  is  as  splendid 
and  showy,  as  that  of  the  most  considerable  Tradesmen 
in  IiOfndon. 

**Upon  the  whole,  Boston  is  the  most  flourisliing 
Town  Ibr  Trade  and  Conuncrce  in  the  Enylish  America; 
here  the  Governor  commonly  resides,  the  General  Court 
and  Assembly  meet,  the  Courts  of  Judicature  sit,  and 
the  AffjEurs  of  the  whole  Province  are  transacted;  'lis  the 
best  Port  in  NeW'Eiif)hui<L  I'rom  whence  3  or  400  Sail 
of  Shi[)s,  Ketches,  Brigantines,  &c.  arc  laden  every  Year 
Avith  Lumber,  liecf,  Pork,  Fish,  &c.  for  several  Parts 
of  Ewrcfpe  and  ^menca." 

In  the  year  1721  Jeremy  Dummer,  the  Massachusetts 
agent  to  England,  wrote  a  similar  account  of  the  town, 
in  which  the  writings  of  Mr.  iNeal  were  largely  used. 

A  good  idea  of  the  town  as  it  was  in  the  year  1787, 
nearly  seventy  years  later  than  Ideal's  account,  will  be 
found  in  the  following,  published  at  Philadelphia  in  the 

Colunil)ian  ^[a^a/ine : 

**  Boston,  the  metropolis  of  Massachiusetts  Bay,  in 
JS^ew  England,  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  flourish- 
ing towns  in  l^orth  America.  It  is  situated  upon  a 
peninsula,  or  rather  an  island,  joined  to  the  continent  by 
an  isthmus,  or  narrow  neck  of  land,  jialf  a  mile  in  Icngtli, 
at  the  bottom  of  a  spacious  and  noble  harbour,  defended 
from  the  sea  by  a  number  of  small  islands.  The  length 
of  it  b  nearly  two  miles,  and  the  breadth  of  it  half  a  one; 
and  it  is  supposed  to  contain  3000  houses,  and  18  or 
20,000  inhabitants.    At  the  entrance  of  the  harbour 
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stands  a  very  good  lighthouse;  and  upon  an  island, 
about  a  league  from  the  town,  a  considerable  castle, 

moiintln<^  near  150  cannon.  Tliere  arc  several  good 
batteries  about  it,  and  one  in  particular  very  sti'oug, 
built  by  Mr.  Shirley.  There  are  also  two  batteries  in 
the  town,  for  16  or  20  guns  each,  but  they  are  not, 
I  believe,^  of  any  force.  The  buildings  in  Boston  are 
in  general  good,  the  streets  are  open,  spacious  and 
well  paved.  The  country  round  about  it  is  exceed- 
mgly  delightful;  and  jfrom  a  lull,  which  stands  close 
to  the  town,  where  there  is  a  beacon  erected  to  alarm 
the  neighbourhood  in  case  of  any  ^rprise,  is  one  of  the 
finest  prospects,  the  most  beautifully  variegated,  and 
richly  grouped,  of  any,  without  exception,  that  I  have 
ever  seen. 

The  chief  public  buildings  are  three  churches;  thir- 
teen or  fourteen  meeting  houses;  the  governor's  palace; 

the  court  house,  or  exchange;  Faueuil-hall;  a  linen 
manufacturiug  house;  a  workhouse;  a  bridewell;  a  public 
granary;  and  a  very  fine  wharf,  at  least  half  a  mile  long, 
undertaken  at  the  expense  of  a  number  of  private  gentle- 
men, for  the  advantage  of  unloading  and  loading  ves- 
sels. Most  of  these  buildings  are  haudsome;  tlie  church 
called  King's  Chapel,  is  exccediugly  elegant,  and  fitted 
up  in  the  Corinthian  taste.  There  is  also  an  elegant 
private  concert-room,  highly  finished,  in  the  Ionic 
manner. 

"Arts  and  sciences  seem  to  have  made  a  greater  pro- 
g^ress  here,  than  ni  any  other  part  of  America.  The  arts 
are  undeniably  much  forwarder  in  Massachusetts-bay, 
than  either  in  Pennsylvania  or  New  York.   The  public 

buildings  are  more  elegant ;  and  there  is  a  more  general 
turn  for  music,  painting,  and  the  belles-lettres.*' 
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This  chapter  was  commenced  with  a  description  of 
the  town,  and  some  of  the  customs  and  hahits  of  its  res- 
idents, by  an  Eng-lishman  who  had  great  reluctance  to 
notice  any  good  in  our  pccuhar  institutions.  It  is  pro- 
posed in  the  next  chapter  to  present  a  better  picture  of 
the  same  as  viewed  hy  another  foreign  writer^  a  French* 
man.  These  accounts,  being  cotemporaneons  with 
their  dates,  give  a  better  idea  of  Boston  as  it  existed 
in  days  that  are  past  than  can  any  traditionary  rela- 
tions. 
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Descriptive  Account  of  Boston  by  the  Abb6  Robin  In  1781 .  •  •  Appearance  of 
the  Town,  and  the  Construction  of  the  Houses  •••  Ileraoval  of  Wooden 
Houses  . . .  Number  of  llousos,  Meetinf^-housea,  nnd  Inhabitants  •  • .  Obser- 
vance of  the  Sabbath  •  •  •  Style  of  building  liellgious  Edillces  •  •  •  Ceremoulea 
of  the  Qaaicers  •  •  •  Appearance  of  the  Women  •  •  •  Attendance  at  Meetingti  •  •  • 
Situation  of  Bo»toii>«*BnIiiB  of  duatostown*** Boston  Harbor  •-•Ooa^ 
awice  and  Flaliexlea** •Bum,  Wine  and  Bfan4y***Bxportallonof  LondMr 
and  Sugar  *  •  •  Iciah  Presbjteriana  •  •  •  UnlTeraior  at  Cambtfdge. 

When  the  Count  de  Bochambean  was  sent  in  1780 
from  France  with  six  thoneand  men  to  the  assistance  of 

llic  United  States  in  the  war  of  the  revohition,  in  which 
he  did  great  service  at  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  he  had 
among  his  chapldns  the  Abbd  ^Robin,  a  peirson  of  con- 
dderable  culture  and  judgment,  who  in  a  series  of  thir- 
teen letters  to  a  friend,  gave  a  very  discriminadng 
account  of  his  travels  thronj^h  the  oonntrv-  Unlike 
most  of  the  English  tourists,  who  filled  their  pages  with 
the  recital  of  wonderful  adventures  among  the  wild 
Indian  tribes,  the  Abb^,  with  a  philosophic  mind,  enters  ' 
tained  his  readers  in  a  much  more  rational  manner,  de- 
scribing  objects  and  mattci's  of  considerable  interest. 
From  his  first  letter,  dated  at  Boston,  in  June,  1781,  it 
appears  that  his  General  had  been  in  America  some  time 
before  he  himself  landed  upon  our  coast,  which  at  the 
time  of  his  arrival  seems  to  have  been  visited  by  severe 
storms;  for  he  tells  us  that  "a  happy  change  of  wind 
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and  weather  brought  us  safe  into  the  harbour  of  Boston. 
From  this  road,  which  is  interspersed  with  several  agree- 
able little  IslaiuLs,  we  discovered  tliroui^h  the  woods,  oa 
the  side  toward  the  west,  a  maguilieent  prospect  of 
houses,  built  on  a  curved  line,  and  extending  afterwards 
in  a  semi-circle  above  half  a  league.  This  was  Boston. 
These  edifices  which  were  lofly  and  regular,  with  spires 
and  cupolas  iiilerinixt  at  proper  distances,  did  not  seem 
to  us  a  modern  settlement  so  much  as  an  ancient  city, 
enjoying  all  the  embellishments  and  population,  that 
never  fail  to  attend  on  commerce  and  the  arts. 

"The  inside  of  the  town  does  not  at  all  lessen  the  idea 
that  is  lurmed  hy  an  exterior  pros])ect:  a  superl)  wharf 
has  been  cariied  out  above  two  thousand  feet  into  the 
sea,  and  is  broad  enough  for  stores  and  workshops 
through  the  whole  of  its  extent;  it  communicates  at 
right  angles  with  the  principal  street  of  the  town,  which 
is  both  large  and  s])acious,  and  bends  in  a  cnr\'e  ])arallel 
to  tlie  harbour;  this  street  is  ornamented  with  elegant 
buildings,  for  the  most  part  two  or  three  stories  high, 
and  many  other  streets  terminate  in  this,  communicating 
with  it  on  each  side.  The  form  and  construction  of  the 
houses  would  surprise  an  Euro])ean  eye;  they  are  built 
of  brick,  and  wood,  not  in  the  clumsy  and  nielanclioly 
taste  of  our  ancient  European  towns,  but  regularly  and 
well  provided  with  windows  and  doors.  The  wooden 
work  or  frame  is  light,  covered  on  the  outside  with  thin 
boards,  well  plained,  and  la])i)ed  over  eacli  other  as  we 
do  tiles  on  our  roofs  in  France ;  these  buildings  are  gen- 
erally painted  with  a  pale  white  colour,  which  renders 
the  prospect  much  more  pleasing  than  it  would  other- 
wise be;  the  roofs  are  set  off  with  balconies,  doubtless 
for  the  more  ready  extinguishing  of  lire 3  the  whole  is 
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supported  by  a  wall  of  about  a  foot  bigb;  it  is  easy  to 
see  how  great  an  advantage  these  houses  have  over  ours, 

in  point  of  neatness  and  salubrity. 

"  All  the  parts  of  these  buiUlings  are  so  well  joined, 
and  their  weight  is  so  equally  divided,  and  proportionate 
to  their  bulk,  that  they  may  be  removed  from  place  to 
place  with  little  difficulty.  I  have  seen  one  of  two  sto- 
ries high  removed  above  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  if  not  more, 
from  its  original  situation,  and  the  whole  Freneli  army 
have  seen  the  same  thini^  done  at  ^Newport.  AVhat  they 
tell  us  of  tbe  travelling  habitations  of  the  Scythians,  is 
far  less  wonderful.  Their  household  fiimiture  is  simple, 
but  made  of  choice  wood,  after  tbe  English  fashion, 
which  runders  its  appearance  less  gay ;  their  Hours  are 
covered  with  liandsome  carpets,  or  printed  cloths,  but 
others  sprinkle,  them  with  fine  sand. 

^'This  city  is  supposed  to  contain  about  six  thousand 
houses,  and  thirty  thousand  inhabitants;  there  are  nine- 
teen ehm'ches  for  the  several  sects  here,  all  of  them  con- 
venient, and  several  iinished  with  taste  and  elegance, 
especially  those  of  the  Presbyterians  and  the  Church  of 
England;  their  form  is  generally  a  long  square,  orna- 
mented with  a  pulpit,  and  furnished  with  pews  of  a  sim- 
ilar fabrication  throughout.  The  poor  as  well  as  the 
rich  hear  the  word  of  Grod  in  these  places  in  a  conven- 
ient and  decent  posture  of  body. 

Sunday  is  observed  with  the  utmost  strictness;  all 
business,  how  important  soever,  is  then  totally  at  a  stand, 
and  the  most  innocent  recreations  and  pleasures  prohib- 
ited. Boston  that  populous  town,  where  at  other  times 
there  is  such  a  hurry  of  business,  is  on  this  day  a  mere 
desert  ;  you  may  walk  the  streets  without  meeting  a 
single  person,  or  if  by  chance  you  meet  one,  you  scarcely 
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dare  to  stop  and  talk  with  him.  A  Frenchman  that 
lodged  with  me  took  it  into  his  head  to  play  on  the  flute 
on  Sundays  for  his  amusement;  the  people  upon  hearing 
it  were  greatly  enraged,  collected  in  crowds  round  the 
house  and  would  have  carried  matters  to  extremity  in  a 
short  time  with  the  musician,  had  not  the  landlord  given 
him  warning  of  his  danger,  and  forced  him  to  desist. 
Upon  this  day  of  melancholy  you  cannot  go  into  a 
house  but  you  find  the  whole  family  employed  in  read- 
ing the  Bible;  and  indeed  it  is  an  all'ecting  sight  to 
see  the  father  of  a  family  surrounded  by  his  household, 
hearing  him  explain  the  sublime  truths  of  this  sacred 
volume. 

"Nobody  fiiils  hisre  of  going  to  the  place  of  worship 

appropriated  to  his  sect.  In  these  places  there  reigns  a 
profound  silence^  an  order  and  respect  is  also  observ- 
able which  has  not  been  seen  for  a  long  time  in  our 
Catholic  churches.  Thdr  psalmody  is  grave  and  ma- 
jestic, and  the  harmony  of  the  poetry,  in  their  national 
tongue,  adds  a  grace  to  the  music,  and  contributes 
greatly  towards  keeping  up  the  attention  of  the  wor- 
sluppers. 

"  All  these  churches  are  destitilte  of  ornaments.  No 
addresses  are  made  to  the  heart  and  the  ima^nation; 

there  is  no  visible  object  to  suggest  to  the  mind  for  what 
purpose  a  man  comes  into  these  places,  who  he  is  and 
what  he  will  shortly  be.  Neither  painting  nor  sculpture 
represent  those  great  events  which  ought  to  recall  him 
to  his  duty  and  awaken  his  gratitude,  nor  are  those  he- 
roes in  piety  brought  into  view,  whom  it  is  his  duty  to 
admire  and  endeavom*  to  imitate.  The  pomp  of  cere- 
mony is  here  wanting  to  shadow  out  the  greatness  of  the 
being  he  goes  to  worship;  there  are  no  processions  to 
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testify  the  homa^  we  owe  to  him,  that  great  Spirit  of 

the  Universe,  by  whose  will  Nature  itself  exists,  through 
whom  the  lields  are  covered  with  harvests,  and  the  trees 
are  loaded  with  fruits." 

The  Abb^  ^yes  a  particnlar  description  of  the  cere- 
monies of  the  Qnakers,  which  we  omit,  and  he  then  con- 
tinues :  "Piety  is  not  the  only  motive  that  brink's  the 
American  ladies  in  erovvds  to  the  various  places  of  wor- 
diip.  Deprived  of  all  shows  and  public  diversions  what- 
ever, the  church  is  the  grand  theatre  where  they  attend, 
to  display  their  extravagance  and  finery.  There  they 
come  dressed  olf  in  the  finest  silks,  and  overshadowed 
with  a  prolusion  of  the  most  superb  plmnes.  The  hair 
of  the  head  is  raised  and  snppbrted  upon  cushions  to  an 
extravagant  bdght,  somewhat  resembling  the  manner  in 
which  the  French  ladies  wore  their  hair  some  years  ago. 
Instead  of  powderini^,  they  often  wash  the  head,  which 
answers  the  purpose  well  enough,  as  their  hair  is  com- 
monly of  an  agreeable  light  colour^  but  the  more  fash- 
ionable among  them  begin  now  to  adopt  tiie  present 
European  method,  of  setting  off  the  head  to  the  best 
advantage.  They  are  of  a  large  size,  well  proportioned, 
their  features  generally  regular,  and  their  complexion  fair, 
without  rudiness.  They  have  less  cheerfulness  and  ease 
of  behaviour,  than  the  ladies  of  France,  but  more  of 
greatness  and  dignity;  I  have  even  imagined  that  I  have 
seen  something  in  them,  that  answers  to  the  ideas  of 
beauty  we  gain  from  those  master-pieces  of  the  artists 
of  antiquity,  which  are  yet  extant  in  our  days.  The 
stature  of  the  men  is  tail,  and  their  carriage  erect,  but 
their  make  is  rather  slim,  and  llieir  colour  inclining  to 
pale.  They  arc  not  so  curious  in  tlieir  dress  as  the 
women,  but  everything  upon  them  is  neat  and  proper. 
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At  twenty-five  years  of  age,  the  women  begin  to  lose 
the  bloom  and  freshness  ot*  youth ^  and  at  thu*ty-tive  or 
forty,  then-  beauty  is  gone. 

''The  decay  of  the  men  is  equally  prematorey  and  I 
am  mclined  to  thmk  that  life  itself  is  here  proportionably 
short  I  visited  all  the  burying  grounds  in  Boston, 
where  it  is  usual  to  iusoi'ibe  upon  the  stone  over  each 
grave,  the  names  and  ages  of  the  deceased,  and  found  that 
few  who  had  arriTed  to  a  state  of  manhood,  ever  ad- 
vanoed  beyond  their  fiftieth  year;  fewer  stall  to  seventy, 
and  beyond  that  scarcely  any. 

"Boston  is  situated  on  a  j)eninsula  upon  a  descent  to- 
wards the  sea  sidej  this  peninsula  is  connected  with  the 
continent  only  by  a  neck  of  land,  which  at  full  tide  is  not 
more  than  the  breadth  of  a  high  way,  so  that  it  would 
be  no  difficult  matter  to  render  this  a  place  of  great 
strength.  Hard  by  is  an  eminence  wliich  commands  the 
whole  town,  upon  which  the  Bobtonians  have  built  a 
Idnd  of  lighthouse  or  beacon,  of  a  great  height,  with  a 
barrel  of  tar  fixed  at  the  top,  ready  to  set  fire  to  in  case 
of  an  attack.  At  such  a  signal,  more  than  forty  thou- 
sand men  would  take  arms,  and  be  at  the  gates  of  the 
town  in  less  than  twenty-foui'  horns. 

"From  hence  may  be  seen  the  rums  of  Oharlestown, 
which  was  burnt  by  the  English,  on  the  17th  of  June, 
1776,  at  the  battle  of  Bunker's  hill — a  melancholy  pros- 
pect, calculated  to  keep  uj)  in  the  breasts  of  the  Bosto- 
nians,  the  spirits  and  sentiments  of  liberty.  This  town 
was  separated  from  the  peninsula  only  by  Charles  River, 
and  was  built  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  junction  of  this 
river  with  the  Mystic,  The  buildings  in  it  were  good, 
the  whole  capable  of  being  Ibrtillcd  to  advantage,  and 
seems  to  have  been  about  half  as  big  as  Boston. 
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"The  harbour  of  this  last  mentioned  city,  can  receive 
more  than  five  hundred  sail  of  vessels,  but  the  entrance 
is  difficult  and  dangerous,  being  only  a  channel  about 
the  breadth  of  three  ships.  Some  strong  batteries, 
erected  upon  one  of  the  adjacent  islands,  protect  the 
road,  and  consequently  relieve  the  tovn\  from  any  appre- 
hensions of  an  insult  from  an  enemy  by  sea.  The  capes 
that  bound  the  entrance  of  the  bay, — the  reaf  of  rocks 
that  edge  the  outlet  of  the  road,  and  the  little  islands 
tliat  are  seen  every  where  scattered  up  and  down,  form 
so  many  obstacles,  which  dimmish  and  repress  the  sea 
swell,  and  render  this  harbour  one  of  the  safest  in  the 
world. 

"  The  commerce  of  the  Boetonians  formerly  comprised 

a  variety  of  articles,  and  was  very  extensive  before  the 
breakin<j  out  of  the  present  war.  They  supplied  Great 
Britain  with  masts  and  yards  for  her  royal  navy,  and 
built,  either  upon  conunission  or  their  own  account,  a 
great  number  of  merchantmen,  remarkable  for  their 
superiorit  N  in  sailing.  Indeed,  they  were  of  such  a  slight 
and  peculiar  construction  that  it  did  not  re(piire  the  abiH- 
ties  of  a  great  connoisseur  to  distinguish  their  ships  in 
the  midst  of  those  belonging  to  other  nations.  Those 
that  they  freighted  on  their  own  account  were  sent  either 
to  the  American  islands  or  to  I^uroj^e  laden  w^th  timber, 
plank,  joiners  stulT,  pitch,  tar,  turpentine,  rosin,  beef,  suit 
pork  and  some  furrs;  but  their  principal  object  in  trade 
was  the  codfish,  which  they  caught  upon  their  own 
coasts,  and  particularly  in  the  bay  of  Massachusetts.'' 

Alter  remarking  upon  Uie  fisheries  and  certain  exports 
the  xVbbe  continues, —  ''It  is  computed  that  from  1748  to 
1749,  inclusive,  there  were  500  vessels  employed  from 
this  port  in  foreign  commerce,  and  inward  entries  were 
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made  at  430;  and  the  coastin*'  and  fishin^r  vessels 
amounted  to  at  least  1000.  It  appears,  howevei',  that 
after  this,  as  a  certain  English  author  remarks,  their 
commerce  had  declined. 

^  The  great  demand  for  mm  among  the  Americans  led 
them  to  form  connexions  with  the  French  Colonies:  and 
our  wines  and  brandies  making  this  liquor  of  small 
request  among  us,  thej  llattered  themselves  that  they 
could  import  molasses  to  advantage.  This  attempt  suc- 
ceeded bejond  their  expectations,  although  they  had 
nothing  to  give  in  cxcliange  bnt  himber,  and  some  salt 
provisions.  But  the  English  government  perceiving  the 
injury  its  own  islands  t  hereby  suffered,  prohibited  this 
commerce  entirely.  The  colonies,  upon  this,  complained 
bitterly,  and  represented,  that  by  hindering  them  from 
exporting  the  prodnctions  of  their  soil  to  what  port  they 
pleased,  they  would  be  rendered  unable  to  pay  for  those 
indispensably  necessary  articles,  which  they  purchased 
at  an  exorbitant  price  in  England. 

The  government  then  took  a  middle  way ;  permitted 
them  the  exportation  of  lumber,  and  loaded  French  sugar 
and  other  ibreign  commodities  imported,  with  very  heavy 
duties.  But  this  did  not  yet  satisfy  the  colonies:  they 
considered  the  mother  country  in  the  light  of  a  jealous 
and  avaricious  step-mother,  watching  every  opportunity 
to  turn  to  her  own  advantage  those  channels  of  gain, 
which  would  have  enabled  them  to  live  in  ease  and 
plenty.  This  was  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the 
misunderstanding  between  England  and  her  colonies; 
from  thence  forward  the  latter  perceived  what  a  change 
independence  would  make  in  their  favour,  and  France 
was  by  no  means  ignorant  of  the  political  advantages 
that  would  accrue  to  her  from  such  a  revolution. 
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"The  Irish  Presbyterians,  clisconteDtecl  with  their 
landlord,  at  home,  and  attracted  bj  similai'Ity  of  senti- 
ment,  have  established  in  this  place,  with  some^  success, 
manufactories  of  linen,  and  have  made  some  attempts  at 
broadcloths;  those  that  have  been  hitely  manufactured 
are  close  and  well  woven,  but  hard  and  coarse;  their 
hat  manufactories  have  succeeded  not  better  than  the 
cloths;  they  are  thick,  spongy  and  without  firmness, 
and  come  far  short  of  the  beauty  and  solidity  of  ours. 

"The  Europeans  have  long  been  convinced  of  the 
natural  and  moral  dangers  to  be  apprehended,  in  acquir- 
ing education  in  large  towns.  The  Bostonians  have 
advanced  farther,  they  have  prevented  these  dangers. 
Their  University  is  at  Cambridge,  seven'  miles  from 
Boston,  on  the  banks  of  Charles  River,  in  a  beautiful 
and  healthy  situation.  There  are  four  colleges  all  of 
brick,  and  of  a  regular  form.  The  English  troops  made 
use  of  them  as  barracks  iu  1775,  and  forced  the  profes- 
sors and  students  to  turn  out.  The  library  contains 
more  than  50(X)  volumes;  and  they  have  an  excellent 
printing  house,  well  furnished,  that  was  originally  in- 
tended for  a  college  for  the  native  Indians.  To  give 
you  an  idea  of  the  merit  of  the  several  professors,  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  say,  that  they  correspond  with  the  literati 
of  Europe,  and  that  3Tr.  Sewall,  in  particular,  professor 
of  the  Oriental  languages,  is  one  of  those  to  whom  the 
author  of  genius  and  ability  has  been  lavish  of  those 
gifts;  their  pupils  often  act  tragedies,  the  subject  of 
which  is  generally  taken  from  their  national  events,  such 
as  the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill,  the  burning  of  Charles- 
town,  the  Death  of  General  Montgomery,  the  Capture  of 
Burgoyne,  the  treason  of  Arnold,  and  the  Fall  of  British 
tyranny.  You  will  eabily  conclude,  that  in  such  a  new 
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nation  as  this,  these  pieces  must  fall  infinitely  short  of 
that  perfection  to  which  our  European  literary  produc- 
tions of  tiiis  land  are  wrought  up;  but  still,  they  have  a 
<^reater  effect  upon  the  mind  than  the  best  of  ours 
would  have  among  them,  because  those  manners  and 
customs  are  delineated,  which  are  peculiar  to  them- 
selves, and  the  events  are  such  as  interest  them  above 
all  others:  the  drama  is  here  reduced  to  its  true  and 
ancient  origin." 
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Description  by  St.  John  de  Crcve  Cceur  In  1770-178G  •  •  •  Acconnt  by  the  Mar- 
quis de  Ch&stc'Uux  in  1780-1782  •  • .  Koad  from  Salem  to  Boston  •  •  •  Tea  Party 
in  Boston  •  •  •  Aversion  to  the  English  •  •  •  Visit  to  Harvard  College  •  •  •  Tues- 
daj  CUb-"TbB  Farting  Stone •••Letten  of  Biissot  de  WarvfUe  in  1788 
. .  .HlB  Delight  on  being  In  Boston  •  •  'Tonng  Womoi  of  Boston  •  •  •  Nest- 
ness  diancteristlo  of  tiw  If otbers  •  •  •  Attendance  at  Meeting  •  •  •  Ifaiy  Dyer, 
the  Qpokores'; . .  •  Card-playing  •  • .  No  Colfbe  Houses,  but  Exchanges  •  •  • 
Decline  of  Kum  Distuieries  and  Sappnsslon  of  the  Slave  Trade*** 
Meetiiv-hoases  and  Bridges. 

Atothbb  Frencbmaiiy  sometimes  known  as  "J.  Hector 
St  John^  a  farmer  m  Pennsylvania,"  and  sometimes  as 
"M.  St.  John  de  Creve  Coetur,"  wrote  during  the  years 

1770  to  178G  an  account  of  his  residence  in  the  United 
States,  in  which  are  very  remarkable  statements  about 
Boston,  the  greatest  value  of  which  is  in  their  ludicrous 
ahsurdities,  such  as  giving  the  famous  Cotton  Mather 
(grandson  of  John  Cotton  and  of  Eichard  Mather)  the 
credit  of  the  foundation  of  the  town.  These  ridiculous 
stories  were  evidently  derived  from  "family  traditions," 
which,  generally  speaking,  should  as  a  class  always  be 
reodved  with  great  skepticism,  for  they  are  really  the 
rocks  against  which  all  true  history  splits,  and  from 
which  the  fabulous  gains  precedence. 

The  Marquis  de  Chastelhix,  a  Major-Gencral  under 
the  Count  de  Bochamheau,  during  the  years  1780-1782, 
wrote  the  journal  of  his  travels  in  the  United  States, 
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while  the  French  Army  was  assistmg  the  American  Col- 
onies in  their  war  of  independence.  A  portion  of  this 
accoont,  in  an  edition  of  twenty-four  copies  only,  was 
printed  on  board  the  French  squadron  while  lying  oft 
Rhode  Island,  for  strictly  private  circ  iilalioii  •  and  a  sur- 
reptitious edition  of  disconnected  parts  of  the  same- 
account  was  published  in  1785,  at  Cassel.  In  1787,  a 
translation  of  the  whole  work  by  Mr.  John  Kent,  at  one 
time  a  resident  of  Salem,  was  published  in  Dublin ;  and 
it  is  in  this  edition  tliat  the  relation  is  to  be  found  from 
which  the  following  extracts  have  been  selected.  The 
Marquis  was  a  gentleman  of  much  culture,  and  was  one 
of  the  forty  members  of  the  French  Academy.  He 
gives  a  very  interesting  account  of  social  life  in  Bos- 
ton, introducing  into  the  narrative  many  pleasant  per- 
sonal reminiscences. 

The  Cheyalier  Fran9ois  Jean  — for  he  had  not  then 
attamed  the  rank  of  Marquis— in  the  course  of  Ms 
travels,  left  Salem  on  the  fourteenth  of  November, 
1782,  on  horseback  for  Bostcjn.  lie  describes  liis 
approach  to  the  town  in  the  following  words:  "The 
road  from  Salem  to  Boston  passes  through  an  arid 
and  rocky  cotmtry,  always  within  three  or  four  miles 
of  the  sea,  without  haying  a  sight  of  it;  at  length 
however,  after  passing*  L}Tin,  and  L^Tin  Creek,  you 
get  a  view  of  it,  and  find  yourself  in  a  bay  formed 
by  Nahant's  Point,  and  Fullmg's  Point.  I  got  upon  the 
rocks  to  the  right  of  the  roads,  in  order  to  embrace  more 
of  the  country,  and  form  a  better  judgment.  I  could 
distinguish  not  only  the  wliole.  bay  but  several  of  the 
islands  in  Boston  road,  and  part  of  the  peninsula  of 
Nantucket  [a  mistake  for  Kantasket],  near  which  I  dis- 
covered the  masts  of  our  ships  of  war.  From  hence  to 
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Wiuisimmet  ferry  you  travel  over  disagreeable  roads, 
sometimes  at  the  foot  of  rocks,  at  others  across  salt 
mardies.  It  is  just  eighteen  miles  from  Salem  to  the 

ferry,  where  we  embarked  in  a  large  scow,  containing 
twenty  horses;  and  the  wind,  which  was  rather  contrary, 
becoming  more  so,  we  made  seven  tacks,  and  were  near 
an  hour  in  passing.  The  landing  is  to  the  northward  of 
the  port,  and  to  the  east  of  Charles-Town  ferry."  He 
then  speaks  of  alighting  at  the  Cromwell's  Head,  kept 
by  Mr.  Brackett  (Joshua,  an  uiiiholder,  in  South-Latin 
School  Street) ;  after  which  he  repaired  to  private  lodg- 
ings prepared  for  him  at  the  house  of  a  noted  mechanic, 
Adam  Colson,  a  glove-maker,  in  that  part  of  Washing- 
ton street  which  was  formerly  known  as  Marlborough 
street.  AYhile  in  Boston  he  appears  to  have  associated 
with  the  ehte  of  the  town,  of  whom  he  has  s])oken  quite 
farorably,  giving  the  women  a  character  for  elegance 
and  refinement,  and  also  as  being  well  dressed,  and  in 
general  good  dancers,  though  the  men  were  very  awk- 
ward, especially  in  the  minuet. 

Uaving  dined  with  one  of  the  most  opulent  merchants 
of  the  town,  he  remarks:  After  dmner,  tea  was  served, 
which  being  over"  the  host  ^^in  some  sort  insisted,  but 
very  politely,  on  our  staying  to  supper.  This  supper  was 
on  table  exactly  fom-  hours  after  we  rose  from  dinner;  it 
may  be  imagined  therefore  that  we  did  not  eat  much,  but 
the  Americans  paid  some  little  complunents  to  it,  for,  in 
general,  they  eat  less  than  we  do,  at  their  repasts,  but  as 
often  as  you  choose,  which  is  in  my  opinion  a  very  bad 
method.  Their  aliments  behave  wilh  their  stomachs,  as 
we  do  in  France  on  paying  visits;  they  never  depart, 
until  they  see  others  enter.  In  other  respects  we  passed 
the  day  very  agreeable;  and  there  reigned  in  this  soci- 
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ety  a  ion  of  ease  and  freedom,  which  is  pretty  general  at 
Boston,  and  cannot  fail  of  being  pleasing  to  the  French." 

He  found  very  few  persons  who  could  speak  in  the 
French  tongue,  although  some  of  lus  ofBicers  spoke  Eng- 
lisli.  This  led  him  to  write,  "As  for  the  aVjncricans, 
they  testiOed  more  surprise  than  peevishness,  at  meeting 
mth  a  foreigner  who  did  not  understand  English.  But 
if  they  are  indebted  for  this  opinion  to  a  prejudice  of 
education,  a  sort  of  national  pride,  that  pride  suffered  not 
a  littl(j  I'rom  the  retleetion,  which  frequently  occurred, 
of  the  language  of  the  country  bemg  that  of  their 
Oppressors.  Accordingly  they  avoided  these  expres- 
sions, you  apeak  English;  you  understand  English  well; 
and  I  have  often  heard  them  say — you  sjyeak  American 
well;  the  American  is  not  difficuU  to  learn.  Nay,  they 
have  carried  it  even  so  far,  as  seriously  to  propose  intro- 
ducing a  new  language;  and  some  persons  were  desir- 
ouSy  for  the  convenience  of  the  public,  that  Melnw 
should  be  substituted  for  the  English.  The  pro|)osal 
was,  that  it  should  be  tauLilit  in  the  schools,  and  made 
use  of  in  all  public  acts.  We  may  imagine  that  this  pro- 
ject went  no  farther;  but  we  may  conclude  irom  the 
mere  suggestion,  that  the  Americans  could  not  express 
in  a  more  energetic  manner,  their  aversion  for  the  Eng- 
lish." 

For  a  person  endowed  with  the  peculiar  traits  of 
mind  which  the  Chevalier  possessed,  it  was  impossible 
to  leaye  Massachusetts  without  visiting  the  college  at 
Cambridge.    Therefore,  as  he  remarks,  "At  eleven  I 

mounted  uiy  horse,  and  went  to  CanilM'idu^e,  to  \r.\y  a  visit 
to  Mr.  Willard,  the  President  of  that  University.  My 
route,  though  short,  it  being  scarce  two  leagues  from 
Boston  to  Cambridge,  required  me  to  travel  both  by 
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6ea  and  land,  and  to  pass  through  a  field  of  battle^  and 
an  intrenched  camp.  It  has  long  been  said  that  the  route 
to  Fainassns  is  difficulty  but  the  obstacles  we  have  then 
to  encounter,  are  rarely  of  the  same  nature  with  those 

which  were  in  my  way.  A  \new  of  the  cliart  of  the  road, 
and  town  of  Boston,  will  explain  this  better  than  the 
most  elaborate  description.  The  reader  will  see,  that 
this  town»  one  of  the  most  andent  in  America,  and  which 
contains  from  twenty  to  five  and  twenty  thousand  inhab- 
itants, is  built  upon  a  peninsula  in  the  bottom  of  a  large 
bay,  the  entrance  of  which  is  difficult,  and  in  which  lie 
dispersed  a  number  of  islands,  that  serre  still  farther  for 
its  defence;  it  is  only  accessible  one  way  on  the  land 
side,  by  a  long  neck  or  tongne  of  land,  snrronnded  by  the 
sea  on  each  side,  forming  a  sort  of  causcwa3\  To  the 
^Northward  of  the  town  is  another  peninsula,  which  ad- 
heres to  the  opposite  shore  by  a  very  short  rock  [neck], 
and  on  tins  peninsnla  is  an  eminence  called  Bunkeut^a' 
hUl,  at  the  foot  of  winch  are  the  remains  of  the  little 
town  of  C/iark'S-toicn.  Cambridge  is  situated  at  the 
north-west,  about  two  miles  from  Boston,  but  to  go 
there  in  a  right  line,  yon  must  cross  a  pretty  considera- 
ble arm  of  tiie  sea  in  which  are  dangeroos  shoals,  and, 
upon  the  coast,  morasses  difficult  to  pass,  so  that  the 
only  communication  between  the  whole  northern  i)art  of 
the  continent,  and  the  town  of  Boston  is  by  the  ferry 
of  Charlestowny  or  that  of  Winissimet.  The  road  to 
Cambridge  lies  through  the  field  of  battle  of  Bunker's- 
hiH.**  The  writer  describes  Cambridge  as  **  a  little  town 
inhabited  only  by  students,  professors,  and,  the  small 
number  of  servants  and  workmen  whom  tlu  y  ('ni})loy." 
After  words  of  respect  for  the  President  of  the  College, 
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which  he  acted  as  Secretary,  he  remarks,  "I  must  here 
repeat,  what  I  have  observed  elsewhere,  that  in  compar- 
ing our  nniyersities  and  our  studies  in  general,  with 
those  of  the  Americans,  it  would  not  be  our  interest  to 
call  for  a  decision  of  the  question,  which  of  the  two 
nations  should  be  considered  as  an  infant  people." 

The  Tuesday  Club  is  thus  described  by  the  Cheva- 
lier: "This  assembly  is  held  every  Tuesday,  in  rotation, 
at  the  bouses  of  the  different  members  who  compose  it; 
tliis  was  the  day  for  Mr.  Russell,  an  honest  merchant, 
who  gave  us  an  excellent  reception.  Tlie  laws  of  the 
dub  are  not  straitening,  the  number  of  dishes  for  sup- 
per alone  are  limited,  and  there  must  be  only  two  of 
meat,  for  supper  is  not  the  American  repast.  Yegeta- 
bk's,  pics,  and  especially  good  wine,  are  not  spared. 
The  hour  of  assembUug  is  after  tea,  when  the  company 
play  at  cards,  converse,  and  read  the  public  papers,  and 
sit  down  to  table  between  nine  and  ten.  The  supper 
was  as  ftee  as  if  there  had  been  no  strangers;  songs 
were  given  at  table,  and  a  Mr.  Stewart  sung  some  which 
were  very  gay,  with  a  tolerable  good  voice." 

The  journal  of  M.  de  Chastellux  is  very  full  in  per- 
sonal descriptions^  and  his  pictures  of  American  sodety 
are  extremely  interesting,  but  are  entirely  too-  pointed 
for  the  objects  for  which  these  chapters  were  intended. 
One  statement  made  by  tlic  ISfnrquis  needs  an  explana- 
tion. He  speaks  of  Cambridge  being  at  a  distance  of 
two  leagues  (about  eax  miles)  from  Boston;  and  the 
Abb^  Kobin  gives  the  distance  between  these  places  as 
seven  miles.  Xow,  to  have  a  fair  understanding  of  these 
writers,  it  must  be  remembered  that  Boston  was  not 
connected  with  any  of  the  neighboring  towns  by  a 
bridge  at  the  time  when  the  above  quoted  descriptions 
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were  written ;  for  the  first  bridge  built  from  the  town  was 
Charles  Birer  Bridge,  which  was  not  opened  for  travel 
until  the  seventeenth  of  Jnne,  178^;  and  Cambridge 

Bridge,  usually  known  as  West  Boston  Bridge,  was  not 
passable  until  the  twentj-third  of  November,  1793. 
Until  this  last  date,  there  was  no  comfortable  approach 
to  ^^the  Colleges,"  as  the  nniyeiTBity  was  generally  called, 
except  throngh  Charlestdwn  over  Charlestown  I^'eck, 
or  else  over  Boston  !N'eck  and  through  lloxbury  and 
Brookline,  and  finally  over  Great  Bridge,  on  the  pres- 
ent Brighton  road.  One  relic  of  this  old  road  remains 
standing  at  the  comer  of  Washrngton  and  Centre  streets 
in  Hie  Highlands — a  large  stone — which  bears  on  its 
Trent  the  following  inscrii^tion:  "The  Parting  Stone, 
1744.  P.  Dudley."  On  its  noi-therly  side  it  directs  to 
*^  Cambridge"  and  Watertown,"  and  on  its  southerly  side 
to  "Dedham"  and  "Bhode  Island."  This  guidenstoney 
which  is  constantly  passed  withont  even  a  notice,  has, 
Tinquestionably,  given  infonnation  to  inquirers,  and  rest 
to  the  weary  i'or  a  century  and  a  quarter,  thanks  to  good 
old  Judge  Paul  Dudley  of  blessed  memory,  to  whom 
^  the  old  town  of  Bozbury  was  indebted  for  many  good 
tlungs. 

J.  P.  Brissot  de  Warville,  who  was  the  Deputy  of  the 
I>epartment  of  Paris  in  the  first  Legislature,  and  who 
suffered  by  the  guillotine  on  the  thirty-first  of  October, 
1793,  published  a  series  of  letters  descriptive  of  travels 
in  the  United  States,  performed  in  1788,  containing  a 
letter  dated  at  Boston  on  the  thirtieth  of  July,  1788, 
which  gives  an  admirable  picture  of  the  social  condition 
of  Boston,  and  which  will  be  well  worth  the  space  it 
takes  in  these  chapters,  even  although  so  much  has 
already  been  said  on  the  subject.    All  of  these  French 
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works  arc  deserving^  the  attention  of  persons  interested 
in  the  history  of  the  progress  of  the  oonntrj,  and  are 
mentioned  in  this  connection,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
carious  reader.  This  unfortunate  man,  a  true  friend  of 
liberty,  thus  wote: — 

"  "With  what  joy,  mj  good  friend,  did  I  leap  to  this 
shore  of  liberal  I  was  weary  of  the  sea;  and  the  sight 
of  trees,  of  towns,  and  evesa  of  men,  give  a  delicions  re- 
fi^fament  to  eyes  fatigned  with  the  desert  of  the  ocean. 
I  flew  from  desjiotism,  and  came  at  last  to  enjoy  the 
spectacle  of  liberty,  among  a  people,  where  nature,  edu- 
cation and  habit  had  engraved  the  equality  of  rights, 
which  everywhere  else  is  treated  as  a  chimera.  With 
what  pleasure  did  I  contemplate  this  town,  which  first 
shook  off  the  English  yokel  which,  for  a  long  time,  re- 
sisted all  seductions,  all  the  menaces,  all  the  horrors  of 
a  civil  war  I  Hpw  I  delighted  to  wander  up  and  down 
that  long  street,  whose  simple  houses  of  wood  border 
the  magnificent  channel  of  Boston,  and  whose  foil  stores 
offer  me  all  the  productions  of  the  continent  which  I  had 
quitted  I  How  I  enjoyed  the  activity  of  the  merchants, 
the  artizans,  and  the  sailors  1  It  was  not  the  noisy  vor- 
tex of  Paris;  it  was  not  the  unquiet,  eager  mien  of  my 
countrymen;  it  was  the  simple,  dignified  air  of  men,  who 
are  conscious  of  liberty,  and  who  see  in  all  men  their 
brothers  and  their  equals.  Everything  in  this  street 
bears  the  marks  of  a  town  still  in  its  infancy,  but  which, 
even  in  its  infancy,  enjoys  a  great  prosperity.  I  thought 
myself  in  that  Salentum,  of  which  the  lively  pencil  of 
Fcnclon  has  left  us  so  charniing  an  image.  But  the 
prosperity  of  this  new  Salentum  was  not  the  work  of 
one  man,  of  a  king,  or  a  minister;  it  is  the  fruit  of  lib- 
erty, that  mother  of  industry.   Everything  is  rapid. 
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everything  great^  everything  durable  with  her.  -A  royal 
or  ministerial  prospenty,  like  a  king  or  a  ministery  has 
only  the  duration  .of  a  moment.  Boston  is  just  rising 
.  from  the  devastation  of  war,  and  its  commerce  is  flonr- 

ishing;  its  manufactures,  productious,  arts  and  sciences 
otfer  a,  nmnber  of  curious  and  interesting  observa- 
tions.'' 

The  manners  of  the  people  are  not  exactly  the  same 
as  described  by  M.  de  Greve  Godur.   The  writer  speals 

correctly.  "You  no  longer  meet  here  that  Presbyterian 
austerity  which  interdicted  all  pleasures,  even  that  of 
walldngy  which  forbade  travelling  on  Sunday,  which 
persecuted  men  whose  opinions  were  different  from  their 
own.  The  Bostonians  unite  simplicity  of  morals  with 
the  French  politeness  and  delicacy  of  manners  which 
render  virtue  more  amiable.  They  are  hospitable  to 
strangers,  and  obliging  to  Mends  ^  they  are  tender  hus- 
bands, fond  and  almost  idolatrous  parents,  and  kind  mas- 
ters. Music,  which  their  teachers  formerly  proscribed 
as  a  diabolic  art,  begins  to  make  part  of  their  education. 
In  some  houses  you  hear  the  forte-piano.  This  art,  it  is 
true,  is  still  in  its  infancy;  but  the  young  novices  who 
exerdse  it  are  so  gentle,  so  complaisant,  and  so  modest, 
that  the  proud  perfection  of  art  gives  no  pleasure  equal 
to  what  they  afford.  God  grant  that  the  Bostonian 
women  may  never,  like  those  of  France,  acquire  the 
malady  of  perfection  in  this  art  I  It  is  never  attained, 
bnt  at  the  expense  of  the  domestic  virtues. 

"The  young  women  here  enjoy  the  liberty  they  do  in 
England,  that  they  did  in  Geneva  when  morals  were 
there,  and  the  republic  existed;  and  they  do  not  abuse 
it  Their  frank  and  tender  hearts  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  perfidy  of  men.   Examples  of  this  perfidy  are 
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rare^  the  vows  of  love  are  believed  j  and  love  always 
respects  them,  or  shame  follows  the  gwltj, 

*^  The  Bostonion  mothers  are  reserved;  theur  air  is 
however  fhink,  good  and  commnnicatiYe.  Entirely 
devoted  to  their  families,  they  are  occupied  in  rendering 
their  husbands  happy,  and  m  training  their  children  to 
virtue."  He  speaks  of  the  law  which  makes  the  pUlory 
and  imprisonment  the  punishment  of  certain  crimes  and 
remarks,  This  law  has  scarcely  ever  been  called  into 
execution.  It  is  because  families  are  happy;  and  they 
are  pure,  because  they  are  happy. 

^<  JSTeatness  without  luxury,  is  a  characteristic  feature 
of  this  purity  of  manners;  and  this  neatness  is  seen  every- 
where at  Boston,  in  their  dress,  in  their  houses,  and  in 
their  churches.  !N'othing  is  more  charmiug  thau  an 
inside  view  of  a  church  on  Sunday.  The  good  cloth 
coat  covers  the  man;  callicoes  and  chintzes  dress  the . 
women  and  children,  without  being  spoiled  by  those 
gewgaws  which  whim  and  caprice  have  added  to  them 
amoug  our  women.  Powder  and  pomatiun  never  sully 
the  heads  of  infants  and  children:  I  see  them  with  pain, 
however,  on  the  heads  of  men:  they  invoke  the  art  of  the 
hair-dresser;  for,  unhappily,  this  art  has  already  crossed 
the  seas. 

"I  shall  never  call  to  mind,  without  euiotiou,  the 
pleasure  I  had  one  day  in  hearing  the  respectable  Mr. 
Clarke,  successor  to  the  learned  Dr.  Chauncey,  the  Mend 
of  mankind.  This  church  is  in  close  imion  vnth  that  of 
Dr.  Cooper,  to  whom  every  good  Frenchman,  and  every 
friend  of  liberty,  owes  a  tribute  of  gratitude,  for  the  love 
he  bore  the  French,  and  tlie  zeal  with  which  he  defended 
and  preached  the  American  independence.  I  remarked 
in  this  auditory  the  exterior  of  that  ease  and  contentment 
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of  which  I  have  spoken;  that  collected  calnmeas,  result- 
ing from  the  hahit  of  gravity,  and  the  conscious  presence 

of  the  Almighty;  that  religious  decency,  wliich  is  equally 
distant  £*om  grovelling  idolatry,  and  from  the  light  and 
wanton  airs  of  those  Europeans  who  go  to  a  church  as  to 
a  theatre. 

^Speetatam  Teniant)  veniimt  spectentar  nt  ipeas.' 

"  But,  to  crown  my  happiness,  I  saw  none  of  those 
livid  wretches,  covered  with  rags,  who  in  Europe, 
soliciting  our  compassion  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  seem  to 
bear .  testimony  against  Proyidence,  our  humanity,  and 
the  order  of  society.  The  discourse,  the  prayer,  the  wor- 
ship, every  thing,  bore  the  same  simplicity.  The  seimon 
breathed  the  best  morality,  and  it  was  heard  with  atten- 
tion." He  continues,  *^  All  the  sects  admit  nothing  but 
morality,  which  is  the  same  in  all,  and  the  only  preaching 
proper  for  a  great  society  of  brothers.  This  tolerance  is 
nnlimited  at  Boston;  a  town  formerly  witness  of 
bloody  persecutions,  especially  against  the  Quakers; 
where  many  of  this  sect  paid,  with  their  life,  for  their  per- 
severance in  their  religious  opinions.  Just  Heaven  I 
how  is  it  possible  there  can  exist  men  believing  sincerely 
in  God,  and  yet  barbarous  enough  to  inflict  death  on  a 
woman,  the  intrepid  Dyer,  because  she  thee'd  and  thou'd 
men,  because  she  did  not  believe  in  the  divine  mission  of 
priests,  because  she  would  follow  the  Gospel  literally? 

"But  let  us  draw  the  curtain  over  these  scenes  of 
horror;  they  will  never  again  sully  this  new  continent, 
destined  by  Heaven  to  be  the  asylum  of  libeily  and 
humanity.  Every  one  worships  God  in  his  own  way,  at 
Boston.  Anabaptists,  Methodists,  Quakers,  and  Catho- 
lics, profess  openly  their  opinions,  and  all  offices  of  gov- 
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emment,  plaoes,  and  emoluments^  are  equally  open  to  all 
sects.  Yirtue  and  talents,  and  not  religions  opinions^ 

are  the  tests  of  public  confidence. 

Since  tlie  ancient  puritan  austerity  has  disappeared, 
you  are  no  longer  surprised  to  see  a  game  of  cards 
introduced  among  these  good  Presbyterians.  When  the 
mind  is  tranquil  in  the  enjoyment  of  competence  and 
peace,  it  is  natural  to  occupy  it  in  this  way,  especially  in 
a  country  where  there  is  no  theatre,  when  men  make  it 
not  a  business  to  pay  court  to  the  women,  where  they 
read  few  books^  and  cultivate  less  the  sciences.  This 
taste  for  cards  is  certainly  unhappy  in  a  republican  state. 
Happily  it  is  not  very  considerable  in  Boston. 

"There  is  no  coiloe-house  at  Boston,  Kew  York  or 
Philadelphia.  .One  house  in  each  tomi,  that  they  call  by 
that  name,  serres  as  an  Exchange.  One  of  the  principal 
pleasures  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  towns,  consists  in 
little  parties  for  the  country  among  families  and  friends. 
In  this,  as  in  their  whole  maniRr  of  living,  the  Ameri- 
cans resemble  the  English.  Punch,  warm  and  cold, 
before  dinner;  excellent  beef  and  Spanish  and  Bordeaux 
wines,  cover  their  tables,  always  solidly  and  abundantly 
served.  Spruce  beer,  excellent  cyder,  and  Philadelphia 
porter  precede  tlie  wines.  I  have  often  found  tlic  Ameri- 
can cheese  e(]ual  to  the  best  Cheshire  of  England,  or  the 
Bocfort  of  France." 

This  writer  tells  us,  that  ^'The  mm  distilleries  are  on 
the  decline  since  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  in 
which  their  liipiur  was  eniploved,  and  since  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  use  of  strong  spirits  by  the  country  people. 
This  is  fortunate  for  the  human  race;  and  the  American 
industry  will  soon  repair  the  small  loss  it  sustains  from 
the  dedine  of  this  fabrication  of  poisons.''  After  giving 
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a  very  trutlifiil  accoimt  of  the  neighborin<^  college,  he 
remarks^  '^lu  a  iree  country  every  thing  ought  to  bear 
the  stamp  of  patriotism.  This  patriotism,  so  happily 
disphiyed  in  the  foundatioii,  endowment,  and  encourage- 
ment of  this  nniversity,  appears  every  year  in  a  solemn 
feast  celebrated  at  Cambridge  in  honor  of  the  sciences. 
This  feast,  which  takes  i)lacc  once  a  year  in  all  the  col- 
leges of  America,  is  called  the  commatoemen^.*  it  resem- 
bles the  exerdse  and  distribution  of  prizes  in  our 
colleges.  It  Is  a  day  of  joy  for  Boston;  almost  all  its 
inhabitants  assemble  in  Cambridge.  The  most  distin- 
guished of  the  students  display  their  talents  in  the 
presence  of  the  public;  and  Jiiese  exercises,  which  are 
generally  on  patriotic  subjects,  are  terminated  by  a  feast, 
where  reign  the  freest  gaiety,  and  the  most  cordial  fira- 
ternity." 

One  more  extract,  and  we  will  leave  this  writer.  "Let 
ns  not,"  he  says,  <1  blame  the  Bostonians;  they  think  of 
the  useful,  before  procuring  to  themselves  the  agreeable. 
They  have  no  brilliant  monuments;  but  they  have  neat 
and  commodious  churches,  but  they  have  good  houses, 
but  they  have  superb  bridges  [Charles  River,  Maiden 
and  Essex  Bridges  had  then  been  recently  built],  and 
excellent  ships.  Their  streets  are  well  illiuninated  at 
night;  while  many  ancient  dties  of  Europe,  containing 
proud  monuments  of  art,  have  never  yet  thought  of  pre- 
venting the  fatal  eliects  of  nocturnal  darkness." 

It  is  with  much  reluctance  that  we  leave  this  charm- 
ing author,  who,  throughout  his  whole  journal,  gives 
the  most  admirable  descriptions  in  the  purest  spirit  of 
that  liberty  to  which  he  so  soon  fell  a  martyr  upon  his 
return  to  France ;  but  the  object  for  wluch  these  author- 
ities were  cited  has  been  accomplished,  that  of  giving 
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a  glance  at  the  old  town,  and  its  social  condition,  as 
seen  by  strangers  who  were  also  cotemporaneoiis  with 
their  own  accounts.  It  now  remains  to  proceed  with 
the  contemplated  object  of  iLcoo  chapters. 
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BonMi^i  Map,  ITSS,  1799, 1748, 1760 •••BinglMt^ Map,  1728***Oermaii  Map, 

1753  and  1764  ...  London  Magazine  Map,  1774  ...  Romans's  Map,  1774  ••  • 
Gentleman's  Magazine  Map,  1775  •  •  •  Almon's  Map,  1775  •  •  •  Bunker  Hill  Map, 
1778  . .  •  Pelhara's  Map,  1777  •  •  •  Page'.s  Map,  1 777  •  •  •  Gazetteer  Map.  1 784  •  •  • 
Norman's  Map,  1789  •  • «  Carleton's  Map,  1795  •  •  •  Carlctou's  Large  Map,  1800 

•  "Directory  Map,  1809 - 1829  •••  Uale'8  Map,  1814..>Annin  and  Smith's 
Map,  18S4-1861-<*Bowen'8  Map,  1884* Mone'a  Map,  1888-1889 •■•Be* 
wick  Compaiiy*«  Map,  1885  •  •  •  Annln'a  Small  Map,  1888  •  •  •  Morae  &  Tattle'a 
Map,  1888 - 1840  •  •  •  EogUah  Map,  1848  •  •  •  Melntyra^  Map,  1858 .  • .  Dripp*a 
Map,  1853 . . .  Colton's  Map,  1855  •  •  •  Mitchell's  Map,  1860 . •  •  Wiillltig's  Map, 
1861.. -City  Engineer's  Map,  18(;i  -  1807  •••  City  Engineer's  Annexation 
Map,  1867  • . .  City  Engineer's  New  Map.  18fi8,  1869  •  •  •  In.suranee  Map.s,  I8G8 

•  •  •  Charts  of  the  Harbor  • . .  William  Gordon's  Revolutionary  Map,  1788 

•  • .  Maps  of  Boston  and  Ticlni^  •  •  •  Maps  of  Roxbury  and  Dorchester. 

Before  entering  pai-tieiilai-ly  wpcrn  tlie  intended  sub- 
ject of  these  chapters,  it  will  not  be  inappropriate  to  give 
a  brief  account  of  some  of  the  most  important  printed 
maps  of  BostoBy  almost  all  of  which  are  accessible  to  per- 
sons wbo>  haye  sufficient  interest  in  the  topography  of 
the  place  to  search  for  them.  Altlioiigli  outline  maps  of 
the  coast  of  Xew  England  were  very  early  made  and 
published,  no  printed  map  of  the  peninsula,  giving 
streets,  sites  of  buildings  and  other  landmarks,  can  be 
found  prior  to  the  one  so  well  known  as  '^Bonner's  Plan," 
which  was  not  dra^\^l  until  some  time  after  thecominence- 
ment  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  about  ninety  years 
after  the  settlement  of  the  town.   Many  manuscript 
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plans  of  small  localities  of  much  older  date  have  been 
preserved,  and  occasionally  have  proved  of  much  value. 
The  following  list  of  printed  maps,  prepared  with  great 

care,  after  much  investigation,  coini^rises  such  as  have 
come  to  the  writer's  knowledge  and  observation,  and  is 
believed  to  comprehend  all  of  any  considerable  impor- 
tance: 

Bonnev^s  Map:  Drawn  by  Captam  John  Bonner, 

and  engi'aved  and  printed  by  Francis  Dewing;  first  is- 
sued by  Captain  Jolin  Bonner  {ind  William  Price  in 
1722,  and  afterwards  pubhshed  by  Price  with  additions 
and  emendations,  in  1733, 1743,  and  1769,  and  possibly 
In  other  years,  as  the  date  of  the  map  was  sometimes  put 
upon  it  with  w^riting-ink.  The  size  of  the  plate  is  about 
2  feet  by  17  1-2  inches.  An  original  impression  from 
the  plate  of  1722  is  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Historical  Society;  and  a  copy  of  it  was  made 
in  1835  by  Stephen  P.  Fuller,  and  engraved  and  pub- 
lished by  George  G.  Smith.  The  same  map  was  reduced 
somewhat  more  than  one-lialf  about  tlie  time  of  its  first 
publication,  by  Captain  Cyprian  "  Southack,  a  noted 
maker  of  charts  about  1715-1725,  and  published  in  Lon- 
don about  1733,  by  1.  Mount,  T.  Page,  and  W.  Mount 
(size,  11 1-2  by  7  inches).  Abel  Bowen  also  reduced  it 
to  a  smaller  scale  (6  1-1  by  1  inches)  in  1825,  for  Snow's 
History  of  Boston  j  and  George  W.  Boynton  engraved 
it  again,  in  1852,  on  a  plate  measuring  10  by  6  inches, 
for  the  Boston  Almanac.  This  last  mentioned  plate  has 
been  largely  used  by  compilers  and  publishers. 

Burgisss  Map:  Engraved  by  Thomas  Johnson  in 
Boston,  and  dedicated  to  Governor  William  Burnett  in 
1728  by  WiUiam  Burgiss.  Size,  14  1-2  by  11  mches, 
being  on  A  scale  of  one-half  that  of  Bonner's,  of  which 
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it  is  evidently  a  corrected  and  improved  copy.  Among 
the  important  changes  are  the  extension  of  the  iN'eck 
portion  of  the  map^  so  as  to  include  the  South  WindmOl, 
the  location  of  the  Pond  near  the  Great  Tree,  and  the 
correction  of  the  spelling  of  names.  It  has  upon  it  the 
first  division  of  the  town  into  wards  or  companies  de- 
noted by  dotted  lines.  The  Garden  near  the  foot  of 
Beacon  Street  is  designated  as  '^Bannister's  Gardens." 
The  copy  which  has  been  preserved  is  in  the  possession 
of  the  family  of  the  late  Dr.  Warren;  and,  althougli  it 
has  no  date  printed  upon  it,  nevertheless  bears  positive 
evidence  that  it  was  executed  in  1728, — the  only  year 
.that  Governor  Burnett  was  actively  the  governor  of 
Massachusetts,  and  nothing  bearing  date  later  than 
1723  being  delineated  on  it.  This  aneient  map  has  been 
very  accurately  reproduced  for  this  work. 

German  Mnp:  This  small  map^  9  by  6  1-2  inches, 
including  a  small  portion  of  Boston  Harbor,  was  pub- 
lished by  Arhstee  and  Merkus  in  1758,  atLeipsic,  with  a 
collection  of  voyages.  The  same  map  was  published  in 
Paris  in  17G1:  by  Jacq.  Nic.  Bellin,  engineer ;  engraved 
by  Arrivet  These  were  evidenUy  copies  of  an  early 
"Blngl^h  map. 

London  Mctgazine  Map:  In  the  London  Magazine 

for  April,  1774,  is  published,  engraved  by  J.  Lodge, 
"  A  Chart  of  the  Coast  of  Kew  England,  from  Bev- 
erly to  Scituate  Harbor,  including  the  Ports  of  Bos- 
ton and  Salem,"  the  plate  measuring  10  by  7  1-2  inches. 
A  neatly  engraved  <^Plan  of  the  Town  of  Boston'' 
occupies  one  corner  of  the  plate,  and  measures  5  inches 
from  the  Fortification  on  the  Keck  to  ^^innisininiot  Fer- 
ry-ways, and  about  3 1-2  inches  in  the  extreme  breadth 
of  the  town.   Although  the  streets  are  laid  out  on  this 
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map  as  they  were  at  the  time  of  making  the  plan,  yet  a 
very  few  names  of  the  topographical  points  of  intei*est 
only  are  noted  on  the  plate.  On  the  twenty-ninth  of 
November,  1774^  Thomas  Jefferys,  Geographer  to 
His  Eoyal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,"  published 
according  to  Act  "A  Map  of  the  most  Inhabited  part  of 
!N'ew  England,  containing  the  Provinces  of  Massachu- 
sets  Bay  and  Xew  Hampshire,  with  the  Colonies  of 
Oonecticat  and  Bhode  Island.  Divided  into  Counties 
and  Townships.  The  whole  composed  from  actual  sur- 
veys, and  its  situation  adjusted  by  astronomical  obser- 
vations." This  contains  in  one  corner  the  London  ^lag- 
azine  Map  enlarged  (8  1-2  by  5  1-2  inches),  and  "a 
plan  of  Boston  Harbor  from  an  accurate  survey"  (5  3-4 
by  5  1-2  inches).  It  also  has  upon  it  an  emblematic 
vignette  of  the  landing  of  the  Plymouth  Forefathers  in 
1620,  wherein  they  are  represented  as  being  led  on  by  a 
female  bearing  a  liberty  cap  upon  a  wand,  and  as  being 
received  in  a  friendly  manner  by  an  Indian,  who  offers 
them  beaver.  The  same  plan  was  copied  for  ^'The 
American  Atlas"  by  Mr.  Thomas  Jefferys,  Geographer 
to  tlie  King,  and  i)riuted  and  sold  in  London  by  K. 
Sayer  and  J.  Bennett,  in  1776.  Another  copy  of  the 
same  map  was  made  in  1778-  from  the  last  described,  and 
published  at  Paris  in  Atlas  Ameriquain  Septentrional" 
as  "  Plan  de  Boston,"  the  names  being  in  English,  and 
the  descriptive  notes  in  French. 

.Romans s  Map:  A  small  engraving,  made  under  B. 
Romans  in  1774^  measures  3  1-2  by  2  3-4  inches. 

GhnUeman^s  Magcmne  Map:  A  map  10  1-2  by  8 
inches,  designated  as  A  new  and  Correct  Plan  of  the 
Town  of  Boston,"  was  pul)lished,  witliout  name  of  cither 
author  or  engraver,  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for 
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October,  1775.  This  Map  includes  a  portion  of  Gharles- 
town  in  ruins,"  and  purports  to  have  been  **  drawn  upon 

the  spot."  It  is  cxecuU'il  remarkably  well,  and  exhibits 
streets  and  topographical  positions  not  on  earlier  i)lans 
of  the  town.  In  the  J anuary  number  of  the  magazine 
for  the  same  ^ear  (1775)  is  a  whole-sheet  chart  of  the 
harbor  of  Boston,  14  by  12  inches,  including  a  plan  of 
the  town  done  from  an  actual  survey  never  before  made 
public,  and  entitled  "A  Plan  of  the  Town  and  Cbart  of 
the  Harbour  of  Boston  exhibiting  a  Y'igw  of  the  Islands, 
CastlCy  Forts,  and  Entrances  into  the  said  Harbour,"  and 
bears  date  Feb.  1,  1775.  It  includes  Chelsea  on  the 
north,  and  Hingham  on  the  south;  and  is  chiefly  valu- 
al)le  for  the  soundings,  wiiich  are  given  with  apparent 
precision. 

MmoftCs  Map:  Published  in  the  first  volume  of 
Ahnon's  Bemembrancer,  in  1775;  size,  10  1-4  by  8  1-4 
inches.  This  is  a  very  rudely  drawn  map  of  the  envi- 
rons of  Boston,  and  is  very  inaccurate  in  its  details. 
Except  that  it  was  di-awn  in  June,  1775,  and  published 
m  London,  Aug.  28, 1775,  and  that  it  gives  the  head- 
quarters, camps,  and  lines,  together  with  the  principal 
roads  from  Boston,  it  would  be  of  very  little  value. 
It  takes  in  a  portion  of  Chelsea  on  the  north,  Ilog 
Island  on  the  east,  Dorchester  on  the  south,  and  Gam- 
bridge  Colleges  on  tiie  west. 

Bwfiker-hiXl  Map:  A  plan,  hj  an  officer  present  at 
the  battle  of  Bunlrer  IBll,  contains  a  map  of  Boston  and 
Charlestown,  measuring  14  inches  square;  published  in 
London  by  H.  Sayer  and  J.  Bennett,  27  th  !N^ovember, 
1776. 

Pdkam^BMap:  Done  in  aqnatinta  by  Francis  Jukes, 
from  surveys  made  by  Henry  Pelham,  half-brother  of 
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Copley,  the  artist,  and  published  in  London,  Jnne  2, 

1777.  It  contains  also  some  of  the  environs,  with  the 
niilituiy  works  in  177o  and  1776.  Size,  42  1-2  by  28 
1-2  inches.    Sometimes  known  as  Urquahart's  map. 

Pag^8  Map:  Printed  in  London  for  William  Faden, 
in  1777,  from  a  drawing  made  by  Lieutenant  Page,  of 
the  EngHsh  Corps  of  Eughicers,  in  1775.  This  map 
shows  the  military  intrenchments  of  the  town,  and  gives 
names  to  several  streets  and  passage-ways,  diflering 
from  Bonner's.  Size  18  by  12  inches.  Bepublished  in 
1849  in  Frothingham's  Siege  of  Boston. 

Gdzclii'cr  Map:  Engraved  in  1781  for  the  contem- 
plated Gazetteer  of  tlic  Towns  of  Massachusetts,^'  and 
published  in  the  October  number  of  the  Boston  Maga- 
zine for  that  year.  It  measures  9  by  6  1-4  inches,  and 
is  a  very  creditable  performance.  It  is  styled  "A  l^ew 
and  Accurate  Plan  of  tlie  To>\ai  of  l^oston  in  New 
EngUmd,"  and,  like  the  London  Magazine  map,  and 
J efferys'  maps,  gives  to  the  G  l  oat  Elm  on  the  Common  the 
name  of  Liberty  Tree."  This  map  was  re-engraved, 
in  1849,  for  an  e^tion  of  the  narratiye  of  the  Boston 
Massacre;  and  is  interesting  in  some  particulars  which 
are  not  on  other  plans  of  the  to^v^^. 

Normans  Map:  Evidently  copied  in  main  from  Hon- 
ner's  Map,  on  a  small  scale,  about  9  1-2  by  7  inches; 
engrayed  and  published  for  the  first  Boston  Directory, 
in  1789,  by  John  !N"orman,  a  Boston  engraver. 

CarJef oil's  Map:  D^a^\^l  in  1795  from  actual  sui-vcys 
by  Osgood  Carleton;  and  engraved  by  Joseph  Callender 
for  the  second  Boston  Directory,  published  in  1796  by 
John  West   Size  14 1-2  by  9  inches. 

Carleton's  Large  Map:  Called  A  new  Plan  of  Bos- 
ton, from  actual  siu-veys  by  Osgood  Carleton,  with  cor- 
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i*ections,  additions,  and  iniprovcnu'nts  being  a  map  of 
the  peninsular  part  of  the  town  only.  Issued  in  1800. 
Size  27  by  20  inches. 

Directory  Map:  First  printed  in  1809  for  the  Boston 
Directory,  publi8hed  by  Edward  Cotton;  evidently  a 
new  j)late  from  Carleton's  Map,  with  important  additions 
and  alterations,  and  engraved  by  Callender.  Size,  about 
15  by  9  1-2  inches.  This  map  was  continued  in  use 
twenty  years;  when  it  was  superseded  in  1829  by  a  new 
map,  engraved  by  Hazen  Morse. 

IIales\^  Map:  Engraved  in  1814  by  T.  AVightman, 
jun.,  irom  drawing  by  J.  G.  Hales,  giv  ing  the  position 
of  houses  and  the  bounds  of  the  various  estates.  Size, 
38  by  29  inches. 

Annin  and  Smithes  Map:  Engraved  in  1824  by 
"William  B.  Annin  and  Geor^fe  G.  Smith,  and  rc-issned 
every  few  years  by  Mr.  Smith  with  additions.  Size, 
about  22  inches  square.  This  map  was  used  for  many 
years  by  the  City  Govemment  for  the  Municipal  Regis- 
ter, and  School  Documents. 

Boweits  3L//):  A  small  map,  measuring  6  1-2  by  4 
inches,  was  engraved  by  Abel  Bowen,  in  1824,  for  Snow's 
History  of  Boston. 

MoTsis  Map:  Engraved  in  1828,  for  the  Boston 
Directory  of  1829,  by  Hazen  Morse.  Size,  14  1-2  by  9 
inches.  This  map  was  continued  in  nsc  by  the  publisher, 
Charles  Stimpson,  jun.,  nntil  1839. 

Bewick  Company* a  Map:  Engraved  in  1835,  by 
O«orge  TV.  Boynton,  from  drawings  made  by  Alonzo 
licwis.  Size,  31  by  22  inches.  Mr.  Boynton  engraved 
ill  1S39  a  similar  map,  18  by  17  inches,  Ibr  Xathaniel 
Dearborn;  which  has  since  been  published  by  E.  P.  Dut- 
toQ  &  Co.,  with  alterations  every  year  from  1860  to  1867. 

18 
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He  also  enp^ravcd,  in  1837  and  1830,  maps,  5  1-2  by  5 
indies,  fur  the  Boston  Almanac;  and  in  1842  a  map,  14 
by  11  1-2  inches,  to  accompany  Goodrich's  Pictorial 
Geography;  and  one  of  the  peninsular  part  of  Boston  in 
1844,  measuring  11  1-2  by  9  inches,  for  Dickinson's 
Boston  Almanac;  and  finally  one  in  1850,  11  by  9  1-2, 
also  for  the  Almanac. 

Amdns  Small  Map  of  the  peninsular  part  of  Boston 
only,  4  by  2  3-4  inches.  Engi'aved  in  1835  for  the  Bos- 
ton Almanac. 

Morse  and  Tuttle's  Map:  Engraved  in  1838  bvTIazeii 
Morse  and  J.  W.  Tnttle,  and  used  in  the  Boston 
Directory  for  the  years  1839  and  1840.  Size,  15  1-2  by 
9  1-2  inches. 

English  Map:  In  Augnst,  1842,  the  Society  for  the 

Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  published  in  London  a 
very  nicely  executed  map  of  Boston,  much  after  the  plan 
of  Boynton's,  taking  in  the  peninsula  of  Charlestown. 
Engraved  by  B.  B.  Davies,  of  Xiondon.  Size,  15  by  12 
inches. 

Mclatyre's  Map:  Lithographed  in  Philadelphia  in 
1852,  by  Friend  and  Aub,  from  original  surveys  by  XL 
Mclutyre,  and  published  in  Boston.  The  nheet,  which 
contains  also  parts  of  the  neighboring  cities,  has  the 
names  of  the  principal  residents,  and  views  of  buildings; 
and  measures  77  by  58  inches. 

Dn'pps's  Map:  Surveyed  and  drawn  by  J.  Slattcr  and 
B.  Callan,  engineers;  and  published  in  1852  by  "M.  Dripps, 
[New  York,  and  L.  N.  Ide,  Boston.  Size,  57  by  39  inches. 
Lithographed  and  printed  at  Ferd.  Mayer's,  New  York. 
This  map  contains  the  peninsular  part  of  Boston  only, 
with  the  estates  and  l)uildings  marked  out;  and  is  exe- 
cuted on  much  the  largest  scale  of  any  map  of  Boston 
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ever  printed.  The  immense  labor  of  altering  the  bounds 
of  estates,  and  positions  of  buildings,  has  thus  far  pre- 
yented  the  issue  of  a  new  edition. 

CoUofCa  Map:  Similar  to  Boynton^s.   Published  by 

J.  II.  Colton,  Xew  York,  in  18.j5.    Size,  1(5  hy  V,\  inches. 

MUchdVs  M(q^:  Published  by  S.  Angustus  ^litchell, 
jun.,  in  18G0,  in  Philadelphia.    Size,  about  11  by  9  inches. 

WaUing'8  Map:  Engraved  for  the  Map  of  Massachu- 
setts, published  by  H.  F.  Walling,  under  sanction  of  the 
Legislature,  in  18(31.    Size,  18  by  17  inches. 

City  Engineer's  Map:  By  James  Slade,  City  Engi- 
neer; drawn  by  H.  M.  Wightman,  and  engraved  by  C. 
A.  Swett,  under  the  direction  of  the  City  Council  of 
Boston,  1861.  Size,  40  by  28  inches.  This  map  has 
traced  upon  it  the  original  water-line,  and  is  issued  annu- 
ally with  such  additions  and  emendations  as  changes 
make  necessary.  It  has  recently  (in  18G2)  been  reduced 
photographically^  and  printed  in  oil-colors  by  L.  F^g 
&  Co.,  BO  as  to  measure  12  1-2  by  9  inches. 

City  Engineer's  Annexation  Map:  This  large  i)lan 
of  Boston  and  Roxbury  was  compiled  in  1807,  by  IN", 
llemy  Craits^  City  Engineer,  by  order  of  the  Commis- 
sioners on  the  annexation  of  Roxbury.  It  measures  53 
by  31  inches,  and  contains  what  thei^  constituted  the 
peninsular  part  of  Boston,  with  portions  of  iSouth  Bos- 
ton, East  Boston  and  Chai'lestown,  and  the  whole  of  the 
city  of  Itoxbury. 

GUy  Engineet^s  Neko  Map:  On  the  union  of  Boston 
and  Roxbiiry,  in  1868,  Mr.  Crafts  prepared  a  more  per- 
fect map  of  the  city  (53  by  35  inches),  with  the  names  of 
the  streets,  after  the  necessary  alterations  had  l)eeu  made 
by  the  Board  of  Aldermen.  Thi'  same  map  was  cor- 
rected! by  Thomas  W.  Davis,  City  Surveyor,  and  printed 
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in  1869  lor  city  purposes.  The  annexation  of  Dorches- 
ter to  Boston  has  made  necessary  a  new  map  for  1870. 

Insurance  Maps:  A  series  of  sectional  maps  of  Bos- 
ton, in  two  folio  volumes,  for  the  use  of  underwriters, 
was  commenced  in  18G7,  by  D.  A.  Sanborn,  civil  engi- 
neer,  117  Broadway,  Y.,  and  completed  the  next 
year.  They  were  eighty  in  nnmber,  on  sheets  measur- 
ing 35  1-2  by  26  1-2  inches,  and  on  a  scale  of  fifty  feet 
to  an  inch.  The  various  materials  of  which  the  build- 
ings standing  are  constrnctcd  are  represented  by  differ- 
ent colors;  and  various  part icidars  deserving  of  notice 
are  otherwise  indicated.  A  third  volume,  containing 
thirty  plans,  and  giving  Oharlestown  and  large  parts  of 
the  Highland  Wards  and  of  Cambridge,  was  also  pub- 
lished by  the  same  engineer  in  1SG8. 

Several  small  maps,  being  compilations  or  reductions, 
some  engraved  in  metal  and  others  cut  in  wood,  have 
been  published  during  the  last  twenty-five  years  by 
Nathaniel  Dearborn  and  others,  in  books  relating  to 
Boston.  Valuable  plans  of  parts  of  the  city  have  also 
been  printed  for  state  and  city  documents  during  the 
same  time;  and  not  many  years  ago  enlarged  plans  of 
various  sections  of  the  city,  similar  to  the  insurance 
maps,  were  printed  with  special  reference  to  their  use 

by  underwriters. 

The  list  given  above  does  not  include  the  maps  of 
Boston  and  vicinity,  strictly  so  called,  nor  the  Charts  of 
the  Harbor.  Among  the  principal  of  these  should  be 
mentioned  the  following: — A  map  of  the  vicinity  of 
Boston,  ('^^  by  3  inches)  published  in  Xeal's  History  of 
J^"ew  England  in  1720;  A  (  hart  of  the  Harbor  without 
date,  measuring  21  by  17  inches,  in  the  possession  of 
Ctiarles  Deane,  Esq.,  entitled    A  New  Survey  of  the 
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Harbour  of  Boston  in  New  England,  Done  by  Order  of 
the  PriiK'ipall  OHicers  and  Comissioners  of  his  Ma'""  ?^^a- 
Yjy  and  Sold  by  George  Grierson  at  the  two  bibles  in 
Essex  Street,  Dublin,"  which  bears  evidence  of  great 
age,  as  trees  are  denoted  on  nearly  all  of  the  islands, 
and  although  the  "  ont  wharf,**  built  about  the  year  1673, 
is  fully  re{)rest'iuod,  the  "  long  wharf,"  built  between  the 
years  1710  and  1714,  is  not  shown  at  all;  a  small  chart 
of  the  harbor  published  in  '^L'Atlas  Maritime"  at  Paris 
in  1757  by  Bellin,  and  engraved  on  the  comer  of  a 
diart  of  New  England,  which  measures  only  8^  by 
6f  inches,  and  is  styled  *'Plan  du  Havre  de  liuslon," 
Winnisimmet  being  designated  as  "'Yimsimit";  "A 
Chart  of  the  Harbour  of  Boston,"  without  date,  and 
also  without  the  names  of  publisher  and  engraver,  (35 
by  21 1-2  inches), — evidently  issued  about  1776,  as  the 
ruins  of  Charlestown  are  indicated  upon  it;  a  curious 
French  "Carte  du  Port  et  Havre  de  Boston"  (28  by  2'd 
inches),  engraved  in  1776,  and  published  by  the  Chev- 
alier de  Beaurain,  containing  in  a  vignette  the  earliest 
known  printed  representation  of  the  Hne-tree  Banner; 
Beauraius  map  was  also  published  in  Germany  ; 
"Boston,  its  Environs  and  Harbour,  with  the  liebel 
Works  raised  against  that  Town  in  1775,  from  the  ob- 
servations of  Lieutenant  Page,  of  his  Majesty's  Corps  of 
Engineers,  and  from  the  plans  of  Captain  Montressor," 
engraved  by  William  Faden,  and  published  in  London  1 
October,  1778.  The  "Atlantic  Neptune,"  published  at 
London  about  the  year  1780  to  1783,  contains  a  Chart 
of  Boston  Bay  (39  by  30  1-2  inches),  bearing  date  1 
December,  1781,  compiled  by  J.  P.  W.  DesBarres,  sur- 
veyor of  the  coast  and  harbors  of  Xortli  Araenca;  and 
also  a  Plan  of  the  Hai'bor  and  Coast  ii  om  ''Nachanf'  to 
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Weymouth  River  (40  by  28  1-2  inches),  accompanied 

with  a  valual)le  series  of  coi)perpiatc  views  of  the  ishmds 
and  landmarks  of  the  harbor.  The  Charts  composed 
and  engpraved  by  Joseph  Frederick  Wallet  Des  Barres 
were  from  surveys  taken  by  Samuel  Holland/ Esq.,  Sur- 
veyor General  of  Lands,  and  by  his  assistants,  who 
were  emplo^'od  on  that  survicc  as  l  arly  as  ITOt.  One 
edition  of  his  Chart  of  ^Massachusetts  Bay  bears  date 
in  May  1774;  one  of  the  Boston  Bay  was  published 
November  13^  1776;  and  one  of  Boston  Harbor,  of  much 
interest,  measurin^c  42  by  30  inches,  Au^st  5, 1775. 

In  1788  WilHam  (cordon  compiled  a  map,  represent- 
iu<^  the  seat  of  the  revolutionary  war  in  Massachusetts, 
chiefly  taken  from  Pelham's  map  for  the  country  and  Lit. 
Page's  for  the  harbor  (13  by  9  1-4  inches) ;  and  this  was 
copied  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall  (14  by  9  inches) ,  for 
his  lil'e  ol'  W'ashiii^-ton  in  1806,  and  hiter  reduced  to  a 
smaller  scale  for  suljsecpient  editions  of  the  same  work. 
A  map  of  Boston  and  Vicinity,  from  actual  surveys  by 
John  G.  Hales  (31 1-2  by  25  inches)  ^  was  engraved  by 
Edward  Gillingham  in  1820,  and  also  published  in  1829 
and  1833  by  Xathan  Hale,  each  edition  containing-  tlie  re- 
quired alterations.  Other  maps  of  Boston  and  vicinity 
may  be  mentioned,  as: — Dearborn's  Boston  and  Vicinity, 
taken  from  the  large  State  Map,  1841;  Sidney's  Map, 
published  by  J.  B.  Shields,  in  1852,  from  original  surveys 
by  F.  C.  Sidney;  Waiting's  large  map  of  Boston  and 
its  vicinity,  published  in  1837  and  18.')8,  and  in  1859 
witli  emendations;  Map  of  Boston  and  the  country 
adjacent,  from  actual  surveys  by  H.  F.  Walling,  first 
issued  by  E.  P.  Button  &  Co.  in  1860;  Button's  Har- 
bor Map,  1861,  taken  from  Wallinj^'s  Map  issued  in 
1860;  Map  of  the  City  of  Boston  and  its  environs,  from 
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actual  surveys,  and  drawn  by  D.  J.  Lake,  C.  E.,  manu- 
factured by  Walling  &  QtbJj  New  York,  1866,  and 
known  as  Baker  and  Tilden's  map ;  "  Map  of  Boston  (as 

it  should  be)  and  the  Country  Adjacent,  with  Proposed 
Harbor  Tmprovements,  etc.,"  according  to  the  sugges- 
tions of  Thomas  Lamb,  Esq.,  published  by  E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Co.,  in  1866;  and  other  maps  compiled  and  reduced 
from  these.  The  City  Engineer  pre  [)ared  for  the  Back- 
bay  Commissioners  an  clal^oratc  phm  of  Boston  and 
vicinity,  showing  the  drainage  area  of  Stony  Brook, 
which  is  a  valuable  addition  to  this  class  of  maps.' 

Besides  the  aboye-named,  many  plans  relating  to  the 
topography  of  Boston  and  its  immediate  vicinity  can  be 
luund  in  the  valuable  reports  printed  for  the  United 
States  Coast  Suney,  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  City 
of  Boston;  and  several  of  interest  have  been  issued  by 
private  individuals  and  corporations,  as  well  as  by  the 
publishers  of  historical  sketches  and  guide-books. 

Besides  the  various  plans  that  have  been  made  of 
Roxbury  and  Dorchester  for  maps  of  "  Boston  and 
vicinity,"  the  following  printed  maps  of  these  places 
have  come  to  the  notice  of  the  writer: 

Map  of  the  City  of  Roxbury,  surveyed  in  1843,  by 
order  of  the  to>\Ti  authorities,  by  Charles  Whitney,  and 
revised  in  184:9,  and  engraved  on  a  scale  of  eighty 
rods,  or  1,320  feet  to  an  inch,  upon  a  plate  measuring  31: 
by  25  inches;  and  having  upon  it  views  of  the  city  hall 
and  fifteen  meeting-bouses.  In  1851,  a  small  map  of  the 
City  of  Roxbury,  measuring  9  by  5.\  inches,  was  pre- 
pared by  Charles  II.  Poole,  and  engraved  by  Edward  A. 
Teulon  for  the  Boxbury  Directory  for  the  year  1852. 
This  last  has  been  revised. from  time  to  time,  and  pub- 
lished with  the  directories  until  the  union  of  Boston 
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and  Boxbury  in  1868.  An  exceedingly  valuable  mann- 
seript  map  of  Boxbury,  on  a  very  large  scale,  was  made 
for  the  use  of  the  assessors  of  that  city,  and  is  one  of 

the  most  interesting  and  useful  heirlooms  that  has  accrued 
to  Boston  in  consequence  of  its  union  with  that  munici* 
pality. 

When  the  State  Map  was  in  contemplation,  actual 
surveys  of  the  towns  of  Dorchester  and  Milton  were 

made  by  Ediinmd  J.  Baker,  surveyor,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  committees  of  the  two  towns.  These  were 
lithographed  at  Pendleton's  Lithography,  in  Boston, 
and  published  in  1831,  on  the  scale  of  three  miles  to 
an  inch,  the  map  of  the  two  towns  being  printed  on  a 
single  sheet  measuring  33  by  2G  inches.  In  18.>0  a 
map  of  Dorchester  was  printed  by  Tapjiaii  t!^'  Bradford, 
Lithographers,  on  a  sheet  measuring  30  by  28  inches, 
from  surveys  made  by  Elbridge  Whiting  for  S.  Dwight 
Eaton.  This  last-mentioned  map  contains  the  views  of 
nine  meeting-houses  and  of  Mattapan  Bank.  A  manu- 
script map  of  Dorchester,  on  a  very  large  scale,  was 
made  in  1869  by  Thomas  W.  Davis,  City  Surveyor,  for 
the  use  of  the  commissioners  on  the  annexation  of 
Boston  and  Dorchester,  and  is  now  preserved  with  the 
maps  in  the  city  archives. 

A  small  selection  from  the  list  above  given  will  sup- 
ply the  general  reader  with  all  that  will  be  required  in 
the  way  of  maps  to  comprehend  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  to])ogra[)hy  of  the  town  and  city 
since  the  foundation  of  Boston  in  1G30;  viz: — Bonner's 
Plan,  of  1722,  republished  in  1835;  Burgiss's  Map,  1728, 
reproduced  in  1869;  Lt.  Page's  Map,  1775,  reprinted  in 
Frothingham's  Siege  of  Boston  hi  1849;  Carleton's 
Map,  1796;  IMrectory  Map  by  Morse,  1828  to  1889; 
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Aniun  and  Smith's  Map,  1821  to  1860;  the  Qty  Engi- 
neer's Map,  1861-1869,  and  the  New  Map  of  Boston, 

printed  by  the  city  in  1868  and  1869.  For  harbor  purposes 
no  better  charts  are  needed  than  the  old  Chart  of  Boston 
Harbor  by  Des  Barres  in  1775,  which  exhibits  the  face 
of  the  coimtry  and  the  hills  and  blufis  of  the  islands,  and 
that  of  the  United  States  Coast  Survey,  and  one  recently 
published  under  the  superintendence  of  Capt.  Eldridge. 
The  map  of  Henry  Pelhara,  1775,  and  that  of  "Boston 
and  its  lilnvirous  in  1775  and  1776 "  in  Frothingham's 
siege  of  Boston,  will  give  the  best  idea  of  the  fortifica^ 
tions  ground  the  town  dnrinii^  the  war  of  the  BeTolution. 


CBLVPTER  yn. 

POINTS,  COVES,  OBEEK,  OLD  BBIDOB8,  AND  BATTEBIE8. 

Polnte  and  Headlands  •  •  Rlaxton's  Point  •  •  •  Barton's  Point  •  •  •  Hudson's  Point 
•  •  -  Merry's  Point  •  •  •  Fort  or  South  Riitfcry  Point  •  •  •  Windmill  or  Wheeler's 
Point.  .-The  Coves  •  Mill  love,  the  Site  of  the  Old  Mill  Pond  ••  The  Oi.l 
North  Causeway  •  •  •  Grist  Mills  •  •  •  Mill  Crock,  the  Old  Canal,  now  the  Site 
of  Blackstone  Street  •  •  •  Other  Creeks  •  •  •  North  and  South  Mills  •  •  •  Foot 
Bridge . . .  WlndmUl  Walk .  • .  Saw  MIU  and  Chocolate  UtU  • . .  MUl  Bridge, 
Draw  Bridge,  Swing  Bridge,  and  Mackrill  Lane  Bridge  •  •  •  OUvcr'e  Dodc  •  •  • 
Windmills  •  •  •  Great  Cove  •  •  •  North  and  Soath  Batteries  •  •  •  Sea  Wall,  Bar> 
rlcado,  or  Out-Wharves  •..  Mlnot's  and  Brimmer's  T  •••  Island  Wharves 
■  '•Atlantic  Avenue  Inid  out  In  1868*  ••South  Cove«**Back  Bay,  or  West 
Cove  •  •  •  Public  Garden. 

Among  the  most  noted  of  the  lanflmarks  of  tlic  old  town 
were  its  Points,  or  Headlands.  Tlie  most  distinguishable 
of  these  were^  Blaxton's  Pointy  Barton's  Point,  Hudson's 
Point,  Meny's  Pointy  Fort  Point,  and  Windmill-  (or 
Wheeler's)  Point. 

Blaxton's  (or  Blackstoiie's)  Point,  so  named  on 
account  of  the  neighboring  residence  and  spring  of  Hev. 
William  Blaxton,  the  earliest  English  resident  upon  the 
peninsula,  was  situated  in  the  neighborhood  of  West 
Cedar  Street,  and  between  Cambridge  and  Pinckney 
Streets,  at  a  point  wliicli  fonnerly  bore  the  name  of  AVest 
Ilill.  East  of  this  was  situated  Mr.  Blaxton's  Garden, 
and  not  far  distant  was  the  memorable  spring  which  sap- 
plied  him  with  water.  The  garden  is  designated  on 
Biirgiss's  map  in  1728,  as  Bannister's  Gkurden. 
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Barton's  Point,  which  derived  its  name  from  James 
Barton,  a  noted  ropemaker  of  the  olden  time,  was  at 

the  north-west  corner  of  the  town,  near  the  abntments 
of  Canal  (or  Cragie's)  Bridge,  and  is  only  kept  in 
rememhrance  hj  Barton  Street  which  was  laid  out  in 
itB  neighborhood  soon  after  the  removal  of  the  Ahns- 
hoose  in  1825,  which  had  been  built  there  in  1800. 

Hudson's  Point  took  its  name  from  Francis  Hudson, 
a  fisherman,  who  carried  on  the  ferry  from  that  point  to 
Gharlestown.  It  was  situated  at  the  north  end  of  the 
town  near  the  junction  of  Charter  and  Commercial 
streets,  a  short  distance  east  of  Charles  River  Bridge. 

Merry's  Point,  since  called  X(u-th  Battery  Point,  was 
situated  a  very  httle  to  the  southeast  of  the  A\  innisim- 
met  Ferrjrways,  near  where  N^orth  Battery  Wharf  is, 
and  owes  its  name  first  to  Walter  Merry,  one  of  the 
earliest  shipwriglits  of  the  town,  who  had  his  wharf  and 
dwellin*^  house  there.  Mr.  ^rorry,  who  may  liave  come 
over  in  the  Gritiin,  in  September,  1033,  —  for  he  was 
admitted  a  member  of  the  first  church  on  the  ninth  of 
the  following  February,  —  was  drowned  in  the  harbor 
on  the  twenty-eighth  of  August,  1657 ;  but  not  until  his 
whai  f  had  been  converted  into  a  battery  in  1646,  and 
the  name  of  the  Point  changed. 

Foil  Point  was  situated  near  Bowe's  Wharf,  east  of 
Fort  Hill,  and  took  its  name  from  its  proximity  to  the 
first  fort  erected  on  the  peninsula.  It  gave  name  to  the 
channel  passin*:^  by  it,  which  led  from  the  l)ay  just  east 
of  Dover  Street  Bridge.  This  bay  has  at  times  been 
known  as  Boxbury  Harbor,  Gallows  Bay,  and  more 
recently  as  South  Bay;  while  the  channel  has  been 
known  as  Fort  Point  Channel,  although  sometimes  it 
has  been  called  erroneously  Four  Points  or  Fore  Point 
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Channel.  After  the  Sconce  was  built  at  this  Point  it 
took  the  name  of  Sconce  (or  South  Battery)  Point. 

AV^indinill  Point  was  at  the  southerly  end  of  Sea 
Street,  now  called  Federal  Street,  at  the  site  of  tlie  gas- 
ometer; and  was  so  called  in  consequence  of  its  being  a 
noted  site  for  Windmills  from  the  first  settlement  of  the. 
town  until  long  after  it  became  a  eity.  Much  of  the 
property  at  the  south  end  of  Sea  Street  falling  into  the 
possession  of  Jonathan  Wheeler  and  other  members  of 
his  family,  the  Point  took  the  name  of  Wheeler's  Point, 
and  has  been  thus  disting^uished  for  at  least  seventy 
years,  certainly  ever  since  the  year  1796. 

The  great  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  modem 
tames  by  filling  in  the  various  coves,  and  bv  the  buildinj? 
of  commodious  wharves,  have  almost  entirely  obliterated 
the  distinguishmg  features  of  these  points;  nevertheless 
some  of  these  local  names  are  still  retained  in  common 
parlance,  especially  by  the  older  inhabitants.  But  these 
will  soon  disappear;  as,  unlike  the  streets  and  byways, 
they  have  no  written  remembrancers  in  any  of  the 
records,  nor  are  they  recognized  in  the  printed  direc- 
tories of  the  city.  Traditionary  lore,  and  an  occasional 
mention  by  some  antiquarian  writer,  will  alone  help  to 
perpetuate  their  renu  inbrance. 

Between  the  several  Points,  or  Headlands,  of  the 
town  were  the  Coves,  as  they  have  been  designated 
from  the  first  settiement  of  the  peninsula,  and  which 
were  briefly  alluded  to  in  Chapter  L 

At  the  north  part  of  the  town  was  situated  the  ^lill 
CovCj  which  might  correctly  have  been  called  the  Korth 
Cove,  being  an  indentatibn  of  that  part  of  the  peninsula 
caused  by  the  widening  of  the  Charles  Biver  at  its 
mouth.   At  the  commencement  of  the  present  century. 
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this  coye,  for  good  reasons,  which  will  appear  in  this 
account,  was  known  by  the  name  of  the  Mill  Pond;  and 
comprised  the  large  space  bounded  by  portions  of  Prince 

and  Kndicott  streets  on  tlie  cast,  and  Leverett  street, 
Tucker  s  Pasture  and  Bowling  Green  on  the  we-st;  and 
on  the  south  it  covered  the  whole  space  now  occupied 
by  Hajmarket  Square.  Most  of  the  estates  on  Back 
street  (now  the  westerly  part  of  Salem  street)  and  on 
Hawkins  and  Green  streets  originally  extended  to  the 
Mill  Pond.  Probably  the  location  of  the  First  and 
Second  Baptist  meeting-houses,  upon  its  southeastern 
border,  was  selected  for  the  convenience  of  using  the 
water  of  the  pond  for  baptismal  purposes,  as  was  for- 
merly done,  when  the  water  was  next  to  their  rear. 
This  cove  was  originally  a  salt  marsh;  and  wliere  Cause- 
way street  now  is,  it  is  said  "  that  the  Indians  had  a  foot- 
patii  over  the  highest  part  of  the  marsh  or  flats,  which 
was  raised  and  widened  by  a  Mr.  Crabtree  to  retain  the 
water  of  the  pond."  This  may  have  been  the  origin  of 
the  old  ^STorth  Causeway  (now  Causeway  street),  for 
there  was  a  joiner  by  the  name  of  John  Crabtree,  a 
townsman  in  1638,  who  owned  land,  as  early  as  the  year 
1641,  which  bordered  upon  the  sea.  This  causeway, 
however,  must  not  be  confounded  with  anotlicr  eause- 
wav  which  will  be  mentioned  hereafter,  and  which  had 
much  to  do  with  the  formation  of  the  Mill  Creek.  In 
the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  the  MiU  Pond  sup- 
plied two  grist-nulls  with  water,  for  motive  power. 

On  the  thirty-first  of  July,  1(313,  a  grant  was  made 
to  Henry  Symons,  George  Burden  (lie  wlio  bought  the 
land  of  John  Crabtree  in  1641),  John  Button,  and  John 
Hill,  partners,  of  all  this  cove,  on  condition  that  they 
would  erect  '^vpon  or  neere  some  part  of  the  premises 
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one  or  more  com-mills."  After  a  long  lapse  of  jears^ 
the  successors  of  these  original  proprietors  were  incor- 
porated as  the  Boston  Mill  Corporation  on  the  ninth  of 

March,  ISO 4,  and  on  t  he  fourteenth  of  the  following  May 
obtained  from  the  town  permission  to  use  the  soil  from 
Beacon  Hill  and  its  neighborhood  for  Ming  up  the  Mill 
Fond.  The  corporation,  again  on  the  twenty-fourth  of 
July,  1807,  made  an  ag-reement  with  the  town  in  reference 
to  the  filling  iq)  of  llu;  pond,  whereby  the  town  was  to  have 
one-eighth  of  the  lots  filled  up  within  the  space  of  twenty 
years.  The  filling  up  of  the  pond  and  grading  of  the 
land  has  added  about  fifty  acres  to  the  area  of  Boston 
available  for  building  purposes,  in  a  district  of  the  city 
wliicli  now  contains  many  large  and  costly  buildings,  and 
from  which  proceed  all  the  railroads  leading  in  a  north- 
erly direction. 

This  Mr.  Symons  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  con- 
siderable enterprise,  and  his  commencement  in  producing 
good  watei-power  might  have  led  to  other  improvements 
in  the  town,  had  he  not  been  suddenly  removed  by  death 
in  the  September  immediately  following  his  mill-dam 
endeavor.  When  he  and  his  associates  obtained  their 
grant  from  the  town,  on  the  thirty-first  of  July,  1643, 
among  other  rights  they  had  the  liberty  "  to  dig  one  or 
more  trenches  in  the  highways  or  waste  grounds,  so  as 
they  make  and  maintain  sufficient  passable  and  safe  ways 
over  the  same  for  horse  and  cart"  In  the  performance 
.of  this,  they  dug  the  trench  which  will  be  remembered 
by  our  old  citizens  as  the  Mill  Creek,  at  the  same  time 
making  the  smaller  causeway  above  alluded  to,  and 
which  disappeared  a  long  time  ago.  There  was  not 
originally  a  real  creek  in  the  place  of  the  artificial  Mill 
Creek;  yet  the  marshy  land  was  so  low  in  that  region 
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that  in  the  highest  spring  tide  it  was  overflowed,  so  as 
occttdonally  to  divide  the  town  Into  two  part%  generally 
known  then,  as  now,  as  the  iN'orth  and  South  Ends  of 
the  town.   Hany  persons  who  read  these  chapters  may 

not  reineiiiber  that  the  "  old  canal,"  or  Mill  Creek,  ran 
just  east  of  the  present  Canal  street,  on  the  exact  line  of 
the  Boston  and  Maine-  Bailroad,  irom  Causeway  street 
to  Haymarket  square;,  thence  through  Blackstone  street 
to  the  present  Korth  street;  thence  on  the  southerly 
edge  of  the  same  street,  but  chiefly  on  the  estates  on 
the  same  side  of  the  street,  until  it  reached  Clinton 
street;  thence  into  the  Town  Dock,  which  occupied 
nearly  aU  of  North  Market  street,  for  the  fronts  of  aU 
the  stores  on  this  street  stand  over  the  original  site  of 
the  old  Town  Duck.  When  the  great  improvement  was 
maiie  hy  Mr.  Quincy,  the  second  mayor  of  the  city,  in 
which  he  was  largely  assisted  by  the  able  advice  and 
practical  skill  and  knowledge  of  the  late  Hon.  Caleb 
Eddy,  in  laying  out  North  Market  street,  in  1826,  the 
easterly  end  of  the  Mill  Creek  was  somewhat  div^erted 
from  its  old  direction,  and  made  to  run  its  course  through 
where  Clinton  street  now  is,  and  tenmnate  at  Conuneiv 
cial  street,  just  north  of  the  old  City  Wharf.  The  canal 
having  been  filled  up,  Blackstone  street  was  laid  out  in 
the  year  1833,  dui'iiig  the  mayoralty  of  Hon.  Charles 
Wells;  and  although  without  any  special  reference  to 
the  locality,  took  the  name  so  well  identified  with  the 
first  settlement  of  the  town,  the  next  year,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  Hon.  Charles  Leighton,  then  an 
Alderman,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  his  old  friend, 
the  late  Di-.  ikiijamin  Shurtletf,  who  had  the  greatest 
yeneration  for  the  memory  of  the  forefathers  of  the  town. 
This  was  not  the  only  creek,  it  must  be  remembered, 
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that  flowed  iu  the  peninsula;  for  when  Boston  was  first 
settled  there  were  many  other  low,  marshy  pi  noes  that 
obtained  the  name  of  creeks.  For  instance,  the  Town 
Dock  originally  extended  into  Brattle  square;  another 
smiilar  creek  ran  ii[>  I'rom  Oliver's  Dock,  near  Ivilby 
street,  through  AVater  street  to  the  neighborhood  of 
Spring  lane,  in  olden  times  called  the^'  springate";  an- 
other was  where  Congress  street  now  is;  another  where 
the  lower  parts  of  Milk  and  Federal  streets  now  are; 
and  olliers  were  in  tlie  many  low  and  marshy  parts  of  the 
old  town. 

It  has  been  remarked  above  that  there  were  formerly, 
nearly  a  centniy  ago,  two  gristmills  whicb  were  supplied 
with  water  for  motive  power  from  the  Mill  Pond,  which 

in  its  turn  was  supplied  from  the  sea.  The  eaurieway 
formed  at  the  time  that  the  trench  was  dug  by  Mr. 
Symons  and  his  associates  was  at  the  easterly  part  of  the 
Mill  Cove,  and  led  to  Charlestown.  One  of  these  mills, 
called  the  North  liOl,  stood  very  near  the  angle  in  Endi- 
colt  street,  close  by  where  Endicott  place  now  is,  at 
the  northerly  bend  of  the  street,  a  few  paces  beyond 
Thacher  street.  The  other,  called  the  South  Mill,  bad 
its  location  in  the  sontherly  bend  in  Endicott  street, 
and  was  approached  by  Link  alley,  which  was  discon« 
tinned  in  the  sprmg  of  1858.  The  old  wheels  of  these 
neglected  mills  (particularly  the  one  in  the  lower  work- 
room of  Deacon  Samuel  Beal's  noted  furniture  ware- 
honse  near  the  Mill  Greek)  are  undoubtedly  remembered 
by  many  of  those  who  now  rejoice  in  being  called  North 
End  boys.  In  modern  time,  after  the  laying  out  of 
Pond  street  (now  Endicott  street),  there  was  a  narroAV 
foot-bridge  over  the  canal  (known  as  the  Foot  Bridge), 
which  connected  the  mill  side  with  the  street;  and  there 
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was  another  approach,  from  Hanover  street  to  the  east- 
erly end  of  Link  alley  (more  recently  known  as  Korth 
Federal  court),  a  wooden  platform  projecting  over  the 
nde  of  the  canal, — known  familiarly  as  Windmill  walk, 
"vvhich  would  almost  lead  to  the  belief  that  the  South  Mill 
was  sometimes  moved  by  other  power  than  that  of  the 
waters  of  the  Mill  Pond.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  both 
of  the  Mills  situated  near  the  Mill  Oove  were,  in  the 
nature  of  the  case,  tidal,  and  both  became  inoperatiye 
when  the  Old  Xorth  Causeway  gave  way;  and  the  Mill 
Pond  was  eonverted  into  a  receptacle  for  oyster  shells, 
dry-dirt  and  the  debris  and  street  ofi'al  collected  from  all 
parts  of  the  peninsula. 

Somewhat  later  in  point  of  time,  a  saw  mill  and  a 
chocolate  mill  were  erected  in  the  neigborhood  of  the 
pond,  and  w  ere  put  in  motion  by  its  water.  All  of  these, 
however,  lost  their  peculiar  vocation  long  before  the 
water  was  cut  off  from  the  canal,  in  1828. 

The  canal  running  transversely  across  the  main 
avenues  that  connected  the  Xorth  J"]nd  with  the  other 
parts  of  the  town,  there  were  besides  the  Foot  Bridge 
two  other  bridges  which  crossed  it  necessarily;  the  one 
in  Hanover  street  was  immovable,  and  called  the  Mill 
Bridge,  on  account  of  its  proximity  to  the  South  Mill ; 
the  other,  which  lifted  like  an  old  fashioned  draw,  and 
therefore  called  Draw  Bridge,  was  in  Ann,  now  ^N^orth 
street.  This  last  is  the  bridge  that  fell  through  (a  sad 
omen  indeed)  on  the  twenfy-seventh  of  October,  1659,  as 
tbe  Northenders  were  returning  home  ih>m  witnessing  the 
execution  of  William  IJobinson  and  Marmaduke  Steven- 
son, the  two  Quakers  hung  on  the  Common;  and  per- 
haps heavy  with  grief  and  disappointment,  because,  at 
that  time,  poor  Mary  Dyar,  who  had  been  let  off,  and 
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banished  from  the  colony,  after  she  had  been  obliged  to 
sit  upon  the  ladder  with  her  arms  and  legs  bound  and  a 
rope  about  her  neck,  was  not  hung  also.  Alas  for  the 
philanthropy  of  our  andent  townsmen  1  But  the  obsti- 
nate woman  returning  to  her  loved  home  and  family  was 
hung  on  the  first  day  of  the  next  June  upon  our  delight- 
ful Common,  and  perhaps  from  the  great  limb  of  the  old 
elm  which  was  blasted  by  the  gale  of  the  twenty-ninth  of 
June,  1859,  withm  one  year  of  two  centuries  after  her  mr 
human  murder.  Those  persons  who  passed  over  the  Mill 
Bridge  went  in  safety,  because  it  had  been  recently 
rebuilt  in  a  substantial  manner,  and  was  not  constructed 
with  a  draw.  In  modern  tunes,  after  Boston  became  a 
city,  other  small  bridges  were  placed  across  the  canal; 
one  in  Haymarket  square,  one  in  Market  street,  one  la 
Traverse  street,  and  one  in  Causeway  street. 

Two  other  bridges  obtained  considerable  note  in  the 
old  town.  One,  quite  small,  called  the  Swing  Bridge, 
crossed  the  Dock,  and  was  in  the  street  leading  from 
Merchants  row  to  Ann  street,  and  was  removed  about^ 
one  hundred  years  ago.  The  other  was  in  the  street 
anciently  known  as  Mackrill  lane,  now  Kilby  street,  and 
passed  over  Oliver's  Dock.  Remains  of  the  old  timbers 
and  buttresses  of  this  dock,  and  perhaps  of  the  bridge, 
were  exposed  to  yiew  in  December,  1864,  while  work<- 
mfen  were  employed  in  boxing  out  dampness  from  the 
cellars  of  the  stores  in  Kilby  street.  Wlien  the  streets 
of  Boston  were  named,  on  the  third  of  May,  1708,  this 
street,  called  *^  the  way  leading  from  Justice  Dummer's 
comer  in  King  Street,  passing  over  ye  Bridge  as  far  as 
Mr.  Daffom's  comer  in  Milk  Street "  was  denominated 
"Mackrill  Lane."  The  water  of  the  dock  then  extended 
as  far  as  Milk  street,  and  a  small  wooden  bridge  was  in 
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later  years  (certainly  as  late  as  1722)  to  be  seen  cross- 
ing  the  street  where  Hawes  street  now  opens  into  Ldb- 
erty  square.   The  southerly  portion  of  "Mackrill  Lane" 

was  afterwards,  at  different  times,  called  Cooper's  alley, 
Miller's  lane  and  Adams  street;  and  when,  in  modern 
times,  the  street  was  straightened  and  widened,  the 
whole  took  the  name  of  £ilby  street  The  bridge, 
which  was  made  more  substantial  in  the  year  1710, 
disappeared  when  that  portion  of  Olivers  Dock  was 
filled  up. 

Although  the  mills  mentioned  above  were  the  chief 
g^ristmills  in  the  town,  the  inhabitants,  not  trusting  en- 
tirely to  the  tide  waters  for  motiye  power,  depended  in  a 

g^eat  degree  upon  the  wmdmills,  which  they  placed  on 
every  eminence  and  commanding  point  in  the  town. 
They  were,  therefore,  quite  numerous  in  the  olden  time. 
There  had  been  mills  in  the  earliest  days  of  the  town, 
upon  Copp's  HiU,  Fort  Hill,  Fox  Hill,  the  hill  on  the 
Xeck,  the  rising  ground  north  of  Cambridge  street,  near 
the  foot  of  Pitts  street,  and  at  Windmill  Point.  There 
are  many  now  living  who  well  remember  the  last  two  of 
these,  which  were  not  removed  until  several  years  after 
Boston  became  a  city. 

The  number  of  coves  was  almost  as  numerous  as  the 
nuinl)er  of  creeks.  The  Mill  Cove,  or  !N"orth  Cove, 
already  described  as  afterwards  forming  the  Mill  Pond, 
the  Crreat  Cove,  or  East  Cove,  which  extended  north  and 
south  of  the  present  Long  Wharf,  and  the  South  Cove, 
extending  from  Windmill  Point  to  Boston  Xeck,  were 
the  ones  most  frequently  mentioned  in  tlie  old  records. 

The  Great  Cove  extended  from  Clark's,  more  re- 
cently Hancock's  and  now  Lewis  Wharf,  at  the  easterly 
end  of  Fleet  street  on  the  north,  to  Bowe's  Wharf  on 
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the  south.  Ill  its  circmtous  course  it  was  bounded  on 
the  west  by  the  buildings  and  wharves  on  what  are  now 
called  North  street,  Dock  square,  Merchants  row,  Kilby 
street,  the  lower  part  of  Milk  street,  and  Batterymarch 

street.  Westerly  it  had  two  smaller  coves  or  docks; 
one  called  the  Town  Dock,  extending  from  the  easterly 
end  of  the  Quincy  market  to  the  westerly  side  .of  Dock 
square;  and  the  other,  Oliy^s  Dock,  eztendmg  firom 
the  water  at  the  head  of  Central  Wharf,  through  Liberty 
square,  across  Kilby  street,  nearly  to  Congress  street. 

Xot  far  from  the  north  and  south  termini  of  this 
core  were  the  North  and  South  Batteries.  The  first  of 
these  was  erected  as  early  as  the  year  1646,  to  command 
the  harbor  and  the  mouth  of  Charles  Itiver.  The  South 
Battery,  or  the  Sconce,  as  it  was  most  frequently  called, 
was  built  at  the  foot  of  Fort  Hill  neai*  the  present  situa- 
tion of  Bowe's  Wharf  about  the  year  1666.  In  regard  to 
these  famous  constructions  of  the  olden  time,  we  can 
give  a  cotemporaneous  description  of  them,  in  the  form 
of  a  report  made  to  the  General  Couil  of  Election,  held 
on  the  twenty-thkd  of  May,  1666.  The  report  is  as 
follows: 

<^Wee,  the  subscribers,  being  appomted  a  cd&ittee 
by  this  honoured  Court  to  vejw  the  batterjes  lately 

erected  by  Major  General)  Jno.  Leuerct,  with  the  aduice 
of  the  comittee  of  mihUain  Boston,  accordingly  attended 
that  seruice,  and  ynder  the  conduct  of  the  sajd  mi^r 
generaU,  wee  entf ed  a  well  contriued  fort,  called  Boston 
Sconce;  the  artillery  therein  is  of  good  force  &  well 
moinilod,  tlie  p^mner  attending  the  same;  the  former 
thereof  suiteable  to  the  place,  so  as  to  scower  the  har- 
bour, to  the  full  length  of  their  shot,  euery  way;  it  is 
spadous  VHn,  that  the  trauerse  of  one  gpunne  will  not 
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hinder  the  others  course;  and  for  defence^  the  founda- 
tion is  of  stone,  &  well  banked  w***  earth  for  dulling  the 

shott  &  hindering  execution;  ffinally,  wee  apf>hend  it 
to  be  the  compleatest  worke  of  that  kind  which  hitherto 
hath  been  erected  in  this  country.  Wee  also  tooke  sur- 
Yey  of  another  worke  on  the  north  side  of  Boston,  called 
Merrjes  Point,  raysed  with  stones.  The  fonndation  is 
defended  from  tlie  violence  of  the  sea  w'*"  spyles  and 
plancks;  the  wall  of  a  considerable  thicknes,  yet  Icsse 
safe  than  the  other,  by  the  sharpe  edges  next  the  can- 
non, &  widenes  of  the  ports  w^'ln,  which  being  faced  w^ 
strong  timbers,  as  is  intended,  willbe  much  better. 

"To  conclude,  wee  judge  the  defence  to  be  consider- 
able, &  the  offence  to  be  avajlable  (by  God's  blessing) 
for  the  thing  intended,  for  w''''  the  actors  &  contrivers, 
whereof  Major  Generall  Leueritt  hath  beene  the  oheifei 
both  in  contriving,  acting,  &  disbursing,  desemes  the 
thankes  of  this  Court,  &  all  due  encouragement.  Bos- 
ton Sconce  hath  nine  gunns  mounted,  &  ITower  more 
intended,  without  seven  at  Merrjes  Point.  All  w***  wee 
submit  to  the  wisdome  of  this  Courts  &  subscribe  our- 
selvesy  your  servants, 

Gkokge  Cor  win, 
Wm,  Hauthorn, 
Francis  Willoughbt, 
Pktkr  Tilton, 

TlIO.  BUADDCKT, 

Kdwakd  Johnson, 
TiuoTur  Wheeleb."* 

For  this  excellent  work  of  engineering,  Major  Gen- 
eral John  Leveretty  who  in  1673  was  elected  Governor 
of  the  Colony,  had  a  vote  of  thanks  and  a  gratuity  of 
one  hundred  pounds. 
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Both  of  these  batteries  have  long  since  disappeared, 
and  wharves  for  the  accommodation  of  the  largest  mer- 
chant .sli.'ps  have  been  bnilt  in  their  phices.  Tliej  were 
both  to  be  seen  in  1784,  and  are  deUneated  on  a  map 
of  the  towA  engraved  that  year.  They  were  certainly 
kept  in  repair,  and  supplied  with  a  proper  complement 
of  men  until  the  termination  of  the  war  of  the  Revo- 
lution. 

Any  person  who  examines  the  map  published  in 
1784  OP  ^7  of  the  older  ones,  will  notice  what  appears 
to  be  a  marginal  wharf,  extending  in  nearly  a  straight 
line  from  the  present  head  of  Lewis  Wharf,  across  Long 
Wharf  at  the  T,  to  Rowe's  Wharf;  and  will  find  it 
designated  as  the  Old  Wharf.  This  indicates  the  exact 
portion  of  the  Sea  Wall,  Barricado,  or  Out  Wharves  as 
it  was  sometimes  called,  because  it  was  formed  of  several 
parts,  separated  by  intervals  left  for  the  free  passage  of 
vessels.  This  interesting  construction,  funning  a  line 
of  about  2,200  feet  in  length,  was  undertaken  m  tlie  fall 
of  1673  by  a  company  of  forty-one  persons,  the  town 
having  declined  the  enterprise,  who  were  severally  to 
build  a  portion  of  it,  from  twenty  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty  running  feet  measured  in  front.  This  was  built 
in  a  substantial  manner,  uniform  in  all  its  parts,  and  was 
about  fifteen  feet  in  height,  and  twenty  feet  in  breadth 
at  top,  of  sufficient  strength  to  answer  the  purpose  of 
a  breastwork  'and  for  heavy  gims  mounted  ^  en  barbette.'' 
It  was  designed  as  a  defence  in  case  of  any  inimical  har- 
bor attack;  and  fortunately  pioved  needless,  as  no 
foreign  enemy  ever  passed  the  Castle  previous  to  the 
revolutionary  war.  Being  of  no  special  value  for  mer- 
cantile purposes  it  was  allowed  to  go  into  decay  by  the 
proprietors,  who  had  been  incorporated  by  an  act  passed 
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by  the  General  Court  of  the  Colony  on  the  eleventh  of 
May,  1G81. 

Yery  little  of  the  Barricado  now  remains,  and  what 
does  is  so  perfectly  concealed  by  improTements,  that  it 
would  require  a  great  stretch  of  credulity  to  point  out  a 

vestige  of  this  remarkable  enterprise,  lirimmer's  T  (or 
Minot's  T,  as  it  was  previously  called)  was  a  portion  of 
this  structure;  and  at  the  north  of  this  there  used  to 
be  a  square  wharf,  called  2^orth  Island  Wharf,  used  fre- 
quently as  a  storage  for  plaster  of  Paris  and  ballast,  and 
which  was  removed  about  the  year  1830.  Between  this 
wharf  and  the  T  was  the  north  opening  to  the  dock  in 
the  rear  of  the  Sea  wall.  On  the  south  side  of  Long 
Wharf  was  the  other  opening;  and  the  last  vestige  of 
this  portion  of  the  Barricado  was  the  South  Island 
Wharf,  which  was  incorporated  into  Central  Wharf 
when  it  was  built  in  181G.  In  177(3,  when  Henry  Pel- 
ham  made  his  remarkable  map  of  the  vicinity  of  Boston, 
there  were  three  of  these  island  wharves  north  of  Long 
Wharf,  and  two  south  of  it 

In  about  the  same  place,  where  the  ancient  Barricado 
of  1681  was  stretched  from  the  North  Battery  to  the 
South  Battery,  the  City  Council  voted  in  December 
.  1868  to  lay  out  a  marginal  street  called  Atlantic  avenue. 
Tins  great  hnprovement  extends  from  Broad  street,  at 
Eowe's  Wharf,  to  Commercial  street  at  Eastern  avenue. 
The  resolve  and  order  lor  laying  out  the  avenue  and  ap- 
propriating therefor  the  sum  of  twelve  hundred  thousand 
dollars  was  approved  by  the  mayor  on  the  eighteenth  of 
December,  1868.  The  dredging  between  India  and  Oen« 
tral  wharves  commenced  on  the  eleventh  of  March, 
1869;  the  first  pile  was  driven  in  the  dock  between  these 
wharves  near  India  Wharf  on  the  sixth  of  Apiil,  and  the 
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first  stone  laid  in  the  dock  near  Bowe's  "Wharf  on  the 
ninth  of  April  of  the  same  year.  The  westerly  jjart  of 
the  biiildmg  on  Eastern  avenue  was  taken  down  in  Sep- 
tember, 18G9.  The  earth  for  constructing  the  avenue 
is  supplied  from  Fort  Hill. 

The  great  changes  that  took  place  when  Faneml  Hall 
was  built  in*  1742  and  1743  very  much  changed  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  westerly  side  of  the  Great  Cove;  and  so 
in  modern  times  did  the  enlargement  of  the  same  build- 
ing in  1805  or  1806,  and  the  building  of  the  new  Market 
House,  which  was  commenced  in  1824^  the  comer  stone 
having  been  laid  with  much  ceremony  on  the  twenty-sev- 
enth of  April  of  that  year.  This  building  wjis  opened 
for  use  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  August,  1826,  two  years 
and  six  days  after  the  land  was  first  staked  out. 

The  South  Cove  was  bounded  on  the  land  dde,  com- 
mencing on  Windmill  Point,  where  the  gasometer  now 
is,  by  the  rcjir  part  of  the  estates  on  Essex  street  on  the 
northeast,  Kainsford's  lane  and  Beach  street  on  the 
norUiy  and  Orange  street  (now  Washington  street)  on 
the  northwest  At  the  dose  of  the  war  of  the  reTolu- 
tion,  there  were  no  streets  running  parallel  with  Essex 
and  Orange  streets  to  their  southeast,  and  only  a  few 
short  streets  and  lanes  ran  perpendicular  from  them  to 
the  sea.  Orange  street,  which  split  the  neck  lands,  was 
the  only  street  south  of  Castle  street;  and  very  litde,  if 
any  improvement  was  noticeable  in  this  part  of  the  town 
until  the  thirty-first  of  January,  1833,  when  the  South 
Cove  Corporation  received  its  charter  from  the  Common- 
wealth. The  work  of  filling  np  the  cove  commenced  on 
the  third  of  May,  1834;  and  before  the  close  of  the  year 
1837,  seventy-seven  acres  were  reclaimed  from  the  sea 
and  tlie  contiguous  low  lands.    The  laying  out  of  Front 
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Street  in  1806  (the  name  of  which  was  changed  to  Har- 
lisou  avenue  in  1841)  to  South  Boston  Bridge,  which 
had  been  incorporated  on  the  sixth  of  March,  and 
the  building  on  Sea  street  and  the  southerly  part  of 
South  street,  had  done  much  to  improve  this  part  of 
the  town;  but  it  was  almost  entirely  due  to  the  grand 
impetus  given  by  the  South  Cove  Corporation  that  so 
great  improvements  were  made  in  Uus  region,  and  that 
so  large  a  tract  of  waste  territory  was  made  habitable. 

That  portion  of  the  town  lying  west  of  the  neck  and 
of  the  Common,  and  which  for  many  years  has  been 
known  as  the  Back  Bay,  miglit  well  have  been  called 
the  TVest  Cove.  In  1784,  this  part  of  the  town,  now 
malring  such  rapid  progress  as  the  region  of  stylish  and 
comfortable  private  refiddences,  was  entirely  destitute  of 
houses,  and  no  streets  had  then  been  laid  out  west  of 
Pleasant  .street  and  the  Common.  The  first  hnprove- 
ment  in  this  direction  may  be  said  to  have  commenced 
at  the  laying  out  of  Charles  street  in  1803,  and  when  the 
Western  avenue  enterprise, mcorporated  on  thefourteenth 
of  June,  1814,  was  undertaken,  and  the  causeways  and 
dams  running  to  Roxbury  built  and  tlie  water  shut  out  of 
the  receiving  basin.  The  removal  of  the  ropewalks  west 
of  the  Common,  in  1823,  aided  also  in  this  great  work. 
Boylston  street  was  soon  afterwards  extended  west,  and 
on  the  twenty-sixth  of  October,  1837,  the  Public  Garden 
was  laid  out  by  tlie  city.  Soon  after  this,  the  extreme 
South  End  began  to  look  up.  The  rapid  growth  of  tliis 
district  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  fact:  In  Ko- 
vembw,  1^0,  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  well  known 
In  this  community  for  his  literary  productions,  the  ema- 
nation of  a  powerful  mind  drawn  by  an  equnlly  powerful 
pen,  was  taking  his  customary  ride  to  his  country  seaty 
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and  wasy  undoubtedly,  pondering  in  his  mind  what  new 

theme  he  should  next  write  upon,  when  his  attention 
was  drawn,  a  sliort  distance  uurlli  of  the  lioxbury  line, 
to  a  small  assemblage  of  persons,  and  what,  to  his  dis- 
cerning eye  appeared  to  be  an  auctioneer,  in  the  form 
of  the  well-remembered  Stephen  Brown.  Curiosity, 
a  prominent  faculty  of  the  gentleman,  Lucius  M.  Sar- 
gent, Esq.,  who  was  never  afraid  to  have  his  name  used 
properly  in  an  illustration,  at  once  stopped  his  horse; 
and  making  his  way  to  the  gathering,  perceived  that  a 
land  sale  was  going  on ;  and,  being  of  a  speculative  dis- 
position,  when  speculation  is  a  reality,  he  joined  in  the 
bidding,  and  to  his  surprise,  and  it  will  also  be  one  to 
the  readers  of  this  article,  he  became  the  purchaser  of 
three  acres  three  quarters  and  eight  rods  of  land,  of 
165,526  feet,  formerly  the  property  of  the  late  "William 
Payne  and  Christopher  Gore,  and  situated  between  the 
present  Shawmut  avenue  and  Tremont  street,  and  all 
this  lor  the  small  sum  of  two  hundred  and  sixty-nine 
dollars  and  eighty  cents.  The  ramy  day,  then,  would 
only  aDow  ten  persons  to  feel  sufficient  mterest  to  attend 
a  sale  at  which  acres  of  land  in  the  now  great  south 
ward  coulid  be  bought  at  the  very  contemptible  j)rice  of 
about  one  mill  and  one  half  per  square  foot.  In  the 
short  space  of  forty  years,  the  neighborhood  of  this  pur- 
chase has  become  so  much  inhabited  that  the  land  would 
now  probably  sell  for  three  thousand  Ibid  the  price  given 
in  1830.  But  it  was  not  nntil  quite  recently  that  the 
great  change  came  over  the  Back  Bay,  when  the  Com- 
monwealth ceded  a  portion  of  its  land  to  the  city,  and 
put  other  portions  on  sale,  and  when  the  Public  Gard^ 
was  enlarged  and  pennaneiUly  made  a  desirable  and 
hcautii'ul  place  of  resort  for  the  puhhe.    The  laying 
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out  of  the  spadous  parks  and  avenues  on  this  once 
dreary  waste  has  largely  added  to  the  bnilding  area,  as 
well  as  to  the  taxable  property  of  the  city.  "WTien  the 
drainage  aud  grading  sliall  have  been  completed,  and 
the  streets  paved  and  sidewalks  laid,  it  will  be  by  far 
the  most  pleasant  and  desirable  place  for  private  resi- 
dences In  this  dty. 


•1.  • 
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CHAPTER  Vm, 


DIVISIONS  OF  THE  TOWN. 


DWMoos  of  the  Town  ••North  Bnd>**8oiittXiid»>*Co]iiiiioiiMidNeA*>« 
Old  8oabrlqiiet8««*Kew  Boston,  West  Booton,  or  West  Bnd<**TiM  Hm, 
•tCx'Sonth  Bo8ton**<Tbo  New  Land East  Boston* xSonth  Goto . 

Back  Bay,  etc.  •  •  •  Mill-Dara  Land  •  •  •  Mount  Vornon  •  •  •  The  Fields  • .  .Th« 
Mill  Field  •  •  •  The  Fort  Field  •  •  •  Neck  Field,  or  Field  towards  Roxbury  •  •  • 
Gentry  Illll  Field  •  •  •  The  New  Mill  Field,  or  New  Field  -  •  •  Boling  or  Bowl- 
ing Green  •  •  •  Valk-y  Aero  •  •  .The  raNtun  s, — Stanley's,  Buttolph's,  Tucker's, 
Kowc'8,  Wheeler's,  Atkinson's,  Leverett'a,  Middlecott's,  and  othcre'.* 
BIflxton's  Guden  •  •  •  Wstt^es  and  Wards  •  •  •  lUtttaij  Districts  •  •  •  Overseers 
of  the  Poor  *  • .  Dtvlston  of  tbe  Town  Into  Bight  Wards  tn  1715  •  •  •  Names  and 
Boundaries  of  the  Wards  •  •  •  Division  into  Twelve  Wards  •  •  •  Nnmbers  and 
Boundaries  of  the  Wards  In  17S6. 

In  the  early  days  of  Bobton,  the  town  was  not  divided 
into  wards  as  now ;  nevertheless,  it  was  not  wholly  desti- 
tute of  other  divisions.    The  Mill  Creek,  or  Canal, 

separated  one  portion  very  distinctly  from  the  remaining 
part  of  the  town  •  and  this,  being  the  north  pai-t  of  the 
peninsula,  early  obtamed  the  name  of  the  North  End,  as 
the  other  part  did  that  of  the  South  End.  Within  the 
memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitants,  Milk  street  was  referred 
to  frequently  as  at  tbe  South  End;  and  the  third  religious 
society  of  Boston  now  occupies  a  meeting-house,  which 
though  it  was  built  much  more  than  a  century  ago  and 
has  survived  the  desecrating  influences  of  a  hostile  army, 
still  bears  the  name  of  the  Old  South.  The  Common 
and  ^eck  were  necessarily  a  part  of  the  South  End; 
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and  in  days  far  from  being  ancient  it  was  not  yery  un- 
common to  hear  of  Hatters'-Sqnarers,  Fort-Hillers  and 

"VMieelerVPointers,  —  epithets  frequently  applied  to  the 
pugnacious  boys  of  former  days,  the  residents  of  particu- 
lar localities,  ~  the  Boston  boys  obtaining  from  the 
neighboring  towns  the  generic  name  of  <^  Chucks." 
When  that  part  of  the  town  which  lies  west  of  Sudbury 
street  was  first  used  as  a  place  of  residence,  it  received 
the  name  of  "!N^ew  Boston";  and  this  designation  was 
afterwards  changed  to  ^^West  Boston,"  and  it  is  now 
not  unfreqnently  called  the  West  End."  One  portion 
of  this  End  gained  the  soubriquet  of    The  Hill "  and 
sometimes  other  appellatives  not  quite  so  cui)lionious. 
In  more  modem  times,  when  Dorchester  "Neck  and 
Point  were  annexed  to  Boston  by  an  act  of  the  General 
Court  passed  on  the  sixth  of  March,  1804^  the  territory 
acquired  by  the  towii  took  the  name  of  "South  Boston." 
The  land  which  took  the  place  of  the  Millpond,  as  it  was 
filled  up,  was  known  as  the  "  Xew  Land,"  from  the  year 
1804.  Noddle's  Island  was  called East  Boston  "  at  the 
time  of  the  establishment  of  the  company  which  laid  it 
out  into  lots,  and  which  was  incorporated  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  March,  1833.    The  land  reclaimed  from  the  har- 
bor by  the  South  Gove  Company,  incorporated  on  the 
thirty-first  of  January  of  the  same  year  (1833),  retained 
the  name  of  the  *^  South  Cove."  The  land  at  the  west 
of  Charles  street  was  distinguished  as  the  "Back  Bay 
and  Commonweahh  Lands,''  and  that  on  the  northerly 
side  of  the  western  avenue  was  styled  the  "  Mill-Dam 
Land,"  while  that  northwest  of  the  State  House  was 
designated  as  "Mount  Yemon." 

Very  early  in  the  history  of  the  town,  the  ungranted 
land  around  Copp's  Hill  (or,  as  it  was  then  called,  Wind- 
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mill  Hill  or  Snow  HiU)  was  known  as  the  ^Mylne 

Field  "  or  "  Mill  Field  that  aroimd  Fort  HLll,  the  "  Fort 
Field  that  at  the  IS'eck,  the  "  ]Sreck  Field,"  or  the  Field 
towards  Boxbnry ;  that  where  Beacon  Hill  Place  now  is, 
«  Gentry  I£ll  Field  and  that  west  of  Lynde  street^  and 
north  of  Cambridge  street,  the  "New  Mill  Field,"  or 
shorter,  the  "^^ew  Field."  The  land  lying  betwcea 
Sudbury  and  Gouch  streets  and  Bowdoin  square  and 
the  Mill  Cove  was  known  veiy  early  as Boling  Green  " 
or  "  Bowling  Green^"  a  name  which  also  was  temporarily 
given  to  a  portion  of  the  land  npon  Fort  Hill,  a  little 
more  than  a  century  ago.  "  Valley  Acre  "  was  situated 
south  of  Howard  sti  eet,  on  the  northerly  slope  of  that 
portion  of  Beacon  HiU  known  as  Pemberton's  Hill,  and 
extended  westward  nearly  to  Bowdoin  street^  and  east- 
ward not  far  from  the  comer  of  Tremont  and  Howard 
streets. 

Besides  the  fields  there  were  many  pastures,  so 
called:  Christopher  Stanley's  was  at  the  !North  End, 
coyering  the  region  of  North  Bennet  street^  between 
Hanover  and  Salem  street;  Buttolph's  was  sontb  of 
Cambridge  street;  Tucker's,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Lyman  street;  Rowe's,  east  of  Howe  street;  Wlieeler's, 
where  the  southerly  end  of  Chauncy  street  is;  Atkin- 
6on%  where  Atkinson  street  was  a  few  years  ago,  - 
and  where  Congress  street  now  is;  Leverett's,  one, 
where  Loverett  street  is,  and  another,  bounded  by 
"Winter  and  Tremont  streets;  Middlecott's,  where  the 
northerly  part  of  Bowdoin  street  is;  Blaxton's  Gar- 
den, west  of  Louisburg  square;  and  a  very  large 
number  of  other  great  lots,  most  of  which  are  kept 
in  remembrance  by  the  streets  which  have  been  laid 
out  through  them. 
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Very  soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Colony,  the  different  towns  within  the  jurisdiction 
were  required  to  keep  watches  and  wards;  and  con- 
seqaently  in  these  towns  nulitary  organizations  were 
commenced,  and  trainbands  and  companies  of  horse 
raised.  Boston,  of  course,  complied  with  all  the  requi- 
sitions of  the  General  Courts  and  raised  its  troops  and 
armed  its  able-bodied  men.  After  a  whiiOy  as  its  popu- 
lation increased,  the  number  of  its  military  companies 
also  increased.  These  were  orgamzed  accorcUng  to 
districts,  which  were  in  reality  the  military  wards, 
where  the  watches  were  kept  Wherever  there  was  one 
of  these  trainbands,  there  was  also  a  constable  and  one 
or  more  tithing^men;  and  to  these  were  entrusted  many 
details,  which  the  townsmen  did  not  require  to  be  per- 
formed personally  by  "  the  men  chosen  to  manage  the 
town's  affairs," — the  selectmen  of  a  little  later  date. 
Thus  was  demonstrated  the  necessity  of  dividing  the 
town  into  fixed  districts,  which,  when  accomplished, 
took  the  name  of  wards, — a  name  wluch  they  continue 
to  hold  to  the  present  day.  In  the  year  1662,  there  were 
evidently  five  of  these  di\'isions  and  five  constables;  and 
in  1676,  the  same  number  ^  but  in  1686,  there  were  eight 
.  captdns  of  companies  and  as  many  fithing-men. 

•  In  this  way  matters  went  along  very  well,  the  con- 
stables distributing  among  the  poor  the  money  levied  by 
rates,  which  in  October,  1690,  amounted  to  £412  4s.  6d, 
On  the  ninth  of  March,  1690-91,  the  townsmen  voted, 
that  Mr.  Kathaniell  Williams,  1^.  Benjamine  Walker, 
Mr.  William  Coleman,  and  Mr.  Symeon  Stoddard  be 
Overseers  of  the  Poore  of  this  Towne  for  the  yeare  en- 
sueing";  and  thus  origmated  in  name  the  first  Board  of 
Overseers  of  the  Poor  in  Boston.   On  the  day  of  their 
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election,  ^'the  foure  oyenieers,  together  with  the  Towne 

Treasur'  are  desired  and  apoynted  a  comittee  to  drawe 
vp  and  present  vnto  the  (renerall  Court,  such  proposalls, 
as  they  shall  aproheud  ueedfuU  for  the  ordermge  and 
improveing  of  them  to  imply  and  set  the  poore  aworke  "; 
by  which  it  appears  that  though  the  poor  were  provided 
for  by  the  town,  nevertheless  the  town  could  get  no 
return  in  the  way  of  labor  from  those  whom  it  had  ma- 
terially befriended.  The  overseers  faithfully  attended  to 
the  desire  "  of  the  townsmen,  and  obtained  an  act  which 
was  passed  by  the  G^eral  Conrt  m  the  fonrth  year  of  the 
reign  of  William  and  Mary,  being  by  common  computa- 
tion on  the  sixteenth  of  ]S"oveniber,  1692.  This  act 
forms  part  of  an  act  for  regulating  of  townships  and 
town-officers  and  setting  forth  their  power.  It  gives 
power  to  the  freeholders,  and  other  inhabitants  of  towns 
ratable  at  twenty  pounds  estate,  to  assemble  yearly  in 
Mareh  and  choose,  among  other  town  officers.  Overseers 
of  the  Poor,  who  shall  be  "  able  and  discreet,  of  good 
conversation,  inhabiting  within  said  town,"  These 
Overseers,  or  the  Selectmen  of  the  towns  where  no  over^ 
seers  are  chosen,  were  "improved  and  ordered  to  take 
elVeetual  Carci  that  all  Children,  Youth,  and  oilier  persons 
of  able  Body,  living  within  the  same  Town  or  Precincts 
thereof  (not  having  Estates  otherwise  to  maintain  them-  ^ 
selves)  do  not  live  idly,  or  mispend  tiieir  time  in  loitering; 
but  that  they  be  brought  up  or  imployed  in  some  honest 
Calling,  which  may  be  profitable  to  themselves,  and  the 
Publick."  It  also  fully  provides  for  binding  out  poor 
children  as  apprentices,  the  boys  until  they  arrive  at  the 
age  of  twenty-one  years,  and  the  girls  until  the  age  of 
eighteen  years  or  time  of  marriage.  In  the  year  1720,  a 
supplementary  act  was  passed  requiring  that  the  boys 
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should  be  taught  to  read  and  write,  and  the  gu-ls  to  read, 
"  as  they  respectively  may  be  able,"  and  the  overseers 
were  required  also  to  inqiure  mto  the  usage  of  the  chil« 
dren  bound  out,  and  endeavor  to  defend  them  fit>m  any 
wrongs  or  injuries. 

So  matters  went  on,  and  the  town  annually  chose 
seven  Overseers  of  the  Poor,  that  number  coiTCsponding 
as  nearly  as  possible  with  that  of  the  trambands,  until 
the  year  1713,  when  for  good  reasons  a  more  permanent 
division  of  the  town  was  desired  for  carrying  on  its 
prudential  concerns;  and  the  townsmen  took  the  initia- 
tive in  causing  the  town  to  be  set  off  into  definite  pre- 
dncts  or  wards>  as  wiU  be  seen  by  what  follows. 

At  a  pubtie  town  meeting  of  the  freeholders  and  other 
inhabitants  of  the  town  duly  qualified,  held  on  the  thir- 
teenth of  May,  1713,  it  was  voted  "  That  there  be  Eight 
Scavengers  for  eight  several  parts  of  the  Town,  and  theii' 
perticolar  distinct  Precmct  be  under  the  Regulation  of  • 
the  Selectmen."'  This  vote  of  the  townsmen  was  carried 
out  ])y  the  selectmen  at  a  meeting  held  on  the  eleventh  of 
August,  as  is  evident  from  the  following  record  made  by 
them:  '^Pursuant  to  the  vote  of  the  Inhabit**  of  ye 
Town  of  Boston  on  the  13th  of  May  last  past,  The  s' 
Selectmen  have  now  agreed  upon  a  ^stribution  of  the 
town  into  distinct  Wards  or  Precincts,  as  set  forth  in  a 
Scheme  or  draught  thereof  in  writing  attested  by  y* 
Town  Clerk,  and  lying  on  file  with  the  Becords  of  Uus 
Town.^  What  this  was  does  not  exactly  appear  tcom 
any  record;  but  the  following  votes  of  the  Justices  of 
the  Peace,  Overseers  of  the  Poor,  and  the  Board  of 
Selectmen,  passed  February  1,  1714-15,  shows  that  the 
town  was  not  particularly  divided  until  the  year  1715:  — 
^  Voted,  That  there  be  a  di  viuon  made  of  this  Town  into 
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Mght  distinct  Wards,  in  order  to  their  inspecting  each 
respective  Ward."  Also,  ^  Voted,  That  it  be  left  with 
the  Selectmen  to  make  sacih  Division  sutable  to  that 
occasion."  The  division  made  in  accordance  with  the 
votes  was  reported  to  the  same  parties  and  agreed  upon 
on  the  eighth  of  the  same  month,  to  wit:  — 

**No.  1.  'North  Ward.  Bounded  I^ortherly  by 
Charles  Biver,  and  South  by  the  Korth  sides  of  Fleet 
Street  &  Bennet  Street 

«2.  Fleet- Ward.  Bounded  Northerly  hy  the  South 
side  of  Fleet  Street  and  Bennet  Street,  and  Southerly  by 
Wood  &  Beer  Lanes  [Richmond  street]. 

"3.  Bridge-Ward.  Bounded  Northerly  by  Wood 
Sc  Beer  Lanes,  and  Southerly  by  the  Mill  Creek. 

"  4.  Creek-Ward.  Bounded  Northerly  by  the  Mijl 
Creek,  and  Southerly  by  the  JSforth  side  of  Wing's  Lane 
[Elm  street],  &  from  the  uper  end  thereof,  the  Korth 
side  of  Hanover  Street  to  the  Orange  Tree  [a  noted 
landmark  at  the  head  of  Hanover  street  at  the  comer  of 
Court  street,]  and  the  Norih-East  side  of  Cambridge 
Street  [now  the  northerly  end  of  Court  street] . 

<<5.  Kings-Ward.  Bounded  Northerly  by  the 
South  side  of  Wings  lane,  from  the  Uper  end  thereof 
the  South  side  of  Hannover  Street,  and  the  Sonth-West- 
erly  side  of  Cambridge  Street,  and  Southerly  by  ye 
i^orth  side  of  King  &  Queens  Streets  [State  and  Court 
streets]  to  the  Southward  of  the  Writeing  School  House, 
Mr.  Cotton's  House  the  Southermost  House. 

"6.  Change-Ward.  Bounded  Northerly  by  the 
South  sides  of  Kings  and  Queens  sti-eets,  and  Southerly 
l)y  the  North  side  of  "Milk  Street,  thence  the  West  side 
of  Malbrough  street  [part  of  Washington  street  between 
Milk  and  Summer  streets]  as  far  as  Bawson's.  Lane 
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[Bromfield  street],  the  ^orth  side  thereof,  aad  the 
2f  orth  side  of  the  Oomon. 

^*7,   Fond-Ward^  Bounded  by  the  SouthHside  of 

Milk  Street,  thtuce  the  East  side  of  Malbroiigh  Street 
as  far  as  Rawson's  Lane,  the  South  side  thereof,  South- 
erly by  the  iN^orth  side  of  AV^cst  &  Pond  [the  west  end 
of  Bedford  Btreet]  Streets,  Blind  Lane  [the  east  end  of 
Bedford  street],  and  thence  the  North  side  of  Sununer 
street. 

"8.  South- Ward.  Bounded  Northerly  by  the 
South  side  of  Summer  Street,  as  far  down  as  Chureh 
Green,  the  South  side  of  Blind  Liane,  of  Pond  &  West 
Streets,  and  Southerly  by  the  Townes  Southern  bounds." 

Burgiss's  Map,  engra\  cd  in  1728,  substantially  shows 
these  div  isions  by  dotted  lines. 

In  this  way  things,  proceeded  with  eight  wards,  the 
town  choosing  eight  and  subsequently  nine  Overseers 
of  the  Poor,  and  conductJng  its  affairs  in  the  best  man- 
ner possible,  with  its  8iin[»le  niucirinery.  Hut  after  a 
while  the  town  having  inereased  much  in  point  of  popu- 
lation, the  passage  of  an  act  of  the  Greneral  Court  of  the 
Province  was  obtained  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  May, 
1735,  empowering  the  town  of  Boston  to  choose  twelve 
Overseers  of  the  Poor  and  divide  the  peninsula  into 
twelve  wards.  The  Overseers  were  there])y  empowered 
to  erect  a  work-house  for  the  poor,  regulate  the  same, 
and  receive  donations  for  endowing  it  to  the  amount  of 
three  thousand  pounds.  The  overseers  were  also  to 
send  idle  and  indigent  persons  to  the  work-house;  to 
bind  out  the  children  of  such  as  were  not  rated  for  their 
personal  estate,  and  to  warn  intruders  not  inhabitants 
out  of  the  town.  It  was  fhrther  enacted  by  this  act, 
"  That  where  Persons  bring  up  their  children  in  such 
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gross  Ignorance,  that  they  do  not  know,  or  are  not  able 
to  dibtinguish  the  alphabet  or  twenty-four  Letters  at  the 
age  of  sLr  years,  in  such  case  the  Overseers  .of  the  Poor 
are  hereby  impowered  and  dhrected  to  put  or  bind  out 
into  good  Families,  such  Ghildren,  for  a  decent  and 
Christian  Education,  as  when  Parents  are  indigent  and 
rated  nothing  to  the  publick  Taxes;  unless  the  Children 
are  judged  uncapable,  through  some  inevitable  infirmity." 

After  the  passage  of  the  above  described  act»  the 
Overseers  of  the  Poor,  nine  in  number,  were  requested 
to  attend  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  town.snu'u  held  on 
the  eighth  of  March,  1735-6,  to  give  their  opinion  with 
respect  to  dividing  the  town  into  twelve  wards.  They 
attended  in  the  afternoon,  and  ^  Jacob  Wendell,  Esq.,  in 
the  name  of  the  Overseere  of  the  Poor  Reported  to  the 
Town,  That  'twas  their  opinion.  It  would  be  much  for 
the  Service  of  the  said  Town  that  it  be  divided  into 
Twelve  Wards,  and  Proposed  the  Military  Division  of 
the  Town,  to  their  consideration."  Whereupon  it  was 
Yoted,  That  the  gentlemen  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor 
be  a  Conunittee  to  project  a  Division  of  the  Town  into 
Twelve  Wards,  and  to  make  their  Report  thereof  To- 
morrow, m  order  to  the  Towns  proceeding  thereon." 
On  the  next  day  Mr.  Wendell  reported  as  follows: 

"  Pursuant  to  a  Vote  of  the  Town  on  the  8th  Instant, 
Desiring  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor  to  Divide  the  Town 
into  Twelve  Wards,  They  have  accordingly  attended 
that  Service — and  are  of  Opinion  That  the  following 
Division  will  best  serve  the  same — and  Propose  to  be- 
gin with — 

**  [N'o.  1.  From  Charlestown  Ferry  on  both  sides  of 
Prince  Street  to  Gee's  Comer,  and  the  Westerly  Side  of 
Salem  street,  crossing  over  and  taking  in  the  Westerly 
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side  of  Ilenehinan's  Lane  to  the  Water  side,  and  round 
the  Beech  to  the  Ferry  Place  again. 

2.  From  the  lower  end  of  Henchman's  Lane,  up 
the  South  Side  thereof  crossing  over  to  Elder  Baker's 
comer  down  Salem  Street  as  far  as  the  Beyerend  Doctor 
Cutler's  and  thence  down  Love  Street  [Tileston  Street] 
and  Foster  Lane  [Clark  Street]  the  Xoilh  Sides  into 
Ship  Street  [North  Street]  including  hoth  sides  thereof, 
as  £ur  as  Henchman's  Lane,  To  which  Bumney  Marsh 
[Chelsea]  is  annex'd. 

"  3.  From  the  North  East  comer  of  Love  Street, 
runing  up  the  South  Side  of  it  thro',  by  the  Reverend 
Doctor  Cutler's  and  down  Salem  Street  to  Peirce's  Comer 
and  up  Prince  Street  on  the  iN'orth  side,  crossing  over 
thro'  Bell  Alley  [East  part  of  Prince  Street]  on  both 
sides  as  far  as  Foster  Lane,  including  the  south  side  oi 
said  Lane. 

^'4.  From  the  !North  East  Comer  of  Prince  Street^ 
running  down  the  South  Side  as  [far  as]  Boucher's  cor- 
ner, and  then  on  both  sides  of  the  way  to  the  Mill-bridge, 
and  from  thence  on  the  West  side  of  Middle  Street 
[middle  poilion  of  Hanover  Street]  to  Prince  Street,  tak- 
ing in  the  Square  from  Cop's  comer  down  theKorth  Side 
of  Wood  Lane  [lUchmond  Street]  thro'  Bell  Alley  to 
Capt.  Wadsworth's. 

"  5.  From  the  I^^orth  East  corner  of  "Wood  Lane  on 
the  South  Side  into  Middle  Street,  running  on  the  North 
Side  to  the  Mill  Bridge,  and  then  beginning  at  Byles's 
comer  in  Anne  Street  on  both  sides  the  way  including 
the  Dock  and  thi*o'  Fish  Street  on  both  sides  the  way,  as 
far  as  the  Red  Lion  Wharf. 

^  6.  From  the  Mill  Bridge  on  both  sides  of  Hanover 
street  to  Bradford's  comer,  crossing  over  to  Cold  Lane 
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[Portland  street]  and  thence  running  to  flackson's  Still 
House,  Returning  thro'  Kneelaud's  Lane  into  Sudburj 
Street  taking  in  the  Easterly  side  as  far  as  the  Orange 
Tree,  and  then  running  down  Hanover  Street  on  the 
Westerly  side  as  far  as  Bradford's  comer  and  thence  on 
the  Xorth  side  of  AVing's  Lane  into  Union  street  on  both 
sides  to  the  Mill  Creek. 

^^7.  From  Barton's  Point,  thro'  Leverett's  street 
-  and  Green  Lane  and  Cambridge  Street  on  both  sides, 
taldng  in  the  Southerly  side  of  Hawkins'  Lane  and 
round  into  Sudbury  Street  the  AVesterly  side,  erossiug 
into  Southack's  Court  [Howard  Street]  and  thence  cross- 
ing the  Hill  to  the  Water  side. 

"8.  From  the  South  East  comer  of  Wing's  Lane 
mnni  ng  upon  the  Southerly  side  of  it,  and  so  on  the 
easterly  side  of  Hanover  street  and  then  running  down 
on  the  Westerly  side  of  Queen  and  King  Street  on  the 
Long  Wharf,  and  thro'  Merchants'  Bow  to  Mr.  Jackson 
(the  Brasier's)  Shop,  taldng  in  Dock  Square. 

"  9.  From  Mr.  Bowdoin's  comer  in  Treamonnt  Street, 
takin":  in  the  Westerly  side  of  Beacon  Street  down  to 
the  bottom  of  the  Common,  then  taking  the  Xorth  side 
of  School  and  Milk  Street,  as  far  as  Horn  Lane  [Bath 
Street],  thro'  Water  Street  to  Oliver's  Dock,  rnnmng 
thro'  Mackarel  Lane  [Kilby  Street],  and  then  indnding 
the  south  sides  of  King  and  Queen  Streets. 

10.  From  Mr.  Secretary  Wiliard's  running  down 
on  the  Korth  side  of  Bawson's  Lane  crossing  over  to 
Penniman's  comer  running  down  on  the  Northerly  side 
of  Summer  Street  as  far  as  Cow  Lane  [High  Street],  and 
so  over  the  Hill  as  far  as  the  Northerly  side  of  ^Ir. 
Hubbard's  Land,  and  then  round  by  Hallowelfs  Shi^j- 
yard  to  Milk  Street,  thence  running  on  the  Southerly 
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Side,  including  the  South  Meeting  House  Square,  and 
then  taking  in  the  South  side  of  School  Street. 

11.  From  the  South  comer  of  Hawson's  Lane 
down  the  Ckmunon,  aa  fSw  as  West  Street,  thence  run- 
mng  down  the  Korth  side  of  Pond  street  and  Blind 
Lane  into  Siunmer  Street,  thro'  Barton's  Kope  Walk  as 
far  as  Mr.  Hubbard's  thence  up  the  Kill,  and  then  down 
Cow  Lane,  the  Sonth  East  side  into  Summer  Street, 
and  then  the  Southerly  side  of  Summer  street,  thence  ^ 
crossing  over  and  taking  the  Westerly  side  of  Marl- 
borough Street  as  far  as  liawsou's  Lane,  including  the 
South  side  of  said  Lane. 

12.  From  the  School  House  in  the  Ck>mmon  down 
the  South  side  of  Pond  Lane  as  far  as  the  Bull  Wharf 
[end  of  Summer  street],  including  the  Whole  of  the 
South-Ward. 

''All  which  is  Humbly  Submitted  by 

"  Youi-  Humble  Servants, 

Jacob  Wekdbll, 
"WiLUAM  Ttlsb, 

Jeffebt  Bedooop, 
"John  Hill, 

Thomab  Hubbabd.  . 

''Boston,  19th  Mar.  1735." 

Whereupon  it  was  "  Voted,  That  tlie  Report  of  the 
said  Committee  be  accepted,  and  that  the  To¥^  of  Bos* 
ton  be,  and  hereby  is  Divided  into  Twelve  Wards  or 
Districts  according  to  the  said  Report;  And  that  it  so 
remain  and  eontinue,  until  the  Town  shall  see  cause  to 
alter  the  same." 

In  the  above  manner  this  division  of  Boston  into 
twelve  wards  was  brought  about,  a  niunber  which  has 
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been  strictly  adhered  to,  although  the  boundaries  have 
been  different  at  various  times,  for  a  hundred  and  thirty 
three  years.  In  the  year  1868,  howeyer,  the  addition  of 
the  territory  of  Boxbury  made  it  imperative  to  increase 

the  number  to  fifteen;  and  m  1870  it  became  necessary 
to  add  the  sixteenth,  in  consequence  of  the  annexation  of 
Dorchester, 
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DIVISIONS  OF  THS  TOWN,  AND  BrVEB& 

Divisions  of  the  Town,  continaed  •  •  •  Names  and  Hclaiive  Position  of  the 
Wanls  -  •  •  Dimeosioos  of  the  Natural  Dtvisluua,  and  the  Number  of  Uousezi 
In  each  In  1784  •  •  •  Tlie  Old  Forttllentlon  •  •  •  Old  Cnnteway  •  •  •  May's  Onmltn 
178S  •  •  •  Cniioiu  Bend  In  the  Soath  Bnd  Streeto  •  •  •  TheOre«n  Stores  •  *  .The 
Gallows  •••  Old  Windmill  Native  Trees  Pftvement  Charter  Pro- 
vision for  Dividing  the  City  into  Wards,  and  for  Chan^og  the  Bonndrtrics 
once  in  Ten  Years  •  •  •  East  Boston  as  a  Ward  •  •  •  Sonih  Boston  as  a  Ward 
•  ■  Act  of  Legislature  for  re-establishing  Wards -..The  last  Division  of 
Wards  •  •  •  Commencement  of  the  Municipal  Year  •  •  •  I'laces  and  Manner  of 
Voting  •  •  •  Cholcp  of  Selectmen  and  Ward  Olllcers  •  •  •  Source  of  the  CUurlcs 
Blver,  the  Northern  and  Western  Bonndary  of  Boston  Neponset 
Blver-*- Mother  Brook  •••Moddy  Brook  •••Stony  Brook. 

In  the  last  chapter  it  was  shown  that  in  the  early 

days  of  the  town,  the  Military  and  Civil  Divisions  wei*e 
identical.  This  remained  to  be  the  case  until  necessity 
required  a  larger  number  of  wards  than  of  military  com- 
panies. In  the  two  early  divisions  given,  it  appears  that 
the  names  of  the  wards  were  selected  from  something 
notable  connected  with  tliLin,  ehielly  from  their  principal 
street  or  then*  position.  For  instance,  in  the  lirst  division 
of  1715,  the  North  and  South  Wards  were  the  most  north- 
erly and  southerly  in  the  town;  Fleet  Ward  had  in  it 
Fleet  street,  and  King's  Ward  had  King  street;  Bridge, 
Ci'L'ok,  Change  and  l^ond  wards  had  severally  the  bridges 
over  the  Mill  Creek  and  the  dock,  the  Mill  Creek,  the 
^change,"  and  the  ^'toviru's  watering  place/' — the  last 

16 
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more  fi^uently  known  as  Wheeler's  Pond,"  or  the 
Town  Pond,"  which  was  situated  at  the  south  part  of 
the  town,  as  will  be  related  hereafter.  In  the  division 
of  1736,  the  wards  were  named:  1  —  Charter  Street 
Ward;  2  —  Korth  Street  Ward;  3  —Fleet  Street  Want; 
4— Pond  Ward  (after  the  Mill  Pond,  instead  of  the 
Watering  Place);  5  —  Ann  Street  Ward;  6 — Hanover 
Street  Ward  ;  7  —  Cambriilge  Street  AVard;  8  —  King 
Street  Ward;  9  —  CoruhiU  Ward;  10 — Marlborough 
Street  Ward;  11 — Summer  Street  Ward;  and  12— 
Orange  Street  Ward.  Four  of  these,  and  a  large  part 
of  the  fifth,  were  comprised  in  the  [N'orth  End,  north 
of  the  Mill  Creek;  the  sixth  and  eighth  east  of  Sud- 
bury street  and  north  of  Court  and  State  streets;  the 
seventh  north  of  Beacon  Hill  and  west  of  Sudbuiy 
street;  and  the  others  south  of  a  Ime  running  through 
Long  Wharf,  State  and  Court  streets,  across  the  hills  to 
West  Hill  which  was  a  short  distance  from  the  westerly 
end  of  Cambridge  street 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  know,  that^  in  the 
year  1784,  just  as  the  town  was  beginning  to  recover 
from  the  effects  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  about 
four  years  after  the  adoption  of  tlie  constitution  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and  about  as  many  before  the  ratification 
of  the  Federal  constitution,  the  North  End  contained 
about  six  hundred  and  eighty  dwellingrhouses  and  tene- 
ments, and  six  meeting-houses.  Though  it  had  formerly 
been  the  court  end  of  the  town,  even  at  the  above-named 
period  it  had  begun  to  lose  its  former  prestig,e>  and  gave 
unquestionable  evidence  of  decay  and  unpopularity. 
From  the  Mill  Bridge  to  Winnisimmet  Ferryways,  it 
measured  about  eight  hundred  and  three  yards,  while  its 
breadth  from  Charles  River  Bridge  to  the  water  side, 
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near  the  present  Commercial  Wharf,  was  about  seven 
hundred  and  twenty-six  yards. 

New  Boston,  the  West  End,  contained  at  the  same 
])e  riod  one  meeting-house  and  about  one  hundred  and 
seventy  dwelling-houses  and  tenements;  and,  although 
the  smallest  and  least  populous  of  the  divisions,  was 
regarded  then  as  a  very  pleasant  and  healthy  part  of  the 
town,  on  account  of  its  westerly  situation,  where  it  had 
plenty  of  agreeable  inland  breezes,  and  was  compara- 
tively sheltered  from  the  easterly  winds. 

The  South  End  was  by  far  the  most  extensive  m  point 
of  territory  of  all  the  natural  divisions  of  the  town,  being 
in  lengtii  from  the  fortification  on  the  neck  to  the  Mill 
Bridge  about  one  mile  and  seven  hundred  and  sixteen 
yards,  with  a  breadth  of  al)()ut  t^'leven  hundred  and  fifty 
yards.  It  contiiined  all  the  public  buildings,  except  the 
Powder  House,  which  at  that  time  was  near  Cambridge 
street,  ten  meeting-houses,  and  about  twelve  hundred 
and  fifty  dwelling-houses.  Being  the  seat  of  business,  it 
was  the  most  flourishing  part  of  the  town,  and  contained 
the  principal  shops  and  warehouses.  Some  of  the  man- 
sion houses  of  this  part  would  now  be  considered  mag- 
nificent; and  the  common,  though  perhaps  not  so  artis- 
tically laid  out  with  paths  and  malls  as  now,  was  as 
delightful  as  a  training  ground  and  public  walk  as  at 
tlie  present  time. 

The  portion  of  the  South  End  situated  south  of 
Dover  street  had  so  few  inhabitants  before  the  Revo- 
lution  that  it  was  seldom  taken  into  account  in  describ- 
ing the  town.  This  part  of  Boston  has  so  increased  in 
population  and  in  business  the  last  decade  of  years  that 
it  has  completely  thrown  the  city  from  its  old  balance, 
and  has  now  really  become  the  only  true  South  End  of 
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the  city.  One  road,  or  luglnvay,  ran  through  it  from 
Dover  street  to  the  Koxbury  line  in  old  times,  and  it  was 
then  generally  known  as  the  Keck  Field,  or  the  Meld 
towards  Koxbnry.  Yery  early  after  the  settlement  of 
the  town,  a  fortification  was  built  at  the  northerly  end  of 
this  highway.  It  was  chielly  of  brick,  with  embrasures 
in  front  and  places  for  cannon  on  its  flanks,  and  a  deep 
ditch  on  its  soutii  side.  It  was  erected  as  a  fortification 
against  any  sudden  attack  by  the  Indians,  and  had  two' 
gates,  one  for  carriages  and  teams,  and  another  for  per- 
sons on  foot.  Itcgular  watches  and  wards  were  kept 
near  it,  not  only  in  compliance  with  the  orders  of  the 
General  Court  of  the  Colony,  but  also  as  a  prudential 
act  of  the  town;  and  such  was  the  observance  of  this 
duty  that  the  townsmen  felt  perfectly  secure  within  the 
towTi.  A  little  to  tlic  south  of  this  had  been  placed  in 
earlier  times  a  row  of  palisades.  After  the  disappearance 
of  the  hostile  Indians,  there  being  no  neoessily  for  the 
protection,  the  whole  fortification  fell  to  decay;  and  it 
was  not  imtil  the  year  1710  that  another  of  regular  con- 

.  struction  was  established  at  the  Neek,  a  few  feet  south 
of  the  present  Dover  street.  This  was  more  substantial 
than  that  which  had  preceded  it,  as  it  was  thoroughly 
bujQt  of  stone  and  brick,  with  a  breastwork  of  earth  and 
proper  gates.  Dams  also  extended  for  some  distance 
each  side  of  the  Neek  near  the  fortification,  and  these 

.  were  kept  in  good  repair  by  the  town,  as  is  manifest  by 
the  yotes  occasionally  to  be  found  in  the  town  records. 
About  the  twenly-ninth  of  March,  1860,  as  workmen  were 
engaged  in  removing  the  eai-th  in  the  neighborhood  of 
these  old  works,  for  the  pui'posc  of  laying  a  drain,  the 
ston6  foundations  of  the  old  fortification  were  discovered, 
and  to  a  considerable  extent  exposed  to  view.   The  exact 
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position  was  ascertained  to  be  predsely  in  firont  of  the 

southwest  corner  of  the  Williams  Market  House.  For 
a  long  distance  extending  south  of  Dover  street,  and  on 
the  westerly  side  of  Washington  street,  reaching  as  i'ar 
as  Union  Park  sfa^et,  there  was  also  a  causeway  built  of 
stone;  parts  of  which,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  gas- 
ometer, north  of  Waltham  street,  and  also  farther  south, 
near  the  Unitarian  meetmg-house  on  Union  Pai'k  sti'eet, 
were  to  be  seen  as  late  as  the  year  1868. 

Old  plans,  made  many  years  ago,  show  that,  previous 
to  the  year  1785,  there  stood  on  the  westerly  ade  of  the 
highway  above  mentioned,  and  extending  from  the  forti- 
fication to  a  point  opposite  where  Maiden  sti-eet  now  is, 
a  few  rods  south  of  Union  Park  street,  a  picket  .fence; 
which,  in  the  year  abore  alluded  to,  gave  way  to  the 
stone  causeway,  a  grant  haying  been  made  that  year  by 
the  town  to  Stephen  Gore,  John  May,  and  others,  of  a 
tract  of  land  and  flats  bounded  by  the. present  Maiden 
street  on  the  south  about  nine  hundred  feet,  thence  run- 
ning north  on  a  well-remembered  causeway  fourteen 
hundred  feet  long,  to  a  point  within  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  feet  of  Dover  street,  thence  west  on  a  line 
about  parallel  to  Dover  street  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  feet  six  inches,  till  it  reached  the  highway.  A  strip 
of  land  two  hundred  feet  wide,  of  the  same  length  (1,400 
feet)  on  the  west  side  of  the  highway  was  included  in 
the  same  grant,  the  highway  being  eighty  feet  in  width, 
the  grant  embracing  all  east  of  the  highway  to  low- 
water  mark.  To  this  grant  a  condition  was  attached, 
that  barriers  should  be  erected  for  excluding  the 
tide  waters.  This  gave  origin  to  the  old  cause- 
way which  foiTnerly  stood  east  of  Washington  and 
south  of  Dover  streets.    This  large  tract  of  land  was 
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Hiibscqiicntly  divided  into  foui-tcen  lots,  one  hundred  feet 
wide,  and  extending  from  the  eastern  to  the  western 
boundaries,  the  highway  dividing  each  of  the  lots  into 
two  by  an  angular  line;  but  to  avoid  this  bevel  towards 
the  street,  a  bend  wad  made,  so  that  the  estates  present 
right  angles  to  the  street,  and  a  bend  a  short  distance 
from  it.  This  bend,  which  may  l^e  noticed,  extending 
from  Dover  street  to  Maiden  street,,  shows  the  high- 
water  mark^  on  the  easterly  side,  the  bevelled  line  run- 
ning east  to  low-water  mark  or  the  channel  of  the  South 
Bay,  or  Roxbiiry  Bay,  sometimes  also  called  Gallows 
Bay  in  ancient  writings.  On  a  portion  of  this  land 
stood  the  old  stores  of  the  late  John  D.  Williams^  Esq^ 
noted  landmarks  of  former  days,  under  the  name  of  the 
"  Green  Stores,"  on  account  of  the  peculiar  fancy  which 
the  owner  had  to  that  color. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  some  to  know  that,  on  the 
city  lands  just  south  of  the  above-mentioned  ground, 
and  east  of  the  highway,  near  Maiden  street,  used  to 
stand  the  gaUows  in  times  of  execution.  It  is  said 
that  one  of  the  posts  of  this  old  landmark  formed  a 
boundary  mark  for  Col.  May's  lot,  and  that  a  painted 
sign  upon  it  gaye  information  to  that  effect  In  later 
times  culprits  were  himg  fhrther  south,  not  far  from  the 
rear  of  the  present  burial-gronnd  on  the  N"eck ;  but  now 
this  dreadful  work  is  performed  with  proper  privacy  in 
the  jail-yard.  Farther  south,  on  the  way  to  Koxbury, 
stood  the  old  windmill,  which  was  blown  down  during 
the  great  gale  that  did  so  much  damage,  on  the  twenty- 
third  of  October,  1761. 

In  1781,  there  were  no  buildings  below  the  fortifica- 
tion except  a  few  stores.  A  portion  of  the  land  was  cov- 
ered with  trees  of  native  growth;  and  from  time  to  time, 
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after  the  highway  was  laid  out^  trees  were  set  out  on  the 
sides  of  the  road.    In  the  year  1758,  the  to>vns-people 

began  to  pave  the  street  leading  to  the  neck,  partly  at 
the  expense  of  the  town,  and  partly  by  private  subscrip- 
'  tion. 

The  second  section  of  the  city  charter  made  it  the 
duty  of  the  Selectmen,  as  soon  as  might  be  after  the 
passing  of  the  act,  to  cause  a  new  division  of  the  town 
to  be  made  into  twelve  wards,  each  of  which  should  as 
nearly  as  possible  contain  the  same  number  of  inhabi- 
•  tantSy  the  basb  for  the  computation  being  the  last  pre- 
vious census  of  the  United  States.  This  division  being 
somewhat  objectionable,  an  amendment  was  procured  in 
1850,  so  that  the  number  of  legal  voters  should  form  the 
basis  of  the  division,  instead  of  the  number  of  the  inhab- 
itants. The  CHty  Goimcil  was  also  empowered  to  alter 
such  division  once  in  ten  years;  which  authority  it  has 
exercised  three  times,  in  the  years  1838,  1850  and  1866. 
The  new  city  charter  which  was  adopted  by  the  citizens 
on  the  thirteenth  of  November,  1854^  provided  for  a  new 
division  of  the  cit^  during  the  year  I860;  but  this  did  not 
then  take  place,  in  consequence  of  a  provision  of  the 
General  Statutes  of  the  Commonwealth,  that  "  no  new 
division  of  wards  shall  be  made  in  the  city  of  Boston 
previous  to  the  next  apportionment  of  senators  and  repre- 
sentatives," which  occurred  subsequently  in 1865.  When 
this  new  arrangement  was  made,  the  wards  were  neces- 
sarily very  much  changed,  in  consequence  of  the  very 
rapid  growth  of  several  parts  of  the  city,  while  other 
parts  have  been  comparatively  stationary.  To  enumer- 
ate all  the  changes  tiiat  have  been  made  in  the  twelve 
wards  since  their  first  establishment  in  1736  would  be 
needless ;  yet  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  mention. 
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that  when  Dorchester  Neck  and  Point  were  annexed  to 
the  town,  they  became  part  of  the  twelfth  ward;  and  it 

was  not  until  the  new  districtin*^  of  the  city  l)y  an  ordi- 
nance passed  the  twentieth  of  September,  1838,  that 
South  Boston  became  a  ward  of  itself  under  the  name 
of  Ward  XII.  This  ward  became  so  large  at  the  new 
re-diyision  in  1865,  that  it  was  found  nece3sary  to  assign 
pai*t  of  it  to  Ward  YII. 

The  islands  in  Boston  Harbor  at  different  times 
belonged  to  different  wards.  At  the  time  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  city  charter  in  1822,  they  were  included  in 
Ward  lY.;  and  consequently  Noddle's  Island,  which  in 
1833  took  the  name  of  East  Boston,  was  part  of  this  ward, 
until  by  a  City  ordinance,  passed  on  the  twenty-fourth 
of  June,  1850,  to  take  effect  on  and  afler  the  second 
Monday  of  the  following  December,  East  Boston  and 
the  Islands  were  made  a  ward  by  themselves,  called 
Ward  TI.  By  the  ro-division  in  18G,")  the  Island  Ward, 
together  with  tlie  islands,  was  designated  as  Ward  1. 

At  the  present  day  it  would  be  almost  preposterous 
for  any  one  to  state  that  when  South  Boston  became 
part  of  the  city  in  1804,  it  had  only  ten  families  on  its 
five  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  tenitory,  and  (hat  in 
1833  there  was  only  aljout  onc-tcnth  as  many  inhabitants 
Upon  East  Boston;  both  of  which  facts  are  equally  true, 
as  they  are  equally  astonishing  to  modem  wonderers. 

By  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  the  commonwealth, 
approved  on  the  sixth  of  Fcl)rnarv,  1865,  the  several 
cities  in  Massachusetts  were  empowered  to  make  a  new 
division  of  their  wards,  not,  however,  to  go  into  effect 
before  the  tenth  day  of  l^ovember  in  any  year  in  which 
said  new  division  shall  be  made.  Consequently  the  years 
1865,  1875,  1885,  etc.,  will  be  the  years  for  this  purpose. 
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On  the  tenth  of  2s  ovomber,  1865,  the  mayor  approved 
an  ordinance  providing  for  a  new  division  of  the  wards^ 
based  upon  the  number  of  voters,  which  took  effect  on 
tbe  eighteenth  of  November  of  the  same  year.   By  this 

ordinance  the  old  number  of  twelve  wards  was  retained, 
although  the  boundaries  were  much  changed.  On  the 
sixth  of  January,  1868,  the  city  of  Roxbury  became  by 
annexation  a  part  of  Boston,  and  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  mayor  was  designated  as  the  Boston  Highlands. 
By  the  act  of  annexation  of  tiie  two  nuinicipalitics,  the 
Koxbury  portion,  which  had  constituted  five  wards,  was 
newly  districted  by  an  ordinance  approved  on  the  eighth 
of  l^ovember,  1867,  dividing  that  part  of  the  city  into 
three  wards,  numbered  thirteen,  fourteen  and  fifteen. 
By  an  act  of  the  legishiturc  on  the  annexation  of  Dor- 
chester, its  territory  became  the  sixteenth  ward  of  Boston 
on  the  third  of  January,  1870.  Tbe  division  of  the  city 
into  sixteen  wards  is  as  follows: 

No.  1.  —  All  that  part  of  the  city  called  East  Boston, 
and  all  the  Islands  in  the  har])or. 

No.  2.  —  Begimiing  at  the  water  at  Warren  JJridge; 
thence  by  the  centre  of  the  avenue  leading  from  Warren 
Bridge  to  Causeway  street;  thence  by  the  centre  of 
Causeway  street  to  IJaverhill  street;  thence  through  the 
centre  of  Haverhill  street  to  Hay  market  square;  thence 
across  Hayniarket  square  to  the  centre  of  Blackstone 
street;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Blackstone  street  to 
Clinton  street;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Clinton  street, 
and  by  a  line  in  the  same  direction  with  Clinton  street 
to  the  water;  thence  by  the  water  to  the  pouit  of  begiu- 
ning. 

No.  3. — Beginning  at  the  water  at  the  easterly  end 
of  Cambridge  Bridge ;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Cambridge 
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street  to  Staniford  street^  thence  by  the  centre  of  Stam- 
ford street  to  Green  street;  thence  bj  the  centre  of 
Green  street  to  Leyerett  street;  thence  by  the  centre  of 
Leyerett  street  to  Causeway  street;  thence  by  the  centre 

of  Causeway  blrcet  to  a  line  on  the  northerly  side  of  the 
Fitchburg  depot  to  the  water,  and  thence  by  the  water 
to  the  pomt  of  be^ning. 

IKTo.  4. — Beguming  at  the  water  at  the  end  of  Clinton 
street;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Clinton  street  to  Blaek- 
Ktone  street;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Blackstone  sti*eet  to 
Haymarket  square ;  thence  across  Hay  market  square  to 
Hayerhill  street;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Hayerhill  street 
to  Canseway  street;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Causeway 
street  to  Leyerett  street;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Lever- 
ctt  street  to  Green  street;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Green 
street  to  Stauilbrd  street;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Stam- 
ford street  to  Cambridge  street;  thence  by  the  centre  of 
Cambridge  street  to  Temple  street;  thence  by  the  centre 
of  Temple  street  and  Mount  "Vernon  street  to  Park  street; 
thence  by  the  centre  of  Viivk  street  to  Treniont  street; 
thence  by  the  centre  of  Tremont  street  to  Winter  street; 
thence  by  the  centre  of  Winter  street  to  Washington 
street,  thence  by  the  centre  of  Washington  street  to 
Milk  street;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Milk  street  to  India 
street;  thence  across  India  street  by  a  strai<^ht  line  to 
the  water  on  the  south  side  of  Central  wharf;  thence 
by  the  water  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

No.  5.  —  Beginning  at  the  water  on  the  south  side  of 
Central  wharf;  thence  across  India  street  by  a  straight 
line  to  Milk  street;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Milk  street 
to  Washington  street;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Washing- 
ton street  to  Winter  street;  thence  by  the  centre  of 
Winter  street  to  Tremont  street;  thence  by  the  centre 
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of  Tremont  street  to  Boylston  street;  thence  by  the  cen- 
tre of  Boylston  street  to  Washington  street;  thence  by 
the  centre  of  Washington  street  to  Beach  street;  thence 
by  the  centre  of  Beach  street  to  Federal  street;  thence 
by  the  centre  of  Federal  street  to  Mount  Wa.shin*2:ton 
avenue ;  thence  by  the  northerly  side  of  Mount  Washing- 
ton avenue  to  the  water;  thence  by  the  water  to  the 
'  point  of  beginning. 

No.  6. — Beginning  at  the  water  at  the  easterly  end 
of  Cam])ridge  Bridge;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Cam- 
bridge street  to  Temple  street;  thence  by  the  centre  of 
Temple  and  Mount  Yernon  streets  to  Park  street; 
thence  by  the  centre  of  Park  street  to  Tremon£  street; 
thence  by  the  centre  of  Tremont  street  to  Boylston 
street;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Boylston  street  to  Ar- 
lington street;  thence  by  the  centi'e  of  Arlington  street 
to  Ck>mmonwealth  avenue;  thesnce  by  the  centre  of 
Commonwealth  avenue  to  the  boundary  luie  between  • 
Boston  and  Roxbury;  .thence  by  said  boundary  line  in  a  ' 
northerly  direction  to  the  water;  thence  by  the  water  to 
the  point  of  beginning. 

Ko.  7. — Beginning  at  the  north^ly  side  of  Mount 
Washington  avenue;  thence  by  the  northerly  side  of 
Mount  Washington  tivenue  to  the  centre  of  Federal 
street;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Federal  street  to  Beach 
street;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Beach  street  to  Albany 
street;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Albany  street  to  Curve 
street;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Curve  street  to  Harrison 
avenue;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Harrison  avenue  to 
Dover  street;  thence  bv  the  southerlv  side  of  Dover 
street  Bridge  to  the  water  line  of  South  Boston  (so 
called) ;  thence  by  water  line  to  the  Old  Colony  and 
Newport  Bailroad  track  at  the  crossing  in  Dorchester 
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aveniie;  thence  by  the  track  of  the  Old  CSolony  and 
Kewport  Bailroad  to  E  atreet;  thence  by  the  centre  of 
E  street  to  the  water;  and  thence  by  the  water  line,  m- 

eluding  the  property  known  as  Boston  AVharf,  to  the 
point  of  beginning. 

No.  8. — Beginning  at  the  centre  of  Boylston  street 
at  its  junction  with  Carver  street;  thence  by  the  centre 
of  Boylston  street  to  Washington  street;  thence  by  the 
centre  of  Washington  street  to  Beach  street;  thence  by 
the  centre  of  Beach  street  to  Albany  street ;  thence  by 
the  centre  of  Albany  street  to  Curve  street;  thence  by 
the  centre  of  Curve  street  to  Harrison  avenue;  thence 
by  the  centre  of  Harrison  avenue  to  Indiana  street; 
thence  by  the  centre  of  Indiana  street  to  "Washington 
street;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Washington  street  to 
Pleasant  street;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Pleasant  street 
to  Carver  street;  thence  *by  the  centre  of  Carver  street 
to  the  point  of  beginning. 

No.  9. —  Beginning  at  the  centre  of  Carver  street  at 
its  junction  with  Boylston  street;  thence  by  the  centre 
of  Carver  street  to  Pleasant  street;  thence  by  the  centre 
of  Pleasant  street  to  Washington  street;  thence  by  the 
centre  of  Washington  street  to  Indiana  street;  thence 
by  the  centre  of  Indiana  street  to  Harrison  avenue; 
thence  by  the  centre  of  Harrison  avenue  to  Florence 
street;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Florence  street,  crossing 
Washington  street,  to  Chapman  street;  thence  by  the 
centre  of  Chapman  street  to  Tremont  street;  thence  by 
the  centre  of  Ti'cniont  street,  crossing  Berkeley  street, 
to  Warren  avenue;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Warren 
avenue,  crossing  Columbus  avenue,  to  j^ewton  street; 
thence  by  the  centre  of  19'ewton  street  to  the  track  of 
the  Boston  and  Providence  Bailroad;  thence  by  the 
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track  of  the  Boston  and  Providence  Kailroad  to  the 
bonndaiy  line  between  Boston  and  Koxbury;  thence  by 
the  boundary  line  between  Boston  and  Roxbnry  to  its 

junction  with  Commonwealth  avenue;  thence  by  the 
centime  of  Commonwealth  avenue  to  Arlinfjton  street; 
thence  by  the  centime  of  Arlington  street  to  Boylston 
street;  and  thence  by  the  centre  of  Boylston  street  to 
the  point  of  beginning. 

Xo.  10. — Beginning  at  the  junction  of  Florence 
street  with  .Harrison  avenue;  thence  by  the  centre  of 
Florence  street,  crossing  Washington  street,  to  Chap- 
man street;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Chapman  street  to 
Tremont  street;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Tremont  street 
crossing  Berkeley  street,  to  Warren  avenue;  thence  by 
the  centre  of  Warren  avenue  to  BrookUne  street;  thence 
by  the  centre  of  Brookline  street,  crossing  Albany  street 
in  a  direct  line  to  the  water;  thence  by  the  water  line  to 
the  northerly  side  of  Dover  street  Bridge ;  thence  by 
the  centre  of  Harrison  avenue  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

No.  11.  —  Beginning  at  the  boundary  line  between 
Boston  and  Boxbury  on  the  Boston  and  Providence 
Bailroad;  thence  by  the  centre  of  the  track  of  the  Bos- 
ton and  Providence  Bailroad  to  Newton  street;  thence 
by  the  centre  of  Newton  street,  crossing  Columbus  av- 
enue, to  Warren  avenue ;  thence  by  the  centre  of  War- 
ren avenue  to  Brookline  street;  thence  by  the  centre  of 
Brookline  street,  crossing  Albany  street  in  a  direct  line 
to  the  watier;  thence  by  the  water  to  the  boundary  line 
between  Boston  and  lvnxl)ury;  thence  by  said  boundary 
line  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

No.  12. — All  that  section  of  the  city  now  known  as 
South  Boston,  lying  south  of  the  centre  of  E  street  and 
south  and  southwest  of  the  track  of  the  Old  Colony  and 
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I^ewport  Hailroad  from  its  crossing  at  Dorehester 
avenue. 

No.  13. — Beginning  at  the  centre  ofWasbingtbn 
street  at  the  lint^  heretofore  existing  between  Boston  and 
Koxburj;  thence  bj  the  centre  of  said  street  to  Guild 
row;  thence  by  the  centre  of  X^uild  row  to  Dudley  street ; 
thence  by  the  centre  of  Dudley  street  to  Eustis  [now 
Dudley]  street;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Ihistis  [now 
Dndley]  street  to  the  boundary  line  between  Roxbuiy 
aud  Dorchester;  thence  on  said  boundary  line  to  the 
boundary  line  heretofore  ensting  between  Boston  and 
Boxbury;  thence  on  said  boundary  line  between  Boston 
and  Boxbury  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

No.  14.  —  Beginning  at  the  centre  of  "Washing-ton 
street  at  the  boundary  line  heretofore  existing  between 
Boston  and  Boxbury;  thence  by  the  centre  of  said  street 
to  Guild  row;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Gtuld  row  to  Dud- 
ley street;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Dudley  street  to 
]']iistis  [now  Dndley]  street;  thence  by  the  centre  of 
Eustis  [now  Dudley]  street  to  tbe  boundary  line  between 
Boxbury  and  Dorchester;  thence  on  said  boundary  line 
to  the  boundary  line  between  West  Boxbury  and  Box- 
bury ;  thence  on  said  boundary  line  between  West  Rox- 
bury  and  Roxbury  to  the  centre  of  Shawmut  avenue,  at 
the  point  where  it  crosses  said  line;  thence  by  the  centre 
of  Shawmut  ayenue  to  Bai-tlett  street;  thence  by  the 
centre  of  Bartlett  street  to  Dudley  street;  thence  by  the 
centre  of  Dudley  street  to  Patnam  street;  thence  by  the 
centre  of  Putnam  street  to  Shailer  avenue,  so  called; 
thence  by  the  centre  of  Shailer  avenue,  so  called,  to 
Cabot  street;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Cabot  street  to 
Culvert  street;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Culvert  street  to 
Tremont  street;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Tremont  street 
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to  the  boundary  line  hitherto  existing  between  Boston 

and  Uoxbuiy:  thence  by  said  boundary  line  between 
Boston  and  Kuxbury  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

No.  15.  —  Beginning  at  the  centre  of  Tremout  street, 
at  the  boundary  line  heretofore  existing  between  Boston 
and  Boxbury ;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Tremont  street 
to  Culvert  street;  theuce  by  the  centre  of  Culvert  street 
to  Cabot  street;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Cabot  street  to 
Shailer  avenue,  so  called;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Shailer 
ayenue,  so  called^  to  Putnam  street;  thence  by  the  centre 
of  Putnam  street  to  Dudley  sti*eet;  thence  by  the  centre 
of  Dudley  street  to  Bartlett  street ;  thence  by  the  centre 
of  Bartlett  street  to  Shawm ut  avenue;  thence  by  the 
centre  of  Shawmnt  avenue  to  the  boundary  line  between 
West  Boxbury  and  Boxbuiy ;  thence  on  said  line  between 
West  Boxbury  and  Boxbury  to  the  boundary  line  between 
Brookline  and  Koxbury;  thence  on  said  boundary  line 
•  between  Brookline  and  Koxbury  to  the  boundary  line 
heretofore  existing  between  Boston  and  Boxbury;  thence 
on  said  boundary  line  between  Boston  and  Boxbury  to 
the  point  of  beginning. 

Xo.  16.  —  AH  that  part  of  the  city  which  formerly 
constituted  the  town  of  Dorchester. 

Before  leaving  the  wards  of  the  town,  it  may  be  well 
to  notice  the  fact,  that  in  the  olden  time  the  practice  was 
to  choose  the  town  officers  in  the  month  of  March,  which 
according  to  the  Old  Style  of  reckoning  time  was  consid- 
ered the  First  Month,  the  civil  year  commencing  on  the 
twenty-fifth  day.  As  the  election  took  place  during  the 
early  part  of  the  month,  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
decide  what  year  was  intended  by  records,  were  it  not 
for  the  custom  of  our  forefathers  to  double  date,  —  a 
plan  which  the  readers  of  these  chapters  must  have  fre- 
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quentlj  noticed,  as  many  quotations  have  been  given 
from  the  old  records  which  required  such  a  distinction. 

In  1752  the  Xew  Style  came  into  use  in  (ireat  Britain 
and  its  Provinces;  and  consequently  on  that  year  the 
civil,  as  well  as  the  historical  year  began  on  the  first  day 
of  January,  and  the  necessity  for  double-dating  became 
unnecessary.  On  the  adoption  of  the  city  charter  on  the 
fuurtli  of*  Mareli,  1822,  the  day  for  the  municipal  election 
was  fixed  to  be  the  second  Monday  of  April;  and  this 
time  continued  in  use  for  that  purpose  \mtil  the  year 
1825,  when  the  second  Monday  of  December  was  adopted 
by  legblatiye  consent,  so  that  the  city  officers  could  com- 
mence then*  term  of  service  on  the  first  Mondav  of  Janu- 
ary  after  their  election.  A  revised  city  charter  continu- 
ing this  amendment  was  adopted  on  the  thirteenth  of 
November,  1854,  by  a  vote  of  9,166  against  990. 

Previous  to  the  adoption  of  the  city  charter,  the  town 
elections  were  held  at  the  town  house,  until  the  year 
1743,  when  they  took  place  in  Faneuil  Hall,  which 
was  first  opened  for  public  use  on  the  fourteenth  of 
March,  1742-3,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  a  tribute  of 
respect  to  the  memory  of  the  generous  donor,  Peter 
Faneuil,  Esq.,  who  had  died  on  the  thu*d  day  of  the 
same  month. 

Voting  was  performed  in  the  olden  time  in  various 
ways;  sometimes  in  the  manner  called  ^Wiva  voce,**  and 
sometimes  by   uplifted  hands."  Very  early  tho  ballot 

was  taken  with  corn  and  beans,  the  former  being  for  the 
affirmative.  Written  ballots  were  used  very  strictly 
imtil  the  year  1830,  when  Hon.  David  Henshaw  intro- 
duced printed  tickets  at  the  polls,  and  was  sustained  in 
the  use  of  them  by  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Ck>urty 
made  at  the  March  term  of  that  year. 
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On  the  first  settlement  of  the  town,  the  go(xl  people 
were  accustomed  to  delegate  the  mhior  details  of  town 
prudentials  to  ten  men,  who  we  are  told  were  chosen  ^'to 
manage  the  townes  affaires."  These  were  to  all  mtents 
jnst  what  the  Selectmen  of  towns  are  at  the  present 
day;  and,  indeed,  in  the  year  1642,  wt;  fiiul  this  a])pella- 
tion  applied  to  them.  The  number  teu  was  not  always 
adhered  to;  for  sometimes,  it  appears,  seven,  eight  and 
nine  only  were  chosen,  nine  heing  the  favorite  number, 
which  after  a  while  became  permanent.  The  old  act  of 
1G92  provided  that  each  town  in  the  Pro\  ince  should 
sometime  in  March  choose  three,  five,  seven,  or  nine  per- 
sons, ^'able  and  discreet,  of  good  conversation,"  to  be 
Selectmen;  an  older  act,  passed  in  1670,  in  colony  tames, 
provided  for  the  election  of  Selectmen,  the  number  not 
exceeding"  nine.  It  is  probable  that  these  acts  were 
strictly  followed  by  our  forefathers;  and  that  conse- 
qnentiy,  after  the  passage  of  the  acts,  they  restricted 
themselves  to  the  number  nine.  The  old  records  show 
that  besides  the  nine  Selectmen,  there  were  chosen  at  the 
same  time  a  Town  Clerk  and  Treasurer,  and  aller  the 
division  of  the  town  into  twelve  wards,  twelve  Overseers 
of  the  Poor,  whose  powers  and  duties  were  defined  by 
acts  of  the  Legislature  passed  in  1735, 1785,  and  17d4,  a 
due  number  of  Tithing-men  and  Assessors,  who  In  1801 
were  formed  into  a  regular  Board,  consisting  of  three 
Permanent  Assessors  and  twenty-fom-  Assistant  Assess- 
brs.  The  number  twelve  soon  began  to  be  popular,  and 
after  a  while  there  were  twelve  Firewards,  twelve  Clerks 
of  the  Market,  twelve  Constables,  twelve  Scavengers, 
twelve  members  of  the  Board  of  Health,  and,  in  1789, 
twelve  meinbcrs  of  the  School  Committee.    Previous  to 

that  time  the  Selectmen,  with  the  assistance  of  'beamed 
so 
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meu"  as  advisers,  performed  the  duty  satisfactorily,  as 
did  the  first  Board  of  Aldeimen  for  many  years^  with 
the  advice  of  twelve  persons  chosen  in  the  several 
wards. 

All  may  not  know  that  the  Charles  River,  which 
makes  the  northern  and  western  boundary  of  the  town, 
has  its  principal  soui  ce  in  a  pond  lying  in  Milford  called 
Cedar  Swamp  Pond,  which  is  supplied  by  Deer  Brook 
and  other  brooks  running  from  Hopkinton,  Holliston  and 
Milford.  In  its  course,  running  through  Centre  Village 
and  Factory  Village  in  Bellingham,  it  receives  additional 
streng^  from  Beaver  Pond  in  that  town;  then  l  unning 
in  an  easterly  direction  between  Medway  and  Franklin,  it 
receives  tribute  from  Hoppin  Brook  and  Chicken  Brook 
coming  from  Holliston  on  the  north,  and  from  Mine 
Brook  and  Shepard's  Brook  from  Franklin  on  the  south, 
and  from  Mill  River  leading  from  Waliamonopogue 
Fond  and  Archer's  Pond  in  Wrentham  on  the  south. 
Pursuing  a  northerly  course  between  Medway  and  Sher- 
bom  on  the  west  (where  it  receives  an  additional  supply 
of  water  from  Boggistere  Brook,  wliich  in  its  tuni  is 
formed  by  the  confluence  of  Town  Bioolc  I'rom  Winthrop 
Pond,  Dapping  Brook  and  Dirty  Meadow  Brook  rising 
in  HoUiston  and  Sherbom),  and  Medfield  and  Dover  on 
the  east  (with  another  supply  from  Stop  River),  passing 
through  Wrentham,  Walpole  and  Medfield,  it  passes 
thi'ough  South  Xaticky  and  takes  an  easterly  direction. 
Leaving  Natick,  it  passes  between  Needham  on  the 
north,  and  Dover  and  Dedham  on  the  south,  taking  in 
water  from  West  ^N'eedham  Pond,  and  from  Trout  Brook, 
IN^oanett's  Brook  in  Dover,  and  a  small  stream  from  Ded- 
ham. In  Dedham  the  river  takes  a  strange  freak;  it 
sends  off  a  small  stream,  called  Mother  Brook,  to  the 
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^eponset  River,  aud  then  taking  a  somewhat  sudden  turn 
to  the  noiihweBty  it  leaves  Needham  on  the  southwest 
and  West  Boxbnry  and  Kewton  on  the  northeast,  gain- 
ing a  little  strength  from  small  streams  on  both  sides. 
Having  reached  "Weston,  it  takes  a  noilherly  direction 
between  Weston  on  the  west,  and  ^NTewton  on  the  east, 
and  again  changes  its  direction  to  the  east,  leaving 
Waltham,  Watertovn,  Cambridge  and  Gharlestown  on 
the  north,  and  Newton,  Brighton,  Brooldine  and  Box- 
bury  on  the  south;  and  bounding  Boston  on  the  west 
and  north,  passes  into  Boston  Harbor. 

By  the  annexation  of  Dorchester  to  Boston,  the  If  e- 
ponset  Biyer  becomes  the  southern  boundary  of  the  city. 
This  river  takes  its  rise  in  the  lowlands  and  meadows 
of  the  northerly  part  of  Foxborough,  in  the  county  of 
is^orfolk;  and,  running  northwardly  through  the  centre 
of  Walpole,  it  reeeiyes  from  Sharon,  on  the  east,  a  slight 
increase  of  fresh  water  from  Diamond  Brook,  and  fit>m 
Medfield,  on  the  northwest,  a -more  considerable  aug- 
mentation from  the  waters  of  Mill  Brook,  which  gets  its 
main  supply  from  the  Great  Spring  in  Dover,  on  the 
north,  through  Tubreck  Brook.  After  entering  Dedham 
in  its  northerly  course,  it  has  an  addition  on  the  west 
fit>m  Bubbling  Brook,  which,  arising  also  in  Doyer,  has 
supplies  from  brooks  running  from  Walpole  and  Ded- 
ham, and  from  the  considerable  stream  that  forms  the 
outiet  for  Buckminster's  Pond,  in  Dedham;  and  all  of 
these,  uniting  their  waters,  pass  as  Bubbling  Brook 
through  Hawes  Brook  into  the  Neponset,  at  the  south- 
erly paj't  of  South  Dedham,  just  before  meandering  into 
Sharon,  and  then  turning  north,  to  form  a  tortuous  boun- 
dary between  Dedham  and  Hyde  Park  on  the  west  and 
Canton  and  Sfilton  on  the  east  Before,  howeyer,  leay- 
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5ng  South  Dedham,  it  receives  additional  supply  through 
Puffer's  Brook,  and  from  Massapoag  Pond,  which  dis- 
charges itself  througli  a  brook  bearing  the  same  name, 
both  Btreams  collecting  their  waters  from  the  meadows 
of  Sharon,  and  the  latter  gaining  sufficient  from  Steep 
Brook,  rising  in  Sharon,  and  Beaver  Brook,  and  the 
waters  of  York  Brook  and  Reservoir  Pond,  in  Canton, 
to  gain  for  this  stream  the  name  of  the  Eastern  Branch 
of  the  Neponset  Kiver.  On  tliis  stream  was  established, 
in  the  year  1801,  the  fouiidi'y  of  the  late  Colonel  Paul 
Bevere,  who  cast  so  many  chnrch-bells  and  artillery- 
guns  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  and 
whose  rudely-engraved  pictures  and  paper  money  are  bo 
well  known  to  the  lovers  of  revolutionary  relics  and 
memorials  of  the  last  centmy.  Upon  the  stream  that 
leads  from  Reservoir  Pond,  also  in  Canton,  was  the 
homestead  of  the  celebrated  Roger  Sherman,  who  was 
so  distinguished  in  the  days  of  the  American  Revolution. 
After  receiving-  on  its  easterly  side  the  waters  of  Punka- 
pang  Lake,  which  are  conducted  tlu'ough  the  northerly 
part  of  Canton  by  a  brook  of  the  same  name,  the  ^epon- 
set  runs  to  the  southern  boundary  line  of  Hyde  Park, 
and  thence  receives  on  the  west  the  waters  of  Mother 
Brook.  Thence  this  river,  assuming  size  and  additional 
importance,  runs  in  a  northeasterly  course  to  Dorches- 
ter Bay,  between  Commercial  Point  and  Squantum,  sep- 
arating Boston  firom  Milton  and  Quincy,  and  receiving 
in  its  course  tributes  from  a  few  small  brooks  on  both 
sides,  and  the  more  important  Pine  Tree  Brook,  in  Mil- 
ton, and  Sagamore  Creek,  in  Quincy.  This  river,  which 
has  been  of  great  importance  at  all  periods  of  the  his- 
tory of  New  England,  and  which  is  about  thirty  miles  in 
length  firom  its  source  in  Foxborough  to  Boston  Harbor, 
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18  navigable  as  far  as  Granite  Bridge.  Fomc  ]*ly,  small 
yessels  were  aocustomed  to  reach  the  Lower  Mills^  about 
three  and  a  half  mileSy  in  a  crooked  course^  froip  Com- 
mercial Point. 

The  curious  connection  between  Charles  River  and 
jS^eponset  Kiver,  by  means  of  Mother  Brook,  which  sep- 
arates a  small  portion  of  Dedham  near  West  Boxbury 
from  the  rest  of  the  town,  forms  literally  a  large  island 
territory,  consisting  of  Brooklinc,  Brighton,  Xewtou,  a 
small  portion  of  Dedham,  Dorchester,  West  lioxbury, 
Eoxbury  and  Boston.  In  its  course  the  river  is  inter- 
mpted  by  several  dams,  producing,  with  the  neighbor- 
ing scenery,  pictaresque  falls,  and  giving  power  to  many 
mills  and  manufactories  built  upon  its  borders.  From 
the  mouth  of  the  river  back  to  the  lower  mill,  it  expe- 
riences all  the  changes  consequent  to  the  tides,  and  its 
waters  are  salt;  but  above  this  point,  being  supplied  by 
brooks  running  from  ponds,  its  waters  are  fresh. 

There  are  two  other  streams  of  water  of  considerable 
interest  to  Boston,  known  as  Stony  Brook  and  Muddy 
Brook.  The  first  of.  these  takes  its  rise  from  various 
pomts  in  the  southwesterly  part  of  West  Boxbury;  and 
its  streamlets  uniting  about  the  centre  of  the  town,  the 
brook  runs  through  the  low  parts  of  the  town  and  Bos- 
ton Highlands,  until  it  is  emptied  into  the  Back  Bay,  its 
waters  finding  their  way  to  the  harbor  through  Charles 
Biver.  Muddy  Brook,  which  forms  the  outiet  for  Ja- 
maica Pond  and  Ward's  Pond,  in  West  Roxbury,  unites 
with  another  branch  of  brooklets  from  the  central  i)art 
of  Brooklinc,  and  flowing  in.  a  very  tortuous  manner  to 
the  Back  Bay,  where  it  empties  itself,  forms  the  boun- 
dary line  between  Boston  and  Brookline* 
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IHB  TH£££  HILLS  OF  BOSTON. 

The  Three  Hills,  Copp's,  Fort  and  Beacon  Hills  ••  •  Appcaranoe  of  the  HlDs  on 
a^ioadilQg  the  Town«**Copp*»  HII1»  and  Its  eatller  Nanea-^'The  Old 
Wladmin  •••Stanl^'a  FaBtnre-**8tanl07*a  Gift  to  the  Tree  8chool**>An- 
dent  Bedonbt  •  •  •  Claim  of  the  ArtUleiy  Company  •  •  •  Proepect  ftom  Copp** 
Hill  •  •  •  Barial  Ground  •  ■  ■  Fort  IIlll,  its  Position  and  Early  Name  •  •  •  Streets 
Leadlni?  to  the  Fort- ••Fort  Field  •  ■  Fortification  on  Fort  Hill  •••  Widow 
Tutliiir.s  Windmill -. -The  Mill  Lano  ..•  Elder  James  Penirs  Land  on  tlie 
iiill  •  •  •  Seizure  of  Andros  •  •  •  Charity  School  •  •  •  Views  of  the  Hill  and  Fort 
•  •  •  Changes  in  the  Neighborhood  of  Fort  HllL 

To  ANY  one  approaching  the  old  town  of  Boston,  as 
it  appeared  at  the  time  of  its  first  settlcinent  by  Euro- 
peans in  1630,  its  most  distinguishing  featui*e  consisted 
in  its  seyeral  hills,  three  of  which,  particularly  prominent 
to  the  sight,  were  noticeable  from  all  points  of  view, 
whether  from  the  land  or  the  sea.  The  most  northerly  of 
these,  situated  at  the  extreme  north  end  of  the  town, 
between  Hudson's  and  Merry's  Points,  lias  at  various 
times  been  known  as  Windmill  Hill,  Snow  Hill,  and 
Copp's  Hill,  the  last  of  winch  designations  is  most 
familiar  to  Bostonians.  The  most  easterly,  situated  be- 
t^veen  the  Great  and  South  Coves,  and  near  the  Fort 
Point,  bore  at  times  the  names  Com  Hill  and  Fort  IlilL 
But  the  largest,  and  by  far  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
three,  was  in  the  more  westerly  part  of  the  peninsula, 
although  some  of  its  eminences,  for  it  had  many,  ex- 
tended easterly  almost  to  the  most  central  portion  of  the 
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towni  and  was  early  known  as  Treamount,  and  after- 
wards as  Beacon  Hilly  with  several  names  for  its  many 
peaks  and  eminences. 

In  the  olden  time,  before  the  hand  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion had  reached  these  old  landmarks  —  the  familiar  holi- 
day resorts  of  the  forefathers  of  the  town  —  the  first 
objects  that  met  the  eye  of  the  stranger  who  ventured 
to  approach  the  capital  of  the  Massachusetts  Colony 
were  the  ancient  windwill  and  its  busy  >vings,  the  lone 
tenant  of  the  north  hill,  grinding  out  the  rich  yellow 
com  of  Indian  origin,  raised  on  nearly  every  garden  lot 
on  the*ponmsala;  and  the  tall  and  sturdy  beacon  pole 
on  die  loftiest  eminence  of  Treamount,  sometimes  to|)j)ed 
with  a  blazing  bonfire,  the  warning  to  the  neighboring 
villagers  that  danger  was  at  hand ;  and  the  old,  but  for- 
midable wooden  breastwork,  upon  the  Fort  Hill,  a  safe 
reliance  when  the  danger  should  come. 

Gopp's  Hill,  though  not  very  lofty,  being  only  about 
fifty  feet  in  height,  rose  with  a  gentle  ascent  from  Hud- 
son's Point,  whence  the  ferry  boat  of  honest  Francis 
Hudson,  the  fisherman,  started  for  Gharlestown.  On  its 
northerly  side,  fronting  Gharlestown,  it  presented  some- 
what of  an  abrupt  face,  like  many  of  the  bluflTs,  or  heads 
of  islands  in  the  harbor;  while  the  three  sides,  bounded 
by  the  streets  now  known  as  Charter,  Prince  and  Salem 
streets,  were  of  a  gradual  and  easy  slope.  Upon  the 
summit  of  this  hill  there  was  a  level  plain,  which  in  early 
days  had  been  the  site  of  a  noted  windmill,  and  from 
which  the  hill  itself  had  taken  its  earliest  remembered 
name  AVindmill  Tlill,'-  and  the  contiguous  land  around 
it  that  of  the  "  Mylne  Field,"  or  "  MUl  Field,"  by  which 
appellation  it  was  most  frequently  known  in  the  record 
of  grants  and  conveyances  of  land  made  in  that  ndgh- 
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borhood  in  the  olden  time.  The  old  windmill  had  for- 
merly performed  the  accustomed  mrk  at  a  place  some 
miles  <Ustant;  for  Governor  Winthrop  m  fais  valuable 

journal  informs  us  on  the  fourteenth  of  August,  1G32,  that 
**the  windmill  was  brought  dowiie  to  Boston,  because 
(where  it  stoode  neere  !N"-town)  [Newton,  perhaps  a 
part  of  Cambridge],  it  would  not  grind  but  with  a  west- 
erly winde."   In  later  days  the  same  hill  obtained  the 
name  of  Snow  Hill,  a  cognomen  only  kept  in  remem- 
brance by  Snow  Hill  street,  which  in  early  times  w^as 
content  with  a  position  on  its  northwesterly  side,  though  . 
it  now,  disturbing  the  earthly  resting-place  of  the  for- 
mer' residents  of  the  North  End,  sacrilegiously  passes 
over  the  edge  of  the  old  blulF,  extending  itself  in  a 
noilherly  direction  to  Charter  street  on  the  northeast- 
erly side.     Commercial  street  also  has  interposed  itself 
between  the  hill  and  the  water  side,  and  Hull  street  has 
contracted  its  limits  by  separating  it  from  its  old  western 
boundary,  Prince  street.    After  a  lapse  of  time,  the  hill 
took  another  and  more  permanent  name,  which  it  now 
bears,  Copp's  Hill,  pi-obably  after  William  Copp,  an  in- 
dustrious cobbler,  who  dwelt  hard  by  on  his  half-acre,  and 
owned  a  homestead  there;  and  who  died  in  March  1670, 
aged  sixty-one  years,  and  was  buried,  as  his  ftimily  were, 
in  the  graveyard  that  was  a  few  years  earlier  located  on 
the  brow  of  the  hill.    On  the  southei-ly  slope  of  this  hill 
was  Stanley's  Pasture,  extending  to  Hanover  street,  and 
covering  the  large  tract  of  land  lying  between  Prince  and 
Charter  streets,  the  westerly  end  of  Bennet  street  at  its 
junction  with  Salem  street  being  the  centre  of  the  lot. 
This  individual  was  a  tailor,  if  old  records  can  be  be- 
lieved, and  dwelt  near  his  pasture  at  the  North  End; 
he  died  not  far  from  March  1646,  at  the  age  of  forty- 
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three  jears,  a  fit  person  to  be  remembered  bj  Bosto- 
nians,  as  the  first  who  deyised  property  to  the  town  for 

the  support  of  public  schools;  for  in  his  Avill  dated  the 
twenty-seventh  of  March,  1646^  we  find  the  following, 
^  Itr,  I  give  to  the  maintenance  of  the  free-schoole  at 
Boston  a  p'oell  of  land  lying  neere  to  the  waterside  & 
fonre  roads  in  length  backwuti.'' 

During  the  siege  of  Boston  in  revolutionary  times 
the  British  threw  up  a  redoubt  upon  this  hill,  the  para- 
pets of  which  were  constructed  of  barrels  filled  with  the 
natural  soil  of  the  place.  At  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill 
on  the  seventeenth  of  Jnne,  1775,  the  battery  on  Copp'» 
HOI  consisted  of  abont  six  heavy  guns  and  howitzers, 
three  of  which  pieces,  twenty-four  pounders,  were  found, 
on  the  re-occupation  of  the^town  after  its  evacuation 
by  the  British  on  the  seventeenth  of  March,  1776,  spiked  « 
and  clogged,  so  as  to  prevent  their  immediate  use  by  the 
provincials.  The  vestiges  of  these  works  remained  upon 
the  hill  —  near  the  southwest  comer  of  the  old  burial- 
ground — for  many  years  after  they  were  used  by  the 
British,  and  were  a  favorite  playground  for  the  North 
End  boys,  until  improvements  to  the  neighborhood  re- 
quired their  removal.  The  Ancient  and  IIonoral)Ie  Artil- 
lery Company  a  long  time  ago  claimed  the  ownership 
of  a  part  of  this  hill,  and  is  said  to  have  occupied  it  on 
one  occasion  for  parade  and  drill  during  the  war  of  the 
revolution,  in  consequence  of  being  refused  admittance 
to  the  Common,  the  place  to  whieh  they  had  presenp- 
tive  right  by  their  charter.  After  the  British  soldiery 
left  Boston,  the  company  made  claim  to  it  again  by 
right  of  an  old  mortgage,  which  had  run  out  without 
the  redemption  of  the  land;  but  this  was  subsequently 
discharged. 
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Although  the  location  of  this  eminence  was  such  that 
it  did  not  command  a  prospect  of  any  considerable  part 
of  the  town,  even  before  the  high  and  capacious  build-  • 

mg9  of  the  present  century  were  erected,  nevertheless 
it  aflorck'd  a  good  opportunity  for  viewing  the  to^\^ls  of 
Gharlestown  and  Chelsea,  and  a  large  part  of  the  harbor 
and  its  pleasantly  situated  islands.  In  late  years  an 
agreeable  number  of  thrifty  trees  have  been  transplanted 
on  its  summit  by  direction  of  the  city  authorities ;  and 
the  si)ot  lias  again  ])ecomc  the  holiday  resort  of  the  in- 
habitants residing  in  its  neighborhood,  who  are  wont  on 
Sundays,  and  the  evenings  of  the  sultry  days  of  summer, 
to  refresh  themselves  with  the  breezes  which  still  con- 
tinue to  visit  the  old  hill,  though  the  wings  of  the  wind- 
mill have  long  since  ceased  to  move,  and  the  grinder  to 
garner  in  his  toll  from  the  scanty  produce  of  the  neigh- 
boring fields  and  garden  plots.  Many  memories  of  the 
past,  however,  cling  to  this  well  known  spot,  and  no  old 
Bostonian  visits  the  ancient  monuments  which  tell  of 
other  (lays  without  a  pious  thought  ol"  the  years  that 
have  passed  away  forever,  and  without  recalling  well 
remembered  incidents  and  many  recollections  and  asso- 
dations  bf  the  pleasantest  period  of  life.  A  description 
of  the  ancient  burial-ground  will  be  given  hereafter  when 
treating  of  the  town  cemeteries. 

Fort  Hill,  the  second  of  the  three  great  hills  of  Bos- 
ton, was  situated  at  the  easterly  part  of  the  town,  on  the  - 
promontory  that  projected  easterly  between  the  Great 
Cove  at  its  north  and  the  South  Cove  at  its  south.  It 
was  estimated,  before  any  alteration  had  taken  place  in 
the  contour  of  its  suimnit,  to  be  about  eighty  feet  in 
height,  and  was  quite  extensive  at  its  base,  originally 
including  under  its  name  all  that  part  of  the  town  now 
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lying  between  the  water  on  the  northeast^  east  and 
sonthy  Atkinson's  Pasture  (the  region  between  the  pre- 
sent Federal  and  Pearl  streets,  but  which  were  anciently 

known  as  Long  Lane  and  Hutchinson's  street)  on  the 
westy  and  on  the  northwest  was  a  creek  wliicli  in  days 
long  past  ran  through  a  marsh  that  occupied  the  space 
known  as  the  lower  part  of  Wlk  street^  Kilby  street  and 
Liberty  square,  till  it  reached  Oliver's  Dock,  at  the  north- 
erly part  of  Bi'oacl  street,  where  it  is  crossed  by  Central 
street.  On  its  northerly  and  easterly  sides  it  presented 
nigged  bluffs,  difficult  of  ascent,  and  consequently  afford- 
ing good  defences  for  the  town,  which  were  early  made 
available;  wMle  on  its  other  sides  its  gradual  slopes  made 
it  easily  accessible  from  the  other  parts  of  the  town. 
The  hill  was  anciently  approached  by  two  ways,  the  first 
of  which  led  from  Goyemor  Winthrop's  house  on  the 
SGgh'  Street"  (where  now  the  South  Block  is  on  Wash- 
ington street),  opposite  the  School  street,  by  "the  Port 
Street"  (now  Milk  street)  and  Oliver's  street;  the  second, 
also,  from  the  same  High  street,  but  farther  south,  by 
passing  through  either  the  way  leading  by  "  the  town's 
watering  place,"  now  Bedford  street,  or  through  "the 
Mill  Lane"  (now  Summer  street),  and  then  through 
"  Cow  Lane  "  (now  High  street) ,  to  its  foot. 

The  land  immediately  around  this  hill  was  designated, 
in  the  early  days  of  the  town,  the  Fort  Field,  and  was 
used  so  eztensively  at  first  for  the  cultivation  of  com 
that  the  eminence  had  preiaously  obtained  the  name  of 
Com  Hill,  an  appellation  which  it  soon  lost  in  conse- 
quence of  the  fortification  which  was  so  early  erected 
there  by  the  forefathers  of  the  town.  An  attempt  was 
made  early  in  the  last  century  to  call  this  hill  Bowling 
Green,  and  still  later,  after  the  honored  name  of  Wash- 
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ington ;  but  the  former  failed  entii-ely,  and  the  latter  suc- 
ceeded no  farther  than  naming  the  empty  aquare  space 
which  surrounded  the  top  of  the  hill  and  which  was 

afterwards,  and  until  quite  recently,  encircled  with  an 
iron  fence. 

After  the  Governor  and  the  Company  of  the  Massa^ 
chusetts  Bay,  while  in  England,  had  resolved  to  remove 
with  their  charter  to  Kew  England,  among  their  earliest 
considerations  they  took  counsel  about  matters  of  defence 
in  the  now  country,  by  whom  they  should  be  erected, 
and  how  they  sliould  be  maintained;  and  came  to  the 
conduinon,  that  the  Company  should  he  at  one-half  the 
expense  and  the  planters  at  the  other  half,  and  that  all 
men  should  be  employed  in  the  building  thereof  in  equal 
proportion  until  the  works  should  be  completed.  The 
first  place  selected  tor  raising  fortifications  was  Boston, 
and  the  place  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  extracts 
taken  from  Gbvemor  "Winthrop's  often  quoted  journal: 
24  May,  1632,  The  fortification  vpon  the  Come  Hill 
at  Boston  was  begun:"  25.  "  Charlestowne  men  came  & 
wrought  vpon  the  fortilicane;  Hoxbury  tlie  next,  and 
Dorchester  the  next"  Again,  on  the  third  of  August^ 
1633)  the  Goyemor  being  asked  by  the  Deputy-Goyemor 
by  what  authority  he  had  removed  certain  ordnance  and 
erected  a  fort  at  Boston,  replied,  "  that  the  ordnance 
lying  ypon  the  beach  in  danger  of  spoiling,  &  having 
oft^n  complayned  of  it  in  the  Courts  &  nothing  done 
with  the  helpe  of  diyers  of  the  Assistants,  they  were 
mounted  ypon  their  carriages,  removed  where  they 
might  be  of  some  vse:  &  for  the  forte,  it  had  been  agreed, 
above  a  year  before,  that  it  should  be  erected  there: 
&  all  this  was  done  without  any  peny  charge  to  the 
publ.*^  These  extracts  clearly  show  that  Gk>yemor  Win- 
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throp  originated  the  projector  erecting  the  foiiificationB 
upon  the  hill,  and  actually  accomplished  the  undertaking, 
in  which  he  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Dudley  the  De[)iity- 

Governor.  The  first  iiu  iition  made  of  these  fort  ifieations 
in  the  Coloniul  liecords  of  Massaehiisetts  is  under  the 
date  of  the  twenty-ninth  of  May,  1633,  when  it  was  or- 
dered by  the  G^eral  Court  that  the  ffort  att  Boston 
shalbe  ftiished  with  what  convenient  speede  may  be,  att 
the  piiblique  charg.'*  In  September  of  the  same  year  all 
hands,  except  magistrates  and  ministers,  were  ordered 
to  afford  their  help  to  the  finishing  of  this  fort  until  it 
should  be  completed;  and  on  the  first  day  of  the  sub- 
sequent October,  Sergeant  Perkins  is  ordered  to  carry 
forty  turfs  to  the  fort,  as  a  punishment  for  drunkenness. 
On  the  third  of  September,  1634,  the  same  records  show 
that  Mr.  John  Samford  is  chosen  canoneere  for  the  ffort 
att  Boston;  &  itt  is  ordered,  that  for  two  yeares  ser- 
vice that  hee  hath  ab^ady  done  att  the  said  ffort,  &  for 
one  ycare  more  hee  shall  doe,  to  be  accompted  from  this 
day,  hee  shall  have  allowed  him  out  of  the  treasury  the 
sum  of  xxZ."  By  these  extracts  it  is  evident  that  the 
construction  of  tlie  fort  was  commenced  iu  May  1632, 
more  than  two  years  before  the  earliest  town  record 
now  extant. 

After  tliis  date,  the  town  records  abound  in  orders 
passed  with  reference  to  the  building  of  the  fortifications 
upon  Fort  Hill,  and  petitions  are  frequentiy  mentioned 
as  having  been  presented  by  persons  who  wished  to 
be  relieved  from  working  upon  the  same. 

The  following  extract  from  the  town  records  shows 
what  passed  at  a  general  town  meeting,  and  contains 
much  information;  it  bears  date  the  twenty-third  of 
January,  1635-6: 
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**  Item,  it  was  likewise  agreed,  y*  for  y*  rayseing  of 
a  newe  worke  or  fortification  Tpon  y*  fforthill,  about 
y*      is  there  alreaijdy  begune,  the  whole  towne  would 

bestowe  fourteenc  dayes  worke  by  equall  pr'portioii,  <fc 
for  this  s™  M'  Dt'putie,  M'  Ilonry  A^ane,  John 
Winthrop,  Sen.,  M'  AViir  Coddin-ton,  IV  John  Win- 
throp,  ju.,  Captaine  John  Underbill,  &  M'  Will""  Bren- 
ton,  were  authorized  as  commissioners,  they,  or  y* 
greater  part  of  them,  should  sett  dowiie  liow  many  dayes 
worke  be  equall  for  eaeh  man  to  doe,  &  w  hat  money 
snch  should  contribute  beside  their  worke,  as  mene  of 
greater  abilities,  &  had  fewer  seryants,  that  therewith 
pr'vision  of  tooles  &  other  necessaryes  might  be 
made,  and  some  recompence  given  to  such  of  y®  poorer 
sort  as  should  be  found  to  bee  overburdened  ^v'^  their 
fourleene  dayes  worko  ;  &  M'  John  Cogan  is  chosen 
treasurer,  &  M'  Will""  Dyer,  clerke,  for  y*  furtherance 
of  this  worke;  the  worke  also  is  to  be  put  in  hand  w^, 
soe  soone  as  weather  will  p'mitt,  in  regard  y*  y"  ingineer, 
M""  Lyon  Garner  [Gardner],  >vho  dotli  soe  freely  oiler 
his  help  therevnto,  hath  but  a  short  time  to  stay." 

From  this  time  the  work  on  the  fortifications  seems  to 
have  progressed  reasonably  wcU,  although  tbey  were  not 
immediately  completed.  On  the  thirty-first  of  October; 
1G42,  "there  is  liberty  granted  vnto  AVidtlow  Tiitliill  to 
remove  her  windmill  into  the  Fort  there  to  j^laee  it  at  the 
appointm^  of  Capt  Gibones."  In  December  1642,  It  is 
ordered  that  the  highway  beg^n  from  Widdow  Tnthills 
windmill  to  the  Fort,  20  feet  in  width,  shall  be  laid  out 
by  W  Cull)ron  and  Jacob  Eliot,"  and  in  March  l(>i:?, 
the  same  persons  were  appointed  to  lay  out  a  cartway 
near  the  Widow  Tuthill's  Windmill,  and  on  the  fifteenth 
of  September,  1645,  the  same  Mr.  Colbron  with  James 
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Penn  are  directed  to  lay  out  the  way  through  the  gar- 
dens to  the  south  wmdmill,  passing  between  the  house 

of  INTicholas  Parker  (at  the  southwest  comer  of  the 
present  AV'inter  street),  and  the  garden  of  Robert 
Renolds,  wliich  was  situated  east  of  the  present  site  of 
Trinity  Church.  This  way  (now  Summer  street)  is  the 
old  Mill  Lane  that  led  to  the  Widow  Tuthill's  TVindnull 
•  on  Fort  Hill.  The  other  lane  (Bedford  street),  leading 
to  the  Fort  passing  by  the  town's  watering  place,  was  laid 
out  by  vote  passed  the  thirty-first  of  January^  1644-5, 
and  was  to  pass  between  Thomas  Wheeler's  garden,  at 
the  northwest  comer  of  Bedford  street,  and  Bobert 
Woodward's  garden  at  the  southwest  comer. 

From  the  following  record  it  appears  that  the  land 
taken  on  Com  Hill  for  the  fort  must  have  belonged  to 
James  Penn,  a  person  of  much  note  in  the  early  days  of 
the  town,  having  been  the  beadle,  then  the  marshal,  and 
finally  the  ruling  elder  of  the  First  Church:  —  December 
30,  16^.  "  There  are  two  acres  of  ground  added  to 
James  Penn  his  former  grant  of  26***  6'"''  44,  for  more 
foil  satisfaction  for  his  land  taken  on  y*  fort  hill,  taken 
to  the  use  of  the  fortification'';  and  afterwards  three 
acres  "  neare  Rockbury  gate  "  are  granted  to  him  for  the 
same  purpose. 

Fort  Hill  has  been  quite  noted  in  the  early  history 
of  the  town;  and  among  the  most  noted  events  was  the 
seizure  of  Sir  Edmond  Andros,  who  sought  shelter 
within  the  fort,  on  the  tenth  of  April,  1689,  a  daring 
act  on  the  part  of  Bostonians,  which  might  have  made 
many  of  them  lose  their  heads  had  it  not  been  for  the 
lucky  occurrence  of  the  gpreat  English  revolution  that 
elevated  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  the  throne.  The  fol- 
lowing vote,  passed  the  ninth  of  March,  1712-13,  shows 
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that  Boston  was  not  altogether  wanting  in  good  acts  and 
charities: 

^  Voted,  That  the  Selectmen  be  desn^  to  yiew  the 

House  and  ground  on  Fort  Hill  or  elsewhere  at  the 
Request  of  y*  Gentlemen  that  are  about  to  erect  a  Charity 
School^  or  Hospital  for  sach  children,  and  that  they  lay 
ont  what  ground  may  be  thought  convenient  for  tiie 
Intention,  and  make  Beport  at  the  next  General  Town 
Meetmg  for  the  To^vncs  confirmation  ol'  the  same,  to  be 
continued  and  appropriated  for  that  use  so  long  as  such 
school  shall  be  upheld  there." 

Many  engraTings  have  been  made  representing  the 
hill  and  the  fort  on  its  summit.  On  Bonner's  plan  of  the 
town,  published  in  1722,  it  appears  like  a  quadrangular 
stockade;  but  in  a  later  map,  published  in  1775,  it  has 
the  appearance  of  a  regular  fort;  and  again  the  plates 
connected  with  Des  Barres's  charts  give  it  simply  the 
riosemblance  of  a  common  board  fence.  A  view  of  the 
town  taken  in  17-13,  and  published  hy  William  Price,  and 
republished  a  century  afterwards,  exhibits  a  good  view 
of  Fort  Hill  from  an  easterly  point  of  view;  as  also  does 
another  ancient  engraving  made  in  1774^  and  published 
with  the  Boyal  American  Magazine.  In  tiie  Columbian 
Magazine  for  December  1787,  and  the  Massachusetts 
Magazine  for  June  1791,  are  other  views  of  this  locality. 
There  is  no  evidence  on  record,  nor  is  there  any  creditable 
tradition  that  the  town  ever  parted  with  its  right  to  Fort 
Hill.  Fnom  the  earliest  days  of  the  town  to  the  close 
of  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  the  hill  was  chiefly  used 
for  military  purposes;  since  then,  the  fortifications  have 
been  suffered  to  decay,  until  not  a  vestige  of  them 
remained  to  be  seen  at  the  tune  Boston  became  a  city, 
in  1822. 
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Great  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  appearance  of 
Fort  Hill.  As  late  as  the  year  1784  no  street  was  nearer 
its  smnmit  than  Batterjmarch,  Purchase,  and  Oliver 

streets,  at  which  time  it  had  visible  remains  of  the  old 
fortifications  enclosed  with  a  wooden  I'ence.  A  very 
creditable  engraving,  published  in  1781^  with  the  charts 
of  Des  Banes,  a  noted  hjdrographer,  exhibits  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  hill  at  the  time  of  the  American  Revoln- 
tionarj  war.  Since  this  time,  the  hill  lias  been  nearly 
covered  with  private  houses  and  one  or  more  public 
buildings;  and  a  cuxnilar  plat  of  ground,  surrounded  by 
a  wide  street  forming  a  square,  has  alone  been  retained 
as  a  breathing  place  for  its  numerous  inhabitants.  Be- 
fore the  buildings  were  erected  upon  the  hill,  an  excellent 
view  of  the  harbor  and  of  the  towns  lying  southerly, 
Dorchester  and  Roxbury^  and  the  Blue  Hills  of  Milton, 
could  be  obtained  from  its  top.  Nowy  alas!  there  is  very 
Htde  remaining  about  it  that  can  interest  the  visitor.  A 
project  of  removing  the  soil  and  reducing  the  hill  to  a 
much  lower  grade  was  sanctioned  by  the  city  council  by 
a  resolve  and  order  approved  on  the  sixth  of  September, 
1865;  and  which  will  be  fully  carried  out,  as  an  order 
appropriating  the  large  sum  of  twelve  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars  for  the  purpose  was  a])proved  by  the 
mayor  on  the  twenty-third  of  J uly,  18G9.  This  improve- 
ment will  give  much  valuable  room  to  the  business  part 
of  the  dty,  and  make  a  large  increase  in  its  taxable  prop- 
erty, and  at  the  same  time  remove  many  of  the  noted 
places  of  filth  and  sickness  which  are  now  found  in  its 
immediate  neighborhood. 
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BE  AGON  mJSL  AKD  US  EAUNSNCES,  BEAGON  POLB  AND  MONUMENT. 

Beacon  Hill,  anciently  culled  Treamount  •  •  •  Its  many  Emincncos  and  their 
Names  •  Beacon  Hill  proper  •  • .  Copley'8  IlUl,  Moaot  Vernon  •  •  •  Cotton's 
EUl*  FembertOQ'B  Hin***West  HIU--« Height  of  Highest  Somnitt*-- 
Safly  UmisIod  Hoosm  •  •  •  Hancock  Hooae,  and  lit  Stable,  etc* •  •  The  Bup 
cook  Cow  Taatnie, now  the  site  ct  the  State  Honee •  Changce  In  tbe 
Vicinily  of  Beacon  Hill  •  •  •  The  Beacon  Pole  and  Its  History  •  •  •  Biltlali 
Fort  •  •  •  Gentry  Street  •  •  •  Thurston's  House  •  •  •  Approach  to  the  Hill  • 
Beacon  Hill  Moaamcnt,  and  its  Inscriptions  The  Tablets  and  Gilded 
Eagle  •  •  •  Exact  Site  of  the  Old  Monument  •  •  ■  Sale  of  the  Land  and  Kemo- 
val  of  the  Monument  •  •  •  Temple  Street  laid  out  •  •  •  House  of  Daniel  D. 
BogecB  •  •  •  Pcesent  Condition  of  Tzeamoont. 

Beacoit  Hill,  early  known  as  Treamonnt,  or  Tramont, 
and  sometimes  called  Tromont,  was  the  third  of  the 
three  great  bills  of  Boston,  and  presented  to  the  sight 
the  most  promment  object  of  the  town  when  it  was 
viewed  at  any  considerable  distance.  It  was  not  only 
conspicuous  on  account  of  its  loftiness,  but  was  also  a 
distinguishing  feature  of  the  peninsula,  in  consequence 
of  the  peculiar  shape  of  its  summit,  which  exhibited 
three  emSnences  that  were  particularly  noticeable  from 
the  neighboring  town  of  Charlestown,  and  which  gave 
to  it  its  first  name  "  Treamount,"  to  the  town  the  first 
English  designation  "  Ti  imountaine,"  and  to  a  principal 
street,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  noted,  the  name 
«  Tremont,"  by  which  alone  is  preserved  the  remembrance 
of  a  peculiarity  now  lost  to  the  sight  forever.   One  of 
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these  eminences  was  situated  behind  where  the  State 
House  now  stands,  and  was  anciently  known  as  Gentry 
Hill,  and  was  the  site  of  the  ancient  beacon  pole ;  at 

the  west  of  this  was  a  lesser  elevation,  sometime  called 
Copley's  Hill,  and  later,  Mount  Vernon ;  and  at  the  east 
was  a  snnunit  known  as  Cotton's  Hill,  and  Pemberton's 
HQly  that  consisted  of  three  more  humble  risings  upon  a 
lofty  enunence,  which  in  recent  times  were  occupied  as 
the  gardens  of  the  late  Lieutenant-Governor  AVilliam 
Phillips,  Gardiner  Greene,  Esq.,  and  Dr.  James  Lloyd. 
Another  portion  of  the  ancient  Treamoimt  stretched 
nearly  to  the  present  line  of  West  Cedar  street,  where  it 
*  terminated  in  a  high  bluff  called  West  Hill  —  a  portion 
of  the  ridge  enjoying  names  which  it  would  be  much 
better  to  forget  than  to  continue  in  remembrance  with 
the  unpleasant  associations  of  the  past  with  which  they 
are  inseparably  connected. 

The  loftiest  of  these  eminences  was  about  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-eight  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
afforded  the  best  view  of  the  neighboring  towns  and 
harbor  that  could  be  obtained  within  the  limits  of  the 
peninsula.  This  cluster  of  elevated  points  extended 
from  the  head,  or  westerly  end  of  Hanover  street  on 
the  east  to  the  water  on  the  west,  and  from  Cambridge 
street  on  the  north  to  the  Common  on  the  south.  On 
the  easterly  slope,  the  site  of  the  present  Tremont  row, 
were,  in  the  olden  time,  many  of  the  principal  mansion 
houses  of  the  town;  but  upon  the  more  westerly  part 
there  were  scarcely  any  buildings  until  Mr.  Thomas 
Hancock,  a  princely  merchant,  erected  on  the  southerly 
slope  his  sightiy  stone  house,  in  1737,  afterwards  the 
aristocratic  mansion  of  his  nephew,  Governor  Hancock, 
whidi  was  taken  down  in  1863,  to  give  room  for  the  two 
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magnificent  hoiiRos  of  !Messrs.  Beebe  and  Brewer.  On 
the  west  of  the  Hancock  house  were  the  carriage  house 
and  stable,  about  the  last  use  of  which  was  for  the  ex- 
hibition of  caravans  of  wild  animals;  and  on  the  east 
was  the  cow  pasture,  whicli  was  bought  by  the  town  and 
given  conditionally  to  the  State  for  the  erection  of  the 
present  State  House,  the  comer  stone  of  which  was  laid 
by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Freemasons  of  Massachusetts 
on  the  fourth  of  July,  1795,  in  the  presence  of  Governor 
Samuel  Adams,  who  made  a  most  appropriate  speech  on 
the  occasion,  which  probably  took  him  less  than  five 
minutes  to  deliver. 

The  changes  in  the  vicinity  of  Beacon  HOI  have  been 
numerous  in  modem  years;  and  the  various  eminences 
have  been  removed  and  many  streets  laid  out  upon  their 
surface,  much  of  the  soil  having  been  used  to  raise  the 
low  land  in  the  neighborhood  of  Charles  street,  and  a 
portion  to  fill  up  the  old  millpond  north  of  the  present 
Haymarket  square.  The  last  of  tlie  beacon  poles,  from 
which  alarms  had  been  given  in  former  days,  was  blown 
down  in  J^Tovember  1789,  and  a  monument  erected  in  its 
place  in  1790;  and  this  last  was  taken  down  in  the  year 
ISll  to  make  way  for  dwelling-houses;  and  on  a  portion 
of  the  site  of  the  principal  eminence  is  the  stone  reser- 
voir, which  sides  upon  Temple,  Derne  and  Hancock 
streets. 

The  origin  of  the  beacon  pole  dates  back  to  the  fol- 
lowing order,  passed  on  the  fourth  of  March,  1634-5,  by 

the  General  Coui  t  of  the  Colon v: 

"  It  is  ordered,  that  there  shalbe  forth  ^vith  a  beacon 
sett  on  the  centry  hill  at  Boston,  to  give  notice  to  the 
country  of  any  danger,  &  that  there  shalbe  a  ward  of 
one  peon  kept  there  firom  the  first  of  April  to  the  last 
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of  Sept!^.,'  A  that  upon  the  discoVj  of  any  danger,  the 
"beacon  ahalbe  ^red,  an  allamm  given,  as  also  messengers 

presently  sent  by  that  towne  where  the  danger  is  dis- 
co v'ed,  to  all  other  townes  within  their  jiuisdiccun." 

This  beacon  pole  was  a  tall  and  oonspicnons  staff, 
having  foot  sticks  on  its  sides  to  give  aid  in  ascending 
to  the  crane  which  surmounted  its  top,  and  to  which  was 
suspended  an  iron  skillet  that,  in  colonial  times,  was 
generally  kept  full  of  combustibles;  ready  prepared  for 
ignition  in  case  of  the  necessity  of  an  alarm. 

In  some  shape  the  beacon  pole,  erected  in  accordance 
with  the  vote  of  the  General  Court,  was  kept  standing, 
being  occasionally  I'eplaced  by  a  new  one,  until  the  year 
1775,  when  it  was  taken  down  by  the  British  troops,  and 
a  small  square  fort  erected  in  its  stead.  After  the  retire- 
ment of  these  troops  in  1776,  the  beacon  pole,  which 
remained  until  it  was  blown  down  just  pre^ous  to  the 
erection  of  the  monument,  was  placed  m  the  old  ])osition 
by  the  town.  The  one  which  was  taken  down  by  the 
British  had  been  erected  by  the  Selectmen  of  the  town 
in  1768,  very  much  to  the  displeasure  of  the  governor 
of  the  province ;  and,  in  consequence  of  apprehension  of 
oppression  by  the  troops,  unknown  persons,  on  the  tenth 
of  September  of  that  year,  i)laced  an  empty  turpentine 
barrel  in  the  skillet,  imdoubtedly  with  a  view  of  raising 
the  country  to  oppose  the  troops  if  necessary-  This 
gave  great  alarm  to  the  royalists,  especially  to  Governor 
Bernard,  and  the  Selectmen  were  desired  to  remove  the 
same;  but  declining  to  do  so,  the  obnoxious  barrel  was 
taken  down  by  Mr.  Greenleaf,  the  high  sheriff,  on  the  six- 
teenth, by  Erection  of  the  Governor,  and  the  pole  subse- 
quently  taken  away,  and  the  fort  erected.  '  The  removal 
of  the  barrel  created  quite  a  prolonged  discussion 
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through  the  papers,  certdn  parties  being  very  desirous 
to  propagate  the  idea  that  the  barrel  was  not  one  which 
had  been  used  for  turpeutiue,  and  consequently  was  not 
of  an  inflammable  nature. 

The  street  which  led  to  the  Gentry  Wll  was  laid  out  by 
an  order  of  the  Selectmen  passed  the  thirtieth  of  March, 
1(>40,  the  portion  of  Temple  street  extending  over  the 
site  of  the  liiii  from  Mount  Vernon  street  to  Dernc  street 
not  being  constructed  until  years  after  the  summer  of 
1811,  when  the  monument  was  taken  down,  and  the  hill 
dug  away.  ISTot  a  few  of  the  older  inhaMtants  who  were 
living  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century  re- 
member well  the  lofty  mansion  house  of  William  Thurs- 
ton, Esq.,  as  it  presented  itself  to  the  sight  of  all  in  the 
days  of  its  magnificence,  finom  its  towering  eminence 
just  east  of  the  monument;  and  many  will  undoubtedly, 
never  forget  the  same  ])uilding  shoi  ii  of  its  pristine  glory, 
standing  upon  the  high  precipice  formed  by  the  removal 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  soil  of  the  same  hill»  oyertop- 
ping  the  chimneys  of  the  neighboring  houses.  The  sum- 
mit of  the  hill,  about  six  rods  square,  was  approached 
from  the  noi-th  and  from  the  south  by  means  of  steps, 
rather  steep  in  their  ascent.  Five  lithographic  views 
printed  some  years  ago  by  Mr.  Greorge  G.  Smith,  of  this 
city,  recall  to  memory  very  vividly  the  appearance  of  the 
hill  about  the  time  of  the  removal  of  the  monument. 

The  last  contemporary  notice  of  the  beacon  pole  is 
to  be  found  in  the  Independent  Chronicle^  under  date  of 
Thursday,  December  3, 1789,  in  the  following  words:  — 
The  Beacon,  which  was  erected  on  Bacon-Hill,  during 
the  last  war,  to  alarm  the  country  in  case  of  an  invasion 
of  the  British  into  this  town  —  was  on  Thursday  night 
last  blown  down."   This,  of  course,  was  on  the  twenty- 
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idxtih  of  Noyember.  Immediately  after  this  occnrrencey 
a  project  was  set  on  foot  for  erecting  a  moBoment  upon 

tliL'  site  of  this  noted  and  heretofore  useful  pole;  and  a 
plan  was  procured  of  Charles  Bulfinch,  Esq.,  a  worthy 
townsmaiiy  who  had  made  architecture  a  special  study. 
The  erection  of  the  monmnent  was  commenced  in 
the  year  1790,  bnt  was  not  completed  until  the  spring 
of  the  next  year.  Its  base  was  about  one  hundred  and 
thirt\'-cight  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  being  about 
twenty  leet  higher  than  the  floor  of  the  present  State 
Honse.  It  was  a  plain  Doric  column,  of  the  Boman  style, 
with  a  well  proportioned  base  and  pedestal,  and  bnilt  in 
the  most  substantial  manner  of  brick  and  stone  incrusted 
with  white  cement;  and  surmounted  by  a  large  gilt 
eagle  with  the  American  a?gis  upon  its  breast,  standing 
upon  a  globe.  The  whole  height  of  the  monument, 
including  pedestal  and  eagle,  was  sixty  feet;  the  diame- 
ter of  the  column  being  four  feet,  and  the  width  of  the 
pedestal  eight.  The  four  sides  of  the  pedestal  contained 
panels,  in  which  were  engraved  the  following  inscrip- 
tions designed  to  commemorate  the  leading  events  of 
the  American  Berolntion. 

On  the  South  side: 

TO'COICMBMOIUTB 
THAT  •  TRAIN  •  OF  •  STBNTS 

WHICH  •  LED 
TO  •  THE  •  AMEKICAN  •  REVOLUTION 
AND  •  FINALLY • SECURED 
LIBERTY  •  AND  •  INDErENDENCE 
TO '  THB  -  UNITED  •  STATES  * 
TmS  •  COLUMN  -IS •  ERECTED 
BY  •  THB  •  YOLUNTABT  •  CONTRIBUTIONS 
OF -THE -CITIZEN'S 
OF • BOSTON 
MDCCXC. 
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On  the  West  side: 

stamp  "act  paned  1766.  repealed  1760. 
Boaid  of  cuatoms  eatabliahed  1767. 
Britiah  troopa  fired  on  the  Snhabitanta  of  Boaton 
March  6. 1770. 

Tea  act  pafised  1773. 
Tea  destroyed  in  Boston  Decern:  16. 
Port  of  Boston  shut  and  guarded  June  1. 1774» 
General  Congress  at  Philadelphia  Sept:  4. 
Provincial  Congress  at  Concord  Oct:  11. 
Battle  of  Lexington  April  19. 1775. 
BatUe  of  Bunker  Hill  June  17. 
Waahin^n  took  oommaad  of  the  army  July  2. 

Boston  evacaated  March  17. 1776. 
Independence  dedaied  by  Ck>ngreaa  July  4. 1776. 
Hancock  Preaident 

On  the  North  ende: 

Oapture  of  Heaaiana  at  Trenton  Dec:  26. 1776. 
Capture  of  Heaaiana  at  Bennington.  Aug:  16. 1777. 

Oapture  of  Brili>h  array  at  Saratoga  Oct!  17. 

Alliance  with  Franco  Feb:  6. 1778. 
Confederation  of  United  States  formed  Jul}'  9, 
Constitution  of  Massachusetts  forrm  cl  1780. 
Bowtloin  President  of  Convcntiou. 
Capture  of  British  army  at  York  Oct:  19.  1781. 
Prelimeuaries  of  Peace  Nov:  30. 1782. 
DefinitiTe  Treaty  of  Peace  Sept:  10. 1783. 
Federal  Conttitntion  fonned  Sept:  17. 1767, 
and  ratified  by  tiie  United  Statea  1787.  tOb  1700. 
Kew  Congreaa  aaaembled  at  New  York  April  6. 1789. 
Washington  tauuigorated  Preaident  April  30, 
PabUo  debta  flinded  Ang:  4. 1790. 

On  the  East  Bide: 

•AHBBICANS* 
WHUJB  •  FROM  •  THIS  •  BHnniNCB 
8CBNBS  •  OF  *  LUXUBIANT  •  FEBTILITT 

OF  •  FT.OURISTIING  •  COMMERCE 
A- TAB -ABODES  •  OF  •  SOCIAL  •  HAPPINESS 
MEET- YOUR -VIEW 
FORGET  NOT- THOSE 
WHO  •  BY  •  THEIR  •  EXERTIONS 
.HATE  *  SECURED  •  TO  •  TOU 
THESE -BLBSSINaS.' 
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Hon.  Thomas  Dawes,  the  well  romcinbcMi'd  Jndp:*'  of 
the  late  Municipal  Court,  who  was  born  in  lioston  in 
the  year  1757,  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1777, 
and  died  22  July,  1825,  had  the  reputation  of  being  the 
author  of  these  very  judicious  inscriptions.  If  he  did 
not  write  them,  it  is  de.siral)le  to  know  who  did.  When 
the  monument  was  taken  do>vTi  in  1811,  to  make  way 
for  improvements,  the  tablets  were  placed  in  a  back 
passageway  of  the  State  House,  at  the  foot  of  the  old 
flight  of  stairs  which  led  to  the  rooms  in  the  entresol 
beneath  tlie  Senate  Chamber,  and  the  gilded  eagle  was 
pUieed  over  the  entrance  door  of  the  Doric  Hall,  imme- 
diately beneath  the  Kepresentatives'  Hall;  and  subse- 
quently, about  fifteen  years  ago,  removed  to  the  last 
mentioned  hall  and  suspended  over  the  Speaker^s  Chair. 
On  the  tv,enty-first  of  Fe])rnarv,  18G1,  in  aeeordance 
with  an  order  of  the  Legislature,  these  tablets  were 
securely  attached  to  the  easterly  wall  of  the  Doric  Hall 
of  the  State  House,  there  to  be  retained*  and  preserved, 
not  only  to  cmnmemorate  the  important  events  thereon 
recorded,  bnt  to  serve  as  a  memorial  of  the  patriotic 
feelings  of  oui*  predecessors,  and  as  a  testimony  of  our 
appredation  of  their  good  works.  In  arranging  in  1867 
the  colors  borne  by  the  Massachusetts  regiments  it 
became  necessary  to  remove  this  venerable  tablet  to  the 
easterly  corridor  at  the  riglit  of  the  D-  u-ic  Hall.  An  act 
has  been  passed  empowering  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument 
Association  to  re^construct  the  Beacon  Hill  Monument 
If  the  tablets  should  ever  be  removed,  a  place  would  be 
afforded  for  another  set  of  marbles,  on  which  can  be 
chronicled  the  jxitriotic  acts  and  heroic  sacrifices  of  the 
noble  sons  of  Massachusetts,  who  so  recently  have  given 
themselves  to  their  country  in  its  greatest  need  and  peril. 
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The  site  of  Be^icon  Hill  Monument  is  one  that  ean 
now  be  poiutt'il  out  with  exactness,  and  -with  such  a 
degree  of  i)recisioii  that  any  one  can  identify  the  spot 
without  hesitation.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  a 
portion  of  the  summit  of  Gentry  Hill  was  reserved  for 
the  Beacon  Pole  very  early  ailor  the  settlement  of  the 
to>vn.  The  monument  area  seems  to  have  been  a  por- 
tion of  the  summit  of  the  hill  six  rods,  or  ninety-nine 
feet,  square.  Old  deeds  of  neighboring  estates  men- 
tion this  lot  and  it  seems  to  have  been  surrounded,  at 
one  time,  by  the  land  of  liobert  Turner,  two  hundred 
years  ago,  leaving  only  a  passage  to  it  from  the  Com- 
mon about  tbuty  feet  wide.  The  neighboring  estates 
passed  by  mheritance  and  sale,  until  they  became  yested 
in  Thomas  Hancock,  the  uncle  of  Governor  John  Han- 
cock, in  1752,  and  in  others,  among  whom  was  John 
Alford,  of  Charlestown.  The  Alford  property  was  sold 
*n  1760  to  William  Molineauz,  and  subsequently  by  con- 
^cation  became  vested  in  Daniel  Dennison  Bogers. 
The  Kogers'  estate  extended  from  the  present  Beacon 
street  to  the  top  of  Beacon  Ilill,  and  was  bounded  on 
the  east  side  by  the  present  Bowdoin  street,  and  on  the 
west  by  the  passageway  to  the  monument,  and  by  the 
monument  lot.  The  most  northerly  part  of  this  land, 
being  about  eighty  feet  of  the  depth  of  the  garden  of 
Mr.  Rogers,  was  sold  by  him,  on  the  ninth  of  Iffovember, 
1802,  to  William  Thurston,  Esq.,  and  was  the  site  of  the 
house  built  there  in  1804,  and  which  will  be  remembered 
on  account  of  its  high  flight  of  steps,  and  as  standing 
in  the  air  after  the  digging  down  of  Monument  Hill, 
as  before  alluded  to.  The  exact  site  of  this  noted  house 
was  the  northwest  part  of  the  estate,  which  covered  the 
ground  now  occupied  by  the  three  houses  in  Beacon 
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Hill  Place,  and  the  oue  just  north  of  them  extending 
on  Bowdoin  Btreet  to  the  passageway.  The  back  of 
this  estate,  on  the  westerly  side,  bounded  on  the  monu- 
ment lot. 

In  the  spring  of  1811  the  old  town  began  to  feel 
poor,  as  grievous  debts  pressed  heavily  upon  the  inhabi- 
tants; and  an  effort  was  made  to  obtain  relief  by  selling 
the  public  land,  in  order  to  raise  money  to  lessen  the 
town's  debt.  A  committee  of  twelve  respectable  men, 
one  from  each  ward,  was  appointed  to  take  tlie  subject 
into  consideration;  and  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  May  a 
report  was  submitted  to  the  townsmen,  recommending 
the  sale  of  land  belonging  to  the  town  on  Beacon  Hill, 
of  the  lot  opposite  to  the  mall,  and  other  land.  The 
reconnnendation  was  adopted,  and  on  motion  of  John 
Lowell,  Esq.,  then  an  active  inhabitant  of  the  town,  an 
order  was  passed  for  that  purpose.  The  land  was  sold 
at  public  auction  on  the  twentieth  day  of  the  succeeding 
June,  that  opposite  the  Tremont  street  mall  being  soon 
built  upon  as  a  portion  of  Colonnade  row;  and  of  the 
monument  lot  two-thii'ds  fell  to  John  Hancock,  and  one- 
third  to  Samuel  Spear.  It  was  then  that  the  inonument 

■  ■ 

was  taken  down  and  its  eagle  and  tablets  saved,  for  the 

purchasers  began  removing  the  soil  from  the  hill  in  July, 
although  they  did  not  receive  their  title-deed  to  the  laud 
until  the  sixth  of  August  following.  Although  tliis 
great  digging  commenced  in  1811,  it  was  not  until  the 
twenty-ninth  of  July,  1824,  during  the  mayoralty  of 
the  elder  Quincy,  that  Temple  street  was  laid  out 
through  it  and  accepted  by  the  city.  Tliis  occurrence 
being  of  so  late  a  date  has  led  many  to  think  that  the 
monument  could  not  have  been  removed  as  early  as  1811, 
while  others  insist  upon  it,  that  it  was  taken  down 
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several  years  sooner.  But  it  is  well  known  that  it  was 
standing  in  its  lot  in  the  spring  of  1811,  and  that  it  was 
not  there  in  November  of  the  same  year.  The  four 
boundary  lines  of  this  lot,  six  rods  square,  are:  The 
south  line,  sixty  leet  from  Mt.  Vernon  street;  the  north 
line,  consequently  one  hundred  and  iifty-nine  feet  from 
the  same  street;  the  east  line,  that  already  mentioned  as 
the  boimdary  of  Mr.  Thurston's  estate;  and  the  west 
line,  about  twelve  feet  west  of  the  westerly  line  of  Tem- 
ple street.  The  site  of  the  monument,  being  in  the 
centre  of  this  lot,  was  just  east  of  the  easterly  side  of 
Temple  street,  in  the  fix>nt  part  of  the  lot  of  the  second 
house  in  this  street  numbering  from  Mt.  Yemon  street, 
now  numbered  80. 

Tlu'  liouse  well  remembered  by  so  many,  as  standing 
in  u  somewhat  similar  eondition  as  did  Mr.  Thurston's, 
was  the  house  of  the  late  Daniel  Dennison  Kogers,  and 
was  situated  on  the  estate  just  south  of  the  present 
Beacon  Hill  Place.  It  was  a  large  double  house,  and 
was  built  on  the  European  plan,  with  a  stable  and  wood- 
house  in  front,  and  the  main  entrance  approached  fi'om 
between  these,  over  a  long  flight  of  stone  steps  which 
led  to  it  and  its  spacious  front  garden.  Mrs.  Elizabeth, 
widow  of  Mr.  Rogers,  died  on  the  fifth  of  May,  1833, 
aged  sixty-nine  ^^ears;  and  I  lie  estate  was  sold  at  auction 
in  the  subsequent  June,  and  the  house  was  taken  down 
soon  after,  and  the  present  block  built  and  occupied  in 
1835. 

'Within  the  memories  of  the  older  inhabitants  of 

Boston,  great  clianges  have  taken  place  in  the  territoiy 
once  oeeupied  by  Trcamount.  The  hills  have  been 
removed  to  fill  up  valleys  and  waste  places;  streets, 
vying  with  each  other  in  their  comfortable  and  sightly 
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mansion  bouses,  have  been  laid  out;  and  the  dreary  part 
of  the  old  town,  which  had  very  litUe  of  early  historical 
interest^  except  in  the  garden,  orchard  and  spring  of 
Blaxton,  and  in  the  Beacon  Pole,  upon  which  the  warn- 
ing- li^^bt  liad  so  often  bhized,  has  become  now  the  most 
populous,  as  well  as  the  most  comt'oi*table  part  of  the 
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CEMETERIES  —  CHAPEL  BDRYINO-GROUND. 

Cemeteries  In  Boston  •  •  •  The  Old  Barylng-Qronod,  or  Chapel  Burylng-Groand, 
in  TremoDt  street  •  •  •  Death  of  Mr.  Isaac  Juhtison,  iu  Charlcstown  •  •  •  Burial 
of  Captain  Robert  WcUlen,  tlie  first  Icnown  interment  on  the  Peninsala  •  •  • 
Lady  Arbella  Johnson  buried  in  Salem  •  •  •  Form  and  Boundaries  of  the 
Chapel  Burylng-Ground  •  •  •  Number  of  its  Tombs  ond  when  built  •  •  • 
Wooden,  Bricii,  Stone  and  Iron  Fences  •  •  •  The  Ground  let  to  CaptAin 
Savage  •  •  •  Burials  discontinued  for  a  time  •  Description  of  the  Cemetery 
•  •  •  Strange  Frealc  of  an  old  Superintendent  of  Burials  In  placing  the  Grave- 
stones in  Rows  • .  •  Kinds  of  Memorials  and  their  Material  •  ■  •  Monument  of 
Col.  Dawes  •  •  •  The  Winslow  Tomb  •  •  •  Leverctt  Tomb  •  •  •  Governor  Win- 
Ihrop's  Tomb  •  •  •  Elder  Thomas  Oliver's  Tomb  •  •  •  The  Early  Pastors  of  the 
First  Church  •  •  •  Graves  of  Mrs.  Matlier  and  Mrs.  Davenport  •  •  •  Inscrip- 
tion on  Tomb  of  Jacob  Shcafe  •  •  -  Brattle  and  Bromfleld  Tombs  •  •  •  Remains 
of  Lady  Andros  •  •  •  Gravestones  of  Deacon  William  Paddy  and  CaptJiin 
Roger  Clap  •  •  •  Tomb  of  Migor  Thomas  Savage  •  •  •  King's  Chapel  •  •  •  Old 
Passageways  discontinued. 

Previous  to  the  establishment,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of 
September,  1831,  of  the  Mount  Auburn  Cemetery  on 
the  borders  of  Cambridge  and  AVatertown,  there  had 
l^een  eleven  burial-places  on  the  peninsula,  —  the  Chapel 
Burying-Ground,  the  oldest  in  Boston;  the  several  con- 
nected grounds  on  Copp's  Hill ;  the  Granary  Burying- 
Ground  on  Treinont  street;  the  Burying-Ground  in  the 
rear  of  Congress  street,  belonging  to  the  Society  of 
Friends;  the  Boylston  street  Burying-Ground;  and  the 
Washington  street  or  South  End  Burying-Ground;  and 
the  cemeteries  under  the  following  named  religious  edi- 
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ficeSy  King's  Chapel,  Christ  Church,  Trinity  Church,  St. 
Paul's  Church  and  Park  street  Meeting-House.  There 
have  been,  also,  in  South  Boston,  fiye  cemeteries:  the 

Hawes  Burying  Ground,  the  Lower  Burying-Cuound, 
now  disconUnued,  and  its  former  deposits  removed;  a 
private  ground  adjacent  to  the  Hawes  Ground,  called 
the  Union  Burying-Ground;  St.  Augpistine-Burying- 
Ground,  fbr  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  cemetery  under 
St.  Matthew's  Church.  In  East  Boston  there  have  ])een 
two  only,  one  for  Protestants  and  tlie  other  for  Israel- 
ites. Since  the  ordinance  against  interments  in  graves 
in  Boston,  no  hurials  have  heen  made  on  the  peninsula 
except  in  tomhs,  and  none  in  South  Boston,  except  in  the 
St.  Augustine  Burying-Ground  on  Dorchester  street. 
Burials  in  graves  are  as  yet  allowed  iu  East  Boston. 
The  cemetery  under  the  Park  street  Meeting-House  was 
discontinued  in  1862,  and  the  remains  which  had  been 
deposited  in  its  tombs  were  removed  to  a  burial  lot  on 
Central  Square  iu  Mount  Auburn  Cemetery.  The  use 
of  the  tombs  under  St.  Matthew's  Church  iu  South  Bos- 
ton has  also  been  terminated.  The  number  of  inter- 
ments in  the  dty  proper  has  become  quite  small,  as  a  . 
very  large  part  of  the  burials  now  take  place  in  the 
suburban  cemeteries. 

Soon  after  the  settlement  of  Boston,  our  fathers  be- 
thought themselves  about  establishing  a  place  of  burial, 
alid  selected  for  that  purpose  the  lot  situated  at  the  cor^ 
ner  of  Tremont  and  School  streets, where  the  first  burials 
in  the  town  were  made.  Tlie  exact  time  when  this  cem- 
etery was  first  set  apart  and  devoted  to  its  present  use 
can  never  be  accurately  determined,  although  uncertain 
tradition  connects  its  origin  with  the  death  of  Mr.  Isaac 
Johnson,  which  occurred  several  weeks  before  the  actual 
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settlement  of  the  town,  notwithstanding  an  earlier  reso- 
lution of  the  colonists  had  been  taken  to  make  the 
peninsula  their  chief  town  in  the  Massachusetts  settle- 
ment. Mr.  Johnson  died  in  Charlestown  on  the  thirtieth 
of  September,  1630,  and  the  ])hi('e  of  his  interment  is 
nowhere  mentioned  by  his  cotemjiorai  ies.  Mr.  Samuel 
Sewally  the  noted  Chief  Justice,  who  did  not  commence 
his  diary  until  nearly  fifty  years  after  this  event,  writes, 
that  Mr.  Johnson  was  buried  in  Boston  in  his  lot,  and 
that  others  at  their  request  were  on  their  death  buried  near 
him,  and  hence  the  spot  became  the  site  of  the  old  bui-ial- 
ground.  This  tradition,  which  has  b^n  perpetuated  by 
Governor  Hutchinson  in  a  note  to  his  valuable  history, 
may  have  arisen  from  the  fact  that,  before  Mr.  Johnson 
came  to  America,  he  made  a  will,  requesting  to  be  buried 
in  the  church-yard  in  Boston  in  old  Jjlngland;  and  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  in  this  expression  the  story  had 
its  ori^n.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  and  it  is  pleasant  to 
believe  such  a  relation,  it  is  certain  that  the  first  known 
burial  in  Boston  took  place  some  months  later.  The 
occurrence  is  thus  mentioned  by  Governor  Winthrop, 
,  under  date  '  of  the  eighteenth  of  February,  1630:  — 
"  Capt  "Welden,  a  hopeful  younge  gent,  &  an  experi- 
enced soldier,  dyed  at  Charlcstowue  of  a  consuuquiou, 
and  was  buryed  at  Boston  w'*'  a  military  funeral."  The 
death  of  this  young  man  occurred  two  days  previous, 
on  the  sixteenth,  and,  we  are  told  by  Grovernor  Dudley, 
in  his  instructive  letter  to  the  Countess  of  Lincoln,  that 
he  "was  buryed  as  a  soulJier  with  three  volleys  of 
shott."  Here,  then,  are  two  important  writci's,  Avho 
record  the  death  and  burial  of  Captain  Robert  Welden; 
and  no  one  records  the  burial  of  Mr.  Johnson,  who  was 
the  most  important  man  of  the  colony,  witii  tiie  excep- 
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tion,  perhaps,  of  John  Wmthrop,  the  Gk>vernor.  As 
there  is  no  evidence  of  any  kind  that  Mr.  fJolnison  had 
laud  in  Boston,  eitiier  by  grant  or  purchase,  and  as  his 
heirs  made  no  conveyance  of  land  on  the  pemnsula,  he 
could  not  have  been  buried  in  his  own  lot,  though  he 
may  have  been  brought  over  to  the  place  selected  by  his 
associates  for  t'uture  settk'inent,  hefore  tlie  removal  of 
the  colonists  from  Charlestown.  One  other  fact  may 
have  given  some  slight  degree  of  credibility  to  the 
tradition  of  Mr.  Johnson's  interment  in  the  old  burying- 
place  near  the  present  King's  Chapel,  namely,  that  not 
long  ago,  when  the  old  brick  wall  of  the  cemetery  was 
standing,  a  gravestone,  which  was  said  to  be  that  of 
Mr.  Johnson,  was  to  be  se^n  at  the  southeast  comer  of 
the  yard,  partly  imbedded  in  the  wall.  This  was  noth- 
ing but  a  thin  slate  stone,  such  as  was  used  much  later 
in  the  order  of  time  —  the  ohU'r  ones  being  of  a  por- 
phyritic  greenstone  —  and,  besides  being  in  the  most 
modem  part  of  the  yard,  would  not  have  been  the  kind 
that  would  have  been  selected  to  mark  the  last  earthly 
resting-place  of  the  most  valued  man  among  the  first  * 
settlers — "the  idol  of  the  people."  Although  it  is  un- 
pleasant to  throw  doubt  upon  a  ti'adition  so  harmless  as 
the  one  alluded  io,  it  would  not  be  unreasonable  to  infer 
that  Mr.  Johnson,  if  not  buried  in  Charlestown,  was 
carried  to  Salem ;  for  it  would  be  much  more  in  accord- 
ance with  his  kind  and  affectionate  nature  for  him  to 
have  required  his  body  to  be  deposited  near  his  beloved 
wife,  the  Lady  Arbella,  —  whose  death  had  occurred 
only  a  month  previous,  while  the  colonists  were  at 
Salem,  where  she  is  said  by  good  authority  to  have 
been  buried,  —  than  to  be  carried  to  a  place  as  yet  un- 
settled. 
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In  form,  the  King's  Chapel  Burial-Gronnd,  as  the  old 
burying-gronnd  is  now  called,  is  almost  square,  and  is 

situated  very  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  peninsula.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  west  by  Tremont  street,  which  it 
£ronts;  by  the  buildings  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society  on  the  north;  and  by  the  lot  on  which  the  City 
Hall  stands,  on  the  east;  and  it  is  separated  from  School 
street  on  the  south  by  Kuig's  Chapel.  Its  principal 
entrance  is  from  Tremont  street,  through  an  iron  gate- 
way; although  in  School  street,  at  the  southeasterly  cor^ 
ner,  near  the  City  Hall  loty  there  is.  a  gate  which  is 
cMefly  used  as  an  approach  to  the  twenty-one  vaults 
beneath  the  chapel.  Exclusive  of  these  there  are,  in- 
cluding the  charuel  house,  about  seventy-nine  tombs 
within  the  yard,  making  about  one  hundred  connected 
with  the  cemetery.  Twenty-two  of  these  border  upon 
Tremont  street,  twenty-four  on  the  easterly  edge  of  the 
yard  near  the  City  Ilall  lot,  and  thirty-two  with  the 
chamel  house  in  the  middle  of  the  ground.  The  tombs 
on  the  Tremont  sti*eet  side  were  built  in  the  year  1738, 
at  the  same  time  the  old  brick  wall  was  erected,  which 
so  many  persons  can  remember;  those  on  the  easterly 
Bide  being  of  a  little  earlier  date  (before  1715) ;  while 
those  in  the  area  are  the  most  ancient.  The  earliest 
fence  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge,  which  preceded 
the  brick  wall  nearly  a  century,  may  haye  been  the  first 
that  was  erected  to  protect  the  spot.  It  had  its  origin  in 
consequence  of  the  following  order,  passed  164:2  :  "  It 
is  ordered,  that  the  constables  shall,  with  aU  convenient 
speed,  take  care  for  fencing  in  the  burying  place."  The 
old  brick  wall  of  1738  remained  standing  until  the  year 
1830,  when  it  was  removed,  and  a  fine  hammered  granite 
stone  wall  erected  in  its  place  by  Mr.  Daniel  Copeland, 
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Jr.,  in  accordance  with  plans  furnished  by  Isaiah  Rogers, 
a  well-known  architect  of  that  time.  In  1854,  the 
Quincy  granite  wall  was  removed,  and  the  present  neat 

iron  fence  put  up  in  its  stead  by  Smith,  Lovett  &  Co.,  in 
both  cases  tlie  expense  being  chiefly  defrayed  by  money 
obtained  by  subscription. 

The  old  fathers  of  the  town  were  so  prudent  in  their 
affairs  that  they  undoubtedly  received  an  income  from 
the  land  other  than  that  derived  from  the  uses  to  which 
it  was  intended  to  be  put;  for,  on  the  thirtieth  of  No- 
vember, 1657,  the  ground  was  let  to  Capt.  Savage  for  a 
period  of  twenty  years,  he  promising  to  preserve  the 
fence.  This  lease  was  terminated  on  t^e  twentieth  of 
August,  1660,  by  a  vote,  that  the  old  burying-place 
should  not  be  broken  up  without  leave,  and  by  another 
vote,  passed  on  the  filth  of  Ifoveraber  following,  that  it 
should  be  deserted  for  a  convenient  season,  and  the  new 
places  appointed  for  burying  made  use  of. 

This  old  yard  teems  with  many  interesting  assoc  ia- 
tions  of  the  past.  During  the  first  thirty  years  of  the 
town,  it  was  the  sole  repository  of  the  dead  in  Boston; 
for  it  was  not  until  about  the  year  1660  that  two  new 
cemeteries,  the  North  Burial-Ground  on  Copp's  Hill,  and 
the  South,  more  generally  known  as  the  Granary  Burial- 
Ground,  on  the  westerly  side  of  Tremont  street,  were 
laid  out  for  use.  To  a  sti  anger  who  visits  this  old  hab- 
itation of  the  dead,  beside  the  most  frequented  street  in 
the  cit  y,  the  feelings  of  reverence  are  at  once  awakened; 
and  the  strange  looting  old  stones  with  their  quaint 
inscriptions  idealize  the  past,  as,  winding  along  among 
these  hallowed  relics,  one  reads  the  brief  history  of  -a 
spent  life  in  the  sunple  name  and  age  of  the  lone  tenant 
beneath  each  of  them,  cut  with  the  sculptor's  xhisel  in 
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the  c-uld,  ^^ray  sbitc.  To  the  old  Bostonian,  associations 
of  a  dearei*  character  rutih  throu<^h  the  mind,  as  the  his- 
tory of  times  long  past  mvoluntarilj  comes  up,  while 
perusing  the  names  of  the  well-known  active  townsmen 
of  the  days  that  have  passed  away  forever.  A  walk 
through  this  silent  habitation  may  not  be  wholly  unin- 
teresting. On  passing  tlie  principal  gateway  of  this 
sacred  enclosure  in  Tremont  street,  the  visitor  is  forcibly 
stiiick  with  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  gravestones 
which  first  meet  his  eye.  He  notices  rows  of  those 
memorials  of  the  deceased  lining  all  the  avenues  and 
Ijypaf  hs  of  the  ground,  arranged  as  fences,  —  the  curious 
freak  of  a  noted  superintendent  of  burials,  who  unwit- 
tingly removed  these  testimonials  of  love  and  respect 
from  the  spot  where  they  had  been  placed  in  pious 
memory  of  deceased  relatives  and  I'l  iends,  —  so  that  they 
now  serve  only  as  a  record  of  the  past,  without  giviug 
the  hallowed  associations  for  which  they  were  origin- 
ally rdsed. 

The  memorials  which  present  themselves  to  view  are 

of  various  kinds.  The  most  ancient  are  constructed  of 
a  very  durable  species  of  stone  ^porpliyritic  grecu 
stone,  smoothed  on  one  or  two  faces,  and  bear  inscrip- 
tions m  plain  Roman  capitals;  although  in  the  old- 
est, some  of  the  letters  are  blended  together  as 
logotypes:  and  they  are  destitute  of  all  sepulchral 
ornaments  and  devices  whatever.  The  second  iu 
order  of  time  were  imported  from  Jilngland,  and  are  of 
very  substantial  slate  stone;  they  are  enriched  with 
sculptured  borders,  and  decorated  with  death's  heads, 
liour  glasses  and  cheru])im.  The  gravestones  next  in 
antiquity  are  of  home  origin,  and  are  constructed  of 
American  slate '  or  marble,  having  frequently  rude 
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carvings.  Not  unfi^quently  will  be  found  a  more  costly 
marble,  from  a  foreign  quarry,  but  shaped  and  lettered 

iu  this  country.  The  tombs  in  the  middle  of  the  yard 
are  designated  by  horizontal  monumental  slabs,  sup- 
ported either  by  columns  or  by  solid  rectangular  con- 
stnictions  of  brick  or  stone;  while  those  on  the  sides  of 
the  enclosure  generally  have  square  tablets,  resting  im- 
mediately upon  the  soil  which  covers  the  tombs.  Some 
of  these  slabs  and  tablets  exhibit  well-cut  ai'uiorial  de- 
vices. The  oldest  slabs  are  of  sandstone,  and  conse- 
quently, from  the  effect  of  the  pelting  rain  storms  on 
their  soft  and  perishable  faces,  their  inscriptions  have 
become  somewhat  illegible,  if  not  altogether  obliterated. 
The  old  native  greenstone  and  the  English  slate  stone 
have  best  perfoniied  their  allotted  tasks.  One  of  the 
most  prominent  objects  in  this  abode  of  the  dead  is  .a 
white  marble  monument,  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the 
yard,  erected  to  the  memory  of  a  venerable  and  useful 
citizen,  lion.  Thomas  Dawes,  better  known  as  Col. 
Dawes,  who  was  for  many  years  identified  with  the  me- 
chanical interests  of  the  town,  and  who,  as  the  inscrip- 
tion relates,  died  Jan'y  2,  1809,  »t.  78.  Very  near  to 
this,  a  few  steps  to  the  northwest,  is  the  tomb  of  the 
Boston  branch  of  the  pilgrim  family  of  AVinslow,  desig- 
nated by  a  horizontal  tablet  supported  by  mason  work, 
and  exhibiting  on  one  side  a  shield  with  lozenges  on  a 
bend,  the  well-known  heraldic  arms  of  the  ancient  fam- 
ily, bearinnf  the  name;  and  in  the  vault  beneath  were 
deposited  the  rLiiKiins  of  Jolm  AVinslow,  in  1G74,  and  of 
'Mary,  his  wife;  the  famous  Mary  Chilton,  who  in  her 
gvlish  8x>ort  was  the  first  woman  to  leap  on  shore  at 
Cape  Cod  from  the  renowned  May  Flower,  of  ever^ 
blessed  memory,  and  who  died  in  1G79.    A  short  dis- 
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tance  further  on  is  the  tomb  of  Governor  John  Leverett, 
one  of  the  best  and  most  humble  of  the  old  colonial  dig- 
nitaries, who,  afler  performing  well  his  part,  died  on  the 
sixteenth  of  March,  1G78-9,  in  the  sLxty-third  year  of  his 
age ;  and  perhaps  there  is  reposing  in  the  same  vault  the 
dust  of  his  excellent  father,  the  venerable  elder  of  the 
First  Church,  who  died  on  the  third  of  April,  1G50.  The 
Leverett  tablet  contains  a  long  inscription  in  the  Latin 
language,  which  is  too  far  obliterated  to  be  thoroughly 
copied. 

Not  far  from  this  last  are  situated,  side  by  side,  the 
tombs  of  the  Winthrops  and  the  Olivers.  Within  the 
first  have  laid  the  ashes  of  three  very  distinguished 
individuals,  —  father,  son,  and  grandson,  each  in  his  turn 
well  known  in  our  historical  annals  as  Governor  John 
lYinthrop,  —  John  Winthrop,  Sen.,  Governor  of  the 
Massachusetts  Colony,  who  died  on  the  twenty-sixth  of 
March,  1649,  aged  sixty-one  years;  John  Winthrop,  Jr., 
Governor  of  Connecticut  Colony,  who  died  on  the  fifth 
of  April,  1G7G,  aged  seventy  years;  and  Fitz-Jolm 
Winthrop,  Governor  of  the  United  Colonies  of  Con- 
necticut, who  died  on  the  twenty-seventh  November, 
1707,  in  his  sixty-eighth  year.  These  three  individuals, 
although  holding  the  office  of  Governor  over  three  dif- 
ferent jurisdictions  at  the  respective  times  of  their 
decease,  died  in  Boston,  and  became  tenants  of  the 
same  tomb. 

The  tomb  of  Elder  Thomas  Oliver,  of  the  First 
Church,  subsequently  became  the  property  of  the  church 
that  he  had  faithfully  served  as  the  Ruling  Elder  until 
his  decease,  which  occuiTcd  on  the  first  of  June,  1G58, 
he  being  about  ninety  years  old.  A  large  tablet  stand- 
ing near  this  tomb  contains  an  inscription  relating  to 
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the  decease  of  four  of  the  eorlj  pastors  of  the  church  in 
the  foUowmg  words: 

HERE  LYES 
INTOMBED  THE  BODYES 
OF  THE  FAMOUS  REVEREND 
AND  LEARNED  PASTORS  OF  THE  FIRST 
CHURCH  OF  CIIKIST  IN  BOSTON 
VIZ: 

MB.  JOmX  COTTON,  AGED  VT  YEAB8, 
DBC1>  DECEMBER  THE  23d,  1062; 
MB.  JOHK  DAYEKPOBT,  AGED  72  TEAB8, 
DEC*D  MABCH  THE  10m,  1070; 

.    MB  JOHN  OXENBRIDGE,  AGED  C6  YEABS, 

DEC'D  DECEMBER  THE  28x11,  1074; 
MR.  THOMAS  BRIDGE,  AGED  58  YKAR8, 
DEC'D  SEPTEMBER  THE  20,  171& 

A  little  aside  from  this  conspicuous  memorial  of  the 
fhur  humhle  pastors  are  the  veiy  modest  and  now  ob- 
scure grayestones  of  Sarah,  the  widow  of  the  beloved 
John  Cotton  and  excellent  Kichard  Mather,  and  of  Eliz- 
abeth, the  widow  of  John  Davenport;  the  former  of 
whom  died  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  May,  1G7G,  aged 
seventy-five  years,  and  the  latter  on  the  fifteenth  of  the 
next  September,  aged  seventy-six  years.  So  great  was 
the  veneration  of  those  who  had  held  office  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  cluireh  towards  their  pastors,  that  many 
of  them  were  buried  in  this  immediate  neighborhood,  as 
is  made  evident  by  their  gravestones,  some  of  which 
have  happily  escaped  removal  from  their  original  loca- 
tions. 

Xearly  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  yard  is  a  clus- 
ter of  the  most  ancient  tombs  in  Boston;  the  second 
oldest  in  the  ground,  as  far  as  the  inscription  reads,  is 
very  near  the  middle  of  the  northerly  side,  near  the  His- 
torical Sodety's  bnOding.   It  is  that  of  Jacob  Sheafe, 
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an  opulent  merchant  of  his  day,  and  bears  the  following 
inscription  cut  upon  a  horizontal  tablet; 

Here  lyeth  Interd  the 
Body  of  Iacob  SnEAFE  of 
Boston  who  for  svme 
time  lived  at  cuambrock 
Kent  in  ovld  Inoland 
IIee  Deceased  the  22tu  of 
March  1G58  Aqed  58  Years. 

The  widow  of  Mr.  Sheafe  (Margaret,  daughter  of 
Henry  Webb,  a  wealthy  Boston  merchant,  who  gave 
the  estate  in  Washington  street  to  Harvard  College  in 
16G0),  not  long  after  the  decease  of  her  husband 
married  Rev.  Thomas  Thftcher,  the  first  pastor  of  the 
Old  South  Church;  and  at  her  decease  on  the  twenty- 
third  of  February,  1693-4,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight 
years,  was  interred  in  the  same  vault,  as  undoubtedly 
her  second  husband  was,  who  died  on  the  fifteenth  of 
October,  1678,  aged  fifty-eight  5'ears  and  five  months. 

N^ear  the  Sheafe  tomb  is  a  cluster  of  horizontal 
tablets,  raised  over  sepulchral  vaults  of  ancient  dat€, 
among  which  is  that  of  Thomas  Brattle,  probably  the 
wealthiest  ^ew  England  merchant  of  his  day,  who  died 
on  the  fifth  of  April,  168.3,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his 
age,  leaving,  besides  his  other  treasures,  his  son  Thomas 
to  be  the  principal  founder  of  the  church  which  bears 
his  name,  and  to  be  the  gi*eat  friend  as  well  as  Treasurer 
of  Harvard  College;  and  also  another  son,  William,  the 
learned  and  pious  minister  of  the  First  Church  in 
Cambridge. 

A  little  to  the  south  of  these  last-mentioned  tombs, 
and  in  the  same  cluster,  are  those  of  the  Lcverett  and 
Bromfield  families.    Iii  the  fi.rst  mentioned,  bearing  tlie 
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number  30,  were  buried  the  Governor  and  the  members 
of  bis  immediate  family,  the  famous  Secretary  Isaac 
AddmgtODy  and  many  other  persons  of  note;  and  in 
the  last-named  were  buried  Mr.  Edward  Bromfield  and 
his  descendants,  among  whom  were  the  PhilKps's  (of 
the  family  of  Lt.-Ciovernor  AVilluim),  and  also  some  of 
the  family  of  the  late  Daniel  13eunison  liogers.  J ust 
east  of  these  is  the  tomb  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Church —  he 
who  acted  so  qneerlj  in  the  time  of  the  war  of  the 
revolution  —  which  became  subsequently  the  property 
of  the  late  Turner  Phillips,  over  which,  in  the  year 
1857,  a  tall  white  marble  monument  was  erected.  In 
this  vault  were  deposited  in  February  1688^  the  remains 
of  Lady  Anne  Andross,  wife  of  the  notorious  Su-  Ed- 
mund, who  set  up  a  dahn  to  be  Gtevemor  of  Wew 
England,  and  very  much  abused  the  good  people  of  the 
town  about  three  years,  until  he  was  seized  by  Dr. 
Elisba  Cooke  and  others,  and  subsequently  sent  home 
to  England,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  people. 

In  the  northeast  comer  of  the  burial-ground  is  a 
Bj^acious  vault,  long  used  as  a  chariicl  house,  but  which 
in  ISiiii  was  repaired  and  fitted  as  a  place  of  deposit 
for  deceased  children.  Just  at  the  south  side  of  the 
entrance  to  tins  may  be  seen  standing  the  gravestone 
which  affection  had  more  than  two  centuries  ago  placed 
over  the  remains  of  Deacon  AVilliani  Paddy,  one  of  the 
most  useful  of  the  townsmen  of  his  day.  lie  was  one  of 
the  early  settlers  of  the  Plymouth  Colony,  being  there  as 
early  as  1635,  where  he  served  the  town  and  colony  in 
various  capacities  until  he  removed  to  Boston.  This 
relic  of  early  times  is  of  native  greenst(jiie,  and  is  the 
oldest  upright  tablet  in  the  yard.  Like  many  othei's  of 
the  old  gravestones,  it  was  furtively  removed  from  its 
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original  position  many  years  ago;  and  in  1830,  while 
woi  knieii  were  removing  earth  from  the  north  side  of 
the  old  building  at  the  head  of  State  street,  known  as 
the  Old  State  House,  it  was  found  several  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  street.  Near  the  stone  were  found  sev- 
eral small  bones  and  pieces  of  wood,  which  the  incredu- 
lous readily  believed  to  be  remnants  of  tlie  skeleton  and 
coi^  of  the  deacon;  but  the  bones  did  not  prove  on 
examination  to  be  human  relies.  The  stone  very  prop- 
erly was  restored  to  the  Chapel  Burial-Ground,  where 
it  is  very  evident  that  it  belonged,  as  the  gravestones 
of  his  last  wife  and  several  of  his  children  are  to  be 
found  in  the  same  yard.  Too  many  of  the  old  stones 
have  been  removed  from  thdr  proper  places,  and  used 
for  covering  drains,  paving  the  floors  of  tombs,  and 
closing  their  mouths..  The  inscription  on  Deacon 
Paddy's  gravestone  is  as  follows: 

■ 

HEBB:LY£TH 
THE  :  BODY  :  OF  :  Mb 
WILLIAM:  PADDT :  AGED 

58  YEAKS   :  DEPARTED 
THIS:L1F£ :  AUGUST:  TUB  £28] 
1658 

On  the  hack  of  the  slah  are  the  following  lines: 

HBAB  .  BLBAFfl  .  THAT 
SLB8B1>   •    OHB   •    WH0B8   •  ZIBF 

OOD  .   HELP   .   VP  .  ALL  .  TO  .  LIVE 

THAT  .  SO  .  Wm:X  .  TIKM  .  SHALL  .  BE 
THAT  .  WE  .  THIS  .  WORLD  .  MUST  .  LITJE 
WE  .  EVER  .  MAY  .  UK  .  HAPPY 
WITH   BLKSS£D  .   WILLIAM  .  PADDY 

Near  the  sontheasterly  part  of  the  yard,  although 
not  where  it  should  be,  is  placed  the  gravestone  of 
Capt.  liogcr  Clap,  auother  of  the  old  worthies,  who  was 
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f(jr  twenty-one  years  Captain  of  the  Castle  in  Bostou 
Harbor.   It  bears  the  following  inscription: 

HEKE  LYETII  BURIED 
TS  BODY  OF  CAPT. 
BOOSB  CLAF 
AOSD  82  TSAKS 
DECEASED  TB  3  OF 
FEBKUART  1690-1. 

Pursuing  the  walk  around  the  edge  of  the  burial- 
ground,  and  passing  by  the  large  number  of  gravestones 

placed  in  rows,  like  those  which  first  met  the  eye  on  en- 
trance, the  visitor  will  notice  a  few  more  horizontal  slabs, 
more  sparsely  scattered,  on  the  east  and  south  sides,  al- 
most the  last  of  whieh,  near  the  southwestern  corner,  is 
over  the  tomb  of  Major  Thomas  Savage,  one  of  the  noted 
men  of  the  first  years  of  the  town,  and  a  gallant  com- 
mander in  King  Philijj's  war  in  the  year  1C75,  and  who 
died  on  the  fifteenth  of  February,  1G81-2,  aged  seventy- 
five  jearsy  if  the  inscription  which  differs  slightly  from 
other  authorities  (as  gravestones  are  very  wont  to  do) 
can  be  believed.  The  original  building  known  as  King's 
Chapel,  which  separated  this  bui'ial-ground  from  School 
street^  was  erected  of  wood  in  1G88,  and  gave  way  for 
the  present  Stone  Chapel  in  1749,  built  of  hammered 
granite  from  the  Quincy  quarry.  In  1833  permission 
was  given  to  the  wardens  of  the  chapel  to  enlarge  their 
vestry  and  extend  it  over  the  burial-ground  towards  the 
east;  and  the  wooden  building  erected  at  that  time  has 
been  followed  within  a  few  years  by  one  of  granite. 
Previous  to  the  erection  of  the  present  building  belong- 
ing to  the  Massachusetts  TTistoi-ical  Society,  in  1832,  a 
passageway  extended  from  Trcmont  street  to  Court 
square  on  the  northern  boundary  of  the  buiual-ground; 
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and  until  the  hiking  down  of  the  old  City  Hall,  in  18G3, 
there  was  also  a  passageway  leading  from  the  City  Hall 
yard  to  the  same  square,  bounded  partly  by  the  easterly 
side  of  the  ground.  The  discontinnanoe  of  these  avo- 
nues  has  been  beneficial  to  the  cemetery. 
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KOBTH  BUBYESrO-GROUinX 

Old  North  Barylng-Ground,  on  Copp's  Hill  •  •  .Consists  of  Several  Cemeteries, 
having  Distinctive  Names  •  •  •  Its  Extt-nt  and  Bouiiduries  •  •  •  Old  Ground,  and 
Its  Purchase  in  16G0  and  Bounds  *  •  •  Oldest  Inscription  •  •  •  The  Sewall  Pur- 
ehaseiii  ITWbyOeefWidAd^tlonbytlieTowDtii  1711 Wishing  hock-* 
Hall  Street  Cemeteiy  BetabUshed  in  1839,  Dleoontlnaed  In  1668,  tud  Ita 
Tenants  BemoFed  In  1881  •  •  •  New  North  Bnr7big'<}RNind,  1810,  and  the  Flnt 
Burial  In  it  ■  •  -Torabs  Built  in  it  by  Hon.  Charles  Wells  and  Edward  Bell  in 
1814  •  •  -  Charter  Stroet  Burial-Ground,  Tombs  Hullt  by  Mr.  Wells  in  1819 ... 
Uncertainty  of  the  Origin  of  Name  of  the  Barying-Ground  •••  William 
Copp,  and  his  Son  David  •••  Number  of  Tombs  Trees  first  Planted  in 
18S3 '  •  •  Avenues  and  Paths  • « •  Disarrangement  of  Gravestones ;  Mutila> 
tlott  of  Inaeriptlona  *  •  •  SacrUegiona  Act  of  British  8<ddlera,  daring  the  Bat- 
elation Armorial  Devloea  of  Dlatlngnlahed  FainDles>**HoaamentB'*. 
Andent  Toalia  •  *  •  Dates  of  Building . . .  Influta'  Tomb  >  *  •  Tool  Hoaae  •  •  > 
Thomas  Hatcbinson  and  Others  •  •  •  Iiigratitiide  to  a  Public  Benefactor  and 
Desecration  of  his  Tomb  • .  •  Mather  Tomb  •  •  •  The  Worthyhikes  •  •  •  Tlip  Sis- 
ter of  Sarah  Lacas  •  •  •  The  Graves  of  the  Darliiijis  • . .  Hannah  Lannt'ord  •  •  • 
Peter  Oilman  •■•  Jerusha  Caddall .  •  •  The  Silversmith's  Wife  •••  Captain 
Daniel  Maloom  and  his  Remarkable  Grave  •  •  •  Mary  Boutcher. 

In  point  of  age  the  old  Xortli  J>urying-Ground,  upon 
Copp's  Hill,  comes  next  to  the  King's  Chapel  Burjing- 
Ground  in  Tremont  street,  although  it  is  about  coeval 
with  that  now  generally  known  as  the  Ghranary 
Burying-Ghround,  Also  bounded  upon  Tremont  street,  or 
rather  upon  Paddock's  Mall,  which  intervenes  to  sepa- 
rate the  burial-ground  from  the  highway. 

This  ancient  cemetery  is  by  no  means  an  umt,  al- 
though it  may  appear  so  to  the  modem  visitor.  It  is  a 
congeriefl  of  several  parcels  of  land  purchased  at  vari- 
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ons  times;  and,  strange  to  say,  has  to  knowing  ones 
distinct  names  for  its  different  parts.   As  a  whole,  it  is 

bounded  on  the  southwest  about  three  hundred  and 
thirty  feet  by  Hull  street;  on  the  northwest  by  Snowhill 
street  about  three  hundred  and  twenty-four  feet;  on  the 
northeast  about  three  hundred  and  fourteen  feet  bj 
Charter  street;  on  the  southeast  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  by  private  property;  on  the  northeast,  again, 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  feet,  also  by  private 
property;  and  lastly  on  the  southeast,  again,  by  private 
land  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet.   The  oldest 
portion,  that  which  has  been  generally  called  the  North 
Burpng-Ground,  is  situated  at  the  iiortheasterl}^  part  of 
the  present  enelosure,  and  is  bounded  two  hundred  and 
ninety-four  feet  on  Charter  street^  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty-four  on  Snowhill  street;  and  was  purchased  of 
John  Baker  and  Daniel  Turell  by  deed  dated  the  twen- 
tieth of  February,  1059-00,  whit  h  instrument  was  not 
recorded  until  seventy-six  years  afterwards,  in  the  fifty- 
third  volume  of  the  records  of  conveyances.  The 
southeasterly  portion  of  this  part  was  that  chiefly  used 
for  burial  of  the  town8-peo])le,  while  that  near  Snowhill 
street  served  for  the  last  re.sting-j)lace  of  the  slaves  and 
freed  persons.    Undoiihledly  it  was  fn-st  used  for  inter- 
ments about  ^^ovember  lOGO,  the  time  that  the  order 
was  passed  by  the  townsmen  of  Boston,  that  the  Old 
Burying-Ground  should  be   wholly  deserted  for  some 
convenient  season,  and  the  new  places  appointed  for 
burying  only  made  use  of"    Xo  older  inseriptiou  has 
been  found  than  that  which  records  the  decease  of  Mary, 
the  daughter  of  Arthur  and  Jane  Kind,  who  died  on 
the  fifteenth  of  August,  1662,  although  the  stone  was 
not  erected  until  several  years  later,  as  an  inscription  of 
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William,  another  child  of  the  same  parents,  is  on  tho 
top  of  the  same  stone,  bearing  as  the  date  of  death  the 
fonrteenth  of  February,  1666.   There  may,  however,  be 
older  memorials  in  the  yard,  hidden,  as  this  was,  until  a 
few  years  ago,  at  the  bottom  of  one  of  the  ancient 
vaults,  as  a  portion  of  its  floor.    The  only  entrance  to 
the  endosilre  was  then  from  Charter  street,  for  to  the 
southwest  of  it  was  situated  the  pasture  of  Judge 
Samuel  Sewall,  which  really  belonged  to  his  wife  Han- 
nah, as  part  of  her  inheritance  from  her  father,  the  noted 
John  UuU,  the  mint  master  when  the  New  England 
shillings  were  coined,  more  than  two  centuries  ago,  — 
she  who  is  said  to  haye  had  for  her  marriage  portion  her 
weight  in  silver  shilling  pieces  struck  from  the  ^N".  E. 
die.    On  the  seventh  of  January,  1708-9,  Judge  Sewall 
and  his  wife  Hamiah  conveyed  to  Joshua  Gee,  the  father 
of  the  distinguished  clergyman  who  was  from  1723 
to  1748  the  colleague  and  successor  of  the  famous  Cot- 
ton Mather,  a  small  portion  of  this  pasture,  "  one  rodd 
square,  in  which  Mrs.  Mary  Thacher  now  lyeth  buried," 
bounded  by,  and  on  the  northeast  adjoining  to  the 
burying-ground,  ''with  no  right  of  way  except  through 
the  old  burying  place.'*  This  Mrs.  Thacher  was  the  wife 
of  Judah  Thacher,  of  Yarmouth,  and  died  on  the  thir- 
tieth of  Xoveniber,  1708,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  her 
age,  as  her  gravestone,  now  standing  in  the  yard,  dis- 
tinctly indicates.   On  the  ninth  of  May,  1711,^  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Boston  determined  to  enlarge  this  graveyard, 
and  consequently  the  Selectmen  bought  of  Judge  Sewall 
and  wife  a  large  part  of  the  remainder  of  their  pasture, 
measuring,  according  to  the  deed  of  conveyance,  passed 
the  seventeenth  of  December,  1711,  one  hundred  and 
seventy  feet  on  Snowbill  street,  one  hundred  and  eighty 
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feet  ou  Hull  street,  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  south- 
easterly on  private  property,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  upon  the  old  burial-ground.  These  purchases  com* 
prise  what  is  now  styled  the  Old  Korth  Buiying-Ground. 

The  northwesterly  side  formerly  eommiinicaled  with 
Lynn  street  by  a  steep  and  very  abru])t  bank,  which  will 
be  well  remembered  by  the  boys  of  fifty  years  ago,  who 
used  to  claim  that  territory  for  their  play-ground;  and 
perhaps  the  memory  of  some  may  extend  back  to  the 
time  when  the  wisliiug  nx  k  stood  conspicuously  tliere  in 
ita  popularity.  The  portion  of  Snowhill  street,  now  lead- 
ing from  Hull  to  Charter  streets,  was  scarcely  more  than 
a  myth,  untal  quite  recently,  being  litde  more  than  a 
private  passage-way  between  the  two  streets;  in  the 
year  1832,  however,  Mr.  Jacob  Hall  and  others  purchased 
a  portion  of  land  bordering  on  the  northwest  side  of 
the  old  ground,  and  by  permission  of  the  dty  authorities 
established  a  cemetery  called  the  "  Hull  Street  Ceme- 
terv,"  and  erected  rows  of  tombs,  at  the  same  time  re- 
linquishing  their  i-ight  to  the  above-named  portion  of 
Snowhill  street,  and  making  an  arrangement  with  the 
city  that  the  street  should  be  a  public  walk  or  mall  thir- 
ty-three feet  in  width.  This  cemetery  was  discontinued 
in  18r>IJ,  and  the  remains  removed  to  Mount  Hope 
Cemetery  in  February  18G1. 

In  1810  the  "New  Xorth  Burying-Ground "  was 
established',  the  land  for  the  purpose  having  been 
purchased  on  the  eighteenth  of  December,  1809,  of  Ben- 
jaiuiu  Weld.  It  was  bounded  on  Hull  street  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-six  feet;  on  the  old  ground  about  one 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  feet;  and  on  its  southerly  side 
and  fronting  upon  Hull  street  stood  the  old  gun-house 
of  the  Columbian  Artillery  Company.   Fifty-two  tombs 
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were  built  around  the  sides  of  this  new  enclosure  bj 
Hon.  Charles  Wells,  in  1814;  and  after  the  gun-house 

was  reinovcJ,  tif'tcen  tombs  were  built  on  its  tsitu  in  the 
fall  of  1827,  by  Edward  Bell.  This  yard  was  arranged 
60  that  its  area  should  be  used  for  burials  in  graves^ 
which  were  laid  out  in  ranges,  and  several  deposits  were 
allowed  to  be  made  in  the  same  grave.  The  first  person 
interred  in  this  small  yard  was  Jolm  Jtiehardson,  ou  the 
sixth  of  July,  1810,  who  was  drowned  a  few  days  be- 
fore. The  lot  occupied  by  this  burial-ground  was  for^ 
merlj  known  as  Merry's  pasture,  Jonathan  Merry  having 
long  possessed  it  before  he  sold  it  to  Mr.  Weld,  who  con- 
veyed it  to  the  town.  The  old  gun-house  was  moved, 
by  vote  of  the  town,  to  this  lot  in  1810,  soon  after  the 
purchase  of  the  estate;  and  was  not  removed  to  its  last 
position  until  the  necessity  arose  for  the  tombs  after- 
wards built  by  Mr.  Bell. 

In  1819  lion.  Charles  Wells  was  allowed  to  build 
tombs,  thirty-four  in  number,  in  a  small  gi'aveyard 
bounded  twenty  feet  on  Charter  street,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  on  the  Old  Burying-Ground,  twenty-eight 
feet  southwesterly,  on  the  New  Burying-Groimd,  on 
Hull  street,  and  southeasterly  on  pi  i\ ate  property.  This 
very  small  yard  was  feueed  in,  and  was  usually  styled 
the  Charter  Street  Burying  Ground."  But  now  it  has 
become  to  all  appearance  part  of  the  old  cemetery,  the 
division  fence  having  been  removed  several  years  ago. 
It  was  purchased  on  the  third  of  June,  1819,  of  John 
Bishop,  of  Medibrd,  and  had  formerly  belonged  to 
Nathaniel  Holmes. 

How,  and  exactly  when,  the  burial-ground  took  the 
name  of  "  Copp's  BKll  Burying-Gh^und  is  not  known. 
Old  Mr.  AVilliam  Copp,  the  eordwainer  of  the  early  days 
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of  th6  town,  indeed  dwelt  on  the  northwestern  part  of 
.  the  extreme  limits  of  the  hill,  well  on  towards  Prince 
street;  bnt  he  did  not  die  until  ten  years  after  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  cemetery,  and  his  son  David,  the 
Elder,  an  important  man  at  the  North  End,  lived  until 
the  twentieth  of  I^^ovember,  1713,  when  he  died  at  the 
g^d  old  age  of  sevenly-eight  years.  Most  of  the  maps 
made  about  the  time  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  a 
lew  years  later,  have  the  name  of  Copp's  Hill  attached 
to  the  portion  of  the  hill  lymg  northwest  of  Snowhill 
street,  on  a  part  of  which  the  honest  old  cobbler  dwelt. 

There  are  within  the  enclosure  two  hundred  and 
twenty-six  tombs,  two  of  which  belonged  to  the  city, 
one  beiii^i:  fitted  and  i)reparcd  for  children  in  June  1833. 
On  the  twenty-seventh  of  May,  1833,  fifty  dollars  were 
appropriated  by  the  city  authorities  towards  purchasing 
trees  for  ornamenting  the  grounds;  and  from  this  date 
the  whole  appearance  of  the  hill  began  to  change,  and 
the  place  soon  resumed  its  ancient  popularity.  Ahuust 
all  of  these  trees  have  been  renioN  ed,  and  otheus  of  a 
more  appropriate  character  have  taken  their  places, 
which  gives  to  the  hill  a  very  agreeable  shade  on  sultry 
days.  "Near  the  Ellis  monument  is  a  weeping  willow 
raised  from  a  slip  taken  in  ISiO  from  the  tree  which 
grew  over  the  grave  of  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena. 

Kone  of  the  burial-grounds  in  Boston  possess  more 
interest  than  does  this  old  cemetery  at  the  Korth  End. 
During  the  most  of  the  year  its  gates  are  flung  open, 
and  its  walks  are  frequented  by  visitors,  not  only  from 
among  the  neighboring  residents,  but  also  by  persons 
from  all  parts  of  the  city.  Within  a  few  years  many 
avenues  and  by-paths  have  been  laid  out,  gravestones 
having  been  removed  for  this  purpose,  affording  ojjpor- 
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tonities  for  pleasant  promenades,  whicli  are  by  no  means 
neglected.   The  effects  of  the  same  busy  hands,  which 

so  ridiculously  arranged,  or  rather  disarranged,  the 
gravestones,  in  the  Chapel  Burying-Ground,  are  also 
Tisible  on  Copp's  Hill;  and  perhaps  the  same  nuschiev- 
ons  hand  which  altered  the  date  on  the  gravestone  of 
Mr.  John  Thwing  in  the  former  burial  enclosure,  so  as 
to  have  it  appear  that  he  died  on  the  sixth  of  Septem- 
ber, 1620,  three  months  before  the  pilgrims  landed  at 
Plymonth,  instead  of  1690,  may  also  have  perpetrated 
the  same  folly  upon  the  memorial  stone  erected  to  the 
memory  of  Goodwife  Grace  Berry,  who  died  on  the 
seventeenth  of  May,  1695,  and  not  in  1G2.'>,  more  than 
five  years  before  the  settlement  of  Boston,  as  the  rude 
jack-knife  sculptor  would  make  the  unwary  believe. 
Several  other  inscriptions  have  been  similarly  mutilated. 
This  sacrilegious  act  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Boston  gi*ave- 
yards;  in  the  venerable  old  ceni(4ery  upon  Inirying  Hill 
in  PlyTnouth,  where  so  many  of  the  forefathers  of  New 
England  are  reposing  from  their  labors,  and  in  the  old 
graveyard  in  the  City  of  Charlestown,  similar  ruthless 
hands  have  also  been  mischievously  busy.  During  the 
siege  of  Boston,  in  the  early  days  of  tlie  Revolutionary 
TTar,  the  Biitish  soldiers  amused  themselves  by  firing 
bullets  against  the  gravestones,  many  proofs  of  which 
can  be  seen  at  the  present  day,  on  careful  inspection  of 
the  memorials  of  noted  persons  in  this  and  other  burial 
enclosures. 

The  visitor  to  Copp's  Hill  can  almost  always  find  the 
gates  on  Charter  and  Hull  streets  open,  and  an  attentive 
and  respectable  person  present  to  point  out  the  objects 

of  interest  in  the  yard.  He  will  notice  there  many  monu- 
mental slabs  having  armorial  devices  cut  upou  them  in 
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the  raost  exquisite  style.  Among  the  most  remarkable 
of  these  may  be  mentioned  that  of  Dr.  John  Clark,  one 
of  the  noted  family  which  gave  seven  generations  of 
pliysicians  in  a  direct  line,  bearing  the  same  name,  and 
that  of  Hon.  "William  Clarke,  both  remarkable  as  works 
of  art.  The  carved  tablets  over  the  tombs  of  the  difi- 
tinguished  families  of  Hjatchinson,  Mountfort,  Gee,  Lee, 
Kartyn  and  others  are  well  executed,  and  attract  the 
attention  very  forcibly. 

Copp's  Hill  is  m)t  lamoiis  lor  its  im>iuiments,  there 
being  only  a  few  erected  within  the  enelosure.  Of  these, 
the  principal  ones  are  that  erected  to  the  memory  of 
Dr.  Charles  Jarvis,  a  noted  politician,  who  died  on  the 
fifteenth  November,  1807,  aged  fifty-nine  years,  and 
those  over  the  tombs  of  the  well-known  families  of  Ellis, 
Goodrich,  Greenwood,  Grant,  Shaw,  and  a  few  others. 

The  most  ancient  of  the  tombs  were  built  on  the 
Hull  street  side  not  long  after  the  purchase  of  the  Sewall 
Pasture  in  1711 ;  those  on  Snowhill  street  in  1805,  and 
those  on  the  Charter  street  side  in  1807.  An  infants' 
tomb  has  been  bnilt  by  the  city  authorities  near  the 
westerly  comer  of  the  yard,  and  near  it  is  the  mariners' 
tomb,  a  spacious  vault  diverted  to  its  present  purpose 
not  many  years  ago. 

"NTear  the  centre  of  the  enelosure  is  a  cousi^ieuous 
building,  erected  a  few  years  since  as  a  chapel,  but  now 
used  as  a  tool  house.  Just  east  of  this,  and  running 
parallel  to  Charter  street  is  the  principal  path  on  the  hilL 
This  indicates  very  well  the  line  which  separates  the 
original  purchase  of  IGGO  from  the  more  modern  pur- 
chase of  1711.  It  may  be  a  matter  of  intci  est  to  some 
to  know  that  the  town  was  desirous  of  enlarging  this 
burial-ground  some  time  before  it  was  effected,  and 
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chose  a  committee  for  the  purpose;  but  nothing  being 
done,  the  committee  was  discharged  and  another,  con- 
sisting of  Timothy  Thornton,  Hon.  Thomas  Hutchin- 
son, and  Edward  ^^lartyn,  was  appointed,  and  the  dnty 
was  speedily  performed.  About  this  tune  the  Hutchin- 
son tomb  was  built,  wherein  were  gathered  the  father 
and  gfrandfather  of  Gk>vemor  Hutchinson,  two  of  the 
most  pubtic-spirited  inhabitants  of  the  town,  to  the  for- 
mer of  whom,  Hon.  Thomas  Iluteliinson,  tlu'  Xorth  End 
is  indebted  for  its  fii'st  sehool-house,  for  he  lirst  proposed 
the  idea,  then  managed  the  business  in  town  meetings, 
and  finally  paid  for  the  building  from  his  own  ftmds. 
How  ungrateful  are  ih  publics  f  the  house  now  erected  on 
the  same  lot  is  called  the  Eliot  School,  in  honor  of  an 
excellent  former  pastor  of  the  N^ew  Xorth  Church, 
though  Mr.  Hutchinson  died  on  the  third  of  December, 
1739,  a  very  long  time  before  his  unhappy  son,  the 
faithfbl  historian  of  Massachusetts,  became  a  tory  gov- 
ernor, and  llcd  his  country  to  avoid  the  wrath  to  come. 
This  tomb  had  upon  it  a  slab  which  contained  a  most 
exquisitely  chiselled  coat  of  arms  of  the  family^  but  the 
stranger  looks  for  it  almost  in  vain,  for  no  one  would  sup- 
pose that  any  one  would  cut  out  the  Hutchinson  name, 
and  insert  another,  that  of  one  who  could  scatter  the 
dust  of  the  honored  dead  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven, 
and  occupy  the  confiscated  relic  as  a  last  place  of  re- 
pose, if  the  dead  can  rest  with  such  a  wrong  unrighted. 

In  the  southeast  corner  of  the  enclosure,  within  an 
iron  fence,  mav  be  seen  the  tomb  of  the  Mathers  —  In- 
crease,  Cotton  and  Samuel —  three  distinguished  doctors 
of  theology,  and  preachers  to  the  Noi*thenders  of  the 
olden  timie.  The  inscription  on  the  horizontal  slab  is  as 
follows: 
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The  Reverend  Doctors 

INCREASE,  COTTON", 

&  SAMUEL  MATHER 
were  interred  in  this  vault. 
Tis  the  Tomb  of  our  Fathers, 

MATHER  CROCKER'S. 
I.  died  AUGt.  27Tn,  172:J,  B4. 
C.  died  FEB.  13Tn,  1727,  65. 
S.  died  JUNE  27Tn,  178o,  M  79. 

In  the  centre  of  the  burial-ground,  a  few  feet  south 
of  the  tool-house,  may  also  be  seen  the  large  triple 
gravestone  of  the  three  Worthylakes,  George  in  his 
forty-fifth  year,  hb  wife  Ann  in  her  fortieth,  and  their 
daughter  Ruth.  Mr.  Worthylake  was  the  first  keeper 
of  the  Boston  Lighthouse,  known  as  the  Outer  Light. 
Coming  up  to  town  on  Monday,  the  third  of  November, 
1718,  the  three  were  drowned,  the  sad  event  giving  an 
opportunity  to  the  youthful  Franklin  to  write  a  ballad, 
which  he  designated  as  the  "  Lighthouse  Tragedy,"  and 
which  he  printed  and  sold  about  the  streets,  his  earliest 
poetic  efi'usion.  l^oi  a  word  of  this  ballad  is  remembered ; 
but  it  was  undoubtedly  in  a  different  strain  from  that 
which  may  be  seen  on  the  gravestone  of  Mrs.  Hunt: 

Here  lyes  Ye  Body  of 
Mrs.  AMiLEY  IIUNT  Wife  of 

Mr.  Benjamin  Hunt 
Who  died  Nov.  26,  1769. 
Aged  40  Years. 
A  Sister  of  Sarah  Lucus  lieth  here, 
Whom  I  did  Love  most  Dear, 
And  now  her  Soul  hath  took  its  Flight 
And  bid  her  Spightful  Foes  good  Night. 

ITobody  now  knows  the  point  of  these  lines,  but 
many  persons  ask  for  the  reason  of  spelling  the  word 
"  spightful "  so  strongly.     The  putative  author,  Mrs. 
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Sarah  Lacas,  wife  of  Captain  Boger^  survived  her  sister 
two  and  a  half  years,  and  was  hurled  near  her,  hut  with- 
out any  rhymes.  Another  aftectionate  inscription  is 
worth  preserving  in  print.   It  tells  its  own  story: 

In  memory  of 
BETSEY, 
Wife  of  David  Darling, 
died  Mardi  dSd,  1800,  ^.  48. 
She  weu  the  Mother  of  17  Children,  and  aroimdl 
A«r  lie*  12  of  them,  and  2  wen  loat  at  Secu 
Brother  Sextons 
please  to  leave  a  clear  birth  for  me 
near  hy  this  Stone. 

Mr.  Darling  was  sexton  of  the  North  Chmx-h  and 
dwelt  in  Salem  street;  he  died  on  the  tenth  of  Septem- 
ber, 1820,  and  his  wishes  were  disregarded,  as  he  was 
buried  in  a  tomb  in  the  same  yard,  and  no  one  raised  a 
memorial  to  his  memory. 

The  following  j^athetic  lines  are  appended  to  an  in- 
scription which  tells  the  passer  by  that  Miss  Hannah 
Langford  died  on  the  nineteenth  of  November,  1796, 
aged  fifteen  years  and  six  months: 

Nor  youth,  nor  innocence  coold  save 
Hannah  firom  the  insatiate  gtaTe; 
But  cease  our  tears,  no  longer  weep; 

The  little  maid  doth  only  sleep. 
Anon  she'll  wake  and  rise  again, 
And  in  her  Saviour's  arms  remain. 

Mr.  Peter  GUman,  who  died  within  the  present  cen- 
tury, allows  us  to  read  the  following  brief  lecture: 

Stop,  my  friends,  and  in  a  mirror  see 
What  you,  thou:rh  e'er  so  hoalthy,  soon  must  be, 
Beauty,  with  all  In  r  rosebuds,  paints  each  lace; 
A|)|)roachiug  death  will  strip  yuu  ol  each  grace. 
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Poor  Rol)crt  Caddall,  who  lost  his  wife  Jerusha  on 
the  fourteenth  of  November,  1771,  in  her  thirtieth  year, 
thoB  laments  and  consoles  himself. 

O  cruel  Death,  that  wonld  not  to  us  spare 
A  loving  wife,  a  kind  companion  dear; 
Great  grief  it  ii  to  ftiends  that's  left  behind, 
But  she,  we  hope,  eternal  joys  did  find. 

The  following  inscription,  of  much  more  happy  con- 
(  t'])li<Mi,  is  on  the  gravestone  of  tlie  wile  of  a  well- 
knowu  Boston  silversmith: 

Death  with  his  dart  hath  pierced  my  heart, 
While  I  was  in  my  prime; 

When  this  you  see,  grieve  not  for  me, 
Twas  God's  appointed  time. 

The  gravestone  which  attra(  ts  the  greatest  attention 
of  visitors  is  that  of  Captain  Daniel  Malcom,  a  mer- 
chant, who  made  himself  quite  noted  for  his  opposition 
tu  tliL'  unjust  and  oppressive  revenue  acts  of  the  Eng- 
lish government.  In  February  17G8,  he  had  a  schooner 
arrive  in  the  harbor  laden  with  a  valuable  cargo  of 
wines,  which  he  was  determined  should  escape  the  un- 
popular duties.  Consequently,  the  vessel  was  detained 
and  anehured  about  five  niilrs  IVoui  tlie  town,  among  ibe 
islands  m  the  haibor,  and  the  wine,  eontained  in  about 
sixty  casks,  was  brought  up  under  the  cover  of  night, 
guarded  bj  parties  of  men  armed  with  clubs,  and 
deposited  in  various  parts  of  the  town.  A  meeting  of 
the  merc'hants  and  traders  Avas  su))sequenlly  held,  at 
which  the  captain  presided,  and  it  was  determined  by 
them  not  to  import  any  English  commodities,  except 
such  as  should  be  required  for  the  fisheries,  for  eighteen 
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months.  This  incensed  the  officers  and  menials  of  the 
government  very  much;  but  it  was  persisted  in,  and 
hence  the  remarkable  inscription  which  was  placed  a 
litde  oyer  a  year  afterwards  npon  the  large  memorial 

stone  erected  over  his  grave.  This  stone  particularly 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  British  soldiery,  and  the 
marks  of  their  bullets  are  very  perceptible  on  its  lace. 
The  inscription  is  as  follows: 

Here  lies  buried  in  a 
Stone  Grave  30  ftet  deep 
Oap«  DAIOEL  MALCOM  Mereht 

Who  departed  this  Life 
October  23d  1769 
Aged  44  Years, 
a    true    son    of  Liberty 
a  Fdend  to  the  rublick  an 
Enemy*  to  oppression  and 
one  of  the  foremost  ia 
opposing  the  Bevenoe  Acts 
on  America. 

When  the  grave  was  repaired  a  short  time  ago,  the 
stone  grave  turned  out  to  be  built  of  brick.  Its  mouth 
was  sealed  and  closed,  probably  forever.  Perhaps  if 
Deacon  Bontcher  had  written  the  epitaph^  he  wonld 
have  smd  something  like  what  he  did  on  the  death  of 
his  daughter  Mary,  in  1767: 

Some  hearty  friend  may  drop  a  tear, 

On  these  diy  bones  and  say, 
These  limbs  were  sctiTs  once  like  thioa, 

Bnt  thine  most  be  as  they. 

97 
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ORAKABT  BUBTING-OBOUKD. 

Granary  BorylQg'Qroand,  formerly  the  South  Burying-Groand,  and  somctlmet 
the  Common  (or  Middle)  Burying-G round  •  •  •  Burial  Dbtrlcta  •  •  •  Bounda- 
rica  of  tlif  Granary  Btirylni^-Ground  •  •  •  P^tablished  In  1660  •  •  •  Enlarged  on 
the  South  and  East  •  •  •  Date  of  the  Tombs  •  •  ■  Uancock  Tomb  •  •  •  Surround- 
ing Streets  •  •  •  Unfortanate  Selection  of  tbo  Lot  •  •  •  Governor  Belliughain, 
Mid  bis  Tomb  and  Toang  Wife  >  •  •  Onlns  •  •  •Orett  Number  of  Burials  • 
Trees  sod  Pailis  •  •  •  Franklin  Obelisk  •  •  •  Franklin's  Parents,  and  Undo  Ben- 
Jamln  •  •  •  Oldest  Gravestone  •  Heraldic  DeTices,  and  Monuments  •  •  •  Bllsha 
Brown's  Gravestone  •  •  •  Grave  of  Benjamin  Woodbrldge  •  •  •  French  Frotes- 
tants,  and  their  First  Minister,  Peter  Dalll6  •  •  •  Noted  Burials  •  •  •  Victims 
to  the  Boston  Massacre  •  >  •  Joseph  Warren  •  •  •  The  Oldest  Tombstone  •  •  • 
Verses  on  the  Tomb  of  Mrs.  Hannah  Allen. 

The  Granary  Buiying-Ground,  situated  west  of  Trc- 
mont  street,  is  the  third  place  of  burial  that  was  estab- 
lished in  Boston,  and  bears  date  as  early  as  the  year. 
1660.  It  owes  its  origin  to  the  scanty  provision  that 
had  originally  been  made  in  selecting  the  site  ol'  the 
lirst  cemetery,  King's  Ghapel  Burying-Ground,  and 
because  the  population  of  the  peninsula  had  begun  to 
increase  quite  sensibly  at  what  was  then  known  as  the 
southerly  part  of  the  town.  In  its  earlier  years,  this 
graveyard  was  known  as  the  South  Burying-Ground,  a 
name  which  it  retained  until  about  tlie  year  1737,  when 
it  began  to  be  called  the  Granary  Burying-Ground, 
because  the  old  Granary  building,  which  had  before  that 
time  stood  near  the  head  of  Park  street,  had  been 
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removed  that  year  to  the  present  site  of  Park  street 
meeting^ioiise.  From  that  date^  the  cemetery  bore  both 
names,  and  at  a  later  period,  after  the  establishment  of 

that  upon  Boylston  street,  it  was  sometimes  called  the 
Common  Burying-Ground,  and  sometimes  the  Middle 
Burying-Gromid,  because  it  was  utuated  in  what  was 
designated  the  Middle  Burial  District^  Gopp's  Hill  yard 
forming  the  North,  and  the  Boylston  Street  (or  Com- 
mon) Burying-Ground  the  South.  In  ^lay  1830,  when 
the  trees  were  set  out^  which  so  much  improve  its  pres- 
ent appearance,  an  attempt  was  made  to  ^ve  this  old 
yard  the  name  "  Franklin  Cemetery."  But  the  project 
ftiled,  and  the  Buryiug-Gronnd  was  allowed  to  com- 
memorate one  of  the  active  benevolences  of  our  philan- 
thropic predecessors,  the  Granary 

The  Granary  Buiying-Ground  was  originally  part 
of  the  Conunon,  which  extended  north  as  far  as  Beacon 
street,  embradng  the  whole  square  now  bounded  by 
Tremoiit,  Beacon,  and  Park  streets.  About  the  year 
1660,  the  graveyard  was  established j  and  in  1662  the 
portion  of  land  southwest  of  it  was  taken  for  the  public 
boildings  that  were  subsequently  erected  there,  and 
which  were  known  as  the  Bridewell,  Almshouse,  House 
of  Correction  and  Granary;  and  the  laud  at  the  north 
and  northwest  of  it  was  early  granted  for  household 
accommodations.  The  burying-gi'ound  is  now  bounded 
about  three  hundred  and  twentynseven  feet  southeasterly 
on  Tremont  street;  about  two  hundred  and  ninety- 
seveu  feet  southwesterly  on  the  rear  of  the  houses  front- 
ing on  Park  street;  about  two  hundred  and  ten  feet 
northwesterly  on  the  Athenasum  and  the  estates  front- 
ing on  Beacon  street;  and  about  two  hundi*ed  and  six- 
ty-two feet  on  its  northeastern  side.   The  small  garden 
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belonging  to  the  Tremont  Iloase  makes  a  boundary  at 
its  northeast  corner  of  thutj-seven  feet  on  the  easterly 
side  and  twenty  feet  on  the  northerly  side,  near  Tremont 
street. 

Originally  the  graves  were  only  made  at  the  wes- 
terly and  northerly  part  of  the  yard,  and  the  approaches 
to  the  enclosure,  after  the  fence  was  erected,  were  by 
two  gates,  one  at  the  extreme  southerly  comer  near  the 
meeting-hotise,  and  the  other  about  40  feet  south  of  the 
Tremont  House  garden.  Tlie  oldest  tombs  were  built 
near  the  back  part  of  the  yard,  and  with  the  contiguous 
graves  occupy  about  one-quarter  of  the  burial-ground. 

On  the  fifteenth  of  May,  1717,  a  vote  was  passed  by 
the  *town8men  to  enlarge  the  South  Burying  Ground 
by  taking  in  part  of  the  higliwa}'  on  the  easterly  side 
thereof,  so  as  that  thereby  y  said  Highway  be  not 
thereby  too  much  striutened,"  leavmg  the  details  of 
the  matter  to  the  discretion  of  the  Selectmen;  and  on 
the  nmeteenth  of  April,  1719,  it  was  "ordered,  that  the 
South  Burying  Place  should  be  enlarged  next  the  Com- 
mon or  Training  Field."  This  last  vote  was  carried  out 
in  1720,  and  fifteen  tombs  were  built,  which  the  next 
year  were  assigned  to  Jonathan  Belcher,  Thomas  Gush- 
ing, James  Bowdoin,  George  Bethune,  Adino  Bulfinch, 
Joshua  lleushaw  and  others.  These  were  near  the  ex- 
ti'eme  southwest  corner  of  the  yard,  and  extended  in  a 
Ime  on  the  south  side.  In  1722  six  tombs  were  built  on 
the  same  line,  eztendiag  easterly;  the  first  of  which 
(numbered  16) ,  became  the  property  of  Hon.  Thomas 
Hancock,  and  is  the  place  of  deposit  of  the  remaius  of 
his  distinguished  nephew,  John,  the  first  governor 
of  the  Commonwealth  under  the  Constitution,  and  the 
writer  of  the  remarkable  autograph  first  penned  upon 
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the  Declaration  of  Independence.  No  monument  has 
been  erected  to  the  memory  of  these  worthies,  a  white 
marble  slab  with  the  simple  inscription,  "  "No,  16.  tomb 

OF  IIAXCOCK,"  only  indicating  the  I'amily  tonil),  allhougli 
a  small  stone  in  the  yard  informs  U8  that  "  Frank,  ser- 
vant to  John  Hancock,  Esq.,  lies  interred  here,  who  died 
23d  Jan'y,  1771,  sotatis  8."  Hon.  Thomas  Hancock,  the 
uncle,  died  on  the  first  of  August,  1764,  aged  sixty-two 
years,  and  John,  the  nephew  and  governor,  died  on  tlie 
eighth  of  October,  1793,  aged  fifty-six  years.  The 
other  tombs  on  the  southerly  side,  fifteen  in  number, 
were  bmlt  during  the  years  1723, 1724  and  1725;  the 
first  thirty  on  the  easterly  side,  in  the  years  1726,  1727 
and  T728,  and  the  northerly  thirteen  in  1730;  of  those 
on  the  northerly  side,  the  first  live  in  1738,  and  the  re- 
maining twentyHsiz  in  1810;  and  twenty-six  on  the 
westerly  dde,  during  the  same  and  next  three  years. 
There  are  sixty  other  tombs  within  the  yard,  which  do 
not  border  upon  either  of  its  sides,  one  of  which,  be- 
longing to  the  city,  has  been  appropriated  for  cliildren. 

The  Highway,  as  it  was  anciently  called  (although 
a  century  ago  it  bore  the  name  of  Long  Acre,  and 
more  recently  has  at  tiine^  been  known  as  Common 
street  and  Tremount  street,  and  has  finally  taken  the  name 
of  Tremont  street),  was  always  open  ground  to  our 
fathers.  The  portion  of  Beacon  street  at  the  north  of 
the  Tremont  House  was  laid  out  by  an  order  of  the 
townsmen  passed  the  thirtieth  of  March,  1640;  and  the 
street  now  known  as  Park  street,  but  formerly  as  Gentry 
(or  Sentry)  street  and  sometimes  misspelled  Century 
street,  is  of  comparatively  modem  origin,  not  being  de- 
Imeated  on  any  of  the  maps  more  than  eighty  years  old, 
and  first  appearing  on  Norman's  Map,  printed  in  1789. 
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In  one  respect  the  selection  of  the  site  for  this  ceme- 
tery was  particularly  nnfortonate.  The  soil  was  springy 
and  exceedingly  damp,  and  therefore  required  drdinage. 

It  is  said  that  when  Judge  Sullivan,  at  the  close  of  tlie 
last  century,  rcpaii-ed  the  Bellingham  tomb,  near  the  west- 
erly wall,  he  found  the  coffin  and  remains  of  the  old  Grov- 
emor —  who  died  on  the  seventh  of  Deoemher,  1672,  in 
the  eighty-first  year  of  his  age  —  floating  around  in  the 
ancient  vault.  One  hundred  and  ten  years  form  a  Um^x 
period  for  such  a  kind  of  navigation ;  but  when  we  re- 
member that  the  Gk>yenior  outlived  all  the  other  original 
Patentees  under  the  First,  or  Colonial  Charter,  and  was 
almost  an  exception  to  all  rules  in  his  day  and  genera- 
tion, some  credit  may  be  given  to  the  story.  Mr.  Bell- 
ingham was  a  queer  man,  as  the  following  incident  in  his 
life  will  exemplify.  The  record  comes  from  Grovemor 
Winthrop's  Journal,  and  was  written  when  Bellingham 
was  Governor,  and  the  writer  senior  member  of  the 
Board  of  Assistants.  Xov.  9,  1641.  *'  The  Govemour, 
Mr.  Bellingham,  was  married,  (I  would  not  mention 
such  ordinary  matters  in  our  history,  but  by  occasion  of 
some  remarkable  accidents.)  The  young  gentlewoman 
was  ready  to  be  contra{  tcd  to  a  friend  of  his,  who  lodged 
in  his  house,  and  by  his  consent  had  proceeded  so  far 
with  her,  when  on  the  sudden  the  Governoui*  treated 
with  her,  and  obtained  her  for  himself.  He  excused  it 
by  strength  of  his  affection,  and  that  she  was  not  abso- 
lutely ])roniised  to  the  otlier  gentleman.  Two  errors 
more  he  committed  upon  it.  1.  That  he  would  not  liave 
his  contract  published  where  he  dwelt,  contrary  to  an 
order  of  Court  2.  That  he  married  himself  contrary 
to  the  common  practice  of  the  country.  The  great  in- 
quest presented  him  for  breach  of  the  order  of  Court 
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and  at  the  Court  foUowing,  in  the  4th  month^  the  Sec- 
retary called  him  to  answer  the  prosecution.  But  he  not 

going  off  the  bench,  as  the  manner  was,  and  but  few  of 
the  magistrates  present,  he  put  it  oil'  to  another  time, 
intending  to  speak  with  him  privately,  and  with  the  rest 
of  the  magistrates  about  the  case,  and  accordingly  he 
told  him  the  reason  why  he  did  not  proceed,  viz.,  being 
unwilling  to  command  him  publicly  to  go  off  the  bench, 
and  yet  not  thinking  it  lit  he  should  sit  as  a  judge,  when 
he  was  by  law  to  answer  as  an  offender.  This  he  took 
ill,  and  said  he  would  not  go  off  the  bench,  except  he 
were  commanded."  And  so  the  matter  was  dropped. 
The  young  lady  was  Penelope,  sister  of  Herbert  Pel- 
ham,  one  of  the  most  inlhiential  of  the  early  settlors  of 
the  Massaehusetts  colony.  She  was  twenty-two  yea  is 
old,  and  the  Governor  fifty,  when  they  were  married; 
and  she  survived  him  about  thirty  years,  and  died  on 
the  twenty-eighth  of  May,  1702,  aged  eighty-three  years. 

On  the  removal  of  the  (  iraiiary  Building  to  its  new 
position,  in  1737,  the  drain  wliich  had  formerly  been  dis- 
diarged  upon  the  Common  was  stopped,  and  the  tombs 
thereby  filled  with  water;  and  a  new  drain  was  laid  com- 
municating with  the  common  sewer,  which  emptied  itself 
at  the  dock  near  the  head  of  Bull's  Wharf;  and  conse- 
quently the  tombs  were  in  a  degree  relieved  from  the 
excessive  accumulation  of  water.  In  the  summer  of 
1868,  when  workmen  were  engaged  digging  for  the 
foundation  for  the  Brewer  fountain,  remains  of  the  old  ' 
drain  were  discovered  and  laid  open  to  view.  Water 
was  first  played  from  this  beautiful  fountain  on  the  third 
of  June,  1868. 

In  1740,  "  a  petition  of  John  Chambers  and  others, 
gi-avediggers,  presented  to  the  selectmen,  representing 
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that  the  old  and  South  Burymg  Places  are  so  filled  with 
Dead  Bodies,  they  are  obliged  oft  times  to  bury  them 

four  deep,  praying  it  may  be  laid  before  the  Town,  for 
their  consideration,"  was  referred  to  the  seleetmeu,  and 
resulted  in  175G  in  the  establishmeut  of  the  burial- 
ground  on  Boylston  street 

The  trees  in  the  grounds  were  set  out  in  the  spring 
of  1830,  chiefly  obtained  by  subscription;  and  the  iron 
fence  on  'J'reniont  street  in  1840,  the  cost  being  about 
$5,000,  hall'  of  the  e:q>ense  of  which  was  defrayed  by  the 
city.  The  paths  have  mostly  been  laid  out  since  the  last 
date;  and  an  addition  is  made  from  time  to  time  to  the 
trees  and  shrubs  which  shade  and  ornament  them.  Every 
Sunday  afternoon,  a  few  hours  before  sunset,  the  gate  it^ 
opened  and  the  pubUc  are  admitted  to  the  enclosure. 

The  old  trees  of  Paddock's  Mall,  with  their  thickly 
set  leaves,  produce  a  most  grateful  shade  in  front  of 
this  okl  grave-yard;  and,  while  they  protect  from  the 
burning  summer's  sun  the  passenger,  wlio  stops  awhile 
to  survey  the  quaint  old  gravestones  and  the  more 
pretentions  sculptured  tablets  that  designate  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  tombs,  add  much  to  the  picturesque 
appewmnce  of  the  spot. 

This  old  burying-ground  is  rich  with  memories  of 
the  past;  and  has  connected  with  it  historical  reminis- 
cences inferior  in  point  of  interest  to  that  of  no  other 
cemetery  in  Massachusetts.  Within  the  walls  of  this 
enclosure  lie  many  of  the  most  notable  of  the  worthies 
of  Boston.  No  yard  here  has  given  rest  to  the  mortal 
remains  of  more  distinguished  persons  than  tliis.  One 
cannot  pass  around  its  modem  walks — laid  out  with 
the  same  disregard  to  ancient  memorials  as  are  those 
of  the  other  buiial-grounds  on  the  peninsula — without 
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noticing  the  names  of  persons  nc)ted  for  the  well-re- 
membered  parts  they*  have  taken  in  the  affairs  of  the 
town,  commonwealth  and  country.  The  mention  of  a 
few  of  these  memorials  may  awaken  recollections  of  the 
past,  and  point  out  to  some  future  pilgrim  objects  which 
in  a  few  short  years  may  be  forgotten. 

On  entering  the  cemetery  by  the  main  gate  which 
fronts  Bromfield  street,  the  visitor  first  notices  a  neat 
granite  obe^sk,  standing  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  yard. 
This  is  the  monument  raised  over  the  tomb  in  which  re- 
pose the  parents  and  other  relatives  of  Franklin.  It 
was  erected  in  1827  by  a  few  citizens  of  Boston,  to  ren- 
dei*  more  oonspicnous  a  much  revered  spot.  The  comer- 
stone  of  the  strnctnre  was  laid  by  Hon.  Charles  "Wells, 
with  an  appropriate  address  and  beeoming  ceremonies, 
on  the  fifteenth  of  June,  in  the  presence  of  tlie  Governor 
of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  officers  and  members  of 
the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic  Association.  The 
obelisk  is  constructed  of  five  massive  ashlers  of  Quiney 
granite,  taken  from  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument  quarry; 
and  is  twenty-one  Ibet  in  height,  and  stands  upon  a 
rectangular  base  two  feet  high,  and  measuring  seven 
feet  on  each  of  its  four  sides.  On  the  easterly  side  of 
the  raoniraient  the  name  of  Franklin  is  cut  in  bold  re- 
hef  in  large  letters,  and  a  short  space  l)eneath  this  is  a 
bronze  tablet,  about  thirty-two  inches  long  and  sixteen 
wide,  set  into  the  stone,  and  containing,  in  the  following 
words,  the  original  inscription,  composed  by  Franklin, 
with  an  additional  paragraph  by  the  liberal  citizens  who, 
out  of  profound  regard  and  veneration  for  the  memory 
of  the  illustrious  son,  and  desirous  of  reminding  sue- 
oecding  generations  that  he  was  of  Boston  birth  and 
ongokf  erected  the  obelisk  in  its  present  excellent  and 
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perraancut  form,  and  laid  beneath  it  the  original  ttiblet 
which  had  been  placed  there  in  filial  duty; 

"JOSIAU  FRANKLIN  AND  ABIAII  HIS  WIJTB 
LIE  HERE  IXTERRED. 
THEY  LIVED    LOVINGLY  TOGETHER    IN  WED- 
LOCK  FIFTY-FIVE  YKAilS,  AND   WITHOUT  ^VN 
E.«>TAIE,  OK  ANY  GAINFUL  EMPLOYMENT.  BY 
CONSTANT  LABOR  AND   HONEST  INDUSTRY, 
MAINTAINED  A  LARGE  FAMIL7  OOHFORTABLT, 
AND  BROUGHT  UP  THIRTEEN  CHILDREN  AND  ' 
SEVEN  GRANDCHILDREN  RESPEOTABLT.  FROM 
THIS  INSTANCE,  READER,  BE  ENCOURAGED  TO 
DILIGENCE   IN  THY  CALLING,  AND  DISTRUST 
NOT  PROVIDENCE. 

HE  WAS  A  PIOUS  AND  PRUDENT  MAN; 
SHE  A  DISCREET  AND  VIRTUOUS  WOMAN. 

THEIR  YOUNGEST  SON. 
LN'  FILIAL  REGARD  TO  THEIR  MEMORY, 
PLACES  THIS  STONE. 
J.  F.  BORN  1656— DIED  1744,— iB.  SO. 


THE  ORIGINAL  INSCRIPTION 
HAVING  BEE2T  NEARLY  OBLITERATED, 
A  NUMI3EK  OF  CITIZENS 
ERECTED 

THIS  MONUMENT  AS  A  MARK  OF  RESPECT 

FOR  THE 
ILLUSTRIOUS  AUTHOR, 
MDCCCXXVIL** 

Josiah,  the  father  of  Dr.  Franklin,  was  bom  at  Ec- 
ton,  iN'orthamptonshhre,  England,  on  the  twenty-third  of 
December,  1667,  and  died  in  Boston  on  the  sixteenth 

of  January,  1744—15,  aged  eighty-seven  years;  so  wc 
find  that  even  the  epitapli  of  the  pliilosopher's  father 
sustains  the  old  proverb,  that  gravestones  will  lie.  The 
following  excellent  tribute  to  the  old  man^s  memory 
appeared  in  the  Boston  News-Letter  on  the  morning 
after  his  death: 


A.  P. 


1667— 


1762,— ^8S. 
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"  Boston,  Jany.  17,  1744-5.  Last  night  died  Mr. 
Josiah  Franklin,  tallow-chandler  and  soapmakcr:  By 
the  force  of  sl  steady  Temperance  he  had  made  a  con- 
stitntion,  none  of  the  strongest,  last  with  comfort  to  the 
age  of  Eighty-seven  years;  and  by  an  entire  Depen- 
denoe  on  his  Kedeemer,  and  a  constant  course  of  the  . 
strictest  Piety  and  virtue,  he  was  enabled  to  die,  as  he 
liFed,  with  cheerfulness,  leaving  a  numerous  posterity 
the  honor  of  being  descended  from  a  person,  who  thro' 
a  long  life  supported  the  character  of  an  honest  man.** 

Xot  far  from  the  Franklin  tomb  is  the  gravestone  of 
Franklin's  uncle  Benjamin,  a  silk-dyer  by  trade,  but  a 
poet  by  genius.  He  came  to  this  conntfy  when  the 
future  philosopher  was  only  nine  years  old,  and  dwelt 
with  Josiah  four  years,  that  he  might  be  constantly  with 
his  much  loved  nephew,  ia  whose  education  he  took  an 
especial  intei'est   The  inscription  is  as  follows: 

HERE  LYES  YE  BODY 
OF  MR.  BENJAMEX 
FBAl^KLIN  AGED  76 
TEABS  DBOd  KABOH 
Tb        17  1797. 

A  short  distance  west  of  these  memorials  now  stands 
the  gravestone  that  bears  the  following  inscription,  the 
oldest  in  the  yard: 

HERE  LIES  Ye  T30DY  OF 
JOHN  WAKEFIELD 
AGED  5  2  YEARS 
DECd  JUNE  Yb  18 
1  6  6  7. 

It  follows,  of  course,  that  either  the  burials  must 
have  been  very  infrequent,  or  else  the  graves  were  not 
marked  with  stones;  for  the  bnrial-gronnd  was  laid  out 
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certainly  seven  years  previous  to  the  date  of  Mr.  Wake- 
field's docoaso. 

Heraldic  devices^  most  excelleutly  cut  in  Knglish 
slatestone  are  very  numerous  iu  the  Granary  Burying- 
Gh*ound;  but  monuments,  if  the  horizontal  tombstones 
are  excepted,  are  very  rare.  These  were  erected  to  the 
memory  of  Governor  Inoivase  Sumner,  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor Thomas  Gushing,  and  a  few  others.  Some  of  the 
tablets  have  elaborate  inscriptions,  written  in  good  taste, 
commemorating  the  excellent  qualities  possessed  by  the 
deceased;  but  the  poetic  effusions  are  not  so  numerous 
as  can  be  found  in  the  Burying-Ground  upon  Gopp'tj 
Hill. 

The  central  situation  of  this  cemetery,  and  its  promi- 
nent position,  facing  upon  one  of  the  most  travelled 

streets  of  the  city,  the  great  tliuroughfare  that  connec  ts 
the  capitol  of  the  State  with  the  neighboring  North- 
western and  Southern  counties,  would  indicate  it  as 
an  eminently  proper  site  for  sephulcral  monuments  of 
Boston's  distinguished  dead,  so  many  of  whom  lie  be- 
neath tlie  sods  of  this  sacred  enclosure. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  insciiptious  can  be  read 
on  the  tablet  standing  over  the  grave  of  Mr.  Elisha 
Brown,  who  died  in  August  1785,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
five  years.  This  person  was  an  inhabitant  of  the 
soutlierly  part  of  Boston,  and  became  quite  noted  in 
consequence  of  commg  into  collision  with  the  British 
troops  in  1769,  when  they  held  possession  of  the  town. 
It  appears  that  his  house,  a  very  commodious  mansion, 
was  selected  as  being  well  adapted  for  the  purpose  of 
barracks,  and  accord ingly  he  was  ordered  to  \  acate  the 
premises  for  the  use  of  soldiers.  Whereupon  he  refused 
to  comply^  and  the  house  was  surrounded  by  the  troops, 
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and  kept  in  a  state  of  siege.  For  seventeen  days  Mr. 
Brown  kept  possession  of  his  house,  having  barred  the 
windows  and  doors,  being  sustained  by  the  family  stores 
and  what  he  could  obtain  from  his  friends  from  without. 
By  this  method  he  completely  thwarted  the  designs  of 
the  enemy.   The  inscription  is  as  follows: 

ELISHA  BROWK 

0/  BOSTON, 
ifbo  in  Octr  17G9,  during  17  dayi 
inspirofl  with 
a  generous  Zeal  for  the  LAWS 

bravely  and  successfully 
opposed  a  whole  British  Itegt 
in  their  Tiolent  attempt 
to  FOBCE  him  from  Us 
legal  Habitation. 
Happy  Citizen  when  oall'd  aingley 
to  be  a  Barrier  to  the  Liberties 
<if  a  OiMilfiMiit 

Another  stone,  which  may  be  seen  from  the  sidewalk 
outside  of  the  yard,  recalls  a  sad  story.  This  stone  was 
the  last  humble  memorial  which  a  disappointed  and 

heartstrickcn  family  had  placed  over  the  remains  of  one 
who  in  an  unlucky  and  ung-uarded  moment  had  been 
untimely  hurried  irom  this  life  by  the  rash  and  melan- 
choly act  of  a  companion;  and  which^  as  all  such  acts 
are  sure  to  do,  caused  immeasurable  grief  and  pain  to 
worthy  relatives,  and  remorse  and  bitter  repining  to  the 
repentant  and  short-lived  author  of  the  calamity.  It 
stands,  as  when  first  erected,  over  the  grave  of  poor 
Woodbridge,  whose  tragical  end  has  found  an  able 
remembrancer  in  the  person  of  the  Sexton  of  the  Old 
School. 

There  are  but  few  who  pass  by  this  unostentatious 
slab  of  unpretending  slate  who  know  the  brief  history 
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of  Benjamin  Woodbridge.  AU,  however,  may  read  the 
folio  wmg  mscription: 

HERE  LIES  INTEKRED 
THE  BODY  OF  MR, 
BENJ^EK  WOODBRIDGE, 
SON  OF  TBX  HONOBABLB 
DVDLBT  WOODBBIDGB  l»q;*B 
WHO  BBC'D  JULT  TB 

1728,      DT     TB      20  th 

TBAB       OF       HD  AOS. 

The  story  of  young  Woodbridge  is  soon  told ;  for  be-  . 
fore  he  had  completed  his  twentieth  year  he  I'ell  a  victim 
of  a  duely  the  first  fought  in  Boston.   The  parties  to  this 
sad  transaction  were  himself,  a  yonng  merchant  of 'great 
proimse,  who  had  just  completed  his  edacation,  having 
been  sent  to  Boston  from  a  distant  abode  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  who  had  recently  been  admitted  to  business  as 
a  partner  with  Mr.  Jonathan  Sewall,  one  of  the  most 
active  merchants  of  the  place;  and  his  antagonist,  Mr. 
Henry  Phillips,  then  a  young  graduate  of  the  College  at 
Cambridge,  who  liad   lately  been  associated  with  his 
])rothcr  Gillam,  who  had  recently  succeeded  his  father, 
Samuel  Phillips,  in  the  business  of  bookselling.  Phillips 
was  also  young;  yet  he  was  about  four  years  older  than 
Woodbridge;  for  at  the  time  of  the  melancholy  aflfair 
he  had  but  just  completed  bis  twcnty-thiid  year.  The 
social  position  of  both  was  eminently  respectable;  for 
each  was  related  to  the  best  families  in  the  Province, 
both  by  descent  and  by  family  alliances.   It  is  not  gener- 
ally  known,  even  by  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  gen- 
eral fact^,  that  Woodbridge  was  son  of  a  gentleman  of 
some  distinction  in  Barbudoes,  one  of  the  magisti'ates 
there,  who  had  formerly  been  settled  in  the  ministry  as 
pastor  of  the  church  in  Groton,  Connecticut. 
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The  cause  of  the  difficulty  between  the  young  gen- 
tlemen was  a  dispute  at  a  card-table.  The  place  of 
meeting  was  on  the  rising  ground  of  the  Common,  not 
far  from  the  Great  Elm,  near  where  m  the  olden  times  a 
powder  house  stood,  but  where  until  quite  recently  on 
gala  occasions  floated  the  flag  of  our  Union.  The  weap- 
ons on  the  occasion  were  small  swords.  The  combat 
was  in  the  evening,  and  the  parties  were  unattended. 
"Woodbridge  fell  mortally  wounded  by  a  thrust  through 
the  body,  and  died  on  the  spot  before  the  next  morning. 
Phillips  was  slightly  wounded,  and,  at  midnight,  by  the 
aid  of  his  brother  Gillam,  and  Peter  Faneuil,  of  famous 
memory,  made  his  escape,  and  being  received  on  board 
the  Sheemess,  a  British  man-of-war  then  lying  in  the 
harbor,  was  on  his  way  to  France  before  the  sun  of 
the  next  morning  had  fully  discovered  to  interested 
friends  the  miserable  result  of  the  unfortunate  meeting. 
Within  a  twelvemonth  young  Phillips  died  at  Ro- 
chelle,  in  France,  of  grief  and  a  broken  heart.  What 
a  lesson  does  that  silent  gravestone  perpetually  teach! 

In  a  portion  of  the  Granary  Burying-Ground,  south- 
west of  the  Franklin  Obelisk,  is  the  burial  spot  selected 
by  most  of  the  French  Protestants  who  sought  protec- 
tion in  Boston  after  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes. 
Many  of  the  grayestones  of  these  worthy  people  can  be 
now  seen  standing  in  their  places.  For  a  long  time  the 
gpaye  of  Pierre  Daillc,  the  beloved  minister  of  their 
church  established  here,  had  been  an  object  of  search  by 
those  who  held  the  name  and  memory  of  this  excellent 
man  in  high  respect.  In  May  1860,  after  much  explo- 
ration, the  humble  foot-stone,  which  in  part  served  to 
denote  the  last  resting-place  of  this  estimable  pastor, 
was  accidentally  discovered  in  the  Granary  Burial- 
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Ground,  where  for  many  years  it  had  been  entirely  hid- 
den from  y'leWj  being  covered  by  the  Boil  and  sods  of 
that  sacred  enclosure.   It  has  been  restored  to  pnblic 

view,  and  placed  scarcely  two  rods  from  the  entrance 
gate  to  the  cemetery,  at  one  of  the  comers  formed  by 
one  of  the  numerous  by-paths  and  the  midn  avenue  of 
the  yard.  The  headstone  could  not  be  found  in  the 
yard;  but  another  accident  a  few  weelcs  later  disclosed 
the  hiflin<j:- place  of  the  much  sought  fur  memorial,  which 
the  friends  of  the  deceased  had  placed  at  his  grave  to 
designate  the  exact  spot  of  his  interment.  While  labor- 
ers were  employed  in  excavating  a  cellar  on  an  old 
estate  in  Pleasant  street,  they  raddenly  stmck  upon 
the  stone,  which  for  some  unknown  reason  liad  been 
removed  years  ago  to  that  remote  place.  The  inscrip- 
tion, cut  in  the  slatestone  slab,  is  as  follows: 

HXBB  ItTES  TR  BODY  OT  YK 
BBVBBBND       KB  PBTBB 

DAILLB     MINISTER    OF  TE 

FRENCH  CnURCn  IN 

BOSTON  DIED  THE 

2 1  8T  OF  MAY  1715 
IN  THE  6  7  YJAR 
OF  UIS  AOK. 

It  will  be  seen  by  tlic  following  extract  taken  from 
the  Boston  !News-Lctter  that  the  date  of  decease  given 
on  the  stone  differs  from  that  generally  quoted  by 
biographers: 

"  Boston,  May  23,  1715.  On  Friday  morning  last, 
the  20th  current,  Dyed  here  (he  Reverend  Mr.  Peter 
DaUUf  Pastor  of  the  French  Congregation,  aged  about 
66  years.  He  was  a  Person  of  great  Piety,  Charity, 
affable  and  courteous  Behaviour,  and  of  an  exemplary 
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Xjife  and  Conversation,  much  Lamented,  especially  by 
his  Flock;  and  was  Decently  Interr'd  on  the  Lord's 
Day  Evening,  the  22d  Instant." 

Monsieur  Daille,  while  a  resident  of  Boston,  had 
buried  two  wives,  —  Esther-Latonice,  who  died  on  the 
fourteenth  of  December^  1696,  and  Seike,  who  died  on 
the  thirty-first  of  August,  1713.  He  left  a  widow  named 
Martha.  In  his  will  he  directed  his  executor  (the  father 
of  Governor  Bowdoin)  to  see  that  his  body  was  "  decently 
interred,"  and,  in  his  own  words,  "  with  this  restriction^ 
that  there  be  no  wine  at  my  funeral,  and  none  of  my 
wife's  relations  have  any  mourning  clothes  furnished 
them  except  gloves.**  All  the  clergy  of  the  town,  how- 
ever, were  presented  with  gloves  and  scarfs.  The  stone 
has  been  placed  in  the  Granary  yard,  near  its  foot-stone. 

Among  the  noted  persons  buried  in  this  enclosure,  it 
may  not  be  improper  nor  invidious  to  mention  ]^chard 
Bellingham,  a  Colonial  Governor;  "William  Dummer,  an 
acting  Provincial  Governor;  and  Governors  Hancock, 
Bowdoin,  Adams,  Sumner,  Sullivan,  Gore  and  Eustis, 
who  held  office  after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution; 
Bobert  Treat  Pune,  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence; John  Hull,  the  famous  mint  master  of  1652; 
Judge  Samuel  Sewall,  of  noted  memory;  and  in  a  ])rick 
grave  near  the  Tremont  House,  Edward  liawson,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Colony;  Josiah  Willard,  Secretary  of  the 
Province;  Peter  Faneuil,  of  blessed  memory;  Hon.  John 
Plullips,  the  first  mayor  of  the  city ;  Rev.  Thomas  Prince, 
the  annalist;  Rev.  Doctors  Belknap,  Lathrop,  Eckley, 
Stilhnan  and  Baldwin;  and  Paul  Revere,  the  famous 
mechanic,  and  a  long  list  of  other  notables  sleep  within 
this  sacred  and  hallowed  graveyard.  Nor  should  it  be 
forgotten,  that  under  the  larch  tree,  about  sixty  feet 
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from  the  north  wall,  and  about  twenty  feet  from  the 
front  fence,  quietly  moulder  the  ashes  of  the  yictims 
of  the  Boston  Massacre  of  the  ever  memorable  fifth  of 

March,  1770;  and  in  the  Minot  tomb,  near  Park  street 
Mccting'-llouse,  were  first  deposited  the  reinams  of  Gen. 
Joseph  Warren,  after  they  were  i^eclaimed  from  their 
first  grave  in  Gharlestown. 

The  oldest  inscription  on  a  horizontal  slab  is  that 
recording  the  death  of  Mrs.  Hannah  Allen,  wife  to  Rev. 
James  Allen,  Pastor  of  the  First  Church.  She  died  on 
twenty-sixth  of  February,  1GG7-8,  aged  twenty-one  years. 
The  poetry  upon  her  tombstone,  being  undoubtedly  the 
first  placed  within  the  burial-groimd,  may  not  improperly 
be  used  to  close  the  present  chapter:  — 

"Stayl  thou  this  tomb  that  pasteth  bj, 
And  think  how  aoon  that  thou  may'st  die: 

If  PCX,  or  age,  or  virtue  bright 

Would  have  prolonged  to  these,  it  might| 

Though  virtue  made  not  death  to  stay: 

Yet  turn'd  it  was  to  be  tlieir  way. 

And  if  with  tlicm  thou  wouldst  bo  ble8t| 

Prepare  to  d^  o  before  thou  rest." 
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Q17AXSB  BUBTIKG-OROI7in>. 

FInt  Advent  of  the  Qnaken  1656,  and  their  Harsh  Treatment •••Flmt 

Qoaker  Meeting- 1  louse  In  Boston,  built  1694,  sold  1709  •••  Grave  of  John 
Soamcs  •  •  ■  Quaker  Met'tinfj-IIi^usc  iu  Conj;rcss  street,  built  In  1709  by 
William  Mumford  •  •  •  Situation  and  Diiiien'-inns  of  the  Lot  •  •  •  House  and  its 
Size  House  Burned  in  17G0,  aud  Kepalred;  Taken  Down  in  1825 
Burial-Ground  Discontinned  In  1815,  and  the  Bemaina  Removed  to  Lynn  In 
1826  •  •  •  Onve  of  William  Mnrnford  •  •  •  Quaker  Estate  Sold  In  1828  •  •  •  New 
Ueetlng-Hodse  Erected  In  Hilton  Place  In  1828,  and  sold  In  Hay  1865 
Early  Dlstlngnlsbed  Qaakera. 

Thb  cemetery  that  belonged  to  the  Society  of  Friends^ 
and  which  was  called  tlie  Quaker  Bnr3ring-GroTind9 

was  the  fourth  in  point  of  antiquity  in  Boston.  This 
rehgious  sect,  although  it  has  never  been  very  numerous 
in  Boston,  yet  had,  very  early  in  the  history  of  !New 
England,  a  respectable  number  of  firm  and  conscien- 
tious adherents  in  the  metropolis, — the  first  of  whom 
made  their  appearance  in  the  summer  of  1G5G,  about 
twelve  years  after  the  rise  of  the  denomination  in  Leices- 
tershire, England.  The  first  who  came  to  Boston 
were  imprisoned  immediately  on  their  arrival,  and  at 
the  earliest  opportunity  were  sent  back  to  Barbadoes 
and  England,  whence  they  came.  For  many  years  this 
people  were  subjected  to  the  most  humiliating  treatment, 
and  to  punishments  of  the  greatest  severity.  Some  had 
one  of  thdr  ears  cut  off,  some  their  tongues  bored  with 
hot  irons,  and  others  were  publicly  executed  by  hanging. 
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This  barbarity  will  forever  cast  a  stigma  upon  the  ad- 
ministration of  Governor  Endicott,  who  as  Mr.  John 
Hnll,  the  mint  master,  tells  ns,  "  had  very  faithfully  en- 
deavor** the  suppression  of  a  pestellent  generation,  the 
troubles  of  peace,  civill  and  eclesiustick."  The  per- 
secution of  this  sect,  however,  excited  in  some  a  sympa- 
thy; on  the  execution  of  the  Quakers  in  1659,  one  of 
the  persons  in  attendance,  Mr.  Edward  Wanton,  a  per- 
son of  considerable  consequence,  became  so  affected  that 
he  soon  afterwards  was  converted  to  the  Quaker  doc- 
trines, and  was  subsequently  one  of  the  most  induential 
and  enthusiastic  of  their  number. 

During  the  Colonial  Government  of  Massachusetts^ 
the  Society  of  Friends  had  no  regular  place  of  worship, 
although  meetings  for  religious  exercises  were  held  as 
frequoiitly  as  the  defenceless  condition  of  the  Society 
would  allow,  the  earliest  of  which  any  account  has  been 
preserved  being  on  the  fourth  of  May,  1664,  about  ten 
months  previous  to  Governor  Endicott's  decease.  On 
the  adoption  of  the  Provincial  Charter,  which  passed 
the  seals  on  the  seventh  of  October,  KiOl,  and  which 
was  brought  to  Boston  on  the  fourteenth  of  May,  1692, 
by  Gk)vemor  William  Phips,  the  Society  was  placed 
nearer  on  an  equality  with  the  other  sects  of  Christians, 
and  was  so  much  relieved  from  oppression  that  lia  prin- 
cipal men  set  themselves  about  providing  a  permanent 
place  of  worship.  One  of  theur  number,  William  Mum- 
ford,  a  stonecutter  by  trade,  who  seems  to  have  had 
considerable  experience  in  trading  in  real  estate,  pur- 
chased a  large  lot  of  land  in  "  Brattle  Close  or  Pasture," 
as  it  was  then  styled,  being  the  estate  now  covered  with 
the  building  at  the  comer  of  Brattle  street  and  Brattle 
square,  called  the  '^Quincy  House."  This  lot,  measur- 
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ing  nearly  fifty-three  feet  upon  Brattle  street  (as  the 
square  was  then  designated),  and  forty-four  feet  in  the 
rear,  being  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  deep,  was 
part  of  the  original  grant  of  Captain  William  Tyng ;  and 
on  his  decease,  wliieh  occurred  on  the  eiirhteenth  ol'  Janu- 
ary, 1652-3,  it  fell  to  his  eldest  daughter  Elizabeth,  the 
wife  of  Major  Thomas  Brattle,  and  then  to  Thomas 
Brattle,  the  noted  Treasurer  of  Ebrvard  College,  who  sold 
it  on  the  tenth  of  J uly,  1694,  to  Mr.  Mumford.  Mum- 
ford  built  a  brick  uieeting-house  tweuty-four  by  twenty 
feet  upon  the  front  part  of  the  lot;  and  on  the  second  of 
the  following  February  conveyed  a  portion  of  the  land, 
measuring  about  twenty-five  feet  and  three  inches  on  the 
street,  twenty-one  feet  on  the  rear,  and  about  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-eight  feet  deep,  to  Walter  Clarke,  Esq., 
of  Xewport,  11.  I.,  Edward  Shippen,  Esq.,  of  Philadel- 
phia (late  of  Boston),  John  Soames  of  Boston,  Edward 
Wanton  of  Scituate,  and  William  Chamberlain  of  Hull, 
trustees,  to  be  held  by  them    to  the  only  sole  and  jiroper 
use  for  the  service  and  worsliip  of  Almighty  God  by  tlie 
society  or  community  of  People  called  Quakers,  at  all 
and  every  time  and  times  forever  hereafter  when  and  as 
often  as  need  shall  require,  and  to  and  for  none  other 
use,  intent  or  purpose  whatsoever."    This  lot  and  tlie 
brick  meeting-house  upon  it  w^ere  sold  to  Thomas 
Clarke  of  Boston,  pewterer,  on  the  twenty-seventh  of 
July,  1709,  after,  as  it  wiU  appear,  Mr.  Mumford  had 
purchased  another  lot  elsewhere  for  the  accommodation 

of  the  Society. 

It  has  been  thought  tliat  a  portion  of  the  Brattle 
street  lot  was  used  for  a  cemetery  by  the  Society  of 
Friends;  but  this  idea  does  not  appear  to  be  substan- 
tiated by  any  record  that  can  be  founds  and  it  is  certain 
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that  Mr.  Soames,  one  of  the  truijtees,  who  died  in  ifo- 
yember  1700,  nearly  nine  years  before  it  was  sold,  was 
buried  in  Oopp's  Hill  Biirying-Gronnd,  where  his  grave- 
stone can  be  now  seen  by  any  one  who  desires  to  see 
the  last  earthly  resting-place  of  one  of  a  sect  which 
had  very  little  quiet  in  this  world,  at  least  when  Friend 
Soames  was  allowed  to  follow  the  business  of  a  cooper 
at  the  l^orth  End  of  the  town.  The  following  is  an 
exact  transcript  of  the  inscription: 

HERE  LYETH 
BUBIBD  Tb  body  OF 
JOHN  SOAMES  SENr 
AGED  ABOUT  02  TEAKS 
DEPARTED  THIS  LIFE 
NOVEMIJEU  Yb  16 
17  0  0 

Ko  other  person  of  note  belonging  to  the  sect  and 
residing  in  Boston  died,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertiuned, 

while  the  Quakers  held  possession  of  this  estate.  Kow, 
as  there  is  no  otlier  foundation  for  the  belief  that  the 
Society  of  Friends  had  a  burial-place  near  their  first 
meeting-house  than  the  fact  of  owning  land  behind  it, 
there  cannot  be  a  great  error  in  judgment  in  inferring 
that  there  were  no  burials  there,  and  that  when  they  sold 
the  estate  and  purchased  nnother  they  provided  for  the 
burial  of  their  associates  in  the  new  lot,  and  ah>o  that 
the  first  ground  set  apart  for  their  burials  was  that 
which  they  so  tenaciously  retained  possession  of  many 
years  after  there  were  any  families  of  the  denomination 
residing  in  the  town. 

The  second  venture  of  the  Society  was  the  j)urchase 
of  the  Congress  street  estate,  so  well  remembered  by 
many  persons  now  liying.  Here  was  established  the 
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Quaker  Burying-Ground  in  the  year  1709.  One  of  the 
number,  Mr.  William  Mumford,  the  person  already  men- 
tioned, on  the  fifth  of  January,  1707-8,  purchased  of  Dr. 
Elisha  Cooke  and  the  other  heirs  of  Governor  John 
Leverett,  the  land,  whieh  by  deeds  dated  on  the  twent}'- 
eighth  of  April,  1709,  and  twenty-ninth  of  June,  1713, 
he  conveyed  to  Samuel  Collins  of  Lynn  (who  of  all 
others  had  a  queer  trade  for  a  Quaker,  for  he  was  a 
gnnsmith),  and  to  Thomas  Richardson  of  Boston,  wlio 
some  time  between  the  two  dates  removed  to  Newport, 
B.  I ;  and  these  last  on  the  tenth  of  June,  1717,  exe- 
cuted an  indenture  with  Walter  Newberry  of  Boston, 
merchant,  Robert  Buffiin  and  Samuel  Pope,  blacksmith, 
and  Joslma  Buflun,  hnsbandman,  all  three  of  Salem, 
and  Matthew  Estes,  Jr.,  of  Scituate,  euiTier,  as  trustees 
for  the  Society,  placing  the  land  and  newly  built  meet- 
ing-house at  the  disposal  of  these  brethren.  From  this 
time  the  estate  was  held  by  trustees  or  overseers  until 
August  1828,  when  several  persons  of  Lynn,  Danvers 
and  Salem,  as  overseers  of  tlie  Salem  ^fonthly  Meet- 
ing, conveyed  the  estate  to  Dr.  Edward  H.  Bobbins,  and 
the  society  styled  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  for 
M"ew  England  released  all  right  in  the  same. 

Tlie  lot  was  situated  in  Leverett's  lane  (now  called 
Congress  street),  opposite  Lindall  sti'eet,  and,  by  the 
original  deed  of  conveyance,  measured  about  fifty  feet 
in  firont,  sixty  in  the  rear,  about  one  hundred  and  sixty 
on  the  south,  and  one  hundred  and  forty  on  the  north. 
In  the  CMMii-se  of  little  over  a  century,  the  length  of  the 
lot  shrunk  nearly  thirty  feet  by  the  widening  of  Con- 
gress street  and  other  causes. 

On  the  fVont  part  of  the  estate,  the  Quakers,  in  1709, 
erected  their  meeting-house,  to  take  the  place  of  that  in 
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Brattle  square,  which  they  leil  the  same  year/  The  new 
building  was  of  brick,  covering  a  space  thuty  feet  by 
thirty-fiYe,  and  setting  back  sufficiently  to  allow  of  a 

hig"h  wootk'n  fence  in  front,  the  large  gate  of  ^vllicll  was 
seldom  opened  between  the  years  1709  and  1808  (just 
one  hundred  years),  except  for  a  portion  of  the  small 
monthly  meetings  of  the  brethren,  which  were  held  alter- 
nately within  its  walls  and  at  Salem  and  Lynn,  and  now 
and  then  for  a  burial.  By  the  great  fire  whic  h  occurred 
ou  the  twentieth  of  March,  1700,  this  building  was  much 
injured,  but  was  repured  the  same  year.  The  meetings 
haying  been  discontinued  in  the  year  1808,  the  building 
became  of  very  littie  use,  and  the  Society,  on  the  second 
of  April,  182."),  sold  it  for  the  value  of  its  material,  the 
whole  edifice  bringing  only  $100,  and  it  wa^  soon  taken 
down. 

The  rear  part  of  the  lot  appears  to  have  been  used 
for  burial  purposes  from  the  time  of  the  purchase  in 

1709  until  the  twenty-second  of  June,  1815,  although 
the  interments  were  of  very  un frequent  occurrence.  On 
the  fifteenth  of  May,  1826,  the  follo\ring  order  was  passed 
in  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  on  petition  of  Estes  Newhall, 
of  Lynn,  and  others: — Ordered,  that  the  petitioners  be 
permitted  to  take  up  all  the  remains  of  the  dead  from 
the  burial  ground  in  Congress  street,  commonly  eddied 
the  Quaker  Burying  Ground,  and  to  reinter  them  in  their 
burying  ground  in  Lynn;  the  same  to  be  done  under 
the  direction  of  the  superintendent  of  burial  grounds." 
This  duty  was  performed  between  the  twenty-eighth  of 
June  and  seventh  of  July  of  the  same  year,  and  the 
remains  of  seventy-two  adults  and  of  thirty-nine  chil- 
dren were  removed  to  Lynn,  and  the  bodies  of  two  adult 
persons  were  delivered  up  to  their  brother  and  deposited 
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in  King's  GUapel  Cemetery,  making  one  huudied  and 
thirteen  In  all.  The  remains  of  others  were  found  snb- 
seqnentlj,  when  digging  the  cellar  for  the  building 
afterwards  erected  upon  tBe  site. 

One  ■would  naturally  8up])ose  that  the  pei'son  who 
had  taken  such  an  ac  tive  part  in  establishing  the  grave- 
yard would  have  selected  the  spot  for  bis  own  resting- 
place;  but  sudi  was  not  the  case  with  Mr.Mumford. 
His  body  was  buried  in  the  old  part  of  the  Copp's  Hill 
Burying-Ground,  and  a  headstone  beai'ing  tlie  following 
inscription  placed  at  his  grave: 

HERE  LYES  Y»  BODY  OF 
WILLIAM  MUMFORD 
AGED  7  7  YEARS  DIED 
IJOVe    Y-     21-  1718. 

Mr.  Humford,  it  appears,  liyed  less  than  a  yeai*  and 
a  half  after  he  conveyed  the  property  to  the  trustees  of 
the  Society.   He  was  a  man  of  considerable  enterprise, 

and  was  largely  concerned  in  real  estate  transactions 
both  in  and  out  of  town. 

Alter  the  estate  was  sold  in  1828,  a  large  stone  build- 
ing was  erected  upon  it,  which  in  later  years,  until  1860, 
was  occupied  by  the  printing  and  editorial  establishment 
of  the  Boston  E\  cning  Transcript,  and  is  now  improved 
as  an  extensive  printing  oHice  by  Messrs.  J.  E.  Farweil 
&Ck>. 

Soon  after  the  sale  of  the  Quaker  lot  in  Congress 
street,  the  yearly  meeting  of  Friends  for  Kew  England 

purchased  another  estate  in  Milton  phice,  bounded  about 

Bixty  feet  easterly  on  the  place,  about  thirty-nine  in  the 

rear,  and  a  little  over  eighty  in  depth.    Upon  this 

the  Friends  erected  a  substantial  brick  building  with 
w 
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a  stone  front,  measuring  al)out  thirty-nine  hv  sevent\'- 
five  feet,  where  they  occa-^ionally  lield  meetings,  but  it 
being  of  very  little  use  to  the  Society,  it  was  sold  at 
auction,  and  on  the  thirtieth  of  May,  1866,  the  Quakers 
ceased  to  be  owners  of  a  meeting-house  in  Boston. 

The  early  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  were 
many  of  them  remarkable  men.  Mr.  Mumford,  as  has 
already  been  said,  was  largely  interested  as  a  builder  in 
the  town,  and  he  was  the  prime  mover  in  the  settlement 
of  the  town  of  Sutton  in  this  State.  Mr.  Edward  Ship- 
pen  was  a  mercliant  of  note,  who  removed  early  to  New- 
port, lihode  Island,  and  then  to  Philadelphia,  where, 
under  die  city  charter  of  1701,  he  wa^  the  first  mayor, 
having  held  important  positions  in  the  State  Legisla- 
ture. Mr.  Edward  "Wanton  was  an  enterprising  ship- 
builder of  Boston,  and  sul)sequently  of  Scitnate,  and  the 
father  of  Governor  AVilliam  Wanton,  of  Khode  Island. 
Walter  Clark  was  also  Governor  of  Khode  Island,  and 
one  of  the  Council  of  the  'New  England  Colonies  under 
Grovemor  Andros,  by  appointment  of  James  IT.  What- 
ever may  be  the  traditionary  and  e\  en  reeorded  history 
of  the  early  Quakers,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
they  then,  as  now,  had  among  then*  nmnber  persons 
of  the  greatest  excellence  as  well  as  of  the  greatest 
enduranoe. 
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Crowded  State  of  Middle  IHitrlcfe  Bmiel-OroaDd  In  1740«>*  Committee  to 
locate  aDother  Oiaveyard,  Id  174B  •  •  >  Roport  In  Favor  of  Sontheaat 
Corner  of  the  Common  rejected  • .  *  Locationn  elected  In  1754  for  the  South 
Baiylng-Oround,  now  called  the  Central  Baiyiog-Ground  •  •  •  Other  Names 
of  the  Graveyard  •  •  •  Dimensions  of  the  Lot  •  •  •  The  Foster  Lot  at  the  Cor- 
ner •  •  •  EstablisJiincnt  of  the  Burial-G round  •  •  •  Date  of  Toiul)s  •  •  •  Orna- 
mental Trees  set  out  in  1830  aud  ItttO  •  •  •  Fence  erected  in  IHM  •  •  •  My>leri- 
ous  Gravestone  •  •  •  Place  for  the  Burial  of  Strangers  •  •  •  Mystic  Eu»l)leais  •  •  • 
Oldett  6rave8toDe«**UonQnients***Sappoaed  Gobllas- ••Inscriptions 
Moos.  Jnllen  •  •  •  Y ersea. 

In  confteqtience  of  the  crowded  state  of  the  gronnds 

belonging  to  the  King's  Cliapcl  aiul  (  Jranary  Bnrying- 
Grountb,  great  complaints  were  made  by  the  undci- 
takers^  and  petitions  were  occasionally  presented  to  the 
Selectmen  of  the  town  asking  for  relief,  the  object  being 
the  laying  ont  a  new  yard  nearer  to  the  South  End. 
The  petition  of  John  Chanilx  rs  and  other  gravediggers, 
in  ITttO,  alluded  to  in  a  preceding  chapter,  had  cousider- 
able  effect,  and  set  the  town  officials  looking  about  for 
the  proper  place  for  a  new  cemetery,  although  the  object 
was  not  finally  accomplished  until  sixteen  years  later. 

On  the  twenty-eighth  of  March,  1718,  a  coinniittee, 
appointed  on  the  sixteenth  of  the  same  month,  reported 
to  the  town  that  they  had  ^'considered  of  the  premises, 
and  were  of  opinion  that  a  piece  of  ground  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  Common,  adjoining  to  the  pasture  belonging 
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to  Hon.  James  Aileu^  Esq.,  is  a  place  the  most  con- 
venient for  a  burying  ground."  This  report  elicited 
much  debate,  and  it  was  finally  recommitted  to  the  gen- 
tlemen who  had  presented  it,  with  a  desire  that  a  plan 
be  taken  of  the  laud  proposed  by  them  for  the  burial-place 
and  that  they  consider  whether  it  will  not  be  best  and 
most  convenient  that  a  highway  should  be  laid  out 
between  said  land  of  Mr.  Allen  and  the  Common,  and 
they  were  directed  to  report  again  at  the  next  general 
town  meeting.  On  the  ninth  of  May  foUowiugy  the  com- 
mittee reported  agreeably  to  instructions^  presenting  a 
plan  of  a  lot  near  the  southeast  comer  of  the  Common^ 
containing  about  an  acre  and  a  half,  and  bounded  east 
by  the  Treraont  street  mall,  and  about  three,  hundred 
and  twenty-four  feet  north  of  the  present  Boylston 
street,  the  intervening  lot  of  land  belongmg  to  the  heirs 
of  Col.  Thomas  Fitch;  and  they  recommended  laying  out 
a  twenty  foot  highway  on  the  south.  The  pi-oposed  lot 
was  part  of  the  Cumnion,  and  was  not  taken  for  the 
graveyard,  probably  because  the  townsmen  did  not  wish 
to  abridge  their area  of  freedom";  and  consequently 
the  matter  was  deferred,  and  the  old  burial-g^unds 
were  crowded  a  little  more  during  the  next  eight  years. 

On  the  fifteenth  of  May,  17i)4,  a  more  earnest  and 
direct  petition  for  a  buriai-place  at  the  South  End  was 
presented  in  town  meeting,  and  referred  to  a  conmiittee 
consisting  of  Thomas  Hancock  and  Thomas  Greene, 
Esqs.,  and  Messrs.  Jacob  Parker  and  John  HUl  and 
John  Phillips,  Esq.,  all  prominent  and  influential  citizens 
of  the  town.  This  committee  reported  on  the  seven- 
teenth of  the  next  September,  recommending  the  pur^ 
chase  of  Col.  Thomas  Fitch's  pasture  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Common,  the  estate  then  belonging  to  Andrew 
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Oliver^  Jr.;  and  the  report^  after  the  usual  amount  of 
debate,  was  accepted,  and  farther  action  deferred  untO 

the  eleventh  of  the  following  October,  when  it  was 
voted  to  purchase  the  lot.  The  portion  of  Col.  Fitch's 
pasture  then  determmed  on  for  the  South  Buryuig- 
Ground^  as  it  was  called  at  first,  —  and  which  afterwards 
was  for  many  years  known  as  the  Common  Bur^  ing- 
Ci round,  until  it  was  designated  as  the  Central  liurying- 
Ground  in  1810,  in  consequence  of  the  establishment 
of  another  burial-place  at  the  southerly  part  of  Wash- 
ing^n  street,  —  is  the  same  that  is  now  fenced  in,  and 
formerly  included  the  portion  of  Boylston  street  mall 
which  intervenes  between  it  and  the  street.  The 
land,  about  two  acres  in  extent,  was  purchased  of 
Andrew  Oliver,  Jr.,  and  his  wife  Mary,  who  was  a 
daughter  of  Ool.  Fitch  (they  having  been  married  on 
the  twentieth  of  June,  1728) ;  and  the  boundaries  as 
then  given  were,  by  deed  dated  on  tlie  ninth  of  June, 
1756,  "  easterly  on  land  sett  ofi'  to  Mrs.  ]Martha  Allen, 
there  measuring  three  hundred  and  twenty  feet, 
southerly  on  FroggLane  so  called  there  measuring  three 
hundred  and  twenty-One  feet,  westerly  on  the  Common 
or  Trainini;  Field  there  measuring  on  a  bevelling  line 
three  hundred  and  fifty-live  feet,  and  northerly  on  the 
same  Common  or  Training  Field  there  measuring  one 
hundred  and  eighty-nine  feet  and  an  half  to  the  first 
bounds.''  These  dimensions  differ  somewhat  from  those 
of  the  lot  as  formerly  included  within  the  old  brick 
walls. 

,  Although  this  ground  was  frequently  designated  as 
the  "  Common  Burying-Ground,"  it  appears  that  no  part 
of  it  ever  belonged  to  the  Common ;  a  remark  which  is 

equally  true  in  regard  to  the  portion  of  land  lying  east 
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of  it,  and  now  partially  occupied  as  a  deer  park,  the 
same  having  been  purchased  on  the  sixth  of  October, 
1787,  of  William  Foster,  the  father-in-law  of  the  late 

Hon.  Harrison  Gray  Otis.  Since  the  name  of  the  street 
on  the  south  was  changed  from  Frog  lane  to  Boy  Is  ton 
street,  about  the  jear  1809,  the  burial-ground  has  fre- 
quently been  called  the  Burying  Ground  on  Boylston 
street,"  as  the  names  "  South  ^  and  "  Central "  were  so 
uncertain  in  tlieir  designation,  being  ec^uoUy  applicable 
to  other  grounds  elsewhere  situated. 

At  this  late  date,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  imagine 
what  preparation  was  necessary  to  be  made  to  render 
the  pasture  proper  for  burials,  except  to  enclose  it  with 
a  good  substantial  fence;  but  it  is  certain  that  some- 
thing was  done,  as  the  following  record  was  made  of  a 
meeting  of  the  Selectmen  held  on  the  twenty-fourth  of 
iN'ovember,  1756: —  As  the  Burying  Place  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  Common,  lately  purchased  by  the  Town  of 
Andrew  Oliver,  Junr.,  Esqr.,  is  now  fit  to  bury  the  dead 
in,  the  Selectmen  have  therefore  appointed  John  Kan- 
stead  to  have  the  care  of  said  Burying  Place,  and  to 
bury  the  dead  there."  The  early  burials,  as  in  the  other 
yards,  were  in  graves,  there  being  no  evidence  of  the 
building  of  any  tomb  there  until  the  year  1793,  when 
Mr.  John  Just  Geyer,  a  stonecutter,  was  allowed  "  to 
erect"  one,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Seaver."  From 
this  time  until  1800,  a  few  were  built  each  year;  but  in 
the  years  1801,  1802  and  1803  a  large  number  were 
built,  chiefly  by  ^lessrs.  Xicliulas  Peirce,  Jr.,  and  John 
Peirce,  two  bricklayers  living  at  the  south  part  of  the^ 
town.  About  this  last  year  the  old  brick-fence  was 
completed,  and  the  burial-ground  considered  finished; 
but  in  the  year  1839  two  rows  of  tombs  on  the  south 
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side  were  discontinued,  and  the  Boylston  street  mall 
laid  out,  and  other  tombs  built  on  the  western  side  to 
compensate  for  those  which  were  permanently  closed. 

In  the  year  1830  a  few  liberal  persons  subscribed  a 
small  sum  of  money,  whidi  was  expended  in  purchasing 
and  setting  out  ornamental  trees  in  this  graveyard;  and 
in  1840  a  large  number  of  trees  and  shrubs  were  set  out, 
which  gave  a  very  handsome  appearance  to  the  premises. 

How  early  interments  were  made  in  the  yard  cannot 
be  exactly  ascertained.  A  small  stone,  bearing  date  at 
least  seven  years  before  the  estabhshmcnt  of  the  ceme- 
tery, may  now  be  seen  standing  within  the  enclosure, 
with  the  name  of  the  infant  it  was  intended  to  be  a 
memorial  of  entirely  obliterated.  The  inscription  is  as 
follows;  — 


BON  TO  Cap.  Will. 

.  &  Mary 
his  wife  died 
Augt  24th  1719 
Ao£D     14  Days 

"Who  the  incomprehensible  little  child  was,  and  how 
the  stone  came  in  its  present  place,  do  not  appear;  nor 

are  there  any  indications  by  suirounding  objects  to 
help  ex])lain  the  mystery. 

Tradition  say^^  that  the  British  soldiers  who  died  in 
the  barracks  on  the  Common  were  buried  in  this  yard; 
and,  although  this  may  have  been  the  fact,  there  is  no 
evidence  that  such  was  the  case.  It  is  mneli  more 
reasonable  to  infer  that  the  ground  was  early  used  fur 
the  burial  of  strangers,  and  Roman  Catholics ;  for  the 
gravestones  denote  this  fact  sufficiently  well,  the  grayes 
of  persons  irom  yarious  foreign  countries,  even  from 
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China,  and  from  many  of  the  Xew  England  States,  bemg 
designated  by  conspicuous  memorials.  The  square  and 
compasses,  emblematic  of  the  mystic  art,  are  more 
f^quently  found  here  than  in  the  other  bnrial-gronnds 
in  Boston;  and  in  one  marked  instance  the  cross  of 
crucifixion  is  found  with  ihe  masonic  emblems. 

If  the  child's  gravestone  is  rejected  as  the  oldest, 
the  following  may  be  considered  as  holding  that 
position: 

Here  lies 
Bnried  ye  Body  of  Bei\|aiiilii 
Fbobishbb  6ok  of  Mr. 
WnxiAM  4b  Mis  Mabt 

FBOBISHER^  who  died  ye 
4th  of  Octr,  1701,  Aged 
1  Year    &   25  Days. 

The  child,  over  whose  ;^rave  this  stone  now  stands, 
was  undoul^tedly  the  son  of  a  noted  soap-boiler  who 
dwelt  on  Union  street,  and  was  buried  within  five  years 
after  the  establishment  of  the  burial-ground. 

There  are  only  four  memorials  which  can  be  called 
monuments;  two  of  these  are  the  horizontal  tablets  over 
the  tomb  of  the  Wyers  and  over  that  of  Hon.  Thomas 
Davis,  at  the  southeast  and  southwest  comers,  both 
having  inscriptions,  the  first  in  remarkable  Latm,  and 
the  latter  in  good  English;  the  remaining  two  are  over 
tombs  where  were  buried  Sarah,  the  wife  of  Dudley 
Atkins  Tyng,  and  Samuel  Sprague,  a  sterling  old  Bos- 
ton mechanic.  These  last  being  upright  and  con- 
structed of  white  marble,  and,  moreover,  being  situated 
near  the  path  leading  across  the  Conunon  to  the  corner 
of  Pleasant  street,  have  in  the  dim  twilight  of  bygone 
days  been  shunned  by  en  ant  youngsters  as  goblins  of 
times  long  past;  but  Mrs.  Tyng  and  old  Mr.  Spragae 
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were  very  respec  table  and  quiet  people,  and  not  being 
night  walkers  while  liying  have  not  commenced  such 
unprofitable  business  since  their  decease,  though  their 
monuments  may  appear  in  motion  to  persons  passing  by 
tliem  at  late  hours. 

The  inscriptions  in  the  Central  Burying-Ground  are 
in  no  way  remarkable;  yet  some  of  the  gravestones  have 
verses  cut  in  them  which  are  somewhat  characteristic. 
In  the  northerly  part  of  the  yard,  an  unpretending  stone 
marks  the  resting-place  of  a  hum))I(',  but  rormerly  very 
indispensable  individual,  whose  name  has  not  been  en- 
tirely forgotten.  At  the  close  of  the  last  century,  and  a 
few  years  in  the  present,  the  most  noted  restaurateur  of 
the  town  was  Monedeur  Julien, — he  who  served  the 
public  at  his  house  at  the  corner  of  Milk  and  Congress 
streets.    The  inscription  on  the  stone  is  as  follows: 

In  meraory  of 

Mr.  John  B,  Julien, 
who  died  June  uOili,  1805. 
JEL  5-2. 

In  hope  of  that  imninrtal  bliss, 
To  rise  &  roign  wlicre  Jesua  i8, 
His  flesh  in  peaceful  slumber  lies 
Till  the  last  trump  shall  sound,  arisel 

There  are  those  who  think  that  this  famons  man 
lived  many  years  later,  undouhtedly  because  the  widow 
carried  on  the  business  after  hb  decease,  as  was  adver- 
tised in  one  of  the  obituary  notices  of  her  husband,  and 
perhaps  because  Ms  famous  soup  is  not  yet  excluded 
from  snniptnons  l)il]s  of  fare  on  festive  occasions. 

A  more  extensive  ellbrt  is  that  which  can  be  read  on 
.  the  gravestone  of  a  young  Scituate  woman,  who  died  in 
1802,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years: 

81 
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Beneath  this  humble  Stone,  here  lies  a  Youth, 
"Whoso  Soul  was  Goodness,  and  whose  Heart  was  Tnith. 
Crop'u  like  a  Flow'r  she  withered  in  her  Bloom, 
Tho'  flatt'ring  Life  had  promised  Yean  to  come; 
Hie  Yean  she  UT*d  in  Yirtue^  paths  she  trod. 
And  now  her  Spirit  soan  t(»  meet  her  Ood; 
In  reahns  of.Blin,  where  Joys  eternal  reign, 
Devoid  of  Care,  and  uncontrolled  by  Pain. 

Perhaps  this  chapter  cannot  be  better  closed  than 
with  the  following  post-mortem  lecture,  which  the  head- 
stone of  Mr.  Charles  Wyman  has  been  freely  giving  in 
the  same  enclosure  since  the  eighth  of  July,  1785,  when 
he  died,  in  the  fifty Hseventh  year  of  his  age: 

Beneath  these  clods  of  silent  dust, 
I  sleep  where  all  yo  livin;]^  must, 
The  gayest  youth  &  fairest  fhco 
In  time  must  be  in  tliis  daris  place. 
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CHAPTER  XVn.  . 
SOUTH  bubthtcm^bound  and  oehbteries. 

Sooth  Burying-Gronnd,  on  Washington  street,  1810***Its  Situation  and 
Boundaries •.. Near  the  Old  Tlacc  of  Execution  •..  Marsh  Filled  up  and 
Graded  •  •  •  Tombs  first  built  in  18:'7  •  •  •  Part  of  Yard  cut  o(T  in  1805  •  •  •  Mr. 
Hcwcs,  the  Old  Superintendent  of  Burials  •  •  •  Cemeteries  under  the  Churches 
— CbtlBt  Chordi  Cemeteiy  in  Salem  atroet,  1783  •  •  •  Aodent  Barlal  Gaskist 
with  Eveiigreeiw  •  •  •  Inocriptlon  on  Tomb  of  Rev.  Dr.  Cntler,  the  Fint  Faa- 

.  tor  of  GhrlBt  Cbardi  •  •  •  Bnrial  nt  IC^or  Fitcalm,  Boyal  Marine  •  •  •  TrlnlQr 
Church  •••Old  and  the  New  Cemeteries  •••King's  Chapel  Cemctcr)-,  Old 
andNew««^Thc  Old  Building ••  .Tombs  of  Rev.  Mr.  Mylis  aud  Sir  Henry 
Frankland  •••  Burial  of  Gov.  Shirley  in  1771  ••  •Inscriptions  iti  Ibe  Chapel 
•  • .  St.  Paul's  Church  Cemetery  •  •  •  Parle  street  Church  Cemetery  •  •  •  Discon- 
tinued. 

Is  1810  the  neoeeslty  for  a  cemetery  at  the  South  End 

of  the  town  existing",  tlic  South  Buiying-Ground  on 
"Washington  street  was  opened  for  burials,  which  for  the 
space  of  seventeen  years  were  made  entirely  in  graves, 
the  lot  having  been  laid  out  for  the  purpose  by  the  town 
authorities.  This  burial-ground  is  situated  between 
IN'ewton  street  on  the  northeast,  and  Concord  street  on 
the  southwest,  from  both  of  whicli  it  is  separated  by 
dwelling-houses;  and  between  Washington  street  on  the 
northwest,  and  James  street  on  the  southeast  Its 
northerly  part  has  recently  been  encroached  upon  by  the 
St.  James  Hotel,  an  elegant  (mIHh  o,  erected  in  1867-8. 
It  is  very  neatly  laid  out  into  four  squares,  which  are 
ornamented  with  trees,  and  the  whole  is  surrounded  with 
dorable  walls,  that  on  Washington  street  being  of  ham« 
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mered  granite.  In  its  earlier  years  it  was  the  scene  of 
many  of  the  capital  executions;  for  near  its  most  east- 
erly party  which  formerly  extended  to  tide-water,  nsually 
stood  the  ^llows,  and  the  culprits  were  generally  buried 
in  deep  graves  within  the  cemetery  near  the  place  of 
their  execution.  Soon  after  the  building  of  the  Leverett 
street  jail,  hangings  were  performed  more  privately,  luad 
the  gallows  on  the  neck  discontinued.  In  sitill  earlier 
times  the  gallows  stood  further  north,  near  the  present 
position  of  Maiden  street;  and,  in  the  well  remembered 
execution  of  Samuel  Tulley  for  piracy,  it  stood  at  South 
Boston,  and  for  Henry  Phillips,  the  murderer  of  Den- 
negri,  at  the  Bocbuck  Tavern. 

As  late  as  the  year  1837,  there  was  very  little  come* 
Jiness  to  the  South  Bur\ ing-Gruund.  A  large  portion 
of  it  was  marshy,  and  conse(][uently  wet;  and  until  a 
large  quantity  of  proper  soil  was  carted  upon  .it,  as  was 
done  that  year,  and  the  surface  graded,  the  place  was 
hardly  fit  for  the  purposes  of  sepulture,  although,  even 
then,  the  front  part  of  it  was  nearly  filled. 

In  1S27,  tombs  were  first  built  at  the  sides  of  the 
yard;  and  from  year  to  year,  as  purchasers  were  found, 
others  were  erected  in  a  substantial  manner,  until  the 
number  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  sixty-two,  and 
the  dimensions  of  the  yard  were  fixed  at  three  hundred 
and  five  by  three  hundred  and  fourteen  feet;  which 
proportion  the  yard  continued  to  hold  until  the  year 
1866,  when  it  was  curtaOed  of  its  size,  the  tombs  on 
the  northerly  side  having  been  discontinued  and  a 
strip  of  land  ceded  to  the  abutter  on  that  side  for  yard 
room  and  another  portion  for  the  hotel. 

The  gravestones  in  this  yard  are  not  numerous,  and 
strictly  speaking  there  are  no  monumental  inscriptions- 
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withiu  it,  although  there  are  several  granite  structures 
standing  npon  vanlts  in  the  central  part  of  several  of 
the  sqnares,  and  at  thdr  comers. 

One  person  should  not  be  forgotten  in  connecdon 
with  this  cemetery  —  Mr.  Samuel  Hill  Ilewes,  the  first 
Superintendent  of  Burials,  elected  on  tlie  estahlishment 
of  the  office  in  1822,  and  continued  in  office  until  his 
decease  in  1845,  he  having  served  the  town  in  the  same 
capadty  since  1818,  at  which  time  he  succeeded  Daniel 
Oliver.  Mr.  Ilewes,  from  his  first  entrance  upon  ofliee, 
took  a  particular  interest  in  this  yard;  and  it  is  mainly 
owing  to  him  that  it  has  attained  its  present  symmetri- 
cal and  neat  appearance.  The  great  passion  this  gentle- 
man possessed  for  having  everything  appear  regular 
induced  him  to  lay  out  walks  in  all  the  old  gra\  eyards, 
and  to  arrange  the  gravestones  in  rows,  representing 
companies  of  winged  cheruhim  in  martial  array.  Mr. 
Hewes  died  on  the  ninth  of  April,  1845,  in  the  eighty- 
fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  interred  in  an  angle  of 
the  southwesterly  square  of  his  favorite  resort  doling 
the  last  years  of  his  useful  life. 

Besides  the  burial-grounds  already  described,  there 
are,  or  have  been,  on  the  peninsula  five  cemeteries,  dis- 
tinctly so-called  to  distinguish  them  as  being  built 
beneath  church  edifices.  Of  these,  the  Christ  Church 
Cemetery,  under  Christ  Church  in  Salem  street,  is  very 
ancient  and  contains  thirty-three  tombs.  The  Church 
was  built  by  Episcopalians  in  1723,  the  comer-stonei 
being  laid  on  the  fifteenth  of  April  and  the  first  public 
worship  held  in  it  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  December  of 
the  same  year.  Interments  were  made  under  the  church 
soon  after  its  erection,  and  a  tomb  had  been  built  before 
the  twenty-third  of  October,  1732,  when  penmssion  was 
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granted  to  T.  Carrington  to  build  a  tomb  adjoining  to 
the  one  already  built  there;  but  measures  were  Bot  taken 
for  the  establishment  of  a  cemetety  until  the  thirtieth  of 
the  last-named  month,  when  it  was  determined  that  the 
vault  beneath  the  church  should  be  laid  out  for  the  pur- 
pose. One  of  these  was  appropriated  very  early  by  a 
Mr.  Wheate,  who  devoted  it  to  the  good  purpose  of 
burying  his  deceased  friends,  one  of  whom,  the  wife  of 
Honorable  John  Wheelwright,  was  deposited  there  in 
the  year  1740,  the  earhost  date  now  to  be  found  in  the 
cemetery.  About  fifty  years  ago  a  body  was  exhumed 
in  the  northeast  comer  of  the  cemetery,  curiously  pre- 
served by  embahning,  and  with  it  were  found  evergreens. 
This  body  had  then  laid  there  eighty  or  more  years ;  and 
was  originally  encased  in  two  caskets,  each  covered  with 
coarse  linen  cloth  impregnated  with  a  protective  gum. 
Mr.  Thomas,  whose  remains  were  thus  discovered,  had 
died  in  Bermuda,  and  been  brought  back  to  Boston  for 
burial.  Although  care  seems  to  have  been  taken  to 
preserve  the  tablet  which  covered  this  grave,  no  evidence 
of  it  can  now  be  traced  within  the  cemetery.  On  the 
easterly  side  is  a  tomb  formerly  belonging  to  Capt 
Thomas  Potts,  in  which  was  buried  the  first  rector  of 
the  church,  and  upon  a  small  slab  may  now  be  read  the 
following  inscription: 

Here   Lyes  entombed    the    Body   of   the  "Rovd. 
TIMOTHY  CUTLER,  D.  D.  first  Minister  of  this 
Church,  deceased  Auq:st  17th,  17G5,  Aged  81  Years. 
Also  the  Body  of  Mrs.  ELISAth  CUTLER,  widow 
of  the  above,  died  Sept  the  12th,  1771,  Aged  81  Yean. 

With  the  exception  of  the  thirty-three  tombs  and 
the  heating  apparatus  of  the  church,  nothing  is  to  be 
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seen  within  this  enclosure  made  sacred  by  the  burial  of 
nuiBy  of  the  worthy  old  residents  of  the  North  End. 
It  is  related,  however,  in  the  traditionB  of  the  old  peo- 
ple who  have  dwelt  in  the  neighhorhood  of  this  ceme- 
teiy,  that  Major  Pitcairu  of  the  British  Mai  iiies,  who 
led  the  troops  to  Concord  and  was  repulsed,  and  who 
afterwards  fell  mortally  wounded  in  the  Battle  of 
Bunker  Hill,  was  taken  after  the  last-named  hattle  to  a 
house  in  Prince  street,  where  the  gasometer  now  stands, 
and  after  death  was  temporarily  deposited  under  Christ 
Church,  and  ailerwai'ds  carried  to  England  for  burial. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  during  the  siege  of 
Boston,  in  the  war  of  the  revolution,  the  cemetery  was 
frequently  used  for  the  burial  of  British  officers. 

The  old  wooden  building  of  Trinity  Church,  which 
formerly  stood  at  the  corner  of  Summer  and  Ilawley 
streets  (the  former  anciently  known  as  the  street  lead- 
ing to  the  fort,"  and  the  latter  as  ^'Bishop's  Alley and 
the  comer-stone  of  which  was  laid  on  the  fifteenth 
of  April,  1734,  by  Rev.  Commissary  Roger  Price,  the 
rector  of  King's  Chapel,  and  the  building  consecrated 
on  the  fiftieenth  of  August,  1735,  contained  twenty- 
five  tombs  in  its  cellar.  The  corner-stone  of  the  new 
building  was  laid  on  the  fifteenth  of  September,  1828, 
by  Rev.  J.  S.  J.  Gardiner,  D.  D.,  the  Rector,  and  the 
chui'ch  was  consecrated  on  the  eleventh  of  Novem- 
ber, 1829.  New  tombs  were  built  beneath  the  new 
church,  and  the  remains  formerly  deposited  were  re- 
tained in  Trinity  Church  Cemetery,  as  the  new  place  for 
burials  is  called,  and  in  which  are  fifty-live  tombs,  one 
of  them  generally  known  as  the  Stranger's  Vault. 
Like  most  church  cemeterfes,  there  is  nothing  specially 
to  interest  a  visitor  to  this;  for  little  else  can  be  seen  or 
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learned  except  the  names  of  the  owners  of  the  different 
yaultS) — the  names  of  the  deceased,  who  have  heen  de- 
posited there  having  been,  it  wonld  seem,  designedly, 

and  surely  most  effectually  kept  out  of  sight,  and  only 
to  be  known  on  examination  of  the  Citv  Ke*jristrar*s 
carefully  preserved  records,  or  the  plates  within  or  upon 
the  mouldering  coffins  securely  guarded  by  strongly 
locked  doors. 

Some  time  about  the  year  1688,  the  first  Episcopal 
church  was  ])uilt  in  Boston;  the  exact  time  is  not  known 
when  the  building  was  commenced,  nor  when  it  was 
completed,  nor  by  what  authority  a  portion  of  the  Old 
Burying-Ground  was  taken  for  its  site,  other  than  the 
usual  authority  made  use  of  by  the  tyi'annical  usurper, 
Andros  —  namely,  that  "might  made  rii^^ht."  VH^y 
Andros  did  not  take  for  this  purpose  the  laud  on  the 
opposite  side  of  Tremont  street,  which  he  much  coveted, 
is  equally  a  problem  of  uncertainty,  without  it  was  be- 
cause he  preferred  to  contend  with  the  dead  rather  than 
with  the  living,  and  so  invaded  the  tenements  of  the 
fonner.  Sure  it  is  that,  about  the  time  the  tyrant  was 
sent  back  to  England,  a  wooden  building  was  erected  at 
the  comer  on  Tremont  and  School  streets,  which  was 
designated  as  the  King's  Chapel,  and  was  supplied  with 
a  small  number  of  parishioners  several  years  before  pews 
were  built  for  their  accommodation.  This  old  building, 
which  was  much  enlarged  about  the  year  1710,  almost 
eqtuvalent  to  a  re-building,  had  a  square  tower,  sur- 
rounded by  a  four-sided  pyramid,  upon  the  top  of  which 
was  a  tall  staff,  half  way  up  on  which  was  a  wooden 
crown,  and  on  the  top  was  a  weather-cock.  This 
answered  the  society  about  sixty  years,  when,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  decayed  condition  of  the  old  building,  and 
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more  pardciilarlj  as  a  cdnsiderable  part  of  the  roof  had 
been  carried  away  by  a  violent  storm,  an  effort  was 

niadf  for  the  erection  of  a  new  building  of  stone,  whieb 
proving  successful,  the  wooden  church  was  taken  down 
in  1748,  and  the  new  one  commenced.  Under  the  old 
wooden  building  were  several  tombs,  the  first  mention 
of  which  is  recorded  on  the  sixth  of  December,  1717, 
when  it  was  voted  that  "Mr.  Mills''  and  'Olr.  Franklin" 
have  liberty  to  build  a  tomb  under  the  east  end  of  the . 
church.  This  vote  really  meant  to  give  accommodation 
to  Bev.  Samuel  Mjles,  the  Hector,  who  died  in  March, 
1727-28,  and  to  Sir  Henry  FranUand,  quite  a  noted  and 
wealthy  townsman,  whose  princely  house  stood  beside 
that  in  which  Governor  Uutcliinson  dwelt  in  Garden 
Court  street,  sometimes  andently  known  as  Frizzell's 
lane,  because  an  opulent  merchant  named  John  Frizzell 
once  lived  at  the  Fleet  street  comer.  How  manv  tombs 
were  under  the  old  church  is  not  known;  but  it  is 
certain  that  many  of  the  noted  Episcopahans  of  the  day 
buried  their  dead  there,  among  whom  were  the  wife  and 
daughter  of  Governor  William  Shirley.  When  the  old 
wooden  church  was  taken  down  in  1748,  after  much 
bickering  with  the  Selectmen  of  the  town,  the  wardens 
of  King's  Chapel  were  allowed  to  extend  their  territory 
north  and  east,  the  bodies  to  be  removed  from  the  land 
taken  for  the  church,  and  carefully  buried  in  some  part 
of  the  Old  Burving-Ground.  One  Selectman  and  a 
very  few  mflucntial  ])crsons  made  trouble  with  the 
church,  and  compelled  the  wardens  to  purchase  land 
on  both  sides  of  School  street,  partly  a  portion  of  the 
yard  before  the  new  City  Hall,  and  partly  where^  the 
old  brick  Latin  School  House  stood,  at  the  comer  of 
Chapman  Place  (then,  as  it  ought  now  to  be,  named 
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for  Dr.  Elisha  Cooke,  the  inflexible  New  England 

patriot  in  the  days  of  Andros  and  tlie  royal  gover- 
nors). The  east  part  of  the  present  King's  Chapel 
stands  on  land  on  which  stood  the  old  school-house 
of  Master  Philemon  Pormort,  the  first  known  master  of 
the  first  free  school  in  Boston,  in  1635.  When  the 
stone  building,  now  known  as  King's  Chapel,  was 
erected,  the  comer-stone  being  laid  by  Governor  Shir- 
ley on  the  eleventh  of  August,  1749  (but  not  until 
the  school-house  had  been  built),  twenty  tombs  were 
placed  in  the  basement,  and  a  large  vault,  called  the 
Stranger's  Tomb,  under  the  tower.  These  have  been 
owned  and  occupied  by  some  of  the  most  noted  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  and  are  still  used  as  de- 
posits for  the  dead.  Governor  "William  Shirley,  who 
died  in  Roxbury  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  March,  1771, 
was  buried  in  tomb  numbered  18,  Rev.  Mather  Byles, 
of  Christ  Church,  performing  the  funeral  services.  The 
tablets  containing  inscriptions  appertaining  to  this  cem- 
etery are  placed  upon  the  walls  of  the  chapel,  and  are  to 
the  memory  of  Mrs.  Frances  Shirley,  Mrs.  Frances,  wife 
of  Mr.  William  Bollan,  Mr.  Charles  Apthorp,  who  died 
on  the  jeleventh  of  November,  1758,  Mr.  Samuel  Yassall, 
of  London,  of  ancient  memory,  Mr.  William  Price,  who 
died  on  the  nineteenth  of  May,  1772,  aged  ^hty-seven 
years,  and  some  of  the  late  pastors  of  the  church. 

Beneath  St.  Paul's  Church  is  a  cemetery  containing 
si2cty-four  tombs,  which  were  built  soon  after  the  erec- 
tion of  the  building,  the  corner-stone  of  which  was  laid 
on  the  fourth  of  September,  1819,  and  the  building  con- 
secrated on  the  thirtieth  of  June,  1820,  by  Bishops  Gris- 
wold  and  Brownell.  Permission  was  formally  given,  on 
the  first  of  September,  1S23,  for  the  use  of  the  tombs 
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in  this  cemetery  on  the  usual  terms,  a  special  condition 
haymg  been  previously  passed  that  no  tomb  should  be 
appropriated  for  the  mterment  of  strangers  or  of  any 

person  in  consideration  of  payment  therefor.  In  1825 
the  remains  (such  as  could  be  found  m  the  Minot  tomb 
in  the  Granary  Burying-Ground)  of  Dr.  Joseph  Warren, 
the  patriot,  were  remoyed  to  the  Warren  tomb,  and  the 
following  suitable  inscription  placed  upon  the  box  which 
contained  them :  — "  In  this  tomb  are  deposited  the 
earthly  remains  of  Major-General  Joseph  Warren,  who 
was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  on  the  17th 
June,  1775." 

These  honored  relics  have  since  been  placed  in  an 

imperishable  urn,  and  deposited  in  a  vault  in  Forest 
Hills  Cemeter}^  where,  though  now  in  their  fourth  place 
of  burial,  it  is  presumed  they  will  remain  beside  those  of 
his  distinguished  brother,  tmtil  the  last  great  day. 

In  January  1823,  the  proprietors  of  Park  street 
Meeting-House  petitioned  the  City  Council  for  liberty 
to  erect  tombs  under  their  building,  which  was  granted, 
and  tluity  tombs  were  brought  into  use.  About  the 
year  1862,  the  Society  determined  to  disoontinue  this 
cemetery,  and  a  lot  was  purchased  at  Mount  Auburn  for 
the  future  place  of  deposit  of  remains  that  had  already 
been  buried  within  these  vaults.  To  this  and  other 
burying-places  the  remains  were  removed  during  the 
summer  of  that  year,  and  the  stately  monument  at 
Mount  Auburn  attests  to  the  good  faiUi  and  liberality 
ui  the  church  in  this  matter. 
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SOUTH  BOSTON  AND  EAST  BOSTON  CEMETERIES. 

South  Boston  Cemeteries  •••  St.  Matthew's  Church  Cemetery,  1818  •••St. 
Matthew's  Church  Sold  to  the  Freemasons,  and  the  Cemetery  Dlbcoutlnoed 
■  •  •  A  Burial-Groond  Provided  for  by  the  Act  Annexlns  DorchcHtcr  Point  to 
Boston  in  1804  ••  -  Lot  Selected  In  1817,  and  Set  off  by  the  Supreme  Court 
In  1818,  and  Laid  out  as  the  Boston  Cemetery  •  •  •  Tombs  Built  In  1821,  and 
Demolished  before  1853  '..llawe8  Burylnp:-Grouud,  1816  •••Union  Ceme- 
tery, 1841  ■••St.  Augustln  Cemetery,  for  the  Burial  of  Romau  Catholics, 
1818  •  •  •  Size  and  Position  of  the  Lot,  and  St.  Aupustin  Chapel  •  •  •  Burial  of 
Rev,  Dr.  Mati^non  In  1818  ••  •  Monument  of  Rev.  Dr.  CFlaherty,  and  other 
Tablets  in  the  Yard  •••  East  Boston  Buryin^^-Grounds  ■  •  •  Intonnent  in 
Graves  ...The  Buriul-Ground  Purchased  In  1838.  and  Established  •••The 
Israelitisb  Bur>iug-Gronnd,  Belonging  to  the  Congregation  Ohabel  Shalom, 
Established  In  1844  •  •  •  Old  Funeral  Customs  •  •  •  Introduction  of  Hearses. 

Havixg  in  several  preceding  chapters  given  a  cursory 
description  of  the  burial-places  upon  the  peninsula,  it 
now  remains  to  take  a  brief  notice  of  those,  modem 
though  they  may  be,  which  are  situated  at  South  Boston 
and  East  Boston. 

South  Boston,  under  the  name  of  Dorchester  Point, 
was  set  off  from  Dorchester  and  annexed  to  Boston  on 
the  sixth  of  March,  1804;  at  which  time  it  comprised  a 
few  farms,  on  which  there  were  not  many  houses,  and 
no  place  for  the  burial  of  the  dead,  the  Old  Burjing- 
Ground  in  Dorchester,  at  the  corner  of  Boston  avenue 
and  Eustis  street,  generally  serving  the  purpose  for  the 
few  families  who  made  their  abode  there. 
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The  fir«t  movement  for  a  burial-place  at  South  Bos- 
ton seems  to  have  firisen  on  the  building  of  St.  Matthew's 
Ghnrch,  which  was  organized  on  the  twenty-fourth  of 
March,  1816,  and  incorporated  on  the  sixteenth  of  the  . 
following  Juno.  In  1817,  the  wardens  and  vostry  com- 
menced building  their  house  of  worship  on  liroadway, 
about  a  hundred  feet  northwest  of  E  street^  on  a  lot 
which  was  subsequently  conveyed  to  them  on  the  fourth 
of  November,  1818,  by  Abraham  Gould,  a  large  real 
estate  owner  ol'  that  part  of  the  town,  the  church  having 
been  consecrated  by  Bishop  Griswold  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  the  preceding  June.  The  size  of  the  lot  of 
land,  and  also  the  building  was  subsequently  increased. 
"When  the  church  was  erected,  tombs  were  built  in  its 
cellar;  and  an  application  was  made  to  the  Board  of 
Health  for  permission  to  use  and  occupy  them  lor  burial 
purposes.  A  committee  of  the  Board  reported  on  the 
eighteenth  of  June,  1818,  '^that  they  had  attended  to 
the  duty  assigned  them,  by  viewing  the  situation,  and 
examining  the  tombs  referred  to,  and  taking  into  consid- 
eration the  remote  situation  of  the  chapel  from  the  body 
of  the  town,  the  faithful  and  secure  manner  in  which  the 
tombs  are  built"  recommended  that  the  request  be 
granted;  and  the  following  order  was  passed: 

"  Ordered,  That  the  tombs  now  built  under  St. 
Matthew's  Chapel  at  South  Boston  be,  and  they  are 
hereby,  appointed,  located,  established  as  a  place  where 
the  dead  may  be  buried  in  the  town  of  Boston;  and  all 
persons  are  hereby  required  to  take  notice  and  govern 
tliemselves  accordin<xly." 

This  burial-pldce  took  the  name  of  St.  Mattliew's 
Church  Cemetery,  and  has  been  very  much  used.  The 
church  building  was  recently  sold  to  the  freemasons  of 
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South  Boston,  find  tho  use  of  the  sixty  tombs  has  been 
discontanued,  although  a  few  of  the  owners  held  out  for 
a  considerable  time  against  having  the  deposits  in  their 

tombs  removed;  this  prevented  the  freemasons  putting 
the  land  to  the  use  for  which  it  was  last  purchased,  and 
thej  subsequently  sold  it  to  persons  who  have  erected 
upon  it  substantial  buildings. 

The  legislative  act  of  1804,  which  annexed  to  Boston 
that  portion  of  Dorchester  now  loiowu  as  South  Boston, 
provided  that  the  proprietor  of  the  tract  bhould  "assign 
and  set  apart  three  lots  of  land  on  the  same  for  public 
use,  viz.,  one  lot  for  the  purpose  of  a  public  market 
place,  one  lot  for  a  school  house,  and  one  lot  for  a  burial 
ground,  to  the  satisfaction  and  acceptance  of  the  select- 
men of  the  town  of  Boston  or  in  case  the  said  Select- 
men and  proprietors  should  not  agree  upon  the  said  lots, 
it  should  be  lawful  for  .the  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  at 
any  session  thereof  in  the  County  of  Suffolk,  upon  appli- 
cation of  the  said  Selectmen,  to  nominate  and  appoint 
three  disinterested  freeholders  of  Boston  "to  assign  and 
set  off  the  three  lots  aforesaid  by  metes  and  bounds"; 
and  the  lots  of  land  by  them  assigned  and  set  off  as 
aforesaid  should  thenceforth  ^  vest  in  the  sud  town  of 
Boston  forever  without  any  compensation  to  be  made 
therefor  by  the  town."  Provision  was  also  made  that  if 
compensation  for  the  land  should  be  demanded,  that  the 
lots  should  be  appraised  and  the  valuation  assessed  upon 
all  the  proprietors. 

The  lirst-mentiuned  lot  for  the  market  house  was 
deeded  to  the  town  in  1819  by  Mr.  John  Ilawes,  the 
person  who  has  been  so  noble  and  generous  in  his  gifts 
for  the  improvement  of  South  Boston;  but  there  being 
no  immediate  need  for  the  market  house,  the  donor  gave 
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permisBion  that  the  land  should  be  used  for  the  erection 
of  a'  school-hooBe  imtil  a  public  market  should  be 

required.  "No  lot  has  as  yet  been  demanded  by  the 
city  for  bcbool  purpotseis  under  the  act  of  March  1804, 
although  several  buildings  have  been  erected  for  school- 
houses  on  laud  specially  bought  for  the  same. 

In  1817^  the  Selectmen  of  Boston  selected  a  lot  for 
the  cemetery  contemplated  in  the  legislative  act,  but 
were  not  able  to  agree  with  the  proprietors  of  the  land 
respecting'  its  assignment  for  the  purposes  of  a  buiiai- 
ground;  consequently  resort  was  had  to  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court,  and  a  petition  was  presented  at  the  No- 
vember term  of  1817  for  the  appointment  of  three  com- 
missioners; and  Ebenczer  Gay  of  Ilingham,  Tliomas 
Greenleaf  of  Quincy,  and  Isaac  S.  Gardner  of  Brook- 
line,  were  appomted  by  the  Court,  who  after  a  hearing, 
had  on  the  twenty-third  of  K'ovember  of  the  same  year, 
set  off  a  portion  of  land  containing  about  85,400  feet, 
situated  on  Dorchester  street  and  next  to  the  division 
line  between  South  Boston  and  Dorchester,  which  action 
was  approved  by  the  court  The  lot  was  bounded  south 
on  Dorchester  street  three  hundred  feet,  west  on  Dor- 
chester boundary  line  two  hundred  and  sixty  feet,  north 
on  F  street,  and  including  a  part  of  it,  two  hundred  and 
sixty  feet,  and  east  on  Seventh  street.  Upon  this  the 
Board  of  Health  commenced  the  building  of  tombs;  and 
in  January  and  March  1824,  the  propiietors  released 
their  rights  in  the  land  to  the  city,  "to  have  and  to  hold 
the  same  to  the  said  city  as  and  for  a  burying  ground  in 
pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  said  act"  of  1804. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1821,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  order  passed  by  the  Board  of  Health  on 
the  twenty-fourth  of  July,  fifteen  tombs  were  built  iu 
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the  cemetery  by  Mr.  Thomas  Anstifi,  and  the  lot  was 
properly  fenced  in.   The  committee  who  had  charge  of 

the  work  closed  a  report,  sul^mitted  on  the  thirteenth  of 
January,  1821,  in  the  followmg  words: — "The  com- 
mittee, therefore,  have  the  satisfaction  to  state,  that, 
although  in  the  execution  of  the  important  duties  con- 
fided to  them  by  the  Board  of  Health,  they  have  had 
niiR-h  hi]K:)r,  anxiety,  and  responsibility,  yet  they  derive 
great  consolation  from  witnessmg  the  public  approba- 
tion of  the  iutelligent  and  provident  proceedings  of  the 
Board  of  Health  in  providing  for  the  exigences  of  the 
town  of  Boston  a  repository  for  the  dead,  so  convenient, 
and  exceedin«i^  in  solemn  mag-nifieence  and  elegance 
anything  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States,  it  is  their 
opinion  that  when  the  whole  of  the  ^Boston  Cemetery' 
shall  have  been  completed  agreeably  to  the  plan  already 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Health,  the  same  will  be  highly 
honorable  to  the  moral  feeling  of  the  citizens  of  the 
metropolis  and  an  ornament  to  our  State  and  conntry." 
These  tombs  were  offered  for  sale  on  the  sixth  of  June, 
1821,  and  were  advertised  as  ^^completed  with  iron 
doors  and  locks  in  a  style  superior  to  any  in  America.** 
Fonr  only  were  sold  at  that  time,  three  for  $152  each, 
and  one  for  $100.34:. 

Notwithstanding  the  exalted  opinion  the  committee 
had  of  the  Boston  Cemetery,  it  never  became  an  object 
of  much  pride  to  Boston,  and  was  very  little  used;  in- 
somuch, that  in  1853,  it  appears  that  nearly  all  of  the 
tombs  had  been  demolished,  and  burials  had  ceased  to  be 
made  in  it,  on  account  of  the  unsuitable  condition  of  the 
soil  for  graves  and  tombs.  Several  attempts  have  been 
made  by  individuals  to  get  possession  of  this  lot,  but 
these  eiibrts  proved  of  no  avail  j  and  in  1808  Uie  ueces- 
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aty  of  additional  school  accommodations  in  Ward  XII. 
haying  became  imperative,  a  new  and  elegant  school- 
house  for  the  Shurtleff  School  was  erected  upon  this 
conspicuous  site,  and  dedicated  on  the  twenly-third  of 
Xovcinber,  18(39. 

On  the  twelfth  of  October,  1816,  John  Ilawes  of 
South  Boston  conveyed  to  a  committee  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  South  Boston  a  small  lot  of  land  on  the  old  road 
leading  to  the  point  "  for  the  use  of  a  burying  ground 
for  the  inhabitants."  It  was  bounded  northerly  one 
hundred  and  nine  feet  on  the  "  old  road,"  easterly  one 
hundred  feet,  and  southerly  one  hundred  and  nine  feet 
on  land  of  Abraham  Gould,  and  westerly  one  hundred 
feet  on  land  of  the  heirs  of  Col.  Ebenezer  Clap;  and  lies 
between  the  streets  now  knov.  n  as  Fourth  aud  Fifth 
streets  on  the  north  and  south,  and  between  L  and  '^^ 
streets  west  and  east,  and  contains  about  one-quarter  of 
an  acre  and  ten  square  feet.  In  this  small  yard  there 
are  about  seven  tombs,  the  yard  having  been  chiefly 
used  for  interuieut  in  graves,  which  practice  was  discon- 
tinued some  years  since.  The  use  of  this  graveyard, 
now  known  as  the  Hawes  Burying-Ground,  was  not 
sanctioned  by  the  Board  of  Health  until  the  twelfth  of 
March,  1821. 

On  the  thirtieth  of  Oc  tober,  1841,  the  trustees  of  the 
Warren  Associatiou  sold  to  Adam  Heut  of  South  Bos- 
ton a  small  lot  of  land  south  of,  and  adjoining  to,  the 
Hawes  Burying-Ground;  bounded  on  the  north  one 
hundred  and  eleven  feet  by  the  Hawes  Yard,  easterly 
aljout  fifty-five  feet  by  land  of  the  Associntiou,  south- 
erly about  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  by  Fifth  street,  and 
westerly  forty-three  feet  by  land  of  Jonathan  Phillips. 
In  this  small  yard  were  originally  fifteen  tombs  and  five 
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burial  lots.  The  owners  of  the  lot  have  named  it  the 
Union  Gemeteiy^  and  have  phiced  around  it  a  very  neat 
iron  fence. 

In  the  year  1818  the  Koman  Catholics  selected  a  lot 

of  land  upon  Dorchester  street  for  a  burial-g-round, 
which  was  purchased  in  parcels  of  Zachariah  G.  Wbit- 
man,  and  Jonathan  Mason,  by  deeds  passed  on  the  ninth 
of  December,  1818,  the  twenty-seventh  of  March,  1819, 
and  the  fifth  of  A])i  il,  1822;  and  St.  Angastin  Cemetery 
was  established  by  an  order  of  the  Selectmen:  "  Ordered^ 
That  there  be  assigned  and  located  some  suitable  place 
at  South  Boston,  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of 
Health,  as  a  burial  ground  for  that  denomination  of 
Christians  called  Roman  Catholics  of  the  town  of 
Boston." 

This  lot  has  a  front  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
feet  southerly  upon  Dorchester  street,  and  extends  back 
as  far  as  F  street;  on  the  east  being  bounded  by  Sixth 

street,  and  on  the  west  by  Tudor  street.  The  whole  lot 
is  enclosed  by  a  high  Avoodcn  fence,  and  contains  a 
large  number  of  monuments  and  gravestones,  which  are 
chiefly  of  white  marble,  many  of  the  monuments  having 
long  epitaphs,  and  roost  of  the  stones  somewhat  more 
upon  them  than  the  ordinary  gravestone  inscriptions. 
Within  the  enclosure  is  a  small  chapel,  containing  about 
thirty-eight  pews,  consecrated  by  Bishop  Fenwick  in 
1833,  which  is  now  seldom  used,  and  is  going  rapidly 
to  decay.  This  lot  possesses  much  interest,  and  is  the 
only  yard  in  South  Boston  in  which  burials  juv  nHowed 
to  be  made  in  graves.  Here  repose  the  remains  of 
Francis  Anthony  Matignon,  D.  D.,  a  most  estimable 
man,  formerly  the  minister  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
in  Boston.   He  died  of  consumption,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
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five  jeara^  on  the  nineteenth  of  September,  1818,  having 
been  bom  in  Paris  on  the  tenth  of  Koyember,  1753. 
His  funeral,  which  occurred  on  the  twenty-first  of  Sep- 
tember, was  attended  with  uncommon  ceremonies,  a 
considerable  number  of  Acolytes  with  burning  topers 
escorting  the  large  procession  through  the  streets 
from  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Cross  in  Franklin  street 
to  the  Granary  Burying-Ground,  where  the  body  was 
temporarily  deposited  in  the  tomb  of  Mr.  J olm  Magncr, 
from  which  it  was  removed  to  St.  Augustin  Cemetery 
on  the  twenty-first  of  the  ensuing  April.  "Within  the 
chapel,  at  the  right  of  the  altar,  stands  a  moral  tablet 
bearing  the  following  inscription: 

Ilerc  lie  the  mortal  remains  of 
FRANCIS  ANTUOXV  MATIGNOX,  D. 
and  for  2G  N  eara  Pastor  of  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Cross  in  this  towu: 
Ob,  Sept  19th,  1818, 

B^Ted  of  God  tind  men  whose  memory  Is  in  benediction: 

EccTus  0. 4fLf  y.  1. 

The  law  of  trafh  was  in  liis  moatih,  and  iniquity  was  not  found  in  his  lips. 

He  walked  with  men  in  peace,  and  in  equity,  and  turned  many  away  from 
iniquity.  For  the  lips  of  the  priest  shall  Iceep  knovvledge,  and  they  shall 
seek  the  law  at  his  mouth:  because  he  is  the  angel  of  the  Lord  of  hosts. 

Malachi  C.  2.,  V.  (»,  7. 
T*ar  from  the  Sepulchre  of  his  fathers  repose  the  ashes  of  the  good  and 
great  I)<x;tor  Matignon;  but  his  grave  is  not  as  among  strangers,  for  it 
was,  and  will  often  be  watered  by  the  tears  of  an  affectionate  flock,  and  his 
memory  is  dieibihed  by  all  who  vahie  learning,  honour,  genius,  or  love 
devotion. 

The  Bishop  and  congregation  in  tears  have  erected  this  monument  of 
their  Teneration  and  gratitude. 

In  front  of  the  chapel  stands  the  monument  of  Dr. 
Onaherfy,  and  npon  the  walls  are  inserted  tablets  com- 
memoratiye  of  three  distinguished  Catholic  priests: 

Kt'V.  James  McGuire,  u  ualivc  of  the  county  of  Cavaii, 
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Ireland,  died  on  the  fifth  of  March,  1850,  aged  thirty- 
five  years;  Rev.  Patrick  Byrne,  a  native  of  the  county 
of  £ilkemiy^  Ireland,  ordained  on  the  dghteenth  of 
March,  1820,  and  late  pastor  of  St  Mary's  in  Charles- 
town,  died  on  the  fourth  of  December,  18i4,  aged  fifty- 
two  years;  Kcv.  Jolin  Malioncy,  a  native  of  the  county 
of  Xerry,  Ireland,  who,  after  a  laborious  mission  of  six 
years  in  the  States  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  of 
thirteen  years  in  the  diocese  of  Boston,  departed  this 
life  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  December,  1839,  aged  fifty- 
eight  years. 

Dr.  O'Flaherty  will  long  be  remembered  for  the 
great  ability  he  exhil)ited  in  the  famous  rolicifious  con- 
troversy which  he  had  many  years  ago  with  Hey.  Dr. 
Lyman  Beechef .   His  monument  is  quite  imposing.  It 

is  of  white  marble,  containing  on  the  front  panel  a 
medallion  portrait  of  the  deceased,  and  upon  the  Icfl 
panel  a  Latin  inscription  which  is  thus  translated  into 
English  on  the  right  panel: 

Here  lies  the  body  of 
THOMAS  JOHN  0TLAHERT7, 
who  was  born  in  tlie  county 
of  Kerry  in  Ireland. 
A  physician  of  high  repute  and 
a  most  wortliy  prii  st  of 
ALMIGHTY  GOD. 
He  always  shone  as  the  ornanicnt  of  the  sciences,  the  faithful  interpreter 
of  languages,  and  the  inlrepid  and  invincible  defender  and  expounder  of 
fhe  sacred  dogmas  of  the  Catholic  Chttrch.  His  couatrymen  aad  feUow- 
laborers  in  the  yineyaid  of  Jesus  Ohrist  have,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
BeY.  James  O^Beilly,  his  most  fidthibl  Mend,  honorably  erected  fliis  mona- 
ment  to  the  impexiBhable  memory  of  a  Priest  so  celebrated  and  dear  to  aU. 

He  died  on  the  29  day  of 
March,  184(),  aged  47  years. 
May  liis  soul  rest  in  peace.  Amen. 
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Within  the  enclosure  there  arc  a  very  few  tombs,  the 
popular  mode  of  burial  with  the  Catholics  having  been 
in  this  yard  in  graves.  Over  each  grave  is  a  large  per- 
pendicular marble  slab,  much  larger  and  more  expensive 
than  those  of  any  of  the  other  burial-grounds  in  Boston, 
and  upon  each  of  these  are  the  three  letters  I.  H.  S., 
and  generally  the  words  *^  requiescat  in  pace." 

The  above-mentioned  burial-grounds  are  all  that  are 
Mtnated  in  South  Boston,  the  necessity  for  others  having 
been  supplied  by  the  large  suburban  cemeteries  in  the 
neighboring  towns. 

There  are  two  cemeteries  at  East  Boston,  the  lots 
for  which  were  bought  of  the  East  Boston  Company, 
and  in  both  interments  are  chiefly  made  in  graves. 

On  the  thirteenth  of  July,  1838,  the  Company  con- 
veyed a  tract  of  land,  four  hundred  and  fifty  by  three 
hundred  and  fifty  feet,  between  Bennington,  Harmony, 
Auburn,  and  Swift*streets,  to  the  city  for  a  burial-ground; 
and  on  the  sixteenth  of  the  same  month  the  same  was 
accepted  by  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  and  it  was  ordered 
to  be  enclosed  with  a  light  fence,  and  that  no  person  be 
allowed  to  be  buried  vnthin  it  nearer  than  eighteen  feet 
from  the  enclosing  fence.  This  yard  is  used  by  the  res- 
idents of  the  ward,  and  a  few  interments  are  made  in  it 
of  persons  from  the  peninsula,  on  account  of  the  privi- 
lege of  burying  in  graves,  which  juany  persons  consider 
most  proper.    In  this  yard  are  about  twelve  tombs. 

The  congregation  Ohabei  Shalom,  the  Israelitish 
Society  of  Peace,  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  April,  1844, 
petitioned  the  city  government  for  leave  to  purchase  a 
portion  of  the  East  Boston  Bnrying-Ground  for  a  cem- 
etery, but  were  denied;  but  having  bargained  for  a  lot 
of  land  in  the  fourth  section  of  the  island,  they  again 
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petitioned  the  Board  of  Aldermen  for  leave  to  use 
the  lot  so  obtained,  which  was  granted  on  the  fifth  of 
October  of  the  same  year.   In  the  mean  time,  on  the 

twenty-fifth  of  July,  the  society  purchased  the  lot  at  the 
corner  of  Byron  and  Ilumcr  streets,  one  hundred  feet 
square,  and  contahiing  a  little  less  than  a  quarter  of  au 
acre  of  land.  The  burials  in  this  yard  are  entirely  in 
graves,  and  the  neat  white  grayestoneSy  with  Hebrew 
inscriptions,  and  now  and  then  one  partly  in  English, 
add  nnich  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  cemetery.  The  lot 
is  enclosed  with  a  wooden  fence,  and  in  consequence  of 
its  remote  distance  from  the  thickly  inhabited  portion  of 
the  island  is  seldom  visited.  The  order  passed  by  the 
Board  of  Aldermen  establishing  this  graveyard  was  in 
the  following  words: 

Ordered^  That  the  trustees  of  the  Israelitish  con- 
gregation Ohabei  Shalom  (Friends  of  Peace)  with  their 
associates  having  purchased  a  lot  of  land  I^o.  250  in 
Section  4  at  East  Boston,  be  and  they  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  lay  the  same  out  as  a  private  burying-ground,  they 
complying  in  all  respects  with  the  statute  laws  of  the 
State  and  the  ordinances  of  the  City,  and  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  this  Board,  subject,  however,  at  all  times 
to  the  supervision  of  the  superintendent  of  borial- 
grounds  and  the  control  of  this  Board." 

Previous  to  the  purchase  of  this  lot  the  Jewish 
burials  were  either  at  JN^ewport,  li.  L,  or  in  South  Head- 
ing, a  neighboring  town.  The  original  ground  laid  out 
in  1844,  not  sufficing  for  the  burials  of  the  sect,  which 
has  much  increased  during  the  last  few  years,  permis- 
sion was  given  hy  the  Board  of  Aldermen  on  the  thirti- 
eth of  June,  1808,  for  an  increase  of  the  lot,  which  in 
consequence  thereof  has  been  enlarged  on  the  southerly 
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aide  by  the  addition  of  another  piece  of  ground  exactly 
one  hundred  feet  square. 

With  the  exception  of  the  tombs  belonghig  to  the 
various  City  Institutions  at  South  Boston  and  Deer 

Island,  and  the  graveyards  at  Castle  and  Jiainsrord 
Islands,  there  are  no  burial-places  within  the  old  limits 
of  the  city  other  than  those  described  in  these  chapters, 
if  the  buna]  of  early  executed  persons  in  the  common 
and  the  harbor  are  made  exceptions. 

In  the  olden  time  burials  were  conducted  in  a  very 
dilTerent  manner  from  what  they  now  are.  When  a 
death  occurred  in  a  family,  it  was  generally  made  known 

.  yery  widely;  and  on  the  day  of  the  funeral,  the  relatives 
and  friends,  far  and  near,  assembled  at  the  house  of  the 
deceased,  and  carried  the  body  to  the* burial-ground, 
unless,  as  in  many  of  the  towns  in  the  Plymouth 
Colony,  there  were  places  for  buiial  upon  the  farms, 

'  which  was  not  tiie  case,  of  course,  in  Boston.  As  our 
&thers  eschewed  everything  that  resembled  the  church 
customs  of  their  fatherland,  no  prayers  nor  particular 
services  were  had  at  the  house  or  even  at  tlic  grave; 
but  after  the  funeral  the  mourners  and  their  liiends 
returned  to  the  house,  and  there,  if  we  can  beUeve  the 
diarges  in  the  old  administration  accounts,  there  some- 
times must  have  been  pretty  high  times.  Instead  of  the 
prayers  and  addresses  which  are  now  part  of  the  funeral 
ceremonies  at  houses,  the  prayers,  and  now  and  then  a 
funeral  sei^on,  were  reserved  for  the  ensuing  Sunday 
forenoon  religious  services  at  the  meeting-house.  The 
first  prayer  made  at  a  funeral  in  Boston  is  said,  on  good 
authority,  to  have  been  offered  by  Rev.  Dr.  Chauncy,  at 
the  interment  of  Rev.  Dr.  Jonathan  Mayliew,  pastoi*  of 
the  West  Church,  who  died  on  the  ninth  of  July,  17GG, 
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and  was  buiied  liom  the  AVest  Church  on  account  of 
the  gpreat  concourse  who  desired  to  pay  respect  to  bis 
memory  by  being  present  on  the  occasion.  The  as- 
sembly being  in  a  meeting-bouse,  it  was  deemed  proper 
and  expedient  that  a  devotional  exercise  should  be  had; 
and  this  incident  led  to  a  custom  which  is  now  universal. 
The  sermon  which  introduced  the  present  custom  of 
funeral  sermons  over  the  body  was  preached  by  Dr. 
John  Clarke  in  Brattle  Street  Meeting>House,  at  the  in- 
terment of  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Cooper,  \vlio  died  on  the 
twenty-ninth  of  Decemljer,  1783,  and  was  buried  on  the 
following  Friday;  which  being  the  day  the  usual  sacra^ 
mental  lecture  was  delivered  in  Brattle  Street  Churcb, 
and  the  body  having  been  taken  into  the  meeting-bouse 
on  account  of  the  great  number  of  persons  who  desired 
to  attend  the  funeral,  Kcv.  Dr.  Clarke,  the  junior  ])astor 
of  the  first  church,  who  was  to  have  preached  the. 
lecture,  changed  it  into  a  funeral  service,  and  thus  set  an 
example  which  has  been  much  followed  since.  The 
sermons  which  are  usually  designated  as  funeral  ser- 
mons were  generally  in  early  times  preached,  as  before 
said,  upon  the  Sunday  afler  the  funeral;  although  occa- 
sionally, by  accident,  the  funeral  sermon  was  preached 
at  the  time  of  interment,  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule. 

There  were  no  hearses  in  the  early  days  of  the  town. 
The  coffin,  which  was  generally  of  pine,  hemlock,  or 
cedar,  and  sometimes  of  harder  and  more  costly  wood, 
was  usually  stained  black  or  red,  and  sometimes  covered 
with  black  cloth ;  and  this  was  ornamented  with  capa- 
cious hinges  and  a  plate,  all  struck  up  into  form  from 
sheets  of  tinned  iron,  the  plate  being  marked  with  black 
letters,  neatly  painted  upon  a  planished  surface.  This 
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was  carried  by  hand  upon  a  bier  to  the  grave,  or  tomb, 
.  as  tlie  case  happened  to  be,  bj  bearers,  ho  were  from 
time  to  time  relieved  by  others  who  walked  by  their 
side;  and  these  were  followed  by  the  mourners  and 
fnends,  who  walked  two  by  t^vo,  man  and  woman,  arm 
and  arm,  and  boy  and  girl  hand  and  hand  together. 
After  the  funeral  the  bier  was  left  standing  over  the 
grave  ready  for  nse  when  occasion  should  require. 
This  cQstom  prevailed  till  within  a  period  which  can  be 
well  remembered  by  our  oldest  people.  The  bearers 
were  generally  rewarded  with  a  present  of  gloves,  and 
sometimes  scarfs,  and  the  mourners  had  I'uneral  rings 
of  black  enamel,  edged  with  gold,  bearing  as  inscription 
the  name,  age,  and .  date  of  death  of  the  deceased. 
Hearses  were  not  introduced  into  Boston  until  about  the 
year  1796,  when,  on  account  of  the  great  distance  of 
the  burial-grounds  from  some  parts  of  the  town,  their 
use  became  necessary.  Carriages,  for  the  women  to 
•  ride  in,  were  introduced  into  use  not  long  afterwards, 
although  the  men  contmned  to  walk  until  the  establish- 
ment of  the  suburban  cemeteries. 

Until  the  purchase  of  "  Sweet  Auburn,"  on  the  con- 
fines of  Cambridge  and  Watertown,  for  a  rm*al  burial- 
place,  very  little  had  been  done  towards  ornamenting 
and  beautifying  the  graveyards  in  Boston  and  the 
neighboring  towns;  but  since  the  establishment  of 
Mount  Aiibiirn  Cemetery,  much  has  been  done  to  expel 
from  the  old  graveyards  their  forbidding  ai)pearanees. 

In  late  years,  since  the  abolishment  of  burials  in 
graves  within  the  limits  of  the  peninsula,  the  greatest 
number  of  interments  have  been  made  in  the  rural  cem- 
eteries, that  at  Mount  Auburn  being  the  oldest  of  those 
'  most  generally  used.   On  the  twenty-third  of  June, 
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1831,  the  Mafisaehiisctts  Horticultural  Society,  an  insti- 
tution of  high  standing  and  much  usefulness,  obtained 
an  addition  to  its  act  of  incorporation^  conferring  powers 
to  dedicate  and  appropriate  any  part  of  the  real  estate 
which  it  then  owned  or  should  afterwards  purchase,  "as 
and  for  a  Rural  Cemetery  or  Burying  Ground,  and  for 
the  erection  of  Tombs,  Cenotaphs,  or  other  Monuments, 
for  or  in  memory  of  the  dead:  and  for  this  purpose  to  lay 
out  tiie  same  in  suitable  lots  or  other  subdivldons^  for 
family,  and  other  burying  places ;  and  to  plant  and  em- 
bellisli  the  same  with  shrubbery,  flowers,  trees,  walks,  and 
other  rural  ornaments,"  etc.  The  grounds  taken  for 
this  purpose  by  the  society  was  the  land  on  the  border 
of  Cambridge  and  Watertown,  known  by  tiie  name  of 
"Sweet  Auburn,"  evidently  derived  from  Goldsmitii's 
delightful  poem.  AVithin  this  tract  is  an  eminence,  long 
known  as  Mount  Auburn,  whose  sunnnit  is  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  above  the  level  of  Charles 
Biver,  which  flows  gracefully  by  its  southerly  borders. 

The  whole  lot  now  contains  a  Uttle  over  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  acres,  and  was  formally  consecrated  on 
the  twenty-fourth  of  September,  1831.  By  an  act  of 
the  legislature,  approved  on  the  thirty-first  of  March, 
1835,  Joseph  Story,  John  Davis,  Jacob  Bigelow,  Isaac 
Parker,  George  Bond,  Charles  P.  Curtis,  and  others, 
were  created  a  corporation,  by  the  name  of  the  Proprie- 
tors of  the  Cemetery  of  Mount  Auburn.  This  and  the 
Forest  Hills  and  Mount  Hope  cemeteries  have  been 
the  places  for  burial  most  used  for  interment  by  the 
people  residing  in  Boston  and  its  immediate  vicinity. 

In  the  year  1846,  the  necessity  for  another  large  mral 
cemetery  similar  to  tliat  at  Blount  ^Vubm'n  becoming 
apparent,  elibrts  were  made  in  the  then  City  of  Koxbury, 
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"^^'hich  included  at  that  time  the  present  town  of  West 
Koxbury,  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  pn1)He  ceme- 
tery within  the  lunits  of  that  city.   Hon.  John  J.  Clarke, 
the  first  Mayor  of  Bozbory,  made  a  conunimication  to 
the  City  ConncO  on  the  fifth  of  October  of  the  same 
year,  w^hich  contained  the  following  suggestion:  "At  a 
time  not  very  remote  it  will  become  necessary  to  procure 
other  places  of  sepulture  for  those  that  shall  die  in  the 
city.   Mount  Auburn  is  too  cUstant,  and  but  compara- 
tively few  feel  able  to  procure  lots  there.    I  would 
therefore  invite  you  to  consider  the  expediency  of  pur- 
chasing a  tract  of  land,  (if  one  can  be  procured  well 
adapted,)  and  layuig  it  out  in  a  proper  manner,  and 
appropriating  it  to  the  purposes  of  a  cemetery  for  the 
use  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  shall  be  thought  best;  and  also  to  take 
measures  to  make  the  existing  cemeteries  more  respect- 
able.^    The  communication  was  referred  to  a  joint 
special  committee  of  the  City  Council  for  consideration. 
On  the  twenty-ninth  of  October,  a  public  meeting  of  the 
citizens  of  Roxbury  was  held  in  City  Hall,  and  resolu- 
tions were  passed  urging  the  purchase  of  the  Seaverns' 
farm,  in  the  west  part  of  Roxbury.    On  the  ninth  of 
Noyember,  1847,  on  motion  of  Alderman  William  B. 
Kingsbmy,  it  was  ordered,  ^  that  the  Joint  Standing 
Committee  on  Burial  €h*ound8  be,  and  they  hereby  are, 
authoi-ized  to  purchase  of  Joel  Seaverns,  for  a  Kural 
Cemetery,  a  tract  of  land  called  the  Seaverns  farm, 
containing  fiAy-five  acres,  more  or  less,  at  three  hundred 
dollars  per  acre":  and  at  the  same  meeting  an  order 
was  passed,  directing  a  special  committee  to  a])ply  to  the 
General  Court  lor  an  amendment  to  the  City  Charter, 
authorizing  the  City  Council  to  take  the  proper  steps 
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necessary  for  instituting  the  new  cemetery.  An  Act  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  Commonwealth  was  approved  on 
the  twenty-fourth  of  March,  1848,  authorizing  the  City 
Council  of  BoxbuTjtoelectby  joint  ballot  in  convention 
a  board  of  five  commissioners  for  the  term  of  five  years, 
on  the  principle  of  rotation,  to  have  the  sole  care,  super- 
intendence, and  management,  of  a  "  Rural  Cemetery," 
provided  the  act  should  be  accepted  by  the  City  Council 
within  thirty  days  after  its  passage.  The  act  was  ac- 
cepted on  the  twenty-seventh  of  March,  and  the  pur- 
chase of  the  land  was  made  by  deed  dated  the  next  day. 
The  laying  out  of  the  grounds  was  commenced  on  the 
twenty-fiith  of  the  ensuing  April;  on  the  twenty-sixth 
of  June,  the  cemetery  was  named  ^'Forest  Hills''  by 
.ordinance,  and  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  the  same  month 
it  was  formally  dedicated.  Since  the  first  purchase,  the 
cemetery  lias  been  increased  in  size  to  about  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-three  acres.  On  the  annexation  of  Kox- 
bury  to  Boston,  it  was  deemed  best  that  the  Forest  HUls 
Cemetery  should  be  placed  under  a  private  Board  of 
management,  elected  by  the  proprietors  of  the  lots;  con- 
setpiently  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  was  obtained  on 
the  twelfth  of  March,  1868,  by  which  Alvah  Kittredge, 
Gkorge  Lewis,  William  C.  Harding,  proprietors  of  lots 
in  Forest  Hills  Cemetery,  their  associates  and  succes- 
sors, were  made  a  corporation  l>y  the  name  of  "The 
Proprietors  of  Forest  Ilills  Cemetery,"  with  the  neces- 
sary powers  and  privileges,  and  subject  to  the  usual 
liabilities  and  restrictions.  The  officers  of  the  corpo- 
ration by  the  act  are  seven  trustees,  and  a  treasurer 
and  secretary;  and  the  corporation  were  empowered 
by  the  act  to  hold  real  estate  in  AVest  Koxbury  to  the 
extent  of  three  hundred  acres,  and  personal  estate  to 
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an  amount  not  exceeding  five  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
The  Act  of  Lcgisjlature  was  accepted  by  the  proi)rieturs 
on  the  twentj-third  of  March  of  the  year  it  was  passed. 
In  consequence  of  the  ahove  transfer  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  cemetery,  an  order  was  passed  hj  the  City 
Council  and  approved  by  the  Mayor  on  the  thirty-first 
of  March,  18G8,  authorizing  the  Mayor  to  execute,  in 
behalf  of  the  city,  a  conveyance  of  the  lands  purchased 
for  this  cemetery,  and  the  City  Treasurer  to  transfer 
and  deliver  the  property  obtained  and  acquired  for  said 
cemetery;  wluch  the  city  had  acquired  by  the  union  of 
the  two  cities,  to  the  proprietors  of  the  cemetery;  and 
the  Mayor,  on  the  day  of  the  aforesaid  approval,  exe- 
cuted the  deed,  in  accordance  with  the  order. 

Partially  within  the  limits  of  Dorchesteir,  near  Hyde 
Park,  and  partly  in  West  Boxbury  is  situated  Mount  Hope 
Cemetery,  another  of  the  rural  places  of  burial  estab- 
lished for  the  convenience  of  the  citizens  of  Boston  and 
of  the  neighboring  cities  and  towns.  This  cemetery 
was  originally  laid  out  for  burial  purposes  by  a  company 
of  gentlemen  who  obtained  an  act  of  incorporation  on 
the  tenth  of  November,  1851.  The  grounds  contain 
one  hundred  and  four  and  three-fourths  acres,  and  were 
consecrated  for  their  present  use  on  the  twenty-fourth 
of  June,  1852,  by.  appropriate  services.  On  the  thirty- 
first  of  July,  1857,  the  cemetery  was  conveyed  to  the 
city  for  the  sum  of  thirty-five  thousand  dollars;  since 
which  it  lias  been  under  the  management  of  a  Board  of 
five  trustees,  the  City  Registrar  serving  as  secretary. 
A  Bnperintendent  resides  near  the  cemetery. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


BXTKYINGMlBOaKDS  m  BOSTON  HIOHLA1ID& 

The  Three  Cemeteries  of  the  Highlands  •  •  •  The  Old  Batytaf-Oroimd,  or  EHoi 

BuryIni;-Grouti(1  •  •  •  The  Andent  Cemetery  of  Roxbury,  and  Depository  of 
the  Remains  of  the  First  Settlers  •  •  •  The  Dudley  Tomb  •  •  •  Thomas,  Joseph 
and  Paul  Dudh-y  •  •  •  Dudley  Epitaph!^  and  Auagrains  •  •  •  The  Parting  Stoue 
on  Eliot  Square,  1744  .'.  The  Kliot  or  Ministers*  Tomb  •••  Ministerial  In- 
scriptions •  •  •  Oldest  Gravestone  •  •  •  Samuel  Duuforth's  Grare  •  •  •  Gravestone 
of  BsT.  Shesijssbab  Boom  •  •  •  Cnrloos  iDscrlpUoo  on  Gravestone  of  Ben- 
jamin Thomson  The  Father  of  the  Fatrlot  Warren  •••The  Warren 
Cemeteiy.  Formerly  the  Property  of  the  First  Parish St.  Joseph's 
Cemetery,  near  Ctrcolt  Street, 

TuiB  Boston  Highlands,  fomerly  the  cily  of  Boxboiy, 
before  annexation  to  Boston,  contuned  three  bnrial 
places: — the  Old  Cemetery  at  the  comer  of  Washing- 
ton and  Eiistis  streets;  the  Warren  Cemelery,  near  War- 
ren street  and  Kearsarge  avenue,  ebtablislud  by  the 
Soeicty  of  the  First  Parish;  and  St.  Joseph's  Cemetery 
on  Cirenit  street. 

The  first  of  these,  known  to  antiquarians  as  the 
Eliot  Burying-Groimd,  because  the  remains  of  tlie 
Kev.  John  Eliot  were  deposited  within  its  bounds,  is 
indeed  an  antiquated  cemetery,  and  is  situated  at  the 
corner  of  Washington  and  Eostis  streets,  about  two 
miles  in  a  sontlierly  direction  from  State  street,  a 
short  distance  sonth  of  the  old  Boston  and  Roxbnry 
lino,  making  the  norlhcasU  rly  corner  of  the  junction 
of  the  roads  leading  to  Dorchester.    In  this  spot  the 
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people  of  Koxbury  first  selected  their  place  for  the  burial 
of  the  dead  of  their  town,  and  here  were  laid  to  rest 
the  most  notable  as  well  as  the  most  ancient  of  the 
original  inhabitants  of  that  old  settlement  One  can- 
not pass  through  this  quiet  yard  without  noticing  upon 
the  memorials  there  standing  the  names  of  persons  dis- 
tinguished in  the  early  history  of  Xew  England  — 
although  the  custom  of  making  interments  in  tombs  has, 
in  a  gpreat  measnre^  prevented  the  appearance  of  many 
of  the  best  known  in  the  annals  of  the  first  years  of  the 
town.  Fortunately  the  position  of  the  resting-places  of 
these  have  been  carefully  and  reverently  transmitted 
down  to  the  present  generation  in  the  most  authentic 
manner^  and  with  the  most  scmpnlons  precision. 

Until  within  a  few  yearsy  this  old  graveyard  has  been 
most  unwarrantably  neglected;  but  now,  instead  of 
being  overgrown  with  noxious  weeds  and  unsightly 
bushes,  as  formerly,  it  presents  a  very  difl'erent  appear- 
ance, as  though  the  taste  and  skill  of  the  .noted  fioricnl- 
tnrists  of  the  neighborhood  had  been  expended  upon 
its  once  desolate  and  uninviting  walks.  The  broken 
monuments  have  been  repaired,  the  fallen  stones  have 
been  uprighted,  the  weeds  have  been  plucked,  and  the 
bushes  cut  down,  and  a  g^at  and  favorable  change 
has  come  over  the  old  cemetery-;  for  the  enterprising 
citizens  have  somewhat  redeemed  the  sepulchres  of 
their  fathers,  and  some  have  strewn  them  with  flowers. 

Within  this  wiilled  grouiul  lie  all  that  was  mortal 
of  many  of  the  worthiest  men  among  our  forefathers. 
Here  were  deposited  the  remains  of  the  famous  Dud- 
leys, Thomas  and  Joseph,  two  ancient  governors  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, the  first  during  the  existence  of  the  colonial 
charter,  and  the  second  after  its  dissolution;  and  Paul 
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Dudley,  the  noted  chief  justice,  so  well  known  for  his 
liberally  bestowed  mile  stones.  Here,  in  a  tomb,  for 
ages  almost  unkaown,  lie  the  ashes  of  ]^ew  England's 
famous  apostle,  the  revered  John  Eliot;  and  here  lie 
many  of  the  former  pastors  and  teachers  of  the  old 
ehureh  of  lioxbury.  Until  quite  recently,  none  of  these 
wortliies  have  had  inscriptions  on  monument  or  tablet, 
though  ^trritten  epitaphs  in  some  instances  have  been 
preserved.  Although  Gbvemor  Thomas  Dudley  was 
renowned  for  his  great  strictness  and  integrity,  and 
died  at  the  age  of  nearly  seventy-seven  years,  on  the 
thirty-first  of  July,  1G53,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
any  one  had  the  temerity  to  place  upon  his  sepulchral 
tablet  (which  has  been  taken  from  out  of  the  monu- 
mental slab)  the  following  traditionary  epitaph: 

"  Hero  lies  Tom  Dud, 
That  sturdy  old  stud, 
A  barijain's  a  barixain 
And  muiit  bo  made  good.*' 

It  would  be  much  more  reasonable  to  believe  that 
the  following  anagram  and  verses,  sent  to  him  a  few 
years  before  his  decease  by  suine  nameless  author,  might 
have  been  deemed  worthy  of  such  a  purpose: 

"TliUMAS  DUDLEY  '  • 

■  AAI  old  must  dye. 
A  deafli^  head  on  yoar  hand  you  oeede  not  weara, 
A  dying  head  yon  on  your  ahonlders  beare. 
Ton  neede  not  one  to  mind  yon,  yon  most  dye, 
You  in  your  name  may  spell  mortalltye. 
Younge  men  may  dye,  but  old  men,  lh(  ?c  dye  mnal^ 
'Twill  not  be  Inng  before  you  turne  to  dust. 
B<  fore  you  (urno  to  dust  I  :\b!  must!  olill  dye! 
What  shall  youni^c  doe,  when  old  in  dust  doe  lye? 
When  old  in  dust  lye,  what  X.  En^^dand  doe? 
When  old  in  dust  doe  lye,  it's  best  dye  t«o." 
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"WTiat  old  Governor  Dudley  thought  of  the  oiTicious 
offering  thus  made  to  hun,  it  would  be  very  difficult  in 
these  far  distant  days  to  ima^e;  but  it  certmnly  must 
haye  set  him  to  thinldng>  and  imdoubtedly  diverted  his 
mind  to  the  thoughts  of  putting  his  house  in  order. 
Xotwithstandmg  the  fashionable  custom  of  making  ana- 
grams of  the  names  of  distinguished  people,  which  pre- 
vailed at  the  time  he  lived,  it  cannot  be  presumed  that 
he  adopted  the  above  lines  for  his  epitaph;  for  the 
following  lines  of  his  own  eomposlng  were  found  m  his 
pocket  after  death,  and  may  be  considered  more  appro- 
priate for  elegiac  purposes,  if  any  of  his  descendants 
should  see  fit  to  renew  the  memorial  stone  over  the  spot 
idiere  his  remains  were  first  deposited: 

Dim  eyes,  deaf  ean,  cold  sttmiacli,  shew 
Hy  cUasolutioii  Is  in  view. 

Eleven  times  seven  near  livM  have  I, 

And  now  Go<l  calls,  I  willing  die. 

My  shuttle's  shot,  my  race  is  run, 

My  sun  is  set,  my  day  is  done. 

My  span  is  measured,  tale  is  told, 

Uy  flower  is  Jkded,  and  grown  old.* 

My  dream  is  vitnidied,  shadow^  fled, 

My  aool  wifli  Christ,  my  body  dead, 

Farewdl  dearwife,  diildren  and  ftiends, 

Hate  heresie,  make  blessed  ends. 

Bear  poverty,  live  with  good  men; 

So  shall  we  live  with  joy  agen. 

Let  men  of  God  in  courts  and  churches  watch 

O'er  such  as  do  a  toleration  hatch, 

Lest  that  ill  egg  bring  forth  a  cockatrice, 

To  poison  all  with  heresie  and  vice. 

If  men  be  left^  and  otlisrwise  combine. 

My  Epitaph's,  *  I  dy*d  no  Libertine.'  '* 

Another  epitaph  written  in  Latin,  probably  by  Rer. 

Ezekiel  Rogers,  the  first  minister  of  Kowley,  in  twelve 
» 
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lines,  is  preseired,  but  will  probably  never  be  cut  in 
stone. 

The  second  Governor  Dudley,  Joseph,  the  son  of 
his  father's  old  age,  died,  on  the  second  of  April,  1720, 
also  m  Roxbury,  where  he  passed  the  last  remaining 

eighteen  years  a  very  eventful  life.  Perhaps  his  best  ep- 
itaph could  be  extracted  from  liis  last  will  and  testament: 

**I  bequeath  my  Soul  into  the  hands  of  Almighty  God,  thro*  Jeaoa 
Christ  my  Lord,  in  whom  I  tnutt  fix  eternal  Life,  and  my  Body  to  be 
decently  buried  ivith  my  Father." 

Paul  Dudley,  son  of  Governor  Joseph,  was  chief 
justice  of  the  Province  of  Massachusetts,  and  died  on 
the  twenty-first  of  January,  1750-51.  He  was  buried 
in  the  tomb  of  his  fathers;  but  his  epitaphs  are  only  to 
be  read  on  the  numerous  nule  stones  that  eJdrt  the  roads 
in  Norfolk  County.  One  of  these,  erected  in  1744,  may 
be  seen  near  the  Norfolk  House,  at  the  comer  of  Centre 
and  AVasliington  streets  on  Eliot  square,  bearing  the 
following  inscriptions  on  three  sides  of  an  upright 
stone: 

DEDIIAM.  THE  CAMBRIDGE. 

RHODE  PARTI  XG  WATERTOWN. 

ISLAND.  STONE. 

1744 
V.  DT7DLEY. 

This  old  Parting  Stone  has  undoubu$dly  pointed  the 
way  to  what  was  once  considered  the  termination  of 

civilization,  and  has  given  rest  to  the  wearied  limbs  of 
many  a  foot  traveller  of  the  olden  time,  who  has,  while 
sitting  upon  the  rongh  asldar,  blessed  the  memory  of 
good,  as  well  as  just,  Paul  Dudley. 

The  tomb  of  this  family  is  the  first  that  meets  the 
eye  on  entering  the  cemetery  from  Eustis  street,  and 
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may  be  readily  diBtinguished,  as  recently  some  one  has 
placed  npon  the  monumental  slab  that  coyera  it  an  oval 
of  white  marble^  bearing  npon  it  the  name  Dudley. 
A  little  further  on,  to  the  right  and  left,  is  a  cluster 

of  half  a  dozen  other  tablets  which  cover  the  tombs  of 
some  of  the  magnates  of  old  Roxbury.  Among  these, 
is  the  ministers'  tomb,"  and  in  it  was  buried  old  John 
Eliot  the  aposde^  and  the  translator  of  the  Bible  into 
the  liidian  tongue.  No  epitaph  commemoratiye  of  this 
good  man  can  be  found  cut  in  stone  by  any  of  his  con- 
temporaries; but  modern  hands  have  restored  tlie  old 
monuments  and  cut  upon  its  tablet  the  following: 

BXBB  UB  THE  REMAUVS  OW 

JOHN  ELIOT 

THE 

APOSTLE  TO  THE  rXDIAXS. 

Ordained  over  the  First  Church  Nov.  u,  1632. 
Died  May  20, Aged  LXXXVL 

ALSO  OF 

THOMAS  WALT£B. 
OidainedOGtl9,17ia  Died  Jan.  10^  ITSS. 
AgedXZDL 

iqT:nEMTATi  Walter, 

OfdaiiMd  OcL  17, 1688.  Died  Sept.  17, 1720. 
Aged  LXXXVU. 

OLIVER  PEABODY. 
.  Ordained  Nov.  7, 1700.  Died  May  29, 1762. 
AgedXXXlL 

AMOS  ADAMS. 
Oidalned  Sept  13, 1753.  Died  Oct  1778. 
AgedLiy. 


ELIPIIALET  PORTER. 
Oidained  Oct  2, 1782.   Died  Dec.  7, 1833. 
Aged  LXXY. 
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In  renoyatmg  this  aadent  monumenti  the  outside  of 
the  old  stracture  has  been  completely  ooyered  wiUi  a 
mastio  coating,  and  npon  one  of  its  ndes  haye  been 

placed  in  prominent  letters  the  words  "  Parish  Tomb." 

The  oldest  gravestone  now  to  be  found  in  the  yard 
is  that  of  Samuel  Danforth,  the  oldest  child  of  Rev. 
Samuel  Danforthi  the  colleagae  of  Bey.  John  Eliot. 
This  boy  was  born  on  the  seyenteenth  of  January, 
1652-53,  and,  as  the  old  record  informs  with  great  ex- 
actness, "  at  nine  o'clock  at  night,"  and  was  baptized  at 
Boston  by  his  grandfather,  Rev.  J ohn  Wilson,  two  days 
afterwards.   The  inscription  is  as  follows: 

:8AMUEL  DANFORTH: 

:AGED:  6  MONTHS: 
:DY£D:  22  P:  3  M:  1653: 

The  gravestones  of  several  other  children  of  Rev. 
Samuel  Danforth,  who  died  in  infEuicy,  are  also  to  be 
found  In  the  enclosure,  and  almost  all  of  tfaem  are  older 
than  any  original  memorials  to  be  foimd  in  any  of  the 

buiying-grounds  in  Boston. 

A  few  gravestones  bear  very  curious  inscriptions. 
That  of  Bey.  Mr.  Bourn  of  Scituate,  who  died  in  Box- 
bury,  is  asL  follows : 

"Here  lies  burled  the  body  of  the  Rev.  Shearjashub  Bourn,  late  Minister 
of  the  First  Parish  in  Scituate,  and  son  of  the  Hon.  Melatiah  Bourn,  esq.  of 
Sandwich,  who  died  14  Aui^ust,  17G8,  a^t.  69. 

Cautious  himself,  he  others  ne'er  deceived, 
Lived  as  he  taught,  and  as  he  taught  believed." 

Another  stone  reoords  in  a  somewhat  remarkable 

manner  the  death  of  an  eminent  person,  who  figured  in 
Roxbury  a  little  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  as 
a  schoolmaster  and  physician: 
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"  Sub  spe  iminoi  tali,  )'e 
Herae  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Thomson 
learued  school  master 
&  Physician,  &  ye 
Renowned  Poet  at  N.  Engl, 
obtit  aprilis  18*,  anno  Dom. 
1714»  ft  ntatis  mm  T% 
mortuus  aed  immortalis. 
lie  that  would  try 
What  is  true  happiness  indeed 
must  die.'* 

In  the  back  part  of  the  yard,  and  perhaps  in  too 
bumble  a  position  to  meet  tbe  eye  of  any  but  that  of  an 
antiqiuuyy  could  once  be  found  the  abnost  forgotten 
gravestone  of  Joseph  Warren,  the  father  of  the  patriot 
of  Bunker  Hill  fame.  This  memorial,  which  has  been 
removed  from  its  place  within  a  short  time,  although 
the  fuotstone  has  been  left  to  mark  the  grave,  states  that 
he  died  on  tbe  twenty-third  of  October,  1745,  in  the 
sixtieth  year  of  his  age.  The  following  account  of  his 
decease  is  taken  from  the  Boston  News-Letter: 

ROXBTTRY,  October  2.j,  174.'. — "On  Wednesday  last,  a  sorrowful  acci- 
dent happened  here.  As  Mr.  Joseph  Warren,  of  this  town,  was  gathering 
apples  from  a  tree,  standing  upon  a  ladder  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  ground,  he  &Xk  from  thenoe,  broke  his  neck,  and  expired  in  a  few 
moments.  He  was  esteemed  a  man  of  good  understanding, — Industrions, 
ii|»i^t,  honest  and  fbithfiil;  a  serious,  exemplary  Christian;  a  nseftil 
member  of  society.  He  was  generaUy  respected  amongst  us,  and  his  death 
la  nniTerssUy  lamented.** 

This  old  yard  does  not  seem  to  have  been  much  used 
-  in  late  years,  owing  undoubtedly  to  the  large  number  of 
rural  cemeteries  in  the  neighborhood.  At  a  very  little 
expense,  this  place  so  centrally  situated,  and  upon  one 
of  the  most  public  highways  of  Boston,  might  be  made 
one  of  the  ornaments  of  the  city;  and  if  the  gate  should 
be  left  unlocked,  it  would  certainly  be  visited  as  much  as 
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other  burying-grounds,  which  serve  for  Sunday  evening 
promenade  grounds  during  the  summer  months. 

The  Warren  cemetery  was  purchased  and  Liid  out  by 
the  religious  society  worshipping  in  the  meeting-house 

of  the  First  Parish  of  old  Roxbury  on  the  eighteenth 
of  June,  1818,  at  a  tinie  when  there  wore  only  three  re- 
ligious societies  in  the  old  town  of  Roxbury  which  then 
included  -the  present  town  of  West  Boxbury.  The 
lot  was  bought  of  Samuel  Bugbee,  of  Wrentham,  for 
one  thousand  dollars.  It  contains  one  acre,  two  quar- 
ters, and  one  rod,  and  was  described  as  bounded  as  fol- 
lows, viz:  "beginning  at  the  northwest  comer  of  land 
belonging  to  the  heirs  of  Doct.  John  Warren,  deceased, 
running  north  thirty-three  degrees  east,  one  of  Gun- 
ter^s  chains,  and  four  links  by  the  Great  Road  leading 
from  Boston  to  jMilton,  to  (he  south  side  of  a  great  rock; 
thence  south  eighty-four  degrees  east,  six  chains  and 
forty-five  links  to  a  comer  in  Samuel  Weld's  land;  « 
thence  bounded  easterly  by  said  Samuel  Weld's  land, 
and  partly  by  land  belonging  to  the  heirs  of  Doct  John 
AVarren,  as  the  wall  now  stands;  bounded  southerl}^ 
westerly,  and  south  westerly,  by  land  belonging  to  the 
heirs  of  Doct  John  Warren,  deceased,  as  the  stone  wall 
now  stands,  running  in  an  irregular  direction  to  the 
first  comer  by  the  road  agreeable  to  a  plan  taken  by 
Mathew  Withington,  dated  April  21st,  1818."  At  a 
meeting  of  the  pew  proprietors  of  this  society,  held  on 
the  fourth  of  January,  1811,  they  voted  to  offer  to  the  * 
town  '  the  new  burial-ground,  without  consideration, 
provided  the  town  would  accept  the  same;  which  was 
done  on  the  fifteenth  of  the  ensuing  March.  This  cem- 
etery is  situated  on  a  rising  ground  a  short  distance 
south  of  Dudley  street,  and  in  the  centre  of  a  district 
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bounded  by  this  street  on  the  north,  Winthrop  street  on 
the  south,  Grenville  street  on  the  east,  and  Warren 
sti  ect  on  the  west,  from  which  it  receives  its  name,  and 
by  whicb  it  is  approached  from  the  west  through  Kear- 
sarge  avenue,  which  once  bore  th&  name  of  Mount 
Yemon  Place,  and  which  b  continued  to  Winthrop 
street  on  the  south. 

Southwest  of  Circuit  street,  and  southeast  of  Fen- 
wick  street,  between  Shawmut  and  Walnut  avenues,  is 
situated  St.  Joseph's  Cemetery,  a  large  burying-ground 
belonging  to  the  Roman  Catholics.  At  a  distance  from 
Sliawmut  avenue,  this  presents  a  very  prominent  appear- 
ance, ii'om  the  large  number  of  white  memorial  stones 
which  have  been  erected  over  the  graves  of  its  silent 
inmates,  and  on  account  of  the  special  neatness  and 
care  with  which  its  monuments  have  been  arranged  and 
preserved.  This  cemetery  was  laid  out  in  1847,  and 
established  b}^  the  city  council  on  the  seventeenth  of 
December,  1849  by  the  following  order: 

Ordered,  That  permission  be  granted  to  the  Bev. 
Patrick  O'Bdme,  pastor  of  St.  Joseph's  Church  in  Rox- 
bury,  to  establish  a  burial  ground  or  cemetery  within  a 
parcel  of  land  containing  about  four  acres,  and  situated 
near  the  westerly  end,  and  on  the  southerly  side  of 
Walk  Hill  street,  being  a  part  of  the  premises  described 
in  the  deed  of  B.  C.  Evans  to  the  Bev.  Patrick 
CBeime,  dated  May  5,  1849,  and  recorded  in  the 
Registry  of  Deeds  for  the  County  of  Xorfolk,  Book 
136,  page  310;  Provided  the  regulations  which  have  or 
may  be  established  in  conformity  to  the  provision  of 
the  ordinance  and  orders  of  the  dty  council  in  relation 
to  the  burial  grounds  and  intermits  of  the  dead  are 
complied  with." 
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D0B0HB8TBB  BUttYOTG-OBOUNDS 

• 

The  Seven  Burlal-Groands  In  the  Sixteenth  Ward  •  •  •  The  Old  Bunin^-Groand, 
1G31  •••  Early  Capon  Gravestone  •  •  Very  Ancient  liorlzontal  Slabs  •■  • 
Enigmatical  Inscriptionn,  1644,  1G48,  and  1G59  •  •  •  Monamcnt  to  General 
Unmphrcy  Atheiton  •  •  >  Carknis  Epitaph  of  William  PM)le  •  •  •  John  Foster* 
the  IngMiioas  llftthemattolui  wd  8eholar**>Toinb  of  Ber.  Blehud 
Mather  •  •  •  Bld^r  Junee  Hamphrey  •  •  •  Lieutenant  -  Governor  WHIitm 
Stooghton  •  •  •  Elder  Hopcstlll  Clap  •  ■ .  Royall  Family  Tomb  •  •  •  Orare  of 
Miriam  Wood,  the  old  School  Dame  •  •  ■  Deacon  Jamca  Blake  •  •  •  Daniel 
Davenport,  the  Old  Sexton  •  •  •  South  Burylng-Ground,  1814  •  •  •  Dorchester 
Cemetery,  1848*-' Roman  Catholic  Cemetery  on  Norfolk  street,  1850 ••• 
Mount  Hopo  Cemetery  and  GathoUo  Baryiug-Gronnd**>Oednr  GioTe 
Cemeteij,  1868. 

DoBOHBSTBR,  BOW  a  Constituent  part  of  Boston,  bearing, 

numerically  speaking-,  the  designation  as  the  Sixteenth 
"Ward,  has  seven  l)ui  uil-places;  the  OKI  Biir\  ius^-Ground 
on  Stoughton  street:  the  South  Burying-Ground  on 
Washington  street,  near  the  Lower  Mills;  the  Dorches- 
ter Cemetery  on  19'orfolk  street;  the  Roman  Catholic 
Cemetery,  also  on  ISTorfolk  street;  Mount  Hope  Ceme- 
tery, partly  in  Dorchester,  on  AV'alk  Hill  street;  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Cemetery,  contiguous  to  Mount  Hope 
Cemetery;  and  the  New  Cemetery  recently  laid  out  on 
Adams  street,  bearing  the  name  of  the  Cedar  Grove 
Cemetery. 

During  the  first  few  of  the  earliest  years  of  the  town 
of  Dorchester,  as  it  is  coi^ectui*ed  by  anti(^uaries,  the 
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place  of  bnrial  was  situated  near  where  the  first  meeting- 

honsc  was  erected,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  comer  formed 
hy  the  junction  of  Pleasant  and  Cottage  streets;  but 
this  spot  could  not  have  been  long,  nor  much  in  use,  for 
m  J^ovember  1633,  the  fathers  of  the  town  agreed  upon 
having  a  burying-gronnd  on  the  comer  of  Ihe  present 
Stoughton  street  and  Boston  avenue,  and  on  the  third 
of  March,  1634,  they  hiid  out  for  the  purpose  a  lot  of 
five  rods  square,  the  nucleus  of  the  present  cemetery, 
which  contains  about  three  acres  of  laud.  In  this  inters 
esting  spot  were  buried  the  forefathers  of  Dorchester, 
and  here  can  be  seen  in  good  preservation  the  memo- 
rials which  the  iilial  piety  of  their  posterity  have  placed 
in  respect  to  their  virtues  and  good  names.  Here  can 
be  found  several  gravestones  bearing  the  earliest  dates 
of  any  of  the  ancient  inscriptions  in  New  England;  yet 
appearances  are  snch  as  to  give  room  for  reasonable 
doubt  as  to  their  being  of  the  extreme  antiquity  that 
their  dates  might  lead  incautious  persons  to  infer.  The 
oldest  date  is  1638;  but  the  inscription  is  put  upon  the 
stone  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ^ve  conclusive  evidence 
that  the  sculptor's  work  was  not  performed  earlier  than 
the  year  1653,  and  probably  later  than  1800.  The 
inscription  is  as  follows: 

HERK 

LI£8  THE  BODIES  OF 
MB.  ^Ainfj^i^T*  CAPBN 
&  XSa.  JOAN  CAPZN  BIB 

wm;  HB  T>mD  mov.  8 
1688.  Am>  76  TBABS 

&     SHE     DIED  MARCH 

2  6  1  6  5  3 
AQ£D    76  TEABB. 

In  the  ndghborhood  of  this  stone,  near  the  comer  of 
the  two  streeto,  are  two  yery  andent-looking,  horizontal 
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alabs,  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  placed  oyer 
graves  earlier  than  those  which  bear  inscriptions;  and 

it  is  not  unreasonable  to  believe,  that  the  iraditioiijuy 
Btories  about  their  being  placed  there  to  prevent  the 
disturbance  of  the  dead  by  the  wild  animals,  are  correct. 

On  a  small  square  horizontal  slab  of  dark  slatestone 
may  be  read  two  poetical  enigmas,  the  subjects  of  which 
have  baffled  the  skill  of  the  very  persevering  and  ingen-  ' 
ious  anti({uaries  and  genealogists  of  Dorchester.  This 
slab  does  not  appear  as  old  as  its  inscriptions  indicate, 
and  it  may  have  been  placed  in  the  yard  as  late  as  the 
year  1659,  when  a  similar  inscription  was  dated,  if  not 
at  a  period  somewhat  subsequent  to  that  The  inscrip- 
tions are: 

ABBL  ■  Bit  •  OrFBBIHO  *  ACOBPTBD  •  It 
HI8*  BODT  TO*  THE*  OBATB*  HZ8*  BO  VLB*  TO*  BUB 
OH  *  OCXOBBBS  *  TWBNTYB  *  AXO  *  KO  *  XOBB 
nr    *   THB   *   TBABB  *  SDCIXBlf   *  SDVDBED    *  4A 

8VBMITE  •  8VBMITTED  •  TO  *  HER  '  UEAVENI.T  *  KINO 
BEING-  A  •  FLOWER  •  OF  *  THAT  '  .F-TERXAL  •  SPUING 
NEABE'  3-  YEARS-  OLD*  SUE*  DYED'  IN  -  HEAVEN'  TO*  WAITE 
THB  *  TEABB   *  WAS  *    SIXTEEN  *  HUBDBED  *  48 

The  third  inscription,  its  stone  not  to  be  fonnd,  has 

been  preserved  by  an  ancient  grave-digger,  now  resting 
from  his  labors  beneath  the  turf  of  the  same  yard,  and 
is  as  follows: 

SuBJOT  aubmiUed  down  to  dntt, 
Her  Mill  ueenda  up  to  (lie  Jut; 

At  neer     old  she  did  resign. 
Her  Mill**  gone  to  Christ,  year  '50. 

The  following  inscription,  on  the  large  horizontal 
tablet  placed  over  the  remains  of  Major-G^eral  Hum- 
phrey Atherton^  may  without  any  doubt  be  considered  as 
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old  as  the  date  connected  with  it.  General  Atheiton 
was  a  man  of  considerable  osefhlness  in  the  colony^  hav- 
ing held  many  important  offices,  and  at  the  time  of  his 

death  Avas  the  incumbent  of  the  highest  militiiry  position 
in  Massachusetts.  lie  may  be  said  to  have  died  in  the 
service  of  his  country;  for  on  returning  home  early  on 
the  morning  after  the  sisteenth  of  September,  1661,  from 
Boston  CSommon,  where  he  had  been  reviewing  the 
troops,  he  came,  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  m  colHsion 
"with  a  stray  cow,  and  was  thrown  from  his  horse  and 
killed.  He  was  buried  with  great  pomj)  and  display  as 
is  shown  in  his  epitaph,  which  is  carefiilly  cut  upon  the 
stone  under  the  image  of  a  naked  sword,  the  emblem  of 
high  military  rank.  The  inscription  is  in  capitals,  and 
as  follows: 

Ilraro  •  lyes  •  ovr  *  captainc  •  and  major  •  of  •  SvfTolk  *  was  •  withall 
A  -  goodly  *  magistrate*  tes  *  he  *  and  *  major  -  geuorall 
Two*  troTiM'  of  hon*  with*  hime*  here*  came*  arch*  worfh*bir  love*  did  •  orave 
Ten  *  companyes  *  of*  foot  *  aim  *  movmlng  •  marcht  *  to  *  his  •  grave 
Jjet  *  an  *  that*  read  *  be  *  STie « to  *  keep  •  the  •  ftith  *  as  •  he  ■  bath  *  don 
With  *  Chriiit  *  he  ■  li  vs  *  no  w  crownd  *  his  *  name"  was  *  Ilvmphrey  *  Athertcm 
He  *  dyed  •  the  *  16  *  of  *  September  *  1661. 

There  are  many  interestmg  memorials  in  this  yard. 
Those  of  Ber.  Bichard  Mather  and  Eev.  Josiah  Flinty 
the  first  of  whom  died  on  the  twenty-second  of  April, 

lOGO,  ag-ed  seventy-three  years,  ancl  the  latter  on  the 
fifteenth  of  September,  1G80,  aged  thirty-five,  are  of 
the  only  early  clergymen  of  the  town.  Of  the  ancient 
schoolmasters,  there  may  be  seen  the  gravestone  of  Mr. 
'William  Pole  (or  Poole,  as  it  shonld  be),  a  very  aged 
man,  who  died  on  the  twenty-fonrth  of  Febrnary,  1G74- 
75,  aged  eighty-one  years.  This  old  settler  was  in 
Dorchester  as  early  as  1630,  and  subsequently  was  for 
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a  while  in  Tannton,  where  he  was  a  captain  of  the  train 

band  and  a  representative  to  the  General  Court.  On 
his  return  to  Dorchester  he  served  in  a  double  capacity, 
as  to^vn  elerk  and  schoolinnster.  Like  many  other 
remarkable  persons,  when  his  final  days  approached^ 
he  wrote  his  own  epitaph,  and  his  posterity  had  the  same 
faithMly  cut  in  capital  letters  upon  his  tombstone,  as 
follows: 

HEBE  •  LIETH  -  BOBIED  -  TX  •  BODT  -  OF 
MB.  WnXIAX-POOLB^AGRIhSl-TEABS 

WH0-DIED-TB-2&TH,  OF-FEBRUARY-Df 
YE-YERK  1       6       7  4. 

Ye  -  epitaph  -  of-  William  -  Pole  -  which  -  hee  -  hemself 
made  -  while  -  ho  -  was  -yet-  liuing-  in-  remcmbrance-of 
his  -  own  -  death  -  &  -  left  -  it  -  to  -  be  -  ingravcn  -  on  -  hia 
tomb  •  y  t  -  so  -  being  -  dead  -  he  -  might  •  warn  -  posterity 
or^resemblanoe-of-apdead-man-bespealdng-ye-reader. 
Ho  -  passenger  •  tb  •  worth  •  thy  •  paines  -  too  -  stay 
A  —  take  —  a  —  dead  —  mana  —  lesson  —by  —  ye  —  wtj 
J-  was  -  what— now— tboQ— art— ft— thon— shalt— he 
What  -  J  •  am  -  now  •  what  -  oods  - 1  wixt  -  me  -  &  -  thee 
Now  -  go  -  thy  -  way  -  bvt  -  stay  -  take  -  on  -  word  -  more 
Thy-slnf-for-ought-  Ihou-knowesf-stands-yc-  next  -dore 
Death  -  in  -  ye  -  dore  -  yea  -  dore  -  of  -  Heaven  -  or  -  Ilell 
Bo  -  warned  -  be  -  armed  -  believe  -  repent  -  fairewell. 

It  is  somewhat  astonishing  that  stone-catters  of  the 

olden  time  should  not  oidy  misj^pell  names,  but  make 
mistakes  in  figures;  and  yet  so  they  did,  as  is  strongly 
illustrated  in  the  case  of  Goodman  Poole.  This  care- 
lessness often  makes  much  confusion  for  antiquaries. 

One  of  the  most  learned  men  in  Dorchester  was 
yoiuig  Mr.  John  Foster,  son  of  Capt.  Hopestill  Foster. 
This  young  man  was  educated  at  Harvard  College, 
where  he  gi*aduated  in  the  year  1G07.  He  was  an 
nniyersal  genius;  he  was  ^'the  ingenious  mathematidan 
and  printer"  and  schoolmaster.  It  is  said  of  him  that 
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he  designed  the  ''seal  or  arms  of  ye  colony,^  the  Indian 
idth  a  how  and  arrow,  and  the  famous  motto,  ^^Come 

over  and  help  iis."  He  died  on  the  jiiiilh  of  Septeinl)er, 
1G81,  aged  only  thuty-thrce  yeari:?,  and  yet  had  aceom- 
plished  much  to  keep  his  name  in  pleasant  remembrance. 
^*'Atb  UU  wa  Cenmta  erai — Skill  was  his  cash." 

One  of  the  most  noted  tombs  in  the  Dorchester 
graveyard,  is  that  of  Rev.  Richard  Mather,  father  of  the 
distin^ished  Rev.  Increase  blather,  and  grandfather  of 
the  remarkable  Rev.  Cotton  Mather,  and  great-grand- 
father of  the  notorious  loyalist  and  wag,  Bev.  Mather 
Byles.  His  inscription  is  upon  a  horizontal  tablet,  and 
18  as  follows: 

D.  O.  Al-  Sackt? 
■RirnARDiTs  ITic  DoHMiT  Matiif.rus 

(SED  NEC  TOTUS  NKC  MORA  DiUTURNA) 
LiETATUS  GeNXTISSE  PaKES 

Incebtum  est  utbum  Doctiob  ak  Melior 
Anhcux  &  Gloria  non  Qustoit  Hvmau 

Diuincly  Tlich  &  Learned  Richard  Mather 
Sons  like  Ilim  Prophets  Great  Reioicd  this  Father 
Short  Time  His  Sleeping  Dust  herescouerd  dowo 

Not  His  Ascended  Spirit  or  "Rinown. 
U.  D.  M.  In  Ang.  16.  An.  In.  Dorc:  N-A.  3-1  An. 
Obt.  Apr.  22  IGOU  ^t  sua:  73  ^ 

James  Humphrey,  one  of  the  Ruling  Elders  of  the 
Church,  died  on  the  twelfth  of  May,  1686,  in  his  seventy- 
eighth  year;  and  a  poetic  inscription,  written  in  acrostic 
verses,  was  placed  over  his  tomb,  in  the  year  1731,  when 
it  was  repah^  by  his  grandson,  Jonas.  It  is  said  of 
Elder  "  Ilumfrey,''  that  a  short  time  before  his  decease, 
he  intimated  a  desire  to  be  buried  in  the  same  vault 
with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mather ;  but  circumstances  preventing, 
his  remains  were  deposited  in  a  grave  near  his  beloved 
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pastor,  in  the  westerly  part  of  the  old  indosnre.  The 
lines,  written  in  the  uBnal  gravestone  style^  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

I  nclos'd  wUliin  this  Shrine  is  Precious  Dust| 
A  nd  only  waits  for  th'  Rising  of  the  Just 
M  ost  usefull  he  Liv'd  adorn'd  his  stiition 
£  Ten  to  old  Age  served  bis  Gencratiou: 
8  imse  his  Decease  fho^t  of  with  Yenemtioii. 

H  ow  great  a  Blessing  tbifl  Buling  Elder  he, 

U  nto  this  CnTmcn  &  Town  &  Pastobs  Tluree? 

M  ATIIER  ho  first  did  by  him  IT»>lp  rocciuo, 
F  LINT  he  did  next  his  Burthen  much  relicue: 
U  euowu'd  DANFORTII  did  he  Assist  with  SkilL 
E  stecm'd  High  by  all:  Bear  Fruit  untill 
Y  ielding  to  Death  his  Glorious  Seat  did  Fill. 

On  the  seventh  of  July,  1701,  died  Lientenant-Gh>v- 

emor  William  Stoiighton,  aged  seventy  years,  one  of 
the  most  useful  men  in  the  colony.  lie  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1650,  prepared  himself  for  the  min- 
istry and  preached  awhile  in  England^  was  a  member  of 
the  Gonncil,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Superior  Court,  and 
Lientenant-Govemor  of  the  Province,  acting  as  Govei^ 
nor  many  years.  He  is  most  favorably  remembered  for 
Ms  benefactions  to  his  Alma  Plater,  to  whieh  he  gave 
one  thousand  poimds.  A  building  tliat  bore  his  name, 
but  has  now  been  superseded  by  another  stiU  retaining 
it,  was  built  at  his  expense,  and  property  was  left  by  him 
for  the  support  of  poor  scholars.  He  lies  buried  be- 
neath an  imposing  tablet,  which  has  been  restored  at  the 
expense  of  the  college,  and  upon  which  is  a  very  learned 
Latin  inscription,  said  to  have  be^  written  by  Cotton 
Mather,  but  believed  to  be  a  paraphrase  of  that  of  the 
renowned  Blaise  Paschal.  It  has  been  translated  into 
English  as  follows: 
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HERK  LIES 

WILLIAM  STOUGIITON',  Esquiri;, 
Lieutenant,  afterwards  Governor, 
Of  the  Frovioce  ol  Massachusetts 
in  New  England, 
Also 

(Mat  Jii4ge  of  the  Superior  Court 
in  theMune  ProTince, 
A  man  of  wedlock  unknown, 
I>eyoat  in  Religion, 
Renowned  for  Virtue, 
Famous  for  Erudition, 
Acute  in  Jud:j:cmcQt, 
Equally  Illustrious  by  Kindness  and  Spirit, 
A  Lover  of  Equity, 
A  Defender  of  the  Laws, 
Foonder  of  StonghUm  Hall, 
A  moet  Disdngoislied  Patron  of  Letters  and 

Literaiy  Moi, 
A  most  strenuous  Opponent  of  Impiety  and 

Vice. 

Rhetoricians  dch'ght  in  Him  as  Eloquent, 
Writers  are  acqnainfed  with  Ilim  as  Elegant, 
Pliil()so[)lH'rs  .seek  Ilim  as  Wise. 
Doctors  know  Ilim  us  a  Theologian, 
The  Devout  revere  Him  as  Grave, 
All  admire  Wm\  unknown  by  All 
Yot  known  to  all. 
What  need  of  more.  Traveller?  Whom  have 
we  lost  — 
STOUGIITON I 
Alasl 

I  have  said  suilicicut,  Tears  presfli 
I  keep  silence, 
lie  lived  Seventy  Years; 
On  the  Seventh  of  July,  in  the  Year  of  Safety  . 

1701, 
He  Died. 
Alas!  Alas!  What  Grief  I 


The  gravestone  of  Elder  Hopestill  Clap  (son  of 
the  noted  Capt.  Koger  Clap,  who  commanded  the  Castle 
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in  Boston  Harbor  many  years  under  the  colonial  govem- 
ment,  and  whose  gravestone  is  now  standing  in  King's 

Chapel  Burylug-Groimd  in  Boston)  may  be  seen,  with 
an  inscripUou  written  by  Hey.  John  Dauibrth,  his 
pastor: 

HERE  LIES   IXTKRRED   YE  ' 
BODY  OF  ELDER  UOl'ESTILL 
CLAP      WHO  DECEASED 
aBPtSlIBBB  2d    17  19 
AOBD       79  TXAB8. 

His  Dust  Waits  Till  The  Jubile 
Shall  Thon  Sliinc  Brighter  then  yc  Skie 
Shall  meet  &  Join  (to  Part  no  more) 
His  Soul  Thats  Glorified  Before 
Pastors  &  Churches  JIappj  He 
With  Baling  Elders  Such  A»  He 
Present  TJseflil  Abeent  Wanted 
Lia'd    Deiired    Died  Lemented. 

The  following  inscription  was  placed  over  the  grave 
of  an  ancient  school-mistresSy  which  may  be  noticed  in 
the  oldest  part  of  the  gronnd: 

HERB  LTE8  YE  BODY 
OF  ^TTRIAM  WOOD 

•  FORMERLY  WIFE  TO  JOHN  SMITH 

AGED  73  YEARS 

DIED     OCTOBER    YE  19TH 

1        7        0        6  . 

A  Woman  well  beloved  of  all 

her  neighbours  from  her  care  of  small 
Folks  education  their  number  being  great 

that  when  she  d3'id  she  scarsely  left  her  mate 
So  Wise  Di8cre[ct]  was  her  behayionre 

that  ahe  was  well  esteemed  by  neighbours 
She  ttr'd  in  love  with  an  to  dy 

so  let  her  mt  [to]  Btetnaiiy. 

A  very  long  and  excellent  inscription  may  be  found 
upon  the  tomb  of  the  family  of  Koyall,  in  which  were 
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bulled  William  Royall,  of  !N'orth  Yarmouth,  who  died 
on  the  seventh  of  KoTemberi  1724,  in  the  eighty-fiyfth 
year  of  his  age;  and  of  Hon.  Isaac  Boyall,  of  Charles- 
town,  who  died  on  the  seventh  of  June,  1739,  aged  six- 
ty-seven years. 

Another  epitaph  which  is  somewhat  curious  is  in  this 
old  yard,  so  remarkable  for  its  peculiar  inscnptions, 
which  were  fi^nently  made  more  plain  by  the  hand  of 
old  Daniel  Davenport,  the  sexton,  and  Old  Mortality," 
of  Dorchester,  and  which  have  been  preserved  by  a 
distinguished  antiquary,  who  has  made  accui^ate  copies 
of  all  within  the  cemetery,  is: 

Here  lyes  buried  ye  body 
of  Mr.  James  Blakb 
who  departed  this  life 
Octr.  Sfid,  178S,  Aged  80 
years  &  2  months. 
He  WIS  A  member  in  1^11 
oommnnion  wiCh  ye  dmrdh 
of  Ohrist  in  Dorcliester 
above  C6  years,  nnd  a  Deacon 
of  ye  same  Church  above  35  yean. 

Seyen  years  Strong  Pain  doth  end  at  last, 
BQs  weary  Days  &  Nights  are  past; 
The  Way  is  Rough,  ye  End  is  Peace; 
Sliort  Fain  gives  plaoe  to  endless  ease. 

Perhaps  this  description  of  the  Old  Bnrying-Groimd 

cannot  be  better  closed  than  by  giving  the  inscription  on 
the  stone  standing  upon  the  grave  of  the  old  sexton. 
This  is  furnished  by  Mr.  Ebenezer  Clajop,  an  eminent 
antiquaiy  of  Dorchester,  who  saw  '^Old  Mortality"  dig- 
gmg  and  preparing  his  own  grave  a  third  of  a  century 
ago.  The  old  man,  after  delving  in  his  profession  abont 
half  a  century,  (lied  at  Dorchester  at  a  very  advanced 
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ago;  and  at  his  dcooasc  was  the  oldest  male  inhabitant- 
of  Dorchester.  The  foUowmg  is  the  inacriptioiiy  which 
was  written  by  his  former  pastor,  Ber.  Thaddeos 

Mason  Harris,  D.  D.,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
antiquaries  and  conscientious  historians  of  the  day,  and 
who  left  two  genoratious  behind  him  to  exemplify  his 
Industry  and  research: 

This  grave  was  dug  and  finished 
In  the  Year  1833 

DAIOEL  BATENFOBT, 
when  he  bad  been  Sexton 
in  DcneheBter 

twenty  scvon  yoars, 
bad  attended  IVlo  funerals, 
and  dug  734  graves. 

Am  Sexton  with  mj  spade  I  leaned 

To  delTO  beneattk  the  sod; 
Where  boil  j  to  the  earth  retomed, 

Bat  spirit  to  its  God. 

Tears  twenty  seven  this  toil  I  bOVSy 

And  midst  deaths  oft  was  spared 
Seven  hundred  graves  and  thirty  four  I  dug 

Then  iiiiiH'  j^rrparcd. 
And  when  ut  hust  1  too  must  die 

Some  else  the  bell  will  toll; 
As  here  my  Mortal  relics  lie, 

May  heaven  receive  mj  souL 

Mr.  Davenport  lived  nearly  a  generation  of  years 

after  he  had  thns  prepared  for  his  own  burial ;  and  dur- 
ing most  of  this  lime  continued  his  avocation  as  sexton. 
He  attended  probably  live  hundred  more  funerals  after 
digg^g  his  own  g^ave,  having  his  son  William  for  a 
colleague  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  Snch  were  his  feel- 
ings for  the  Old  Burpng-Ground  that  he  lingered  about 
it  to  the  last,  and  regarded  it  as  liis  own  piLiibant  home, 
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as  it  had  already  been  that  of  his  worldly  emolument. 

The  following  inscription  tells  the  visitor  wlu  ii  this  old 
man  ceased  from  his  eaithly  labors,  and  when  he  was 
garnered  into  the  field  where  he  had  laid  to  rest  so  many 
of  bis  old  acqnaintances  and  fellow-townsmen: 

lie  tlicd  Dcccm1)er  24.  l^^OO, 
aged  ST  years,  G  nios,  19  da3'8. 
He  buriL'd  liom  March  3,  ISOC  • 
to  May  12  lSo2 
one  thousand  eight  hundrml  <&  thirty  seven 
Pencils. 

William  Dayenport,  son  of  the  old  sexton,  after  be 
had  buried  twelve  hundred  and  sixty-seven  persons,  died 
in  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  gathered  to  his 
father. 

The  South  Buiying-Ground,  which  ranks  second  m 
age  in  Dorchester,  is  situated  on  Washington  street, 
near  the  Lower  Mills,  and  was  established  in  1814,  the 

first  interment  being  made  on  the  twentieth  of  May  of 
that  year. 

Rev.  John  Codman,  D.  D.,  who  died  on  the  twenty- 
third  of  December,  1847,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five  years, 
beqneathed  to  the  Second  Parish  a  lot  of  land  for  burial 

pnrposes  on  ^^'oHblk  street.  This  was  consecrated  as 
the  "Dorchester  Cemetery,"  on  the  twenty-seventh  of 
October,  1848,  the  day  that  the  remains  of  this  dis- 
tinguished theologian  were  removed  from  their  original 
place  of  deposit  to  the  family  tomb  within  the  enclosure. 
The  first  burial  iu  the  cemetery  was  made  eight  days 
previous. 

The  other  burying-ground  on  Norfolk  street  origi- 
nally contained  about  ten  acres,  but  has  been  consid- 
erably enlarged.  It  was  purchased  on  the  twelfth  of 
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August,  1850,  of  John  Tolraau,  and  has  been  used  for 
the  interment  of  Roman  Catholics. 

Mount  Hope  Cemetery  and  the  Koman  Catholic 
Buiying-Ground  near  it  have  been  mentioned  in  a  for- 
mer chapter. 

In  the  year  1867,  a  rural  cemetery  was  laid  out  by 
the  town  of  Dorchester  on  Adams  and  ^niton  streets, 
near  the  Lower  Mills.  It  is  designated  as  Cedar  Groye 
Cemetery,  and  contains' a  little  more  than  forty  acres 
of  land.  It  IB  under  the  control  and  management  of  a 
board  of  five  commlseioners  under  the  authority  of  a 
special  act  of  the  legislature,  approved  by  the  gov- 
ernor on  the  sixteenth  of  March,  1868,  granting  powers 
similar  to  those  under  which  Forest  Hills  and  Mount 
Hope  hare  become  so  attractiye  as  burial-places  of 
the  dead.  This  cemetery  affords  a  very  conmderable 
variety  of  surface  and  material,  and  presents  extensive 
and  delightful  views  of  the  neighboring  country  and 
Neponset  River,  which  flows  by  its  southerly  borders. 
In  the  process  of  its  improyement  a  good  degree  of 
success  has  been  attained  in  preserving  the  distinctlTe 
natural  beauties  of  the  place,  while  turning  them  to 
useful  account  in  the  general  purpose  for  which  the 
grounds  are  designed.  The  original  cost  of  the  land 
was  about  twenty-fiye  thousand  dollars,  and  since  tiie 
commencement  of.  the  enterprise  further  sums  to  the 
amount  of  thirty  thousand  dollars  have  been  appropri- 
ated for  improvements.  By  the  provisions  of  the  act 
above-mentioned,  a  portion  of  the  grounds  was  set 
apart  as  a  free  public  burial-place  for  the  inhabitants 
of  Dordiester,  the  remaimng  portions  to  be  sold  in 
lots,  and  the  proceeds  devoted  exclusively  to  the  pre- 
servation and  embellishment  of  the  cemetery.  Pro- 
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yision  is  also  made  for  the  application  of  trust  ftinds 
to  special  purposes,  and  for  the  care  of  particular  lots. 

The  grounds  are  laid  out  in  accordance  vdth  designs 
by  L.  Briggs,  Esq.,  under  the  direction  of  William 
Pope,  Henry  J.  ^NTazro,  IN'athan  Carruthy  Henry  L. 
Pierce  and  Albe  C.  Clar^  commissioners. 


GHAPTEB  XXI. 


HISTOBY  OF  B08T0K  OOHMOIT. 

Brroneons  Idea  that  the  Common  Was  Given  to  the  Town  •  •  •  Bought  of  WilHam 
Blaxton  in  1G34  •  •  •  Kciiioval  of  Blaxton  to  Stiuiy  nil!,  and  his  Decease  in 
IfiT'j . .  •  Rate  Haised  for  Pa\  in;;  for  the  Peninsula  •  • .  Famous  Deposition  of 
John  OUlia  aud  Others  iu  16d4  •  •  •  The  Duponcats  •  •  •  Danger  of  Losing 
the  Common  •  •  •  Common  L«nd  Besemd  fbr  Fntora  Benefit  ot  tlie  Town 
•  •  •  EstabUstament  of  the  Common  In  1640  •  •  •  Title  to  the  Whole  Pentnsain 
Obtained  by  Charter,  bj  Parcbase  of  tiie  Indiana  In  1680,  and  of  Mr.  Blaxton 
In  1634  •  •  •Quitclaim  Release  of  Charles  JosIa.s,  alias  Wampatuck,  in  IG85  •  • ' 
Town  Orders  ronccrnini;  the  Common,  and  its  T'se  for  Pasturage  of  Cows 
and  Slieep  •  •  •  Sale  of  the  Common  Land  Kestrictod  to  the  Consent  of  the 
Inhabitants  •••  Cuw  Keeper,  auU  Shepherd  Appointed  •••  Town  Orders 
Agi^Bt  AtMites  of  the  Common  •  •  •  The  FrObaUe  ConmeneemeDl  of  Inter- 
nal Health  Arrangementa  •  •  •  The  Improvement  of  the  Common  GonOded  to 
the  Selectmen  •••Provision  of  the  Cl^  Charter  Sespeoting  the  Common, 
by  which  It  cannot  be  Leased  nor  Sold  bj  the  City  Connell. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  part  of  Boston  in  which  its  citi- 
zens feel  more  pride  than  in  its  Common.  This  tract  of 
abont  forty-five  acres  has  from  the  early  days  of  the 

town  bt'cu  the  free  iiml  undisputed  jiro])erty  of  its  inliabi- 
tants.  Many  persons  have  supposed  that  it  was  given 
to  the  town,  but  this  is  not  ti*ue;  for  it  was  purchased  of 
Mr.  William  Blaxton,  he  who  was  seated  apon  the 
peninsula  when  the  colonists  came  to  Massachusetts,  and 
who  so  genei'ously  invited  them  to  his  hospitable  a]>ode, 
where  so  bountifully  flowed  the  purest  water  from  his 
living  spring.  For  about  four  years  after  the  removal 
of  the  colonists  to  Boston,  they  dwelt  contentedly  with 
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their  host;  and  in  the  year  1634^  the  reviirend  gentle- 
man,  undoubtedly  desiring  a  greater  fireedom  and  less 
interruption  fh>m  company,  or,  as  it  has  been  said,  that 

he  mi^ht  escape  the  lord-brethren  of  I^ew  England,  as 
he  had  previously  endeavored  to  avoid  the  lord-bishops 
of  Old  England— quitted  his  peninsula,  or  ^^neck,"  as 
it  was  anciently  called,  to  the  sole  enjoyment  of  his 
guests,  and«departed  to  a  place  near  Proyidence,  called 
by  him  Study  ITill,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  bis 
days  with  his  family  in  quiet,  and  died  on  the  twenty- 
sixth  of  May,  1675,  just  before  the  breaking  out  of  the 
I^arraganset  war.  Before  leaving  Boston,  however, 
he  sold  all  his  interest  in  the  peninsula,  except  in  six 
acres,  where  liis  house  stood,  to  the  colonists,  for  thirty 
]>oiinds.  The  money  therefor  was  raised  by  a  rate,  as  is 
shown  by  the  following  entry  in  the  first  book  of  the 
town's  records,  under  date  of  the  tenth  of  JS^ovember, 
1634:  —  "Item,  y*  Edmund  .Qumsey,  Samuel  Wilbore, 
Will"  Boston  [Balston] ,  Edward  Hutchinson  the  elder, 
"Will"  Cheesbrougli,  tlie  constable,  shall  make  &  as- 
sesse  all  these  rates,  viz^  a  rate  of  30£  to  Mr.  Black- 
Bton,"  etc  The  following  deposition,  now  printed  from 
the  original  document,  which  is  sanctioned  by  the  well 
known  autograph  signatures  of  Governor  Bradstrect 
and  Judge  Sewall,  was  taken  in  1084  to  perpetuate 
the  evidence  of  the  fact,  as  probably  no  deed  was  taken 
from  Mr.  Blaxton  at  the  time  of  the  release;  and  cer- 
tainly none  was  ever  recorded  in  the  records  of  the 
county  or  colony  (those  of  deeds  commencing  about 
the  year  1640).  The  earliest  entries  in  the  town  vol- 
ume, previous  to  September  1634,  have  been  irrecover- 
ably lost;  therefore  if  such  a  fact  had  ever  been  re- 
corded by  the  town  authorities,  all  evidence  thereof 
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has  been  lost.  This  interesting  document  is  in  the 
following  words: 

"The  Deposition  of  John  Odlin  aged  about  Eighty- 
two  yeares,  Robert  "Walker  aged  about  Seventy  Eight 
yea  res,  Francis  Hudson  aged  about  Sixty  eight  yeares, 
and  William  Lytherland  aged  about  Seventy  Six  yeares. 
These  Deponents  being  ancient  dwellers  and*  Inhabitants 
of  the  Town  of  Boston  in  New-England  from  the  time 
of  the  first  planting  and  setling  thereof  and  continuing 
BO  at  this  day,  do  jointly  testify  and  depose  that  in  or 
about  the  yeare  of  our  Lord  One  thousand  Six  hundred 
thirty  and  ffour  the  then  present  Inhabitants  of  s^  Town 
of  Boston  (of  whome  the  Hono*"*  John  Winthrop  Esq' 
Governo''  of  the  Colony  was  cheife)  did  treate  and  Agree 
with  M'  William  Blackstone  for  the  purchase  of  his  Es- 
tate and  right  in  any  Lands  lying  within  the  s"^  neck  of 
Land  called  Boston,  and  for  s^  purchase  agreed  that 
every  householder  should  pay  Six  Shillings,  which  was 
accordingly  collected  none  paying  less  some  considerably 
more  then  Six  Shillings,  and  the  s**  same  collected  was 
deliyered  and  paid  to  Blackstone  to  his  full  content 
&  satisfaction;  in  consideration  whereof  hee  Sold  unto 
the  then  Inhabitants  of  s'  Town  and  their  heires  and 
assignes  for  ever  his  whole  right  &  interest  in  all  and 
every  of  the  Lands  lying  within  s*^  neck,  Keserving  onely 
unto  himselfe  about  Six  acres  of  Land  on  the  point 
oonunonly  called  Blackstons  point  on  part  whereof  his 
then  dwelling  house  stood;  after  which  purchase  the 
Town  laid  out  a  place  for  a  trayning  field;  wMch  erer 
since  and  now  is  used  for  that  purpose  &  for  the  feed- 
ing of  Cattell;  Robert  AValker,  &  Lytherland  fur- 
ther Testify  that  M'  Blackstone  bought  a  Stock  of 
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Cows  with  the  Money  he  rec**  as  above  and  Bemoved  & 
dwelt  near  Providence  where  he  liv'd  till  y*  day  of  his 
death. 

« Deposed  this  10^^  of  June  1684.  by  John  Odlin, 
Robert  Walker,  ^Francis  Hudson,  &  William  Lyther- 
land  according  to  thdr  respective  Testimonye 
**Befin»ii8 

S.  BBADSTREET,  GonV. 
•«  SAM  SEWALL,  Awbt" 

The  original  document  has  upon  its  l)ack  the  follow- 
ing indorsement:  —  "John  Odlin  <fcc  their  depositions 
ab^  Blackstons  Sale  of  his  Land  in  Boston." 

The  foregoing  instrument  is  of  great  interest,  as  it 
contains  the  evidence  of  the  purchase  of  the  peninsula 
of  Boston,  upon  the  testimony  of  four  of  the  most 
ancient  men  of  the  town,  three  of  whom  lived  to  a  very 
great  age,  and  were  among  the  last  survivors  of  the  first 
comers  to  the  town. 

Odlin  was  a  cutler  by  trade,  and  died  on  the  eigh- 
teenth of  December,  1685,  a  little  over  a  year  after  the 
deposition  was  taken.  Hudson  was  the  fishennan  who 
gave  name  to  Hudson's  Point,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
one  of  the  very  first  who  landed  on  the  peninsula  from 
li^inthrop's  company;  he  died  on  the  third  of  Kovember, 
1700,  aged  eighty-two  years.  Walker  was  a  weaver, 
and  died  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  May,  1G87,  aged  eighty- 
one  years.  Lytherlaud,  being  a  supporter  of  Mrs.  Ann 
Hutchinson  in  her  peculiar  religious  dogmas,  left-  the 
town  and  took  up  his  abode  at  Newport,  B.  I.,  where  he 
was  for  many  years  the  town  der^  and  where  he  died 
at  an  advanced  age. 

The  deposition  of  these  aged  men  proves  satisfacto- 
rily that  the  peninsula,  and  consequently  the  Common, 

88 
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was  bought  and  paid  for  by  the  townsmen;  and  it  also 
shows  that  a  poiliun  of  tlic  town  was  set  off  as  a  train- 
ing field  very  soon  after  the  purchase. 

The  townsmen,  however,  by  a  narrow-minded  policy, 
which  took  a  sndden  start  one  public  lecture  day,  came 
very  near  losing  the  training  field,  the  loss  of  which 
would  have  deprived  the  ancient  cows  of  many  a  mouth- 
ful of  sweet  grass,  and  tlie  present  generation  of  their 
beautiful  Common.  It  appears  that  the  inhabitants 'of 
the  town  met  after  lecture  on  the  eleventh  of  December, 
1634,  for  the  purpose  of  choosing  seven  men,  to  divide 
among  themselves  the  town  lands,  then  lately  fully  ac- 
quired by  purchase  of  Mr.  Blaxton;  and,  in  order  to 
carry  out  the  affair  secretly,  they  voted  by  written  bal- 
lots. They  undoubtedly  wanted  more  acres  for  rmsing 
potatoes  and  cabbages.  The  result  was,  that  they  left 
out  of  office  several  of  the  chief  men  who  had  ])ofore 
managed  the  town's  allairs  as  a  Board  (which  had  ex- 
isted since  the  settlement  of  the  town,  and  had  probably 
been  the  origin  of  the  Boston  Board  of  Selectmen),  Mr. 
Winthrop  only  having  one  or  two  spare  votes,  whicli 
saved  his  election.  Mr.  AVinthrop  would  not  accept 
o£S.ce  under  the  cu'cumstance,  and  after  the  usual 
amount  of  talk,  and  at  the  solicitation  of  Eev.  Mr.  Cot- 
ton, the  people  agreed  to  go  into  another  election  on  the 
next  lecture  day,  which  occurred  on  the  Eighteenth  of 
the  same  month.  The  whole  transaction  is  thus  graph- 
ically related  by  Mr.  Winthrop  in  his  journal,  under  the 
proper  date: 

^  This  daye,  after  the  lecture,  the  inh"^  of  Boston 
mett  to  choose  7  men  who  should  devide  the  towne 

lands  among  them.  They  chose  by  pap'  &  in  their 
choice  lefte  out  M'  Coddington,  &  other  of  the  cheife 
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men;  only  they  cliosc  one  of  the  Elders  &  a  Deacon, 
and  the  rest  of  the  inferior  aort^  &  Winthrop  had 
the  greater  number  before  one  of  them  by  a  voice  or  2. 
This  they  did  as  fearinge  that  the  richer  men  would  give 
IIk;  poorer  sorte  no  great  pportioiis  of  laiule,  but  would 
rather  leave  a  great  pte  at  lib'ty  for  new  comers  and  for 
comoU)  w^''  Winthrop  had  oft  psuaded  them  vnto^  as 
best  for  the  towne,  &c,  M'  Cotton  &  divers  others 
were  offended  at  this  choyce,  because  they  declined  the 
magistrates:  &  Winthrop  refused  to  be  one  ypon 
Buehe  an  election  as  was  carried  by  a  voice  or  2,  telling 
them,  that  thoughe,  for  his  pte,  be  did  not.  apprehende 
any  -psonall  injorye,  nor  did  doubt  of  their  good 
affection  towards  him,  yet  he  was  muche  greived  that 
Boston  should  be  the  first  who  should  shake  off  their 
magistrates,  espec  M'  Coddington,  who  had  been  all- 
way  es  80  forwarde  for  their  enlargement;  adding  fur- 
ther reason  of  declininge  this  choyce,  to  blott  out  so 
badd  a  presid^t.  Whereupon,  at  the  motion  of  M** 
Cotton,  who  showed  them,  that  it  was  the  Lord's  order 
amonge  the  Israelites  to  have  all  such  business  comitted 
to  the  eidirs,  &  that  it  had  been  neerer  the  rule  to  have 
chosen  some  of  cache  Borte,  &c.,  they  all  agreed  to  go 
toe  a  newe  election,  which  was  referred  to  the'nezte 
lecture  daye." 

At  the  time  of  adjournment,  which  occurred  on  the 
eighteenth  of  December,  1G34,  o.  s.,  only  four  years 
after  the  settlement  of  the  to^vn,  the  townsmen  passed 
the  following  at  a  general  meeting  called  upon  public 
notice: 

"In  pry  mis  it  is  agreed  that  Winthrop,  M'  Cod- 
dington, ]\r  Bellingham,  Cotton,  M'  Oil}  ver,  W 
Colborne,  &  Will""  Balstonc,  shall  have  power  to  divide 
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&  dispose  of  all  such  lands  belonging  to  towne  (as 
are  not  yet  in  y*  lawfull  possession  of  any  pticular 
psons)  to  the  inhabitants  of  y*  tovne  according  to  y* 
Orders  of  y*  Oonrt,  leaving  such  portions  in  Gonunon  for 
y*V8e  of  no  we  Comers,  Scy''  further  beiiefitt  of  y*  towne, 
as  in  theire  best  discretions  they  shall  thinke  fitt, — the 
Islands  hyred  by  y"  towne  to  be  also  included  in  this 
Order." 

Again  on  the  thirtieth  of  March,  1640,  the  following 

appears  on  the  record: 

"Also  agreed  vpon  y*  henceforth  there  shalbe  no 
land  granted  eyther  for  houseplott  or  garden  to  any 
pson  out  of  y*  open  ground  or  Comon  ffeild  is  left 
betweene  y*  Gentry  EUl  &  W  Oolbrons.  end;  except  3  or 
4  lotts  to  make  vp  y^  streete  ftom  bro.  Bobte  Walkers 
to  y'  Round  Marsh." 

The  estate  of  Mr.  William  Colbron  was  upon  the 
street  now  called  Boylston  street^  but  which  was  an- 
dentiy  known  as  Frog  lane;  and  Mr.  Bobert  Walker'a 
lot  was  upon  the  same  street,  but  nearer  Charles  street. 
Mr.  Thomas  Oliver  owned  the  lot  on  the  corner  of  Tre- 
mont  street  (then  called  the  High  street),  and  the  lots 
were  in  the  following  order  from  the  comer  in  the  po8- 
sessioii  of  Thomas  Oliver,  Bichard  Garter,  Jacob  Leger, 
William  Golbron  (sometimes  Golbome  and  Golbum), 
Edward  Belcher,  William  Talmage,  Robert  Walker, 
William  Briscoe,  and  Cotton  Flack;  the  Round  Marsh 
was  west  of  the  northerly  end  of  Pleasant  street. 

The  above  quoted  votes,  for  as  such  they  are  to  be 
regarded,  had  a  spedal  reference  to  the  tract  of  land 
now  called  the  Common ;  and  it  is  certain  that  fh)m  the 
adoption  of  the  last  mentioned,  passed  in  March  1G40, 
to  the  present  time,  it  has  been  strictly  obseiTed,  as  far 
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as  the  present  limits  of  the  Commou  are  concerned;  and 
thus  this  tract  has  been  kept  under  the  oontrol  of  the 
townsmen  themselyes,  who  have  always  been  so  jealous 
of  their  right  to  it  that  they  have  never  surrendered  it 
to  the  ca[)i  ice  of  cither  town  or  city  officers. 

Before  this  purchase  of  Mr.  Blaxton,  the  Massachu- 
setts colonists  had  a  good  title  to  the  soil  through  the 
charter  of  the  Goremor  and  Company  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Bay  in  New  England,  which  passed  the  seals  at 
Westminster  on  the  fourth  of  March,  1628-9 ;  and  it  is 
made  certain  by  an  instrument  executed  on  the  nine- 
teenth of  March,  1684-5,  by  the  Indian  Sachem  "  Charles 
Josias,  aUa«  Wampatuck,  son  and  heir  of  Josias  Warn- 
patuck^  sachem  of  the  Indians  inhabiting  the  Massa- 
chusetts in  New  England,  and  grandson  of  Chickata- 
but,  the  former  sachem,"  that  the  peninsula  of  Boston 
was  fairly  bought  of  the  Indians.  In  this  instrument 
Josias,  the  sachem,  gives  the  following  as  his  reasons  • 
for  executing  a  release  of  the  land  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Boston: 

**  Forasmuch  as  I  am  Informed,  and  Well  Assured 
£x)m  Several  Antient  Indians,  as  well  those  of  my 
Council  as  others,  That  upon  the  first  Coming  of  the 
English  to  set  down  and  Settle  in  these  parts  of  New 
England,  my  above  named  grandfather,  Chickatabut, 
the  Chief  Sachem,  by  and  with  the  Advice  of  his  coun- 
cil, for  encouragement  thereof,  upon  Divers  good  causes 
and  considerations  him  thereunto  moving.  Did  give, 
grant,  sell,  alienate,  convey  and  confiim  imto  the  Eng^ 
lish  Planters  and  Settlers,  respectively  and  to  their 
Several  and  respective  Heirs  and  Assigns  forever  All 
that  neck,  tract  or  parcel  of  Land,  scituate  lying  and 
being  within  the  Mattachusetts  Colony,  in  Order  to 
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their  settling  and  building  a  Town  there,  now  known 
*  by  the  name  of  Boston,  as  it  is  Invironed  and  com- 
passed by  the  Sea,  of  salt  water,  on  the  Kortherlj> 
Easterly,  and  Westerly  sides,  and  by  the  Idne  of  the 
Town  of  Roxbury  on  the  Southerly  side,  with  all  the 
Rivers,  harbours,  Bays,  Creeks,  Coves,  Hats  and  ap- 
purtVcs  thereunto  belonging,  As  also  Several  other 
Outlands  belonging  to  the  said  Town  on  the  south- 
erly and  easterly  sides  of  Charles  Biyer,  and  the 
Island  called  Deer  Island  lying  abont  two  leagues 
Eastei-ly  from  the  said  Town  of  Boston  between 
Pudding-point  Gut  and  the  broad  sound,  so  called,  s* 
Island  containing  one  hundred  and  sixty  or  two  hun- 
dred Acres  of  Land,  more  or  less,  with  the  privilidge 
and  appurtenances  thereunto  belonging,  which  said 
Neck  and  Lands  have  since  been  Distributed  and 
granted  out  among  themselves  into  particular  Alot- 
ments  and  other  Conveniences,  and  given.  Alienated, 
and  Transferred  to  and  firom  one  another,  haying  been 
peaceably  and  qiuetly  possessed,  used,  Occupied  and 
Enjoyed,  for  the  Space  of  about  Fifty  and  five  years 
last  past  by  the  said  first  Grautees,  their  heirs,  Succes- 
sours  and  Assigns,  And  now  stand  quietly  and  peace- 
ably possessed  thereof  at  this  day." 

It  thus  appears  that  our  forefathers  obtuned  the  soil 
by  royal  grant  under  the  colony  charter,  and  by  pur- 
chase, first  from  the  Indians  about  the  ydar  1G30,  and 
secondly  from  Mr.  Blaxton,  in  1634;  and  that  as  late 
as  the  year  1685  they  obtiuned  a  confirmatory  release 
of  the  whole  peninsula  and  the  surroundings.  These 
ought  certainly  to  be  considered  as  giving  a  good 
liilc  ;  and  the  order  of  the  thirtieth  of  March,  IthtO, 
burely  ebtablished  the  Gouimou. 
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The  old  town  records  abound  in  votes  and  orders 
about  this  Common,  as  to  keeping  it  dean,  and  pre- 
venting injuries  to  it.  The  foUowing  orders  are  im- 
portant as  well  as  interesting.  They  were  passed  on 
the  eighteenth  of  the  third  month,  Ma}^  1646: 

"At  a  Geuerall  townes  meeting  vpon  the  Lawful 
waminge  of  all  the  freemen  it  is  grauntedy*  all  the 
inhabitants  shall  haue  equall  Right  of  Comonage  in  the 
•  Towne.  Thos  who  are  admitted  by  the  Towne  men  to 
be  Inhabitants. 

"It  is  ordered,  y*  all  who  shall  after  the  dat  herof 
come  to  be  an  Inhabitant  in  y"*  Towne  of  Boston  shall 
not  haue  right  of  Gofikonage,  vnless  he  hieir  it  of  them 

are  comoners, 

"  It  is  ordered,  ther  shalbe  kept  on  the  Comon 
bye  y*"  Inhabitants  of  y*  Towne  but  70  Mileh  Kine. 

"It  is  ordered,  y^  ther  shalbe  no  dry  cattill,  younge 
cattill  or  horse,  shalbe  free  to  goe  on  y*  Comon  this 
year;  but  on  horse  for  Elder  Oliuer. 

"It  is  ordered,  y'  noe  Inhabitant  shall  haue  power  to 
sell  his  righte  of  eouiouage,  but  only  to  let  it  out  to  hire 
from  year  to  year. 

'^It  is  ordered,  y^  if  any  desire  to  keep  sheep,  hee 
may  keepe  four  sheep  in  liew  of  a  cow." 

Perhaps  there  is  more  force  in  the  following  order, 
passed  the  same  day,  than  has  been  generally  noticed 
in  it.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  origin  of  all  the  votes  and 
orders  as  well  as  clauses  of  city  charters,  presendng  the 
power  of  control  of  the  Oonunon  with  the  legal  voters: 

"It  is  ordered,  y*  noe  comon  marish  and  Pastiir 
Ground  shall  hereafter  bye  gifle  or  sayle,  exchange, 
or  9therwise,  be  counted  vnto  (ppriety  w^^'out  consent  of 
y*  major  p*  of  y*  inhabitants  of  y"  towne." 
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If  the  order  of  the  thirtieth  of  March,  KMO,  estab- 
Hshed  the  Common,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
foregoing  perpetaated  its  ezistenoe.  From  time  to  time 
a  person  was  appointed  to  ^keep  the  cowes  wlucb  goe 
on  the  Common,"  for  which  he  had  ^'two  shillings  and 
sixpence  the  head  for  every  cowe  that  goes  there"^  and 
a  few  years  later  a  shepherd  was  also  appointed. 

The  following  order,  passed  on  the  thirty-first  of 
May,  1652,  seems  to  indicate  a  great  abuse  of  tiie  Com- 
mon, and  perhaps  also  the  streets  of  the  town.  Onr 
ancient  Selectmen  were  not  very  choice  in  the  use  of 
language,  but  tlie  words  of  the  record  give  a  much  bet- 
ter idea  of  old  times  than  any  substitute  for  them  that 
can  be  made  by  the  writer.   The  record  is  as  follows: 

^Att  a  meeting  of  all  the  Select  men  it  is  ordered, 
that  noe  person  inhabiting  w*Mn  this  town  shall  throw 
forth  or  lay  any  intralls  of  beast  or  fowles,  or  garbidg, 
or  carion,  or  dead  Dogs  or.Catts,  or  any  other  dead 
beast  or  stinkeing  thing,  in  any  hie  way,  or  dioh,  or 
Common,  within  this  neck  of  land  of  Boston,  but  ar 
inioynd  to  bury  all  such  things  that  soe  they  may  pre- 
vent all  anoyanc  vnto  any. 

"Further  it  is  ordered,  that  noe  person  shall  throw 
forth  dust,  or  dung,  or  shreds  of  cloth  or  lether,  or  any 
Tobacko  stalks,  or  any  such  things  into  the  streats." 

These  orders  were  evidently  the  commencement  of 
internal  health  arrangements,  and  may  have  had  a  good 
effect  for  some  time ;  but  it  is  very  apparent  that  they 
must  have  been  forgotten  or  overlooked,  as  it  became 
necessary  on  the  thirtieth  of  March,  1657,  five  years 
later,  to  make  the  following  record  in  the  town  book: 

"Whereas  y"  Coinon  is  att  times  much  anoyed  by 
casting  stoues  outt  of     borderiug  lotts  &  other  things 
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y*  are  oflensiue,  Itt  is  therefore  ordered,  y*  if  any  person 
shall  hereafter  any  way  auoy  y*  GoBloii  by  spreading 
stones  or  other  trash  vpon  itt,  or  lay  any  carrion  vpon 
it^  enery  person  so  oflfendmg,  shall  bee  fined  twenty 
shillings." 

It  is  very  fortunate  that  some  of  the  past  city  officers 
did  not  live  in  the  olden  time,  else  we  should  surely  find 
m  the  old  records  grieyons  notices  of  fines  and  punish-  * 
ments  for  coyering  the  Common  and  malls  with  coal 
ashes  and  cinders,  and  for  mnrdering  the  beantiftil  shade 
trees  that  our  fathers  had  so  carefully  and  providently 
set  out  for  our  especial  benefit  and  comfort. 

An  important  order  was  passed  by  the  General  Court 
of  the  Colony  on  the  thirtieth  of  May^  1660,  which  pat 
the  nse  of  the  Common  more  directly  under  the  charge 
of  the  Selectmen  of  the  town.  The  power  granted  to 
the  Selectmen  is  with  modifications  now  extended  to 
a  committee  of  the  Aldermen.   The  record  is  thus: 

Att  the  motion  of  some  of  Boston  inhaUtantSy  it  is 
ordered  that  the  selectmen  of  that  towne  from  tjme  to 
tjme  shall  &  hereby  are  impowred  to  order  the  improve- 
ment &  feeding  of  their  comons  w'*'in  the  necke  of  land 
by  such  catle  as  they  shall  judge  meete,  any  lawe,  ysage, 
or  custome  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.*^ 

The  thirty-ninth  section  of  the  fAtj  charter  contains 
the  following: 

"  The  City  Council  shall  have  the  care  and  superin- 
tendence of  the  public  buildings,  and  the  care,  custody 
and  management  of  all  property  of  the  city^  with  power 
to  lease  or  sell  the  same,  except  the  Common  and  Fan- 
ennHall." 

This  prudent  provision,  founded  in  the  foresight  of 
the  wise  men  who  projected  the  charteri  has  not  been 
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entirely  useless,  for  it  has  undoubtedly  more  than  once 
saved  the  sale  of  land  which  justly  belonged  to  Boston 
Common. 

The  early  Tolumes  of  records  teem  with  such  entries 
as  the  above  quoted;  but  the  few  specimens  which  have 

been  given  are  sufficient  to  convey  an  idea  of  what  was 
done  in  days  long  past  in  reference  to  the  town's  great 
breathing  place. 
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BoOTdittwi  of  tiie  Ooiii]iioB«*»Coloiiiiade  Boir»  fh«  Old  Hajmuket,  School 
Boom,  Washington  Gardens,  and  Long  Acre  •  •  •  Gentry  Street,  and  fho  OM 
Town  Instliations,  the  Granary,  the  Almshouse,  the  Workhouse,  and  the 
BrideweD  •  •  •  Hancock  IIouso,  Copley  House,  etc.  •  •  •  Sea  Fencibles  •  •  •  Fox 
Hill  and  Ropewalks  •  •  •  iiayscales  and  Poand  •  •  •  Frog  Lane,  Deer  Park,  and 
Poster's  Corner*** Fences,  First  Erected  in  1685 •••  Styles  and  Gates- 
Faoco  Bidlft  In  1784»  Bornt  bj  British  Soldtem  fyt  Fnel*«*Kew  Vooden 
Ftaoe***8tM  of  tho  Coatiiion*«*Iron  FWoo  Fnt  Up  In  18M***Biixial 
Gfonnd  Fence,  1889  •••  Deer  Fkrk,  1898. 

BosTQzr  CovMOS  has  been  slightij  curtailed  of  its  ' 
original  nze.  When  first  set  apart  as  a  training  field,  it 
extended  easterly  a  short  distance  from  the  present  line 
of  Tremont  street,  covering  tlie  site  of  the  houses  in 
Colonnade  row,  and  was  bounded  by  Mason  street.  Its 
westerly  boundary  was  the  water  of  the  Back  Bay,  for 
Charles  street  was  not  laid  out  nntil  the  year  1803.  On 
the  north  it  was  bounded  by  Beacon  street;  the  Gran- 
ary Burying-Ground,  and  the  hiiid  on  Park  street  (an- 
ciently kno^vn  as  Sentry,  or  Centiy  street),  having  been 
taken  from  it,—- the  burial-gronnd  in  1660,  and  the  land 
on  Gentry  street  for  the  eleemosynary  institutions  of  the 
town  a  short  time  later.  The  southerly  boundary  was 
by  the  estates  on  the  north  side  of  Frog  lane  (now 
Bojlston  street),  which  have  since  been  purchased  by 
the  town,  that  part  on  which  the  Deer  Park  is  situated 
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having  been  bought  of  William  Foster  on  the  sixth  of 
October,  1787,  and  the  burial-grouiid  of  Andrew  Oliver, 
Jr.,  on  the  ninth  of  Jane,  1757.  On  the  Bonthwest  the 
hoondary  ran  bj  the  westerly  side  of  the  bnrial-gronnd, 
and  nearly  in  the  course  of  Carver  street  to  the  water. 

There  are  persons  now  living  who  remember  when 
the  land  on  which  Colonnade  row  stands  was  a  vacant 
space,  except  at  the  comer  of  West  street,  where  the  old 
grammar  school-honse  stood, — the  empty  land  being 
used  chiefly  for  a  haystand,  and  known  as  the  hay- 
market.  Further  north,  between  West  and  Winter 
streets,  was  the  mansion-house  and  estate  of  James 
Swan,  su)jseqaently  known  as  the  Washington  Gardens, 
where  was  a  noted  amphitheatre  or  circus,  opened  for 
the  purpose  in  July  1815;  and  still  further  north,  oppo- 
site the  present  site  of  Park  street  meeting-house, 
was  Long-acre  (where  formerly  stood  the  old  manu- 
factory house,  and  near  which  was  the  building  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bank),  and  which  was  so  named  because 
a  noted  coachinaker,  Major  Adino  Paddock,  from  Lon- 
don (he  who  planted  the  ehns  in  front  of  the  Granary 
iiurying-Ground) ,  had,  just  before  the  revolutionary 
war,  his  workshop  there. 

Beacon  street,  easterly  end,  from  School  street  to  the 
State  House,  was  laid  out  on  the  thirtieth  of  March,  1640, 
by  the  following  vote:  "Also  it  is  ordered,  y^  y"  streete 
from  M'  Atherton  Ilaulghes  to  y*  Gentry  Hill  be  layd 
out  &  soe  kept  open  for  ever."  Mr.  Hough  resided  at 
the  south  comer  of  School  and  Washington  streets,  con- 
sequently the  foregoing  order  established  the  whole  of 
School  street  as  well  as  a  part  of  Beacon  street.  The 
Granai-y  Btirying-Ground  having  been  taken  from  the 
Gommou  in  1600,  and  the  land  for  the  town  buildings 
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soon  after,  and  Gentry  street  (now  Park  street)  having 
been  Md  out,  the  Common  loBt  a  considerable  portion 
of  land.   At  the  commencement  of  the  present  century, 

the  old  buildings  alluded  to  were  staiuling;  and  it  may 
not  be  out  of  place  to  copy  the  following  description  of 
them  and  their  location^  which  was  written  a  few  years 
ago  for  another  purpose. 

In  the  earfier  days  of  the  town,  the  lot  was  part  of 
the  now  contiguous  burial-ground,  and  was  nearly  at 
the  extreme  limits  of  the  settlements,  joining  upon  the 
Ck>nunon.  As  time  wore  on,  a  street  was  laid  out  on 
the  south  side  of  the  lot,  extending  to  the  Beacon  or 
Sentry  Hill,  which  took  the  name  of  Gentry  (or  Sentry) 
street.  Then,  when  the  need  came,  a  building  eighty 
feet  by  thirty  feet,  for  a  public  granary,  was  erected  on 
the  lot,  and  subsequently,  in  1737,  removed  to  the  cor- 
ner, its  end  fronting  on  the  principal  street  This  was 
constructed  of  wood,  with  oaken  timbers,  and  was  in- 
tended to  hold  about  twelve  thousand  bushels  of  grain, 
annually  purchased,  and  stored  by  the  agents  of  the  town, 
and  sold  at  a  small  advance  to  those  whose  exigencies 
required  such  a  consideration.  The  old  and  gloomy 
looking  building,  used  in  its  latter  days  as  an  inspection 
office  for  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  and  also  for  nails,  and 
finally  as  a  mart  for  second-hand  furniture,  has  not  en- 
tu-ely  passed  from  remembrance.  It  stood  in  its  lot  un- 
til the  year  1S09,  when  it  was  taken  down  to  give  place 
to  Park  street  meeting-house. 

Further  up  on  the  street  were  large  brick  buildings, 
called  the  Almshouse  and  Workhouse,  and  a  smaller  one 
of  the  same  material,  called  the  Bridewell,  for  disorderly' 
and  insane  persons.  The  Almshouse,  which  stood  on 
the  comer  of  Beacon  street,  was  erected  in  the  year 
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1686,  and  was  two-Btoriedy  with  a  gambrel  roof  and  pro- 
jecting g^ble;  to  this,  in  a  subsequent  year,  was  added  a 
wing.  Its  use  was  confined  to  the  aged  and  infirm  poor. 

The  Workliousc,  a  somewhat  larger  structure,  abuut 
one  liundi'ed  and  twelve  feet  in  length,  with  gables,  and 
also  two-storied,  was  built  in  the  year  1738,  and  was  ez- 
clusiyely  appropriated  to  the  vagrant,  idle  and  dissolute 
of  the  town.  The  Almshouse  and  Bridewell  were  both 
standing  when  Bonner  published  his  plan  of  the  town, 
in  1722,  and  together  with  the  AVorkhouse  were  in  use 
until  the  completion  of  the  Almshouse,  since  erected 
at  Barton's  Point,  on  Leverett  street,  and  which  was 
opened  for  occupancy  at  the  close  of  the  year  1800.  Of 
course  the  buildings  for  the  poor  and  dissolute  were  not 
on  the  site  selected  for  the  meeting-house,  but  on  the 
adjoining  lot  of  land,  which  extended  to  the  comer  of 
Beacon  street,  near  the  ^ew  State  House,  as  the  capitol 
was  then  generally  styled. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  century,  the  Senlry  street  of 
our  fathers  did  not  present  so  inviting  an  appearance  as 
does  the  Park  street  of  our  own  day.  The  old  dingy 
buildings  and  the  broken  fences  haye  disappeared,  and 
stately  houses  have  succeeded  in  their  places.  No  more 
will  the  staid  townsman  nor  the  jocund  youth,  proceed- 
ing to  the  Common  in  wonted  manner  on  election  and 
Independence  days,  be  interrupted  by  the  diminutive 
hands  thrust  through  the  holes  in  the  Almshouse 
fences,  or  stretched  from  beneath  the  decaying  gates, 
and  by  the  small  and  forlorn  voices  of  the  children  of 
the  destitute  inmates  entreating  for  money;  nor  will 
the  cries  of  the  wetched  poor  in  those  miserable  habi- 
tations be  heard  calling  for  bread,  which  oltentimes 
the  town  had  not  to  give.  Those  days  are  past,  and 
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one  would  almost  desire^  when  reading  the  record  of 
those  tuneSy  that  the  rememhranoe  of  them  were  gone 
also.    Bat  a  great  lesson  of  charity  has  gone  with 

them;  for  how  many  of  the  benefactors  of  the  town 
made  their  first  essay  in  alms-giving  when  they  un- 
consciously dropped  their  little  coin  into  those  out* 
stretched  hands! 

Where  the  State  House  stands,  and  previous  to  the 
building  of  this  edifice,  the  corner-stone  of  which  was 
laid  on  the  fourth  of  July,  1795,  was  once  the  cow  pas- 
ture; and  further  west  the  stone  mansion  house  and 
stable  of  Thomas  Hancock,  the  undo  of  the  patriot; 
and  further  west  were  a  few  dwelling-houses,  in  one  of 
which  formerly  dwelt  John  Singleton  Copley,  the  dis- 
tinguished artist;  and  subsequently  the  street  was 
honored  as  the  residence  of  General  Knox  and  Judge 
Yinal,  the  former  a  good  soldier  and  bookseller,  and  the 
latter  a  noted  politician  and  schoolmaster  who  lived  next 
to  the  governor.  Until  the  year  1803,  when  Charles 
street  was  laid  out.  Beacon  street  run  west  as  far  as  the 
water,  where  it  terminated;  and  from  this  point,  which 
was  the  northwest  comer  of  the  Common,  was  a  row  of 
large  rocks  (bowlders  taken  &om  the  high  land  in  the 
immediate  vicinity),  that  extended  westward  to  low 
water  mark,  undoubtedly  as  an  indication  of  the  bound- 
ary line  of  the  Common.  Just  south  of  this  point,  not 
a  great  many  years  ago,  —for  persons  who  are  not  very 
old  can  well  remember  it, — stood  the  gunhouse  of  that 
indomitable  nautico-militaiy  company,  technically  desig- 
nated as  the  Sea-Fencibles,  but  known  to  the  boys  as 
the  Sea-Dogs;  for  this  gallant  band,  first  organized 
during  the  Madison  war,  purported  to  consist  of  ship- 
masters, who  had  roughed  it  in  their  early  days,  and 
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buffeted  for  many  a  year  the  most  boisterous  billows  of 

the  briny  deep. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  Common  was  the  low  marshy 
land  bordering  upon  the  water,  on  part  of  which  was 
Fox  Hill,  and  on  the  flats  of  which  in  later  days  stood 
the  fiye  rope-walks,  wMch  the  elder  Quincj,  in  the  first 
years  of  his  mayoralty,  removed  with  such  marked 
improvement  to  the  neighborhood. 

The  southwest  corner  was  used  not  many  years 
ago  (commencing  about  the  year  1803)  by  the  town, 
and  afterwards  by  the  dtj,  as  a  position  for  the  soutii 
hayscales,  which  about  the  year  1811  had  been  moved 
there  from  their  old  position  where  Colonnade  row 
now  is.  The  pound  and  stables  also  stood  in  the 
same  neighborhood^  although  in  yery  early  times  the 
pound  was  kept  near  the  Granary  Burying-Ground. 
These  incumbrances  were  banished  from  the  Common 
not  very  long  after  the  cows  were  deprived  of  their 
pastm-age,  which  they  and  their  predecessors  had 
enjoyed  since  the  days  of  their  old  benefactor,  Gov- 
emor  John  Winthrop.  A  short  distance  south  of  this 
comer  was  Ridge  Hill,  a  lofty  bluff,  the  last  portion 
of  which  disappeared  when  the  improvements  were 
made  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Providence  Eailroad  Sta- 
tion House. 

The  southerly  side  of  the  Common  was  ancientiy 
bounded  by  the  rear  of  the  estates  on  Frog  Lane, 
portions  of  which,  as  has  been  shown,  were  purchased 
by  the  town  and  added  to  its  territory,  thereby  recom- 
pensing in  a  degree  the  loss  of  that  part  taken  from  its 
northeast  comer  for  the  Ghranary  and  other  purposes. 
Just  east  of  the  Central  Burying-Qround,  on  the  land 
bought  of  Mi\  Foster,  stood  in  former  days  the  hearse- 
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hoase,  and  the  gun-housc  of  one  of  the  artillery  oompa- 
nieSy  one  of  tiie  others  being  in  Hull  street  and  another 
at  Fort  Hill.  In  1826  the  gan-house  was  removed  to  a 
place  just  north  of  the  Providence  Railroad  Station, 
where  it  was  used  several  years  by  Dr.  Wiiislow  Lewis 
for  a  private  lecture  room  for  medical  students.  This 
same  corner  was  used,  about  the  time  of  the  war  of  1812 
as  an  artillery  park;  and  the  deer  park  which  now  occu- 
pies the  site  of  the  gun-house  was  established  in  the  fall 
of  18G3,  the  deer  having  been  put  in  possession  of  it  on 
the  muth  of  October  of  that  year.  The  estate  on  the 
south  side  of  Boylston  street  at  this  comer,  where  Ho- 
tel Pelham  now  is^  was  long  the  residence  of  the  Foster 
ihniily;  and  that  on  the  east  side,  where  the  Freemasons 
have  erected  their  magnificent  temjjle,  the  corner-stone 
of  which  was  laid  on  the  fourteenth  of  October,  1864, 
and  the  building  dedicated  on  the  twenty-fourth  of 
Jtine,  1867|  was  the  site  of  the  Head  mansion  house 
and  garden.  Tlus  comer  of  the  Common  was  cut  off 
and  rounded  by  an  order  approved  by  the  Mayor  on  the 
sixteenth  of  June,  1868;  and,  after  the  great  widening  of 
Tremont  street,  Hotel  Felham  was  moved  nearly  fifteen 
feet  westwardly  to  its  present  position  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  August,  1869,  bdng  four  days  in  motion. 

As  early  as  the  twelfth  of  March,  1634-5,  the 
townsmen  took  order  to  have  the  "  Town  Fields,"  as 
they  were  termed,  substantially  fenced,  with  proper 
styles  and  gates;  and  on  that  day  it  was  ordered,  that — 
^  AH  y*  fenses  to  bee  made  sufficient  before  y*  7*^  day 
of  y*  second  moneth  [April  7th],  and  they  to  bee  looked 
vnto  by  our  brother  Grubb  Su  brother  Hudson  for  y" 
Kew  Feild,  our  brother  Pennyman  &  brother  Colborne, 
fory*  feild  by  him,  Sd  our  brother  Penn  &  brother 
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Belcher  for  y*  Fort  Feild,  brother  Eveiill  &  brother 
Matson  for  y*  Mylne  Feild.'* 

The  following  record  respecting  styles  and  gates  is 
to  be  found  in  the  town  records,  under  date  of  the  twenty- 
third  of  March,  lG^4rS. 

"  Imprymis  it  is  agreed  by  generall  consent  y*y*  over- 
seers of  y*  fences  of  severall  feilds  shall  see  to  y* 
making  of  such  styles  and  gates  as  may  bee  needfull 
for  every  feild,  &  o'  brother  Wilbore  to  see  to  y*  gate  & 
style  next  vnto  Boxbtirie,  all  of  them  to  bee  done  be- 
Ibre  y"  albresd  7^^  day  of  y*  2^  monotb,  y**  styles  & 
gates  for  common  bigb  wayes  to  bee  made  out  of  pub- 
llqne  charge  forth  of  y*  constables  hand,  &  y*  pryvate 
styles  &  gates  to  bee  made  at  y*  charge  ypon  y*  land  in 
every  feild  pportionablie  for  eidge  fence  vpon  payne 
for  every  the  feilde  not  soe  done  by  y"  1  day  of  y*  S** 
moneth,  20'  to  bee  foiTeyted  by  y**  o'crseers  thereof." 

Of  the  fields  above  mentioned,  that  near  Mr.  Colbron 
is  supposed  to  mean  the  Common;  and  if  so,  it  must 
have  had  a  fence  of  some  sort  at  that  period.  But  in 
all  probability  there  was  nothing  that  could  be  really 
considered  a  permanent  fence  for  the  Common  until 
about  one  hundred  years  later,  when  the  first  that  is 
found  definitely  mentioned  in  connection  with  it  was 
put  up  in  the  spring  of  1733-4,  the  following  vote  being 
passed  by  the  townsmen  on  the  eleventh  of  March: 

"  Voted,  That  a  Ivow  of  Posts,  with  a  Rail  on  the  top 
of  them  be  set  up,  and  continued  thro'  the  Common  from 
the  Burying  Place  to  Colo.  Fitch's  fence;  leaving  Openr 
ings  at  the  several  Streets  and  Lanes." 

This  fence  was  only  on  the  easterly  side;  for  the 
burial-^^round  alkidcd  to  was  the  Granarv  on  the  north 
side,  and  it  has  already  been  stated  that  Mr.  Fitch's  es- 
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late  (that  purchased  in  1756  and  1787)  was  at  the  Boyl- 
ston  street  comer  of  Tremont  street,  on  the  south  side. 
The  streets  and  lanes,  at  which  openings  were  left,  were 

Hog  alley  (now  Avery  street,  although  for  a  long  time 
it  bore  the  name  of  Sheaf  lane) ,  West  street,  and  Blott's 
lane  (now  Winter  street).  The  westerly  side  needed 
no  fence  in  the  olden  time,  as  it  was  honnded  npon 
the  water;  and  the  northerly  and  Isontherly  mdes  were 
protected  by  private  estates  and  the  public  institutions 
already  mentioned.  Perhaps  the  fence  was  built  at 
this  time  in  consequence  of  the  trees  that  had  been, 
and  were  soon  to  be,  planted  on  the  easterly  edge  of 
the  Common;  for  a  few  trees  had  already  been  set 
out  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  place  contemplated  for 
the  fence,  and  it  is  evident  that  they  had  sustained 
some  wanton  injury,  as  the  following  vote  was  passed 
on  the  same  day  as  that  ordering  the  fence: 

''And,  in  order  to  prevent  further  waste  of  the  Trees 
in  the  Common, 

"Voted.  That  there  be  allowed  and  paid  out  of  the 
Treasury  a  Reward  of  Forty  Shillings  to  any  Person 
that  shall  inform  against,  and  convict,  any  Persons  of 
catting  down  or  despoiling  any  of  the  Trees  already 
planted  in  the  Common,  or  that  may  be  hereafter  planted 
there.  Also 

'*  Voted.  That  the  same  Howard  be  given  to  those 
who  shall  convict  any  Person  or  Persons  of  breaking 
any  of  the  Posts  and  Rails  that  shall  be  put  up  in  the 
Common  as  aforesud." 

The  openings  into  the  Common  appear  very  early  to 
have  been  productive  of  evil,  for  the  following  entry  ap- 
pears on  the  record  under  date  of  the  fourteenth  of 
March,  1737-^: 
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Whereas,  at  a  Public  Town  Meeting  the  11th  Marchy 
1733.  It  was  Toted  ''That  a  Row  of  Posts  with  a 
Rail  on  the  Top  of  them  be  set  up  and  oontinned  thro' 

the  Coinnioii  from  ili<j  Burying-  Place  to  Colo.  Fitch's 
fence,  leaving,  openings  at  the  several  Streets  and  Lanes. 
And  it  being  now  represented^  and  complained  of.  That 
the  Gdmmon  is  mach  broken,  and  the  herbage  spoiled, 
by  means  of  carts  Ac.  passing  and  repassing  oyer  it—- 

"  Wherefore.  In  order  to  prevent  this  Inconvenience 
and  Damage  for  the  future 

"Voted,  That  there  be  but  one  Entrance  or  Passage 
for  Carte,  Coaches  &c.  ont  of  Conunon  street,  into  the 
Conunon  or  Training  Field,  to  be  left  open  near  the 
Granary,  to  go  up  along  by  the  Workhouse  to  Beacon 
street;  and  that  tlie  other  Gaps  or  Inlets  aforementioned 
be  closed  up  with  Posts  and  Rails  as  the  rest." 

It  is  probable  that  the  fence  built  in  1734  was  that 
which  supplied  with  fhel  the  camp  fires  of  the  British 
soldiers,  quartered  upon  the  Common  during  the  time  of 
the  siege  of  Boston;  for  certain  it  is  that  the  Common 
fence  was  thus  appropriated  by  the  destructive  herd 
that  desecrated  meeting-houses,  and  defaced  all  kinds  of 
private  as  well  as  public  property  during  that  eventful 
period  of  the  history  of  the  town. 

The  Foster  pasture  was  not  enclosed  as  ])art  of  the 
Common  mitil  the  year  1795,  when  the  following  vote 
was  passed  on  the  thirteenth  of  May: 

Voted,  That  the  Selectmen  be  directed  to  carry  the 
mall  to  the  end' of  Foster's  Pasture,  lately  so  called,  and 
after  widening  the  street  the  remainder  of  the  land  to 
be  inclosed  for  the  future  use  of  the  town." 

The  wooden  fence,  made  of  neat  posts  and  rails, 
which  was  standing  half  a  century  ago,  and  which  can 
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be  remembered  by  so  many,  was  undoubtedly  tbe  one 
that  succeeded  the  older  one  destroyed  during  the 
revolutioiiaiy  war;  and  was  nnquestionablj  built  about 
the  year  1784,  when  the  g^reat  improyement  was  made 
to  the  Common  by  the  subscription  of  generous  towns- 
men. This  fence,  until  the  year  1795,  was  only  on  three 
sides  of  the  Common,  with  another  fence  parallel  to  the 
portion  on  Tremont  street;  and  between  these  was  the 
great  mall.  So-called  to  distinguish  it  from  the  little 
mall  (often  known  as  Paddock's  mall,  or  Paddock's 
walk),  in  front  of  the  Granary  Burying-Grouud.  The 
great  mall  was  sometimes  called  the  old  mall  in  dis- 
tinction of  the  present  Beacon  street  mall,  which  was 
jBrst  known  as  the  new  mall.  Not  long  after  the 
laying  ont  of  Charles  street  in  1803,  the  fence  was 
extended  on  the  westerly  side,  thus  completely  sur- 
rounding the  Common.  It  was  constructed  with  square 
poets,  upon  which  a  four-inch  joist  was  laid^  with  one 
comer  uppermost, — a  verj  uncomfortable  seat  for  the 
boys,  as  many  persons  now  living  can  testify  with 
sorrowful  memories, — and  a  slat  was  attached  to  the 
sides  of  the  posts,  like  the  side  rails  to  many  of 
the  old  turnpike  bridges,  to  add  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
fence.  At  last  this  gave  way  to  the  violence  of 
the  Great  Chile  on  the  twenty-third  of  September, 
1815,  when  so  much  damage  was  done  to  the  trees, 
fences  and  buildings  in  the  town;  and  the  Tremont 
street  portion  was  again  erected  in  October  1815, 
under  the  Superintendence  of  Charles  Bui  finch,  £isq^ 
the  famous  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Selectmen, 
and  tbe  Beacon  street  portion  under  Abraham  Bab- 
cock,  Esq.,  in  1820,  the  vote  for  the  last  portion  of 
it  having  been  passed  by  the  selectmen  on  the  seven- 
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teenth  of  May^  and  a  record  of  it  made  in  the  following 
words: 

''The  Chairman  was  authorized  to  make  a  contract 

with  Messrs.  J ohn  Cashing  &  Elisha  Hunt  to  bnild  a 
fence  on  the  cast  side  of  the  Xcw  Mall  at  the  rate  of 
fifty  cents  per  foot  ruimiag  measure.'* 

This  last  of  the  wooden  fences,  the  one  that  so 
many  can  now  remember,  was  bnilt  with  square  white 
oak  posts  with  rounded  tops,  which  were  connected 
with  two  rows  of  eight-sided  chestnut  rails,  painted 
with  a  light  color.  This  fence  edged  upon  the  street 
gutter,  there  being  then  no  brick  sidewalk  around  the 
Common.  The  inner  fence,  .along  the  Tremont  street 
mall,  was  removed  during  the  mayoralty  of  Hon.  Har- 
rison Ciray  Otis,  who,  after  the  lemoval  of  the  cows 
from  their  ancient  pasturage,  saw  no  necessity  for  it. 
There  had  been  in  the  olden  time,  on  holidays,  three 
rows  of  tents  between  these  two  fences, — the  easterly 
row  for  candy-sellers,  the  middle  generally  for  cake  and 
bunn-venders,  and  the  westerly  row  for  the  ancient 
election  beverage,  which  was  the  fieest  liquid  used  on 
gala  days. 

When  the  last  portion  of  the  fencmg  was  completed, 
the  Common  contained  in  area,  exclusive  of  malls,  forty- 
three  acres  and  three  quarters  and  ten  perches  by  actual 

measurement. 

In  lb3G,  the  present  iron  fence,  5,932  feet  in  length, 
was  placed  around  the  Common,  partly  by  subscription, 
at  an  expense  of  |82,159^,  the  great  gateway  opposite 
West  street  being  subsequently  placed  there  in  1857. 
A  short  time  before  the  erection  of  this  fence,  an  accu- 
rate admeasurement  of  the  Common  was  made,  and  the 
malls  which  formed  its  boundaries  were  found  to  meas- 
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nre  in  len^h  the  following  number  of  feet,  namely: 
that  on  Park  street,  437  feet;  that  on  Tremont  street, 
1>685  feet;  that  on  Bojlston  atteet,  700  feet;  that  on 
Charles  streety  1,380  feet;  and  that  on  Beacon  street^ 
1,565  feet, — making  in  all  5,767  feet,  losing  165  feet  at 
the  various  angles  of  their  union,  and  by  the  contraction 
caused  by  the  widening  all  the  surrounding  streets  and 
the  establishment  of  sidewalks. 

The  iron  fence  around  the  burial-ground  on  Bo jls- 
ton  street,  as  has  been  before  mentioned,  was  erected  in 
1839,  and  the  iron  wire  fence  around  .the  Deer  Park  in 
the  summer  of  1863. 
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CHAPTEE  XXm. 

MALLS,  PATHS  AND  WALKS  OF  TH£  COMMOV. 

Malls  •  •  •  TremODt  Street  Mall,  and  its  Three  Rows  of  Trees,  1728,  1734,  sod 
ire4*>*llM  Great  Gate  of  1816-*-Qaltt  of  September  1869-«>Biaeoek 
TreeSt  1780<*-Gnat  Improvemeiita  <rf  irai*>*Beao(ni  Street  Mall,  18IS, 
1816  •  •  •  Charles  Street  Mall,  1888, 1894  •  •  •  Bemoval  Of  the  Poplar  Trees  ia 

Tank  Street  Mall,  1826  •  •  •  American  Elms  in  Park  Street  •  •  •  Boylaton  Street 
Mall,  1836  •  •  •  Walks  and  Paths  . .  •  Rid^e  Path  •  •  •  Lyman  Path  •  •  •  Long 
Piith  •  •  ■  Arrastrons  Path  . .  •  Brimmer  Path  ■  •  •  Other  Walks •••  Attempt  la 
1630  to  Change  the  Name  of  the  Commoa  and  Malls. 

The  Common  is  now  entirely  suiTOunded  by  malls,  all 
of  which  have  names  derived  from  the  streets  that  form 
their  oater  boundaries.  That  on  Tremont  street  is  the 
oldest,  and  was  therefore  originally  named  the  mall; 
although  subsequently,  when  there  was  a  second  one,  it 
acquired  the  name  of  the  great  mall,  and  now,  as  there 
are  several,  it  is  called  the  Tremont  street  mall.  Very 
early  in  the  last  century  it  had  only  two  rows  of  trees, 
mostly  English  elms,  with  a  few  sycamores  at  the 
northerly  and  some  poplars  at  the  southerly  end;  the 
outermost  of  which  was  set  out  about  the  year  1728, 
and  the  innermost  transplanted  there  about  the  year 
1734;  for  on  the  eleventh  of  March,  1733-4^  upon  a 
motion  made  by  Mr.  Jonathan  Williams,  it  was 

Toted,  That  the  Bow  of  Trees  already  planted  in 
the  Common  be  taken  care  of  by  the  Selectmen  fh>m 
time  to  time,  and  that  another  Kow  of  trees  be  planted 
there  at  a  suitable  distance." 
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This  vote  did  not  give  satisfaction  to  some  busybody 
of  the  towDy  who,  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  the  same 
month,  proposed  the  following  rote,  which  was  passed: 
^Yoted,  That  the  additional  Bow  of  Trees  which  is  to 
be  planted  in  the  Common,  be  set  to  the  eastward  of 
those  ah'eady  planted  there."  But  this  vote  was  never 
carried  out;  and  on  the  third  of  April,  next  ensuing, 
the  following  record  was  entered  npon  the  town's  book: 
Voted  to  reconsider  the  vote  for  fbdng  the  ad- 
ditional Bow  of  Trees  (to  be  planted  in  the  Common) 
CD  the  East  side  of  those  already  planted.  And  upon 
consideration  had 

« Voted,  That  the  additional  Bow  of  Trees  to  be 
planted  In  the  Common,  shall  be,  on  the  West  side  of 
those  already  planted  there,  from  the  Burying  place  to 
Mr.  Sheafe's,  and  at  such  distance  from  the  other  Kow, 
as  the  Selectmen  shall  think  fit." 

One  of  these  old  English  elms  that  had  braved  the 
storms  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  years  was  taki&n 
down  on  the  fourth  of  May,  1868,  and  its  layers  on  being 
counted  strictly  corresponded  with  its  age. 

The  third  row  of  trees  was  planted  in  this  mall  in 
the  fall  of  178^  when  the  great  improTcment  was  made 
to  the  Common.  All  of  these  trees  were  carefully 
guarded  by  the  townsmen,  who  oocadonally  passed 
votes  at  their  town  meetings  instructing  the  Selectmen 
to  take  care  of  them.  Many  of  them  sulfered  from  the 
great  September  gale  of  1815,  by  being  blown  down; 
and,  when  placed  again  in  an  erect  position,  were  defaced 
by  bdng  trimmed  of  .a  poi-tion  of  thdr  upper  branches. 

This  tremendous  gale,  wMch  will  ever  be  memorable 
in  the  annals  of  Boston,  occurred  on  Saturday,  the 
twenty-third  of  September,  commencing  from  the  east, 
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about  an  hour  before  noon.  At  twelve  o'clock  the  wind 
changed  to  the  southeast,  blowing  with  an  increased  vio- 
lence, amounting  to  a  hurricane;  but,  fortunately,  con- 
tinued but  a  short  time,  shilling  at  about  one  o'clock  to 
a  southwesterly  direction,  when  it  ceased  in  its  violence. 
The  damage  to  buildings  was  exceedingly  great.  Sev- 
eral of  the  chimneys  of  the  State  House  were  upset,  as 
were,  also,  about  sixty  others  in  different  parts  of  the 
town.  The  steeples  of  the  Old  South,  HoUis  Street, 
Charles  Street  Baptist,  and  Park  Street  meeting-houses 
were  much  injured,  and  barely  escaped  being  blown 
down.  The  roofs  of  several  buildings  were  taken  o^ 
and  a  great  destruction  of  slates  and  window-glass 
ensued  from  the  violence  of  the  gale.  Seabirds  were 
driven  in  quantities  forty  or  more  miles  inward  from 
the  sea,  and  sea-swallows  (commonly  known  as  Mother 
Gary's  chickens)  were  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
wharves, — a  circumstance  never  before  known,  as  they 
are  rarely  seen  within  several  leagues  of  land,  their 
home  being  upon  the  deep  waters  of  the  ocean.  One 
building  was  entirely  blown  down  and  burnt — the  old 
wooden  glass-house  in  Essex  street;  and  the  shipping  in 
the  harbor  and  at  the  wharves  was  very  much  injured. 
But  we  are  told  that  the  most  impressive  scene  was  ex- 
hibited on  the  Common  and  its  immediate  vicinity. 
Many  of  the  old  and  stately  trees  which  formed  the  old 
mall,  and  skirted  the  Common,  were  torn  up  by  their 
roots  and  prostrated,  carrying  the  fences  with  them; 
and  several  of  the  large  elms  of  Paddock's  mall  shared 
the  same  fate,  overturning  a  portion  of  the  brick  wall  of 
the  burial-ground.  One  of  the  trees  of  the  old  mall 
measured  then  seven  feet  and  eleven  inches  in  girth. 
The  sycamores  and  elms  fared  alike.    The  trees  which 
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suffered  most  were  in  the  westerly  row  at  the  north  part 
of  the  mall,  and  several  were  opposite  the  State  House. 
It  i9  remarkable  that  the  older  trees  on  the  outside  of 
the  mally  which  had  been  planted  more  than  eighty 
years,  withstood  the  tempest  comparaliTely  unharmed; 
while  those  in  the  most  leeward  row,  and  which  were  of 
younger  growth,  were  prostrated,  the  wind  at  the  time 
of  its  greatest  violence  coming  from  a  southeasterly 
point.  In  a  short  time  the  trees  were  tnmmed  and 
raised  to  their  places;  and,  though  they  made  a  sad 
appearance  the  remainder  of  the  year,  most  of  them 
lived,  and  have  endured  several  hard  blows  since.  The 
sycamores  have,  however,  within  a  short  time  fallen  a 
sacrifice  to  a  blasting  disease. 

On  Monday,  the  twenty >fifth  of  September,  two  days 
after  the  great  gale,  the  Selectmen  held  a  meeting,  and 
among  other  minutes  on  their  records  is  the  following, 
which  gives  a  sufiiciently  minute  account  of  the  damage 
to  the  trees: 

"Avery  violent  gale  of  wind  having  on  Saturday 
last  done  great  damage  to  the  town  in  general,  but  par- 
ticularly to  the  Common,  by  rooting  up  thirteen  large 
trees  in  the  !Mall,  &  eleven  in  the  line  of  Beacon  street^ 
&  three  by  the  burying  ground  in  Common  street,  the 
chair  informed  the  board  that  he  had  employed  a  ikum- 
her  of  labourers  to  replace  them— they  approved  his 
proceeding,  &  appointed  the  chaii-man  [Charles  Bul- 
finch,  Esq.,]  &  Mr.  [Jonathan]  Hunnewell  to  superin- 
tend the  work." 

Considerable  improvement  was  made  to  the  Common 
in  consequence  of  this  action  of  the  Selectmen;  for  to 
this  the  towns-people  were  indebted  for  I  lie  new  wooden 
railing  described  in  the  last  chapter,  which  continued  to 
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be  serviceable  until  the  days  of  Mayor  xlrmstrong,  when 
it  was  superseded  by  the  present  durable  iron  fences, 
erected  in  183C.  Besides  raising  up  the  trees  which  had 
been  blown  down,  the  vacancies  that  had  been  occurring 
for  many  years  were  supplied  with  new  elm-trees  of  the 
American  species. 

On  the  eighth  of  September,  1869,  fifty-four  years 
after  the  great  September  gale  of  1815,  another  not 
inferior  in  the  amount  of  damage  which  it  caused 
occurred  in  the  afternoon,  between  the  hours  of  three 
and  five.  Chimneys  and  steeples  were  blown  down,  and 
trees  were  uprooted.  Several  large  trees  on  the  Com- 
mon were  blown  down,  one  of  them  measuring  nine  feet 
m  circumference  near  the  ground.  The  steeple  of  the 
meeting-house  on  the  site  of  that  originally  erected  for 
the  fourth  church  was  blown  over,  so  as  to  turn  upon  a 
neighboring  house  and  pierce  it  from  roof  to  cellar,  and 
its  famous  cockerel  was  put  to  a  most  dismal  and  ter- 
rific flight,  that  would  truly  have  much  astonished  good- 
man  William  Cordwell,  its  cunning  artificer,  could  he 
have  revisited  his  ancient  haunts,  and  witnessed  the  new 
exploit  of  his  pet  bird.  On  the  occasion  of  this  storm 
the  Coliseum,  which  had  given  protection  to  so  many 
during  the  jubilee  week  in  the  preceding  June,  was 
very  much  injured,  and  many  steeples  and  vanes  were 
seriously  damaged. 

Until  within  a  few  years,  during  the  mayoralty  of 
Mr.  Otis,  the  southerly  end  of  the  Tremont  street  mall 
was  covered  with  grass,  the  portion  between  West  street 
and  Boylston  being  very  little  used  by  promenaders. 

Only  a  small  portion  of  the  northerly  side  of  the 
Common  had  trees  in  the  year  1780,  and  these  were  not 
set  out  with  any  degree  of  regularity;  and  in  so  poor  a 
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condition  were  they  then,  that  liberty  was  granted  to 
GoTemor  Hancock,  in  October  of  that  year,  to  take  np  - 
some  of  theniy  and  put  out  new  ones  near  hia  estate,  a 
few  of  which  with  their  wide-spreading  branches  are 

now  to  be  seen. 

Quite  an  a^eeable  change  came  over  the  Common 
in  the  year  1784,  just  as  the  town  was  beginning  to 
revive  from  the  ^ects  of  the  revolutionaiy  war,  by 
which  especially  durmg  the  siege,  as  it  has  been  called, 
it  had  suffered  very  much.  Two  persons,  whose  names 
should  not  be  forgotten  in  this  connection,  were  particu- 
larly active  in  procuring  subscriptions,  and  in  carrying 
on  improvements  that  have  characterized  this  as  the 
period  of  the  great  improvement  to  the  Common.  John 
Lucas,  Esq.,  the  commissary  of  pensioners  for  Massa- 
chusetts, who  resided  and  had  his  office  in  Orange 
street,  which  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  was  that  portion 
of  Washington  street  extending  from  Essex  street  to 
Dover  street,  was  one  of  these;  and  the  other  was  Mr. 
Oliver  Smith,  a  noted  apothecary,  who  dwelt  in  Milk 
street,  and  kept  shop  in  old  Cornhill,  now  the  north  end 
of  Washington  street.  Under  the  direction  of  these 
gentlemen,  many  of  the  low  portions  of  the  Common 
were  raised,  the  holes  filled  up,  the  uneven  places 
graded,  the  fences  repaired,  and  a  large  number  of  trees 
set  out,  not  only  in  the  mall,  but  in  various  parts  of  the 
enclosure,  particularly  in  the  range  of  the  ridge  of  high 
land  leading  from  West  street  to  the  comer  of  Carver 
street  The  amount  of  money  subscribed  at  the  time, 
and  paid  in,  was  £285  14b,  7d.,  and  the  number  of 
liberal  contributors  somewhat  exceeded  three  hundred. 

To  this  attempt  to  benelit  the  Common  the-  town  was 
indebted  for  the  third  row  of  trees  in  the  Tremont  street 
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mall,  then  known  as  the  great  mall  and  sometimes  as 
the  old  mall,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  little  mall  (or 
Paddock's  walk)  and  the  new  mall,  which  was  that  now 
called  the  Beacon  street  mall.   On  the  occasion,  the 

Selectmen,  at  a  meeting  held  on  the  twenty-sixth  of 
July,  1784,  gave  permission  for  the  improvements,  as 
is  made  evident  hy  the  following  minute  upon  their 
records: 

^'Dr.  Smith  and  others  subscrihers  for  planting 

another  Row  of  Trees  in  the  Common,  &  under  the 
direc  tion  of  the  Selectmen,  had  liberty  granted  accord- 
ingly." 

Since  the  year  1784  many  trees  have  been  eet  out 
npon  the  Oommony  forming  the  seyeral  malls  and  ave- 
nues which  now  give  ornament  to  it     The  mall  on 

Beacon  street  was  laid  out  during  the  years  1815  and 
1816,  the  neighboring  street  being  widened  and  straight- 
ened,  the  expense  being  defrayed  from  a  subscription 
raised  in  the  year  1814  for  the  purpose  of  defence 
against  a  contemplated  attack  from  the  British  in  the 
Madison  war. 

The  Charles  street  mall  was  commenced  in  the 
year  1823,  and  completed  in  1824,  during  the  first  year 
of  the  mayoralty  of  the  elder  Quincy;  and  in  1826^ 
through  the  energy  of  the  same  gentleman,  the  old 
poplar  trees  which  used  to  diisligure  the  Paik  btreet 
mall  were  unceremoniously  out  down  early  one  morn- 
ing, and  the  beautiful  elms  set  out  in  their  place  by  his 
own  hands.  The  two  American  elms,  which  formerly 
stood  within  the  sidewfdk  of  the  same  mall  outside  of 
the  fence  were  very  early  placed  before  the  old  town 
buiklings,  which  have  been  before  alluded  to  as  being 
situated  upon  Gentry  street.     Several  unsuccessful 
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attempts  have  been  made  to  have  these  old  landmarks 
of  ancient  days  removed;  and  although  one  of  these 
yenerable  shade  trees  has  been  obliged  to  yield  to  in- 
corrigible fate,  yet  one  of  the  twins  of  the  forest  still 

remains,  defying  the  axe,  as  it  has  heretofore  the  storms 
and  winds. 

The  Boylston  street  mall  was  extended  across  the 
bnrial-gronnd  in  1836,  two  rows  of  tombs  bemg  closed 
for  the  purpose;  and  with  this  improvement  the  Com- 
mon became  for  the  iirst  time  entii'ely  siurrounded  with 
malls. 

Besides  the  malls  which  ornament  the  sides  of  the 
Common,  there  are  many  paths,  or  walks,  which  traverse 
it  in  various  directions,  cliiefly  as  "short-cuts"  fix)m  one 

to  another  of  the  se\  eral  openings  in  the  feuee,  at  the 
approaches  of  the  dillerent  streets  and  avenues  that  radi-  . 
ate  from  all  parts  of  the  enclosure.  The  walk  leading  to 
Oarvet  street  from  West  street  gate  (built  under  the 
direction  of  ex-Alderman  Samuel  Hatch)  has  for  a  long 
time  been  known  by  those  frequenting  the  Common  as 
Ridge  Path,  on  account  of  the  blufl-like  appearance  it 
formerly  had  on  its  westerly  side.  Lyman  Path,  with 
its  magnificent  trees,  lindens,  elms  and  maples,  led  firom 
IWest  street  to  Joy  street  openings.  Long  Path  and 
Armstrong  Path  diverged  also  from  the  Joy  street 
opening,  the  former  leading  to  the  corner  of  Tremont 
and  Boylston  streets,  and  the  latter  to  Winter  street; 
and  Brimmer  Path  led  from  Winter  street  to  Spruce 
street.  Other  walks  than  these  have  been  variously 
designated  by  persons  in  the  habit  of  passing  through 
them.  Why  sliould  not  that  whit  li  runs  in  a  southerly 
direction  from  the  Great  Tree,  and  by  the  four  Balsam 
Poplars  or  Aspens,  be  called  Bigelow  Path,  in  remem- 
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brance  of  the  ex-mayor  who  planted  the  quivering-leaved 
trees  beside  it?  and  why  not  give  the  name  of  Quin<^ 
Path  to  the  walk  leading  from  the  corner  of  Park  and 
Beacon  streets  to  West  street,  in  honor  of  the  yenerable 

man  who  during  the  early  years  of  his  mayoralty  did  so 
much  to  improve  the  Common? 

All  the  walks  in  the  enclosure  of  the  Common  have 
bad  trees  set  ont  at  their  edges  since  the  adoption  of 
the  cily  charter,  it  being  thi-  pride  of  the  committees  of 
each  year  to  do  something  to  beautify  and  adorn  this 
favorite  holiday  resort  of  the  citizens. 

In  1830,  about  the  time  of  the  bicentennial  celebration 
of  the  naming  of  the  town,  it  was  proposed,  bj  persons 
who  certainly  conld  not  have  had  much  reverence  for  the 
past,  to  change  the  name  of  the  Common  and  malls  to 
.  "Washington  Park."  This  endeavor,  however,  did  not 
meet  with  public  favor;  and  the  old  name,  homely  per- 
haps, but  sufficiently  good,  has  continued  in  use  until 
the  present  day.  May  it  never  be  recorded  in  our  dty 
annals,  that  such  a  folly  as  that  then  contemplated  has 
been  perpetrated;  for  it  is  suiliciently  discreditable  to 
Boston  that  the  names  of  many  streets,  which  once 
were  the  record  of  the  munificence  of  the  honored 
dead,  have  been  unwittingly  changed  to  gratify  the 
vanily  or  please  the  ftnoy  of  modem  InnoyatorB. 
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THE  OLD  ELM  AND  OTHE&  IKEES  ON  THE  COMMON. 

ImproTements  by  Mayors  Qulucy,  Lyman  aud  Bigclow  •  •  •  Trees  on  the  Com- 
nMm  "TraM  Named  and  LabaUad  •  •  -Tba  Great  Tna  •  •  •  Ita  Great  Age  •  •  • 
Ita  IiiJaiy  In  1800 •••Ita  Bhrala  la  Flttafleld  and  Brookllne •  •  •  Ita  Laiga 
Iitmb  Uaed  for  Exeeotiona  and  the  Btm^tag  of  Efllglea  •  •  •  Phllllpa  and 

Woodbridge  Duel  in  1728  •••  Called  In  1781  Liberty  Tree  ...Traditions 
about  the  Age  of  the  Great  Tree  •••Its  Measurements  In  lR25..r,ol(I 
Bledal  Awarded  for  a  Drawing  of  it  •  •  •  Its  Measurements  In  19U,  1855,  and 
I860  •  •  •  Injury  in  1831  •  •  •  Great  Cavity  Noticeabk'  in  1766  •  •  •  Probable  Cause 
of  the  Apparent  Diminution  of  the  Opening  •  •  •  The  Cows  upon  the  Com* 
moa,  and  their  BiqNilaloii  In  1880  •  •  •  The  Sqnlrveia  and  their  Dtoappeawmce 
•  •■Iron  Fence  Aroond  the  Tree  In  l8B4*>*Inaerl|itloa***OiUioot,  a  Sap- 
ling, Xlrat  Appeared  In  1868. 

NoTwimsTAimmo  the  great  unprovements  made  npon 
the  Common  and  mall  in  1784,  by  Mr.  Oliyer  Smith  and 

others,  ample  room  was  left  to  their  successors  for  con- 
tinuing on  ill  the  good  work.  AVlien  Boston  became  a 
city,  the  rcsponsibiUty  of  looking  after  this  great  holiday 
resort  of  its  citizens  fell  to  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  and 
they  appear  to  hare  been  ever  mindful  of  the  great  trust 
committed  to  them.  Mayor  Phillips,  perhaps,  had  as 
much  as  he  could  do  during  the  year  he  held  ofBce  — 
the  first  after  the  adoption  of  the  city  charter  —  in  or- 
ganizing the  new  government  and  putting  its  wheels  in 
motion,  without  spending  his  energies  upon  the  Com- 
mon, which  had  already,  and  quite  recently,  received  so 
much  attention  from  the  townsmen  and  their  2>ublic 
servants,  the  Selectmen.   He,  indeed,  dwelt  beside  the 
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enclosure,  at  the  comer  of  Walnut  street;  but  the  con- 
tiguity of  his  residence  to  such  a  beautiful  spot  did  not 
draw  his  attention  from  what,  during  his  short  adminis- 
tration, was  of  more  consequence  to  the  citizens,  and 
which  required  the  earliest  care  of  those  who  were  de- 
termined that  the  establishment  of  Boston  as  a  city 
should  not  prove  a  failure,  as  was  too  frequently  at  that 
time  predicted,  and  by  very  many  desired;  for,  as  it 
will  be  remembered,  the  new  charter  was  accepted  by 
only  a  majority  of  nine  hundred  and  sixteen  votes  out 
of  four  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy-eight  cast, 
and  many  of  the  opponents  of  the  project  did  not  vote. 

When  the  senior  Quincy  entered  upon  office,  he 
brought  with  him  a  great  energy  of  character,  which 
has  not  been  surpassed  by  any  of  his  successors.  It 
was  his  lot,  also,  to  have  a  habitation  near  the  Common ; 
for  he  dwelt  at  the  comer  of  Hamilton  Place,  and  from 
his  windows  could  see  the  mutilated  buttonwoods,  and 
the  unsightly  poplars,  which  so  soon  after  his  entering 
upon  office  fell  victims  to  his  good  taste,  and  were  sup- 
planted by  the  stately  elms  in  Park  street  mall.  Mr. 
Quincy  did  not  confine  his  labors  to  the  part  of  the 
Common  in  his  immediate  neighborhood,  but  laid  out 
the  Charles  street  mall,  and  set  out  many  of  the  trees 
beside  the  paths,  as  did  also  his  successor,  Mr.  Otis, 
whose  stately  residence  in  Beacon  street  also  faced  the 
same.  Other  mayors  m  their  time,  especially  Messrs. 
Lyman  and  Bigelow,  looked  out  well  for  the  trees. 
Mr.  Lyman  set  out  the  magnificent  rows  which  border 
the  path  that  bears  his  name ;  and  Mr.  Bigelow,  besides 
setting  out  the  aspens,  the  solitary  oaks,  and  the  much 
abused  arbor  vitsd  hedge  on  the  music  hill,  absolutely 
saved  from  destruction  a  large  portion  of  the  trees  in 
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the  old  mall,  which  were  about  to  die  in  consequence  of 
the  great  mass  of  hard  Medford  grayel  that  excluded 
moisture  from  their  roots,  which  some  of  the  early 
mayors,  in  their  mistaken  ideas  of  what  the  public 
good  required,  had  heaped  upon  the  mall  to  take  the 
place  of  the  soil  green,  natural  carpet,  over  which  so 
many  tunes  the  towns  people  of  earlier  days  had  prom- 
enaded, and  which  the  hoys  of  the  town  had  generally 
occupied  as  a  playground.  It  may  almost  seem  mcredi- 
ble,  but  it  is  true,  that  Mayor  Bigelow,  in  his  first  year 
of  office,  removed  from  the  malls  more  than  six  thou- 
sand cartloads  of  the  disintegrated  and  decayed  granite 
and  of  the  smothering  hard  coal  ashes,  with  which  his 
predecessors  had  put  back  the  growth  of  the  ti'ees  very 
many  years,  and  had  absolutely  killed  a  large  number. 
One  alone  of  the  buttonwoods  now  remains  to  give 
ocular  proof  that  trees  of  that  species  were  once  in- 
mates of  the  mall. 

Under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  Mr.  Sheiv 
bume,  the  city  forester,  Mavor  13i<relo^y  caused  several 
hundred  trees  to  be  set  out,  and  the  decayed  trees  to  be 
pninedy  and  their  cavities  filled  up  and  covered  with 
cement  and  canvas. 

There  are  now  on  the  Common  about  1,300  trees;  of 
which  about  seven  hundred  are  American  elms,  about 
fifly  English  and  Scotch  elms,  about  eighty  maples  of 
many  varieties,  about  seventy  lindens,  seventeen  tulip 
trees,  ten  sycamores,  eight  oaks,  four  balsam  poplars  or 
aspens,  and  a  large  variety  of  other  trees,  among  which 
is  the  Gingko  tree,  transplanted  from  the  garden  of  the 
late  Gardiner  Greene,  Esq.,  in  the  year  1835,  when  Pem- 
berton  Hill  was  taken  down,  and  the  present  square 
bearing  the  same  name  was  laid  out. 
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"Within  a  short  time  (in  18(>4),  all  the  trees  upon  the 
Common  have  been  scientifically  examined  by  Dr.  A.  A. 
Gould,  and  their  species  ascertained;  and  upon  some 
of  the  principal  of  them  labels  have  been  fastened,  indi- 
cating their  popular  and  scientific  names,  and  the  coun- 
try where  they  are  indigenous.  Besides  giving  the 
names  of  the  trees  now  growing  upon  the  Common,  Dr. 
Gould  prepared  a  list  of  other  trees  which  should  be  pro- 
cured, and  which  would  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  ground, 
and  absolutely  ascertained  where  such  trees  can  be 
obtained.  These,  unquestionably  should  be  procured 
and  placed  in  various  parts  of  the  enclosure,  from  time 
to  time,  until  as  many  different  specimens  of  shade 
trees  shall  ornament  the  paths,  hills  and  valleys  as 
can  be  procured,  and  cultivated  upon  the  soil. 

INTear  the  centre  of  the  Common  is  situated ,  the 
Great  Tree,  formerly  one  of  the  most  noted  objects  of 
the  town,  and  now  a  matter  of  great  regard  with  the 
old  inhabitants,  who  remember  it  among  the  earliest 
things  that  attracted  their  attention  in  early  youth. 
But  it  will  not  do  to  pass  by  this  noted  elm  with  a 
simple  mention  of  its  place  upon  the  Common.  It 
has  given  shelter  and  shade  to  many  generations  that 
have  passed  away,  and  has  braved  the  storms  and  gales 
of  centunes.  As  far  back  as  tradition  can  go,  it  was 
standing  in  its  majesty  and  beauty;  but  it  has  been 
reserved  for  the  present  generation  to  witness  its  almost 
entire  destruction. 

It  is  not  often  that  an  occurrence  of  such  small 
importance  as  the  destruction  of  a  tree  will  cause  so 
much  sorrow  and  regi-et  as  did  the  dismemberment  of 
the  Great  Tree  on  Boston  Common,  which  occurred  on 
the  twenty-ninth  of  June,  1860,  at  half-past  six  o'clock 
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in  the  eveniag.  During  the  aftemoon  the  appearance 
of  the  heavens  had  indicated  a  Btonn  of  no  ordinary 
character,  and  indeed  it  came,  and  few  will  ever  forget 
it,  for  the  injury  it  has  done. 

The  great  fall  of  water,  together  with  an  uncommon 
gust  of  >\in(l,  broke  down  the  limbs  of  many  trees 
throughout  the  city,  not  even  Bparing  thoae  of  Pad- 
dock's mall  which  had  then  so  recently  escaped  the 
threatening  axe.  The  Great  Tree,  the  pride  of  Bos- 
touians,  and  j)ei  liaps  the  most  noted  of  its  kind  on  the 
continent,  sullered  with  the  others;  and  after  standing 
for  centuries,  the  oldest  of  the  traditionary  relics  of  the 
days  of  onr  forefathers  was  in  a  few  moments  stripped 
of  its  beauty  and  its  magnificent  proportions,  to  linger 
out  a  maimed  and  displeasing  existence,  the  evidence 
only  of  the  \'iolence  of  the  storm  which  had  so  muti- 
lated it.  The  amount  of  injury  the  tree  sustained  was 
great.  Its  beauty  has  been  destroyed  without  hope  of 
renewal;  and  it  was  the  sldll  only  of  Mr.  John  Galvin^ 
the  ^ty  forester,  that  saved  the  part  that  now  remains 
standing;  he  using  eight  cart-loads  of  material  to  fill 
up  the  cavity  in  the  tree. 

As  soon  as  the  storm  abated,  the  rumor  that  ^'The 
Old  Elm  Tree  is  blown  down"  spread  rapidly  through 
the  city,  causing  hundreds  of  citizens  to  go  to  the  spot 
and  see  for  themselves.  To  their  regret,  they  found  the 
rumor  but  too  true;  and  very  many  who  visited  the 
locality  of  the  venerated  tree  secured  portions  of  the 
fallen  limbs,  to  preserve  among  the  choicest  of  the  relics 
of  the  olden  time. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  this  noted 
elm,  the  product  of  our  own  indigenous  forests,  but  it 
has  had  ito  rivals;  among  which  has  been  the  far- 
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famed  elm  of  Pittsfield,  remarkable  for  its  gigantio 
height^  and  for  having  a  trunk  one  hundred  and 
fourteen  feet  high  below  its  first  branch;   and  the 

Aspinwail  elm  in  Brookline,  famous  for  its  enormous 
and  wide-spreading  roots,  and  Ibr  tlie  great  size  of 
its  tnmk.  But  both  of  these,  also,  have  been  deprived 
of  theuT  glory,  and  by  storms  that  haye  passed  harm- 
lessly by  the  Boston  elm;  and  both  have  been  taken 
down,  and  are  now  no  longer  its  rivals. 

Although  the  tree  had  attained  a  great  age,  and 
uncommon  size,  it  was  more  for  its  beautiful  proportions 
and.  graceful  limbs  than  for  age  or  size  that  it  gained 
its  notoriety  with  those  who  had  paid  particular  atten- 
tion to  trees;  and  the  assodadons  connected  with  its 
history  will  always  keep  it  in  remembrance.  Upon  its 
largest  limb,  now  gone,  it  has  been  supposed  that  some 
of  the  early  executions  in  the  colony  took  place,  and 
it  is  certain  that  durmg  the  revolutionary  struggles 
of  America  this  tree  was  one  of  the  places  of  constant 
resort  of  the  Sons  of  Liljcrty,  who  frequently  caused 
it  to  be  illuminated  with  lanterns  on  evenings  of  re- 
joicing and  on  festal  occasions.  It  also  served  the 
purpose  of  exhibitions  of  popular  feeling  and  indigna- 
tion, for  many  has  been  the  tory  who  has  been  hung 
in  I'lligy  from  its  branches.  Perhaps  on  this  account 
it  acquired  the  name  "Liberty  Tree,"  which  it  bore 
in  1784  (the  tree  originally  bearing  the  name  having 
been  taken  down),  as  it  is  designated  on  a  map  of 
Boston  engraved  that  year.  Yery  near  this  tree 
occurred,  on  the  third  of  July,  1728,  the  duel  be- 
tween Benjamin  AVoodlnidge  and  Henry  Phillips, 
alluded  to  in  a  previous  chapter;  and  beneath  its 
branches  have  been  enacted  many  a  scene  of  youthful 
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valor,  in  days  long  pasti  on  the  holidays  of  Election 
and  Independence. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  afisign  to  the  tree  eyen  an 

approximate  age;  for,  like  the  good  old  ladies  so  often 
read  of,  it  has  kept  its  own  secret  locked  up  closely 
within  its  own  heart.  It  has  been  known,  howeyer,  as 
far  back  as  tradition  can  go,  and  is  represented  upon 
the  oldest  map  of  the  town  known  to  exist,  and  which 
was  engraved  in  the  year  1722,  ninety-two  years  after 
the  settlement  of  the  peninsula,  and  then  was  of  suf- 
ficient size  to  have  attiuned  distinction.  Tt  is  reason- 
able to  belieye  that  it  was  growing  before  the  arrival 
of  the  first  colonists.  A  tradition  has  existed  in  the 
Hancock  family,  passed  down  by  Mrs.  Lydia  Han- 
cock, wife  of  Thomas,  who  built  the  house  where  his 
nephew,  the  governor  dwelt,  that  her  grandfather, 
Heasekiah  Henchman,  set  out  the  tree  when  he  was  a 
boy ;  which  wonld  have  been  about  two  hundred  years 
ago,  as  his  father,  Daniel,  the  old  schoolmaster,  left 
Boston  as  earlv  as  1674.  Other  accounts  from  the 
Henchman  family  give  the  honor  to  the  old  school- 
master, who  wielded  the  sword  as  well  as  the  birches, 
—for  he  commanded  the  famous  artillery  company, 
and  served  in  King  Philip's  war  in  1676.  The  last 
tradition  says  that  the  tree  was  set  out  as  a  shelter 
for  the  company.  If  this  was  the  case,  he  was  more 
provident  than  his  successors,  none  of  whom  would 
have  planted  a  tree  ^though  as  Dumbiedikes  said,  it 
would  grow  while  men  were  sleeping  —  with  such  a 
long  prospective  view  ahead,  and  in  such  a  place  as 
the  tree  has  gi'own  in.  Besides,  more  than  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety  rings  can  easily  he  counted  in  the  great 
branch  that  ¥ras  broken  off  in  1860,  and  which  must  cer- 
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tainly  be  several  years  yoimger  than  the  tree  itself,  which 
alone  carries  back  that  portion  of  it  to  a  period  as  early 
as  the  Hancock  tradition  can  with  any  certainty  go ;  and, 

if  any  reliance  can  be  placed  in  traditional  lore,  which  l8 
exti*emely  doubtful,  we  must  believe  that  the  Quakers 
and  peiliaps  Ann  Hibbens,  the  martyr  of  the  witch  de- 
lusion, were  hung  from  its  bongh,  the  former  in  Octo- 
ber 1659,  and  the  latter  in  June  1656,  when  it  certainly 
must  hav^e  been  more  than  twenty-six  years  old,  and  if 
so  was  growing  in  1G30. 

The  first  measurement  of  the  great  tree  of  which 
any  account  was  made  was  taken  in  1825,  at  the  request 
of  some  person  residing  in  New  York.  The  dimennons 
were  accurately  noted  on  the  second  of  Aj)ril,  1825,  and 
were  as  follows:  Height  sixty-live  feet,  circumference 
twenty-one  feet  eight  inches  at  two  feet  six  inches  from 
the  ground,  and  the  branches  extended  in  diameter 
eighty-six  feet.  At  the  time,  it  was  said,  that  'Hhis 
pride  of  our  Common  is  pronounced  by  judges  to  be  as 
handsome  in  form  as  it  is  large  in  size  and  venerable  in 
age,  and  it  may  be  worth  the  remark,  that  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  buffeting  it  has  received  from  storms  and 
hurricanes  for  more  than  a  century,  its  original  beauty 
and  symmetry  have  not  been  impaired,  although  it  has 
at  times  lost  many  of  its  branches."  At  this  time  a 
gold  medal  was  offered  for  the  best  painted  picture  of 
it,  and  several  were  made,  and  in  May  the  medal  was 
awarded  and  sent  to  Mr.  H.  C.  Pratt,  the  suocessfiil 
competitor. 

In  1853,  the  tree  was  very  accurately  measured  by 
the  City  Engineer,  who  recorded  the  following  dimen- 
dons:  Height,  seventy-two  feet  six  inches;  guth,  one 
foot  above  the  ground,  twenfy-two  &et  six  inches; 
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girth,  four  feet  above  the  ground,  seyenteen  feet;  aver- 
age diameter  of  greatest  extent  of  branches,  one  hnn- 
dred  and  one  feet.  Other  earlier  measurements,  by 
George  B.  Emerson,  Esq.,  and  Prof.  Asa  Gra}^  in  1S4A, 
show  that  the  tree  had  not  ceased  to  grow  as  long  as  it 
stood.  The  latest  measiirement,  taken  by  the  writer  a 
few  months  before  its  mutilation,  gave  twenty-four  feet 
girth  at  the  ground,  eighteen  feet  three  inches  at  three 
feet,  and  sixteen  feet  six  inches  at  five  feet,  showing  an 
increase  of  only  about  five  inches  in  girth  in  sixteen 
years. 

The  storm  of  1860,  which  so  mutilated  the  tree,  was 

not  the  only  storm  which  injured  its  great  branches. 
In  the  sununer  of  1832  it  was  much  injured  by  the  vio- 
lence of  a  stonn,  and  its  largest  limbs  were  so  much 
deft  asunder  as  to  allow  them  to  rest  their  branches 
upon  the  ground;  but  they  were  subsequentiy,  at  much 
cost  and  labor,  restored  to  theu*  former  position,  and 
were  sustained  in  place  by  iron  bolts  and  braces.  By 
the  gale  of  September,  1869,  a  large  limb,  measuring 
forty-two  inches  m  circumference,  was  torn  from  this 
tree,  thus  gradually  destroying  its  original  beautifhl 
propoTtions. 

Many  of  the  older  inhabitants  can  well  remember 
when  there  was  a  cavity  in  its  trunk  sufficiently  large  to 
allow  boys  to  secrete  themselves  within  it.  This  was 
very  noticeable  in  1755,  when  a  picture  was  made  of 
it  in  needlework;  but  this  has  almost  entirely  disap- 
peared, being  partially  closed  up  by  the  good  treatment 
and  care  which  have  been  given  to  the  tree,  and  partly 
from  the  raising  of  the  soil  at  its  roots.  This  opening 
was  on  the  northwest  dde,  and  there  is  also  a  smaller 
one,  now  apparent,  on  the  westerly  side. 

48 
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When  the  cows  were  tenants  of  the  Common,  haying 
acquired  the  right  of  pastarage  hy  a  Tote  of  the  towns- 
men, passed  in  May  IGGO,  empowering  the  Selectmen 
"  to  order  the  improvement  and  feeding  of  their  com- 
mon by  such  cattle  as  they  shall  deem  meet,"  they  were 
accustomed  to  shelter  themselyes  beneath  the  wide 
spreading  branches  of  the  Gb^t  Tree  from  the  burn- 
ing' sun,  and  to  cool  their  heated  hoofs  in  the  damp 
marshy  ground  around  its  prominent  and  far  stretcli- 
ing  roots.  Consequently  the  immediate  proximity  to 
the  trunk  of  the  tree  was  extremely  muddy,  and  not 
fit  to  be  a  proper  place  for  promenade  and  shelter  in 
inclement  weather  for  tlie  pedestrians.  Many  attempts 
were  made,  in  vain,  to  expel  the  quadrupeds  from  their 
old  haunts,  which  the  right  of  eminentrdomain,  and  the 
annual  tax  of  two  dollars,  had  for  many  years  secured 
to  them;  but  they  kept  their  place,  and  enjoyed  their 
rights  and  liberties.  The  new  state  of  things,  when 
Boston  became  a  city  by  an  act  of  the  legislature, 
signed  by  Gov.  Brooks,  on  the  twenty-third  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1822,  adopted  by  the  townsmen  on  the  fourth  of 
March  of  the  same  year,  and  announced  by  the  procla- 
mation of  the  governor  on  the  seyenth  day  of  the  same 
month,  completely  subjected  the  poor  beasts,  as  well  as 
their  o\vner8,  to  the  mercies  of  a  new  regime.  The 
gentle  Phillips,  the  first  mayor,  who  was  elected  to 
office  on  the  sixteenth  of  April,  1822,  and  inaugurated 
on  the  first  of  May,  being  as  much  a  lover  of  true  liberty 
as  his  gifted  son,  let  the  creatures  alone  during  his 
twelve  months  of  service  in  the  curule  chair;  and  it  was 
not  imtil  the  iron,  will  of  liis  successor.  Judge  Quincy, 
who  was  transferred  from  the  bench  of  the  Municipal 
Court  to  the  Municipal  Chair,  raised  the  price  of  pas- 
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tnrage  firom  two  dollars  to  ten,  that  a  visible  change  was 
made  in  the  qnality  and  quantity  of  stragglers  upon  the 
Common.  It  remained,  however,  for  the  third  mayor, 
Hon.  Mr.  Otis,  noted  for  his  politeness,  and  winning 
ways,  tx>  remove  the  trouble,  as  it  was  considered  by 
those  who  were  wont  to  perambulate  the  numerous  by- 
paths and  byways  of  the  old  common  land,  or  cow  com- 
mons, as  it  might  have  been  called  in  the  days  of  our 
forefathers.  On  the  tenth  of  May,  1830,  tlie  order  was 
passed  that  banished  tlic  four  leprgcd  gentry  from  their 
green  pasture,  and  shady  retreat  under  the  old  elm. 
Consequent  to  this  came  the  raising  up  of  the  ground- 
level  around  the  foot  of  the  tree,  and  the  conversion  of 
the  marshy  soil  into  dry  land.  Heaps  of  material  were 
thrown  upon  the  widely  extending  roots,  and  the  damp 
places  were  made  dry;  and  with  these  changes  the  hole 
in  the  tree  almost  disappeared,  and  very  nearly  the  old 
tree,  our  ancient  fHend,  came  to  terminating  its  vegeta- 
tive existence;  for  its  growth  was  ehecked,  and  its  once 
luxuriant  foliage  began  to  wilt,  and  exhibit  unequivocal 
signs  of  death.  The  subsequent  removal  from  the  tree 
of  this  ungenial  mass  of  debris,  which  had  been  placed 
around  its  roots  made  room  for  the  good  soil  which 
replaced  the  poor  stuff,  and  again  the  Great  Tree  began 
to  show  its  pristine  vigor;  and  the  filling  up  of  the  low 
places  between  the  great  roots,  together  with  the  heal- 
ing process  of  nature,  duninished  the  apparent  size  of 
the  great  hole  in  the  tnink,  which  had  so  often  been  the 
hiiUng-place  of  boys,  in  their  sports  and  pastimes. 

In  the  summer  of  185-1,  Mayor  Sniitli,  —  he  who  in- 
troduced the  squirrels  that  drove  away  the  birds,  and 
afterwards  disappeared  during  the  winter  of  1864— 
paid  considerable  attention  to  the  Old  Tree.   He  had 
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it  pruned  and  cared  for,  and  placed  around  it  an  octa- 
gonal iron  fence,  which  bears  upon  an  oval  tablet 
secured  to  the  gate  the  following  inscription: 

THE  OLD  ELM. 

THIS  TREE  HAS  BEEN  8TANDINO 
HERE  FOR  AN  UNKNOWN  PERIOD. 
IT  IS  BELIEVED  TO  'HAVE  EXISTED 
BEFORE  THE  SETTLEMENT  OF  BOSTON, 
BEINO  FULL  GROWN  IN  1722,  EXHIB- 
ITED MARKS  OF  OLD  AGE  IN  1792,  AND 
WAS  NEARLY  DESTROYED  BY  A  STORM 
IN  1832.  PROTECTED  BY  AN  IRON 
ENCLOSURE  IN  1854. 
J.    V.    C.    SMITH,  MAYOR. 

When  the  Great  Tree  was  measured  in  the  spring  of 
1860,  an  offshoot  was  discovered,  which  had  recently,  in 
1859,  started  from  one  of  the  roots  on  the  westerly  side 
of  the  main  tree.  This  shoot  is  still  alive,  measuring 
over  twelve  feet  in  height,  and  about  thirteen  inches 
in  circumference  a  short  distance  above  the  ground, 
and  appears  to  have  received  due  attention  from  those 
who  have  since  that  time  had  charge  of  the  Common. 
Just  where  it  emerges  from  the  soil,  there  is  a  consid- 
erable cavity  in  the  old  tree;  and  it  would  not  be 
surprising  if  the  young  tree,  vampire-like,  were  to 
grow  and  flourish  on  the  life-sap  of  its  parent;  and 
if  care  is  continued  to  be  given  to  it,  it  may  hereafter 
succeed  its  parent  and  become  as  noted  in  coming 
centuries  as  has  its  distinguished  progenitor. 


CHAPTER  XXV, 


TOFOGBAFHY  OF  THE  COMMON. ~£X£CUIIONa 

Tbft  Tmlidng  Field  •■-The  New  Parade  OrouDd  •  •  •  Ropewalks  •  •  •  Chailes 
Street  Laid  Oat<**Ll8^t  Hone  and  Boston  CftTali7**-HlI]s  on  tiie  Comr 
mon  •  >  •  Powder  Honse  Hill  •  •  •  Old  WtndmlH  •  •  •  Fortlflcattons  •  •  •  Old  Block 

House  Burnt  .  Fox  Hill  and  Old  Windmill ...  Marsh ...  Ridge  HIU  • 
Wasliliiglon  Hill  and  Smokers '  and  Music  Circles  .  •  •  Eigclow's  Evergreens 
.  •  •  Poiuls  •  •  •  Frog  Pond  •  •  •  Sliehan's  Pond,  and  Shohan's  Execution  in 
1787  • . .  Cow  Poud,  or  Horse  Pond  .  •  •  Wishing  Stone  .  • .  Moll  Pitcher  •  • . 
FortiilcatioQS  and  Barracks  of  the  British  during  the  Siege  •  •  •  Measurements 
of  tlie  Common  in  1861  ■  •  -  Bxecntions  on  the  Common  •  •  •  PetitliKDs  agalnat 
Hanging  Tnlley  on  the  Common  Granted  •  •  •  FnbUc  Ezaenttona  Terminated 
in  IBM,  . 

Ik  the  olden  time  tne  whole  of  the  Gommon  was  used 
as  a  training  field,  and  on  the  annual  muster  day  it 

presented  a  lively  scene;  for  all  the  trainbands  of  the 
county  were  there,  and  nearly  all  of  the  towns-people 
also.  On  this  occasion,  and  more  especially  on  the 
more  noted  holidays,  it  was  well  lined  with  booths  and 
tents  for  the  sale  of  a  great  yariety  of  eatables  as  well 
as  drinkables,  the  peculiar  designations  of  many  of 
which  have  disappeared  from  use,  and  have  become 
almost  forgotten,  except  when  some  one  of  the  old 
school  yentores  to  speak  of  them.  The  line  on  muster 
days  was  formed  a  short  distance  west  of  the  inner 
wooden  fence  of  the  Tremont  street  mall,  and  usually 
extended  fi-om  Paik  street  to  the  Central  Buiying- 
Ground,  there  being  then  no  trees  to  interfere  with 
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the  military  movements.  In  those  days  the  sham-fights, 
which  took  place  in  the  afternoon,  succeeded  the  morn- 
ing review,  and  were  performed  near  Charles  street,  on 
the  site  of  the  present  parade  ground.  The  part  of  the 
Common  near  Charles  street  was,  until  quite  recently, 
a  damp  place,  and  was  known  to  our  fathers  as  "the 
marsh  at  the  bottom  of  the  Common."  While  Hon. 
Thomas  P.  Rich  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on  the 
Common  and  malls,  not  many  years  ago,  this  marsh  was 
laid  out  for  its  present  purposes,  preceding  committees 
having  done  much  to  fill  up  the  hollow  places  with 
oyster  shells,  coal  ashes,  and  the  dry  dirt  collected  from 
house  to  house  in  the  city  carts.  Indeed,  in  the  last 
days  of  the  town  government,  the  scavengers  used  to 
bury  the  swill,  which  they  took  from  the  tenements,  in 
holes  dug  for  the  purpose  in  this  part  of  the  Common, 
and  continued  this  unhealthy  practice  until  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  great  piggery  at  the  old  House  of 
Industry,  at  South  Boston  Point. 

Until  the  first  of  September,  1794,  the  Common  on 
the  west  extended  to  the  water  of  the  Back  Bay,  the 
town  on  that  day  having  voted  to  Isaac  Davis  and  others 
a  portion  of  the  land  west  of  the  present  Charles  street, 
for  the  erection  of  six  ropewalks.  Within  two  years  of 
this  date,  a  sea-wall  was  built  from  Beacon  street  to 
Boylston  street,  and  six  ropewalks  erected,  which  were 
burnt  on  the  eighteenth  of  Februaiy,  1806;  and  five 
more  were  built  in  their  places,  and  four  of  them  again 
destroyed  by  fire  on  the  thirteenth  of  November,  1819, 
and  rebuilt.  In  1803  the  town  voted  to  c6mplete  one 
hundred  feet  of  a  new  street  leading  from  Pleasant 
street  to  Beacon  street,  parallel  with  the  ropewalks. 
This  was  shortly  afterwards  done,  but  the  street  was 
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not  finished  until  many  years  afterwards;  for,  on  the 
sixteenth  of  August,  1820,  the  Committee  on  the  Com- 
mon was  instructed  to  build  a  road  fh>m  Pleasant  street 
to  Fox  Hill."  The  first  foot-walk  was  made  in  conse- 
quence of  the  following  vote  passed  by  the  Selectmen 
on  the  eleventh  of  J une,  1812 : 

The  Chairman  [Mr.  Charles  Bulfinch]  &  Mr.  [Eben- 
ezer]  Oliver  were  empowered  to  have  the  street  next 
the  ropewalks  at  the  bottom  of  the  Common  raised  so 
as  to  form  a  foot  walk  six  feet  wide,  with  a  row  of  tim- 
ber on  each  side,  &  filled  between  with  gravel,  as  a 
further  security  against  high  tides." 

Soon  after  tins  the  fence  on  Charles  street  was  builty 
and,  in  the-  first  year  of  the  mayoralty  of  the  elder 
Quinoy,  the  mall  was  laid  out,  and  its  trees  planted. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  century,  this  portion  of  the 
Common  was  frequently  used  by  the  volunteer  soldiery. 
On  the  twenty-third  of  May,  1787,  ^'the  selectmen  allot 
for  the  Light  Horse  the  west  part  of  the  Common  to 
the  beach  for  exercising  the  horses."  It  was  then 
bordered  eastwardly  by  a  ditch,  dug  there  for  draining 
the  marsh,  of  which  it  was  a  part.  In  October  1797, 
a  similar  request^  made  by  Capt.  Bufus  G.  Amory  for 
the  Boston  Cavalry,  was  refhsed. 

Not  many  years  ago  the  South  Hayscales  were  kept 
on  the  southerly  end  of  the  Parade  Ground,  having  been 
moved  there  in  1812;  but  these  were  removed  when 
they  appeared  to  be  no  longer  needed;  and  it  was 
determined  to  preserve  the  westerly  portion  imencum- 
bered  for  the  use  of  the  soldiers.  The  order  which 
established  the  Parade  Ground  was  passed  by  the 
Board  of  Aldermen  on  the  eighteenth  of  October,  1852, 
in  the  following  words: 
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"  Ordered,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Common  and 
Public  Squares  be  instructed  to  have  graded  forthwith 
that  part  of  the  Common  along  Charles  street,  from 
Beacon  to  Boylston  streets,  in  conformity  with  a  plan 
proposed  by  the  City  Engineer,  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  the  same  open  as  a  parade  ground,  —  free 
from  trees  or  other  obstructions." 

Therefore  it  has  since  been  kept  clear  of  trees,  which 
would  have  greatly  interfered  with  military  evolutions. 
During  the  summer  of  1869,  the  Committee  on  the 
Common,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Benjamin  James, 
Esq.,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  has  caused 
the  northerly  portion  of  the  Parade  Ground  to  be  put  to 
grass,  and  that  portion  of  the  Common  has  been  much 
improved  in  appearance  in  consequence  thereof. 

Of  late  years  the  Parade  Ground  has  become  the 
favorite  place  for  athletic  exercises  and  games,  and  for 
the  display  of  fireworks  and  balloon  ascensions  on 
public  holidays. 

From  the  earliest  days  of  the  town,  four  hills  were 
perceptible  upou  the  Common.  Three  of  these  had 
distinguishing  names:  Powder-House  Hill,  Ridge  Hill, 
and  Fox  Hill;  but  the  fourth  was  not  of  sufficient 
prominence  and  note  to  have  gained  any  proper  desig- 
nation, and  has  only  come  to  any  degree  of  distinction 
within  the  present  century,  and  more  particularly  within 
the  last  fifteen  years.  These  hills,  with  their  intervening 
valleys,  break  up  the  otherwise  disagreeable  evenness  of 
the  enclosure,  and  add  much  to  the  picturesque  appear- 
ance of  the  Common;  and  all  of  them  have  interesting 
associations  connected  with  the  history  of  the  town. 

Powder  House  Hill,  more  recently  called  Flag-stafi* 
Hill,  —  until  the  flag-staff  was  removed  to  Music  Circle 
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Hill,  when  the  abortive  attempt  was  made  to  erect  a 
Soldiers*  Monument,  and  the  foundations  therefor  were 
laid  and  buried  up  in  1866, — was  situated  in  what  was 
the  central  part  of  the  Common,  before.  Charles  street 
*  was  laid  out.   It  is  to  be  seen  delineated  in  all  the 
ancient  maps  of  the  town,  and  was  from  very  early 
times  appropriated,  as  its  name  indicates,  for  a  site  for 
the  town's  powder-house.   In  ancient  times,  as  far  back 
as   1652,  Ensign  James  Oliyer  and  Sergeant  Peter 
Oliver  had  liberty  to  set  up  a  mill  upon  its  top.  During 
the  occupation  of  the  town,  in  the  war  of  the  revolu- 
tion, by  the  British  troops,  this  hill  was  entrenched,  and 
was  held  by  the  artillery.   After  the  adoption  of  the 
dty  charter,  these  entrenchments  b^an  to  disappear, 
and  now  none  of  them  are  to  be  seen.   A  few  large 
trees  grow  upon  its  summit,  thirteen  of  which  form  a 
circle;  and  west  of  them  once  arose  from  its  most 
elevated  part  a  tali  fla^-staif.   This  staff,  which  for  a 
while  gave  name  to  the  hill,  was  erected  on  the  twenty- 
eighth  of  June,  1837.    It  has  since  been  removed,  as 
stated  above,  to  another  hill  where  the  flag  of  the 
Union  can  float  as  conspicuously  as  on  any  point  on  the 
Common.    The  westerly  slope  of  this  hill  was  used  by 
the  small  boys  in  winter  for  coasting;  and  many  Boston 
boys,  of  an  older  growth,  can  well  remember  the  in- 
iquity, in  the  form  of  drinking  and  gambling,  that  used 
to  be  carried  on  there  before  the  mayoralty  of  the  elder 
Quincy.  Without  descending  too  much  into  particulars, 
one  may  be  pardoned  for  recalling  to  mind  the  egg- 
nogg,  rum  punch,  and  spruce  and  ginger  beer  which 
were  so  profusely  distributed  there  on  Election  days; 
but  no  reminder  is  necessary  to  recall  the  gaming  table, 
the  black  joke,  and  the  tar  on  the  heel.    The  memory 
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of  these  will  remain  while  any  one  of  the  boys  of  those 
days  is  left  to  relate  the  feats  of  by-gone  times.  Un- 
til within  a  yciy  few  years^  when  the  present  Parade 
Ground  was  appropriated  for  military  nse,  the  salutes  on 
festal  days,  and  for  political  rejoicings,  were  fired  from 
the  hill;  and  the  old  soldiers,  many  of  whom  are  still 
living,  can  well  remember  their  arduous  task  in  drag- 
ging their  mounted  field-pieoes  over  the  ditch,  and  on 
tiiie  hilL  In  days  long  past,  tiiere  stood  near  this  hill 
a  block-house,  which  was  burnt  on  the  twenty-eighth 
of  September,  1761;  and  it  is  related  that  "as  it  was  a 
monument  of  reproach,  and  an  asylum  of  debauchery, 
the  inhabitants,  so  much  noted  for  their  agility  at  fires, 
remained  tame  spectators"  of  the  conflagration,  and 
allowed  the  destruction  to  go  on. 

Fox  Hill  was  on  the  westerly  edge  of  the  Common, 
not  far  from  the  place  in  the  Public  Garden  assigued  for 
a  tower,  and  which  projects  into  the  pond  that  was  arti- 
ficially commenced  there  on  the  foorteenth  of  Noyember, 
1859.  It  must  not  be  mistaken  for  West  HiU,  one  of 
the  westernmost  heads  of  Beacon  llill,  and  which  was 
situated  very  near  Cambridge  street.  This  hill  was  not 
very  large,  bemg  about  twenty  feet  in  height  and  fifty 
feet  in  diameter,  and  was  almost  surrounded  by  water, 
being  on  the  edge  of  the  part  of  Charles  Biver  generally 
known  as  the  Back  Bay.  Old  persons  have  a  remem- 
brance of  it,  precipitous  and  gravelly;  and  many  of  a 
younger  age  may  have  not  yet  forgotten  the  rising 
ground  beneath  one  of  the  old  ropewalks,  which  used 
to  skurt  Charles  street  the  first  twenty-five  years  of  the 
present  century.  This  hill  was  often  mentioned  in  the 
early  records  of  the  town;  the  following  occurs  under  , 
date  of  the  twenty-seventh  of  August,  l(>4d: 
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"The.  Painter  hath  liberty  to  erect  a  milnc  at  Fox 
Hill  by  publicke  consent  of  y*  Towne  m  gen^^  and  he 
is  bound  to  finish  y*  milne  in  too  years,  and  at  the  first 
pecke  of  corne  it  grinds  hee  is  to  begin  his  rent  at  40s, 
p  annu  for  euer  to  y*  publicke  vse  of  y*  to^\^le.'' 

Connected  with  Fox  liill  was  an  extensive  marsh, 
which,  on  the  twentynaixth  of  Febmary,  1665-6,  was 
leased  for  forty  years,  at  an  annnal  rent  of  thirty  shil- 
lings, to  John  Leverett, — he  who  so  faithfhlly  served 
the  to^vTQ  and  colony  in  all  their  important  offices,  and 
died  at  last,  while  Governor,  on  the  sixteenth  of  March, 
167d-9, — at  the  same  time  the  town  granting  liberty  to 
the  inhabitants 'of  the  town  to  fetch  sand  or  clay  from 
the  sud  hOl."  This  marsh  covered  the  space  now  oc- 
cupied by  Charles  street  and  the  PubHc  Garden,  and 
extended  south  somewhat  beyond  the  Station  House  of 
the  Boston  and  Providence  Bailroad. 

Bidge  Hill  extended  in  a  westerly  direction  from  the 
present  Smoker's  Circle  to  the  shore  of  the  Back  Bay, 
and  terminated  in  an  abrupt  bluU'  from  ten  to  twelve  feet 
high.  It  consisted  of  an  ancient  drift  of  gravel;  and 
before  it  was  levelled,  not  many  years  since,  presented 
traces  of  the  excavations  made  by  the  British  soldiers, 
during  the  siege  of  Boston,  for  cookhig  places.  Upon 
a  portion  of  its  crest  is  Hidge  Path,  leading  from  West 
street  gate  to  tlie  southerly  corner  of  Charles  street 

The  other  hill  was  situated  a  short  distance  south  of 
Powder-House  Hill.  There  is  no  evidence  that  it  had 
any  peculiar  name  until  early  in  the  present  century, 
when  it  was  known  by  the  boys  of  the  town  who 
played  upon  the  Common  as  Washington  Hill.  It 
has  upon  the  easterly  portion  of  it  seven  elm-trees,  reg- 
ularly arranged  in  a  drcle,  with  comfortable  seats  for 
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persons  who  indulge  in  the  use  of  tobacco.  Forty  years 
ago  this  circle  was  a  place  of  much  resort,  and  it  still 
keeps  up  its  popularity  with  the  present  generation. 
When  Mr.  Bigelow  was  mayor,  he  laid  out  another 
circular  walk,  just  west  of  the  above  and  on  the  same 
rising  ground,  and  in  the  area  placed,  in  1849,  the  cir- 
cular hedge  of  evergreens,  which  undoubtedly,  for  very 
good  reasons,  was  girdled,  and  removed  during  the  first 
year  of  the  administration  of  his  successor,  Hon.  Ben- 
jamin Seaver.  A  few  years  ago  six  trees  were  set  out 
around  the  edge  of  this  circle,  one  of  which  has  died 
and  been  cut  down.  On  holidays  it  is  a  noted  position 
for  a  music  stand,  and  hence  has  obtained  the  name  of 
Music  Circle.  It  is  eagerly  sought  on  the  evening  of 
Independence  Day,  as  one  of  the  best  positions  for 
viewing  the  fireworks  usually  exhibited  on  that  occa- 
sion. It  is  now  used  for  the  flag-staff,  and  upon  its 
summit  was  erected,  in  1866,  a  small  building,  under 
the  charge  of  the  Committee  on  Health. 

On  some  of  these  hills  was  anciently  placed  the 
gallows;  for  on  the  thirty-first  of  March,  1656,  the 
gallows  was  ordered  to  be  removed  to  the  next  knoll 
of  land  before  the  next  execution. 

There  are  three  ponds,  if  such  they  may  be  called; 
for  in  early  times  they  were  merely  marshy  bogs,  and 
had  no  defined  borders.  Of  these  the  Frog  Pond,  a 
name  which  has  never  been  taken  from  the  one  that 
is  situated  north  of  the  old  Flag-staff  Hill,  does  not 
appear  on  any  of  the  early  maps  of  Boston,  and  is 
found  only  on  those  of  a  comparatively  modern  date. 
It  is  said  to  be  of  artificial  construction,  but  is  remem- 
bered by  oui*  oldest  residents.  After  the  stone  edgings 
were  placed  around  this  pond,  in  the  year  1826,  an 
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attempt  was  made  to  change  its  name  to  Quincy  Lake; 
but  this  prored  imsaccessfhl,  as  did  other  attempts  to 
call  it  Crescent  Fond,  and  Fonntun  Fond,  when  the 

Cochituatc  water  first  liowcd  into  it  tlirough  its  foun- 
tain, on  the  tweuty-lirth  of  OctobcM*,  1848.  A  short 
time  previous  to  this,  a  new  curbing  was  placed  around 
the  pondy  in  the  days  of  the  junior  Quincj. 

Another  pond,  or  wet  marsh,  and  which  could  not 
have  been  dignified  with  the  name  as  such,  had  not 
Boston  been  so  deficient  in  these  characteristics,  was 
situated  west  of  the  Frog  Pond,  and  was  called  She- 
ban's  Fond,  from  the  name  of  a  culprit  who  had  many 
years  ago  been  executed  there.  He  was  hung  on  the 
twenty-second  of  November,  1787,  and  the  following  is 
an  account  of  his  execution  taken  from  the  Centinel,  of 
the  twenty-fourth: 

On  Thursday  last,  John  Shehan,  a  native  of  Cork, 
m  Ireland,  was  executed  on  the  commons  in  this  town, 
for  burglary  in  the  house  of  Mr.  S.  Eliot— in  June  last. 
At  the  place  of  execution  his  behaviour  was  becoming 
his  unhappy  situation — and  he  made  his  exit  with  con- 
siderable composure.  He  was  24  years  old — was  a  Bo- 
man  Oatholick— and,  except  in  the  burglary  for  which 
he  suffered,  does  not  appear,  by  his  life,  to  have  been 
guilty  of  many  atrocious  offences." 

The  improvements  of  modern  days  have  entirely 
obliterated  all  appearances  of  this  pond,  and  the  once 
damp  and  disagreeable  place  is  now  the  most  popular 
part  of  the  Farade  Ground,  the  portion  usually  selected 
for  athletic  games  of  exercise  and  amusement. 

The  other  pond,  merely  a  wet  j^hicc,  entirely  desti- 
tute of  springs,  was  between  the  two  hills  now  to  1)6 
seen  on  the  Common,  and  lay  exactly  west  of  the  four 
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aspen-trees  set  out  by  ^fnyor  Bigelow.  This  was  called 
by  somey  Cow  Pond,  and  by  others.  Horse  Fond,  and 
not  only  in  wet  seasons  supplied  the  cow9  that  pastured 
on  the  Conunon  with  water  for  drink,  but  also  cooled 

their  limbs  in  sultry  weather.  This  marshy  plaee  gave 
a  home  to  many  irogs,  which  never  took  a  fancy  to  the 
Frog  Pond|  so-called;  and  was  sometimes  so  flooded 
with  water,  which  ran  into  it  in  wet  weather,  that,  if 
tradition  can  be  belieyed,  a  man  was  once  drowned  there. 
After  the  removal  of  the  cows  from  tlie  Common,  by  an 
order  of  the  City  Council  passed  on  tlie  tenth  of  May, 
1830,  the  watering  place  became  useless;  and,  about  the 
year  1838,  the  city  authorities  commenced  filling  it  up 
with  coal  ashes.  At  the  same  time  all  of  the  Common 
\yuv^  west  of  the  two  hills  was  graded  in  the  same 
maimer,  thus  preparing  a  good  surface  for  that  part  of 
the  Common  which  was  soon  after  appropriated  as  a 
Parade  Ground. 

In  this  connection  the  Wishing  Stone,  which  can 
only  be  remembered  by  those  whose'  heads  have  been 
whitened  by  more  than  fifty  summers,  should  not  he 
forgotten.  It  was  situated  just  about  where  the  path 
from  Joy  street  runs  to  the  Great  Tree,  and  was  near 
the  Beacon  street  malL  Its  name  implied  the  use  to  * 
which  it  was  formerly  put.  It  has  long  since  disap- 
peaied,  removed  probably  by  persons  who  were  igno- 
rant of  its  associations. 

It  is  astonishing  how  many  people  there  are  who 
haye  personal  recollections  associated  with  this  old 
stone.  When  public  conyenience  seemed  to  require  new 
cross-patlis  in  the  Common,  it  was  deemed  necessary 
that  tlie  old  rock,  as  it  was  called  by  those  unacquainted 
with  its  history,  should  be  remoyed  from  its  ancient 
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location.  It  was  therefore  blown  to  pieces  by  the  usual 
procees  of  blastings  and  its  fragments  carried  off,  prob- 
ably to  be  pnt  to  some  ignoble  use;  and  the  two  walks 
leading  easterly  from  the  northerly  end  of  the  long  path, 
near  the  gingko  tree,  diverging  the  one  to  Winter 
street,  and  the  other  to  West  street,  were  widened  and 
beautified  with  side  trees;  for  the  exact  position  of  this 
noted  stone  was  in  the  fork  of  the  two  paths.  The 
young  folks  of  by-gone  days  nsed  to  walk  nine  times 
around  this  stone,  and  then,  standing  or  sitting  upon  it, 
Gently  make  their  wishes ;  which,  in  their  opinion,  were 
as  sure  to  come  to  pass,  if  their  mystic  rites  were  prop- 
erly performed,  as  were  the  predictions  of  the  famous 
Lynn  witch,  Moll  Htcher,  who  flonrished  in  the  days 
of  our  grand-parents,  and  who  died,  as  perhaps  the 
credulous  will  be  glad  to  know,  at  Lynn,  on  the  ninth 
day  of  April,  1813,  aged  seventy-five  years,  she  being 
at  the  tune  the  widow  of  Bobert  Pitcher,  formerly  a 
Lymi  shoemaker. 

During  the  siege  of  Boston,  in  the  days  of  the 
revolution,  there  were  upon  the  Common  several  fortifi- 
cations and  barracks.  The  BritLsh  artillery  was  sta- 
tioned upon  Flag-staff  Hill,  where  were  intrenchments. 
A  battery  was  located  on  Fox  Hill;  and  at  the  end  of 
Boylston  street,  as  it  was  in  those  days,  and  exactly 
opposite  Carver  street,  was  a  strong  fortification.  The 
marines  were  stationed  on  a  hue  with  Tremont  street, 
and  the  in£uitry  was  scattered  about  the  Common  as 
was  most  oonyenient.  Marks  of  the  breastworks,  and 
encampments  were  noticeable  for  many  years  after  they 
were  left  by  the  soldiery. 

In  December  1851,  a  very  careful  survey  of  the 
Common  was  made,  and  all  its  topographical  marks 
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accurately  laid  down  on  a  plan.  The  measurements 
differ  slightly  irom  those  formerly  given,  perhaps  on 
account  of  taking  in  the  bnrial-gronnd  and  malls.  By 
this  admeasurement  it  was  ascertained  that  the  area,  in- 

eluding  cemetery  and  malls,  contained  forty-eight  acres, 
one  quarter,  seventeen  rods,  and  two  hundred  and 
thirtyHseyen  feet;  and  the  cemetery  contained  one  acre, 
one  quarter,  twenty-three  rods,  and  two  hundred  and 
seren  feet.  The  exact  length  of  the  fence  around  the 
Common,  including  the  four  gates,  and  the  other  open- 
ings, was  5,940.9  feet,  or  one  mile  and  one-eighth,  and 
six  and  nine-tenths  feet. 

Allusion  has  been  made  several  times  in  these  chap- 
ters to  executions  upon  the  Common.  It  is  known  that 
the  earliest  were  performed  there,  and  upon  regularly 
constructed  gallows,  though  tradition  says  that  the 
great  tree  was  sometimes  used  for  the  purpose.  It  was 
'  not  exclusively  the  place  of  execution,  for  persons  have 
been  hung  during  the  last  and  present  century  on  the 
neck,  south  of  Dover  street,  where  in  1769  the  authori- 
ties erected  the  gallows;  and  some  of  the  old  i)i rates 
met  (hen-  end  in  the  harbor,  on  some  of  the  flats  and 
islands.  In  all  probability  Mrs.  Dorothy  Talbye  (wife 
of  John),  who  murdered  her  own  daughter.  Difficulty, 
was  hung  on  the  Common,  on  the  sixth  of  December, 
1G38,  as  was  also  Mrs.  Ann  Ilibbens  (wife  of  William), 
who  was  hung  as  a  witch  on  the  nineteenth  of  June,  1G56, 
as  had  also  been  Mrs.  Margaret  Jones,  on  the  fifteenth 
of  June,  1648.  William  Bobinson  and  Marmaduke 
Stephenson,  Quakers,  were  hung  on  the  Common  on 
the  twenty-seventh  of  October,  1659,  and  Mary,  wife 
of  William  Dyre,  on  the  first  of  J une,  IGGO.  Old  J ethro, 
the  Indian,  was  hung,  and  Matoonas  shot  upon  the 
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Common  in  1676.  Since  this  time,  until  the  year  1812, 
executions  were  oondncted  upon  the  Common,  though 
ooeasionally  some  were  upon  the  Neck.  John  Quelch 

and  his  five  associates  were  hung  for  piracy  at  low 
water  mark  on  Charles  lliver,  Boston  side,  on  the 
thirtieth  of  June,  1704,  and  William  Fly  and  his  as- 
sociates, Samuel  Cole  and  Henry  Greenyill,  pirates, 
were  executed  at  Charlestown  Ferry,  on  the  twelfth 
of  June,  1726,  Fly,  the  ringleader,  being  hung  up  in 
ii'ons  on  !N^ick's  Mate,  as  a  spectacle  for  the  warning 
of  others,  and  the  other  two  buried  among  its  rough 
gravel  at  low  water  mark.  The  following  record, 
taken  firom  the  Selectmen's  minutes,  shows  how  exe- 
cutions were  stopped  fh>m  taking  place  upon  the 
Common: 

"25  IN'ovember,  1812.  A  memorial  was  received 
£rom  a  great  number  of  inhabitants,  remonstrating 
against  the  execution  of  the  two  persons  now  under 
sentence  of  death  for  piracy  being  permitted  to  be 
had  at  the  bottom  of  the  Common. — The  subject  was 
considered,  and  it  was  voted  unanimously  that  the  board 
could  not  consent  that  any  part  of  the  Common  could 
be  used  for  that  purpose. 

^The  Chairman  was  deored  to  communicate  to  the 
Marshall  the  vote  of  the  board,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  inlbrm  hiui  ol'  their  readiness  to  "aid  the  ollicers  of 
the  United  States  in  executing  the  law:  that  a  com- 
mittee should  accompany  him  to  South  Boston,  to  select 
the  most  conyenient  and  suitable  place,  it  being  their 
opinion,  that  the  execution  in  a  situation  in  a  view 
open  to  the  harbor  will  be  best  calculated  to  answer 
the  end  of  punishment,  the  prevention  of  similar  crimes, 
by  the  display  of  their  awful  consequences." 
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The  two  pirates  to  be  executed  were  Samael  TnUey 
and  John  Dalton;  Tnllej  was  hung  at  Nooks  BBll,  Sontii 

Boston,  on  the  tenth  of  December,  1812,  and  Dalton 
was  reprieved.  The  hanging  of  John  Holland  on  Bos- 
ton Neck  on  the  third  of  March,  1826,  for  the  murder 
of  one  of  the  city  watchmen,  Jonathan  Houghton,  was 

the  last  of  the  public  executions  in  Boston,  the  jail  yard 
being  from  that  time  used  for  such  dieadful  purposes. 
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LiBd  Gnated  aod  Ropewalks  Bant  lo  1794«**Bai|j  Cbodltioii  of  Che  G«ardeii 
•  ••Fox  HIU  wad  Round  ]fanIi*««LMidB«gatiMdiii  l825*«*Goinmlttce8 
for  the  Parpose  and  Reference  •  •  •  Streets  aroand  the  Garden  •  •  •  The  Mill- 
dam,  Boylston  street,  and  Arlington  street."  The  Tripartite  rndenture  of 
1856  ••.  Attempt  to  vSell  the  Land  In  1824  ne^npitlved  by  the  Citizens  ••  • 
Agreements  with  the  Water  Power  Company  •  •  •  Leased  to  Horace  Gray  and 
Others  for  a  Pabllc  Garden  in  1889  •  •  •  Efforts  to  8eU  the  Garden  in  1848 
and  1B50  •  •  •  Act  of  April,  1888,  bj  which  the  Gaxden  was  Sared  ftom  being 
Boot  Qpoa***Mr.  SneUln^s  Bllbfts  for  a  Salt  Water  Lake •  •  •  Aldmnan 
Ckanene  Order  BstabUabIng  the  Garden,  and  Mr.  Meadiaa!e  Plaa  iydopled 
. . .  Size  of  the  Garden  •••  Fence,  Pond,  Conservatories  •  •  •  Granite  Basins, 
Fountains  and  Flarnres  •  •  •  Bronze  Statue  of  Everett  •  •  •  Ether  Monument  •  •  • 
Ball's  liquestrlan  Statue  of  Washington  Bridge  over  the  Pond---Im- 
proYcments  by  the  Committee  of  the  Aldermen  •  •  •  The  Garden  a  Suitable 
Place  for  Memorials. 

The  FiTBLTO  Garden  was  originally  part  of  the  Com- 
mon ;  but  a  great  lire  occurring  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Pearl  and  Atkinson  streets^  whereby  the  seven  old  rope- 
walks  were  burnt  on  the  thirtieth  of  Jnljy  1794^  the 
towns-people  opened  their  hearts,  though  they  closed 
their  senses,  and  resolved  to  grant  the  flats  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  Common  for  the  erection  of  six  new  build* 
ings  in  place  of  those  destroyed,  on  condition  that  no 
more  ropewalks  should  be  built  between  Pearl  and 
Atkinson  streets  upon  the  old  site.  This  rash  act  of 
our  fathers  fairly  lost  to  the  town  the  old  Round  Marsh, 
which  had  always,  from  the  first  settlement  of  the  town, 
been  a  part  of  the  Common  or  Training  Field;  and  it 
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was  not  until  the  first  year  of  the  elder  Qnincj's  ad- 
ministration of  city  affairs  that  the  lost  estate  was 

regained,  by  paying  the  owners  the  large  sum  (as  it 
was  then  considered)  of  fifty-four  thousand  dollars,  and 
obtaining  a  reconveyance  of  the  land  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  Februaiy,  1824  it  having  then  been  out  of  the 
possession  of  the  town  nearly  thirty  years,  the  grant 
from  the  town  having  been  made  on  the  lii*6t  of  Sep- 
tember, 1794. 

In  the  days  just  alluded  to,  there  were  no  streets 
forming  the  norUi  and  south  boundaries  of  the  flats; 

and  the  eastern  limit  of  the  present  garden  was  de- 
noted by  a  muddy  path  through  the  bog  or  marshy 
ground,  which  had  been  more  travelled  over  by  beast 
than  by  man.  With  the  exception  of  a  small  piece  of 
land,  consisting  of  gravel  and  coarse  sand,  known  as 
Fox  Hill,  —  the  same  described  in  the  last  chapter,  and 
which  was  sometimes  designated  as  an  island  because 
the  high  tides  frequently  flowed  around  it, —  this 
consisted  entirely  of  salt  marsh  and  flats,  with  a  few 
small  salt  ponds,  and  was  not  estimated  as  of  much 
value;  though  from  time  immemorial  it  had  been  rented 
at  times  for  a  small  compensation,  under  the  name  of  the 
Ilound  Marsh,"  or  the  Marsh  at  the  Bottom  of  the 
Common."  When  the  ropewalbs  were  built,  an  open 
space  was  left  at  the  southerly  end,  near  the  foot  of 
Boylston  street,  and  just  beside  the  bluff  of  Ridge  Hill ; 
but  no  street  was  made  there  for  many  years,  until  the 
land  west  of  the  northerly  end  of  Pleasant  street  was 
laid  out  and  sold,  and  Boylston  street  extended  westerly 
over  the  flats. 

By  those  who  were  living  and  obsei-vant  of  the 
topography  of  the  peninsula  before  the  adoption  of  the 
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city  charter,  this  tract  of  land  seemed  quite  useless, 
except  to  keep  an  opcD  view  of  the  countr}^  b'^'^o  the 
west.  But  on  the  accession  of  Mr.  Quincy  to  the  muni- 
cipal chair,  the  land  seemed  to  acquire  new  yalue,  and 
it  was  one  of  his  earliest  schemes  for  the  benefit  of 
Boston  to  get  back  the  possession  of  this  territory, 
so  stupidly  granted  away  by  the  old  towns-people;  and 
a  committee^  of  which  he  was  chairman,  and  Aldermen 
Q«orge  Odiome,  Joseph  H.  Dorr,  and  Caleb  Eddy,  his 
associates,  were  indefatigable  in  their  attempts  to  bring 
about  the  much-desired  result. 

In  consequence  of  a  recommendation  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  whole  subject  was  comnutted  to  five  eminently 
discreet  persons,  who  were  noted  for  their  general  intel- 
ligence and  probity,  as  well  as  for  their  acquaintance 
with  matters  relating  to  landed  property  in  the  city. 
These  referees,  Messrs.  Patrick  T.  Jackson,  Ebcnezer 
Francis,  Edward  Oruft,  Peter  G.  Brooks,  and  John  P. 
Thomdike,  one  only  of  their  number  dissenting,  ag^reed 
upon  the  award  already  mentioned,  of  fifty-five  thousand 
dollars,  to  be  paid  to  the  owners  in  fee;  and,  to  the 
joy  of  all,  the  property  became  again  vested  in  Boston 
in  its  corporate  capacity,  and  subject  to  the  ancient 
town  orders  and  new  city  charter,  which  reserved  its 
appropriation  strictly  to  the  legal  voters  of  the  town, 
and  subsequently  of  the  city. 

On  the  fourteenth  of  June,  ISl^  Isaac  P.  Davis, 
Uriah  Getting,  and  William  Brown,  with  their  associ- 
ates, were  granted  an  act  of  incorporation  by  the  Gen- 
eral Court  of  the  Commonwealth,  under  the  name  of  the 
Boston  and  Koxbury  Mill  Corporation,  for  building  a 
mill-dam,,  forty-two  feet  wide,  from  Gharles  street  at  the 
westerly  end  of  Beacon  street,  to  the  upland  at  SewaU's 
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Point,  so-called,  in  Brooklinc,  and  as  near  as  might  be 
to  the  north  side  of  tide-mill  creek,  and  to  be  made  so  as 
effectuallj  to  exclude  the  tide-water,  and  to  form  a  res- 
ervoir or  empty  basin  of  the  space  between  the  Dam  and 
Boston  !N^eck.    Among  other  privileges,  the  act  gave 
that  of  building  another  dam  from  Gravelly  Point  in 
Kozbury  to  the  Mill-dam.   Other  acts  of  a  subsidiary 
character  were  afterwards  passed,  and  in  a  few  years 
after  the  passage  of  tiie  general  act,  the  land  west  of 
Cbarles  street,  being  part  of  the  empty  or  receiving 
basin,  became  comparatively  a  dry  place,  and  a  spot 
upon  which  persons  of  a  speculative  tendency  were  wont 
to  cast  their  longing  eyes.   In  consequence  of  the  erec- 
tion of  the  Mill-dam,  the  Western  avenue,  as  it  has  been 
termed,  extending  from  Beacon  street  to  Brookline,  was 
laid  out  as  a  street,  although  it  was  not  opened  for  pub- 
lic travel  until  the  second  day  of  July,  1821;  and  thus  a 
definitive  boundary  was  established  on  the  northerly  side 
of  the  town's  land,  back  of  the  Common.    The  street  on 
the  southerly  side,  known  as  the  •extension  of  Boylston 
Street,  was  laid  out  by  a  survey  made  on  the  eighteenth 
of  August,  1843,  by  Alexander  Wadsworth,  and  thus 
the  southerly  boundary  fixed.   The  westerly  boundary 
was  established  as  kite  as  the  eleventh  day  of  December, 
1856,  by  the  triptirtlle  indenture  executed  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  Commonwealth,  the  Boston  Water 
Power  Company  and  the  ciiy  of  Boston, — the  Com- 
mittee of  the  City  Council  being  Aldermen  Famham 
Plunimer  and  Pelham  Bonney,  and  Councilmen  Oliver 
Frost,  Ezra  Farns worth  and  John  G.  Webster.  This 
agreement,  which  settled  many  important  points  relating 
to  the  Back  Bay  Lands,  received  the  approval  of  Mayor 
Hice  on  the  thirtieth  of  December  following.   By  this 
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indentiire  a  Barrow  strip  of  land  was  annexed  to  the 

northern  part  of  the  Public  Garden,  and  the  new  avenue 
eighty  feet  wide^  now  known  as  Arlington  sti'eet,  was 
laid  out* 

No  sooner  had  Mayor  Qumcj  secured  the  title  of 
the  land  west  of  the  Common  to  the  city,  in  Fehmary 
1824,  than  an  attempt  was  made  to  sell  it  again  for 
building  purposes^  and  the  matter  was  agitated  by  the 
City  Council.  It  was  considered  most  prudent  to  sub- 
mit the  question  to  the  dtizens,  and  a  general  meeting 
was  called  for  the  twenty-sixth  of  July,  at  which  the 
legal  voters  were  called  upon  to  decide  whether  the 
City  Council  should  have  authority  to  make  sale  of  the 
land  west  of  Charles  street  in  such  way  and  on  such 
terms  as  they  might  deem  expedient  A  second  ques* 
tion  proposed  was,  whether  the  laud  generally  known  as 
the  Common,  now  lying  between  the  malls,  should  be 
forever  kept  open  and  free  firom  buildmgs.  At  the 
meeting  the  subjects  were  referred  to  a  large  and  very 
respectable  committee  of  citizens,  of  which  Col.  John 
T.  A})t]iorp  was  chosen  chairman,  who  in  October  re- 
ported adversely  to  the  proposition,  and  submitted  three 
other  propositions,  making  five  in  all,  which  were  all 
negatived  (except  the  second)  on  the  twenty-seventh  of 
December,  1824.  The  fifth  question  negatived  at  the 
time,  by  a  vote  of  1,032  against  176,  was  in  the  follow- 
ing words: 

Shall  the  City  Council,  whenever  in  their  opinion, 
the  convenience  of  the  inhabitants  require,  be  author- 
ized to  lay  out  any  part  of  the  lauds  and  flats,  lying 
westerly  from  the  Common,  for  a  cemetery,  and  erect 
and  sell  tombs  therein,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
they  may  deem  proper?" 
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Alter  this  lime  arrangements  were  made  with  the 

"Water  Power  Company,  by  which  buildings  were  kept 
from  being  erected  upon  the  Back  Bay  Lands,  and 
things  went  on  very  quietly  in  reference  to  the  public 
territory  west  of  Charles  street  On  the  twenty-fifth  of 
September,  1837,  however,  Horace  Gray  and  others  pe- 
titioned for  the  use  of  the  land  for  a  public  garden, 
which  on  the  sixth  of  Kovember  of  the  same  year  was 
granted  on  certain  conditions^  among  which  was  one 
that  no  building  should  be  erected  thereon  except  a 
green-house  and  a  tool-house,  and  these  not  to  be  over 
fourteen  feet  in  height.  The  next  year  Mr.  Gray  and 
his  associates  petitioned  again,  and  again  in  January 
1839,  the  same  permission  was  granted  with  similar  con- 
ditions; and  on  the  first  day  of  February,  1839,  Horace 
Gray,  George  Darracott,  Charles  P.  Curtis  and  otliers 
were  incorporated  as  the  "Proprietors  of  the  Botanic 
Garden  in  Boston,"  with  power  to  hold  property  to  the 
amount  of  Mty  thousand  dollars.  These  proprietors  of 
the  Qiirden  fitted  up  a  conservatory  for  plants  and  birds, 
just  north  of  Beacon  street  and  west  of  Charles  street, 
which  for  a  while  was  a  place  of  considerable  attraction, 
until  it  was  unfortunately  destroyed  by  fire. 

In  1842  and  1843  efforts  were  again  made  in  the  City 
Council  for  selling  the  Public  Garden,  but  these  proved 
unavailing;  and  the  matter  was  allowed  to  quiet  down 
until  the  years  1819  and  1850,  when  the  efforts  were  re- 
newed with  much  greater  prospect  of  success,  but  were 
finally  defeated,  although  distinguished  jurists  had  given 
their  oj)inions  that  the  land  could  be  sold.  Thus,  in 
1856,  the  tripartite  agreement  before  alluded  to  was 
made,  and  the  question  of  building  upon  the  Public 
Ghurden  was  considered  as  settled  against  any  such  pro- 
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ject.  On  the  sixth  of  April,  1859,  an  act  (chapter  210) 
was  approved  by  the  Governor  of  the  Gommonwealth, 
establishing'  the  boundary  line  between  the  cities  of 
Boston  and  Roxbury,  and  authorizing  the  filling  up  of 
the  Back  Bay.  Provision  was  made  hy  this  act  that 
no  buildings  should  be  erected  hotween  Arlington  and 
Charles  streets,  and  three  commissioners  were  appointed 
by  Governor  Banks  and  Mayor  Uncoln  to  make  an 
award  to  the  city  in  consequence  of  relinquishing  the 
right  to  erect  buildings  on  the  strip  of  land  acquired 
by  the  city  by  tlie  tripartite  indenture  of  the  eleventh  of 
December,  1856.  The  act  was  submitted  to  the  citizens 
on  the  twenty-sixth  of  April,  1859,  who  voted  on  the 
following  question: 

"  Are  you  in  favor  of  accepting  an  Act  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  1859,  entitled  ^  an  Act  in  relation  to  the  Back 
Bay  and  the  Public  Garden  in  the  city  of  Boston? ' " 

Six  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty-seven  votes 
were  in  favor  of  accepting  the  act,  and  only  ninety-nine 
were  in  the  negative;  so  the  act  was  accepted  by  the 
citizens,  and  on  the  next  day  a  proclamation  to  that  ef- 
fect was  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth.  - 
The  commissioners  jointly  selected  by  the  Governor  and 
Mayor  were  Hon.  Messrs.  Josiah  G.  Abbott,  George  B. 
Upton,  and  George  S.  Boutwell,  and  they  on  the  first  of 
July  of  the  same  year  published  their  award,  ^ving  to 
the  city  two  parcels  of  land  containing  44,800  feet,  for 
the  relinquishment  of  the  right  to  l)uild  upon  the  strip  of 
land  east  of  Arlington  street  containing  about  118,000 
feet  (28  feet  on  Boylston  street,  and  155  feet  on  Bea^ 
con  street),  both  parcels  subject  to  the  restriction  that 
nothing  but  dwelling-houses  shall  be  erected  thereon. 

While  the  negotiations  were  going  on  between  the 
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State  and  the  city,  great  elTorts  were  made  by  a  philan- 
thropic citizen  for  preserving  the  Back  Bay  lands  as 
free  from  buildings  as  possible,  with  a  lake  of  salt  water 
for  sanitary  purposes.  As  yet  he  has  not  been  success- 
ful in  his  intentions,  though  he  has  with  him  the  good 
wishes  of  many  sensible  and  scientifie  |)<jrsons.  The 
pond  proposed  was  first  suggested  by  Hon.  David  Sears 
in  1852,  and  was  to  have  contained  about  thirty-seven 
acres.  Mr.  Creorge  II.  Snelling's  phm  was  somewhat 
more  extensive,  and  the  water  was  to  be  continued  to 
the  full  basin.  Notwithstanding  the  present  beautiful 
appearance  of  Commonwealth  avenue  and  its  magnifi- 
cent edifices,  and  the  pleasant  foot-walk  between  the 
two  carriage  ways,  there  will  be  many  to  regret  that  the 
refreshing  sheet  of  water  of  the  contemplated  Silver 
Lake  "  is  nevei'  to  ornament  the  city,  or  to  be  enjoyed 
by  its  citizens. 

Al'ter  the  acceptance  of  the  act  of  1859,  the  snl^jcct 
of  further  improving  the  PubUc  Garden  was  taken  seri- 
ously into  consideration,  and  on  the  eighth  of  August  ol 
the  same  year  an  order  was  offered  on  the  subject  in  the 
Board  of  Aldermen,  which  was  amended  by  the  Com- 
mon Council,  and  finally  referred  by  the  Board  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Common  and  Public  Squares,  ol 
which  Alderman  Samuel  D.  Crane  was  chairman,  '*to 
report  a  plan  of  improvement  and  the  estimated  cost 
thereof  On  the  thirty-first  of  the  succeeding  October, 
Alderman  Crane  submitted  a  report,  rich  in  information 
and  abounding  in  detail,  accompanied  witii  a  plan  for 
the  laying  out  of  the  Garden,  and  recommending  the 
concurrence  of  the  Board  with  the  Common  Council 
in  the  passage  of  the  order  relating  to  the  subject,  as 
amended  by  that  branch  of  the  city  government  on  the 
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twenty-ninth  of  September;  and  also  advising  the  pas- 
sage of  an  order  approving  the  plan  submitted  with 

the  report.  The  rej)ort  was  printed,  and  is  a  valuable 
acquisition  to  the  history  of  public  j^arks.  It  was  subse- 
quently adopted,  and  the  order  which  recommended 
the  plan  passed  in  both  branches  of  the.  City  Council. 

The  adoption  of  this  important  order  had  the  desired 
effect,  and  from  that  time  to  the  present  great  progress 
has  been  made  towards  perfecting  the  Garden,  and  mak- 
ing it  what  its  most  ardent  Mends  desired  at  its  estab- 
lishment 

The  Public  Garden  now  contains  about  twenty-four 
and  one-quarter  acres.  The  total  length  of  its  four 
mdea  measures  4^12.47  feet  On  Bojlston  street,  793.d4 
feet;  on  Charles  street,  1,289.70  feet;  on  Beacon  street, 
789.70  feet;  and  on  Arlington  street,  1,263.47  feet;  and 
125.GG  feet  are  given  up  to  the  entrances  at  the  cor- 
ners. The  iron  fence  was  erected  in  1862  and  1863,  at 
a  cost  of  (25,000.  The  pond,  which  is  purposely  irreg- 
ular in  shape,  and  which  was  commenced  on  the  four- 
teenth of  November,  1859,  has  an  area  of  about  three 
and  three-quarter  acres. 

Soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  Fublic  Garden,  a 
portion  of  it  was  filled  up  with  soil  and  loam,  and  a 
small  greenhouse,  in  shape  of  a  lean-to,  was  bnOt  in  the 
year  1853  for  the  accommodation  of  the  phmts  used  in 
the  Pubhc  Squares.  This  was  sold  and  removed  in 
1856,  and  the  present  conservatory  erected  on  the  Bea- 
con street  side  of  the  garden.  The  new  conservatory 
was  occupied  a  short  time  by  Azcl  Bowditch,  seedman 
and  floricidturist,  and  subsequently  by  John  Galvin,  tlie 
City  Forester;  and  now  in  1870,  is  rented  by  the  city  to 
John  Grormley,  florist. 
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While  Alderman  Crane  was  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Coininoa  avid  Public  Squares,  a  liberal 
appropriation  was  made  for  completing  the  Public  Gar- 
den. A  large  quantity  of -material  was  used  for  gi-ading 
it,  and  under  the  superintendence  of  James  Slade,  the 
City  Engineer,  the  flower  beds  and  paths  were  laid  out 
by  Mr.  Galvin,  the  City  Forester,  in  accordance  with  the 
plan  of  George  F.  Meacham,  of  Boston^  the  architect, 
who  received  the  a'ward  of  the  committee;  and  a  conad- 
erable  portion  of  it  was  sodded.  In  1861,  five  gramte 
basins  with  fountains  were  phiced  in-  different  parts  of 
the  area,  and  much  ornamental  work  was  done  within 
the  enclosure.  In  one  of  these  basins  is  a  beautiful 
statue,  wrought  in  marble,  the  gift  of  the  late  John  D. 
Bates,  the  first  work  of  art  placed  in  the  Garden.  An- 
other figure,  presented  by  Mrs.  Tudor,  occupies  a  con- 
spicuous position^  and  these  will  undoubtedly  be  fol- 
lowed by  other  similar  objects  from  other  persons 
interested  in  beautifying  the  place. 

On  the  northerly  side  of  the  garden,  a  statue  of  Hon. 
Edward  Everett,  modelled  at  Rome  in  186G  by  William 
W.  Story,  Esq.,  and  cast  in  bronze  at  Munich,  was  pre- 
sented to  the  city  on  the  eighteenth  of  I^ovember,  1867. 
The  Ether  Monument,  the  gift  of  Thomas  Lee,  Esq., 
stands  near  the  northwesterly  comer  of  the  enclosure, 
and  was  dedicated  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  June,  18G8; 
on  which  occasion.  Dr.  Henry  J.  Bigelow  delivered  the 
presentation  address,  and  the  Mayor  accepted  the  monu- 
ment with  a  few  remarks.  The  equestrian  statue  of 
Washington,  modelled  by  Thomas  Ball,  Esq.,  and  cast 
in  bronze  at  the  Chicopee  Works,  was  dedicated  on  the 
third  of  July,  1869,  by  an  address  by  Hon.  Alexander  H. 
Rice,  and  a  response  of  acceptation  by  the  Mayor. 
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"When  the  plaa  for  the  laying  out  of  the  Public  Gar- 
den was  made  by  Mr.  Meaeham,  it  was  a  favorite  idea 
with  many  persons,  in,  as  well  as  out  of,  the  city  gov- 
ernment, that  the  public  buildings  should  be  placed 
within  its  borders;  and,  consequently,  much  was  said 
and  done  to  bring  about  this  project,  which  was  sub- 
sequently ultimately  relinquished  by  the  passage  and 
acceptance  of  the  act  of  1850.  Upon  the  plan  was 
designated  a  place  for  a  city  hall,  which  was  to  be  built, 
if  the  measure  could  be  carried  through  the  City  Council, 
upon  Arlmgton  street  in  a  line  with  Commonwealth 
avenue,  the  building  facing  due  east  and  west.  This 
part  of  the  project  was  given  up,  and  the  city  hall  was 
built  in  School  street,  under  the  direction  of  Messrs. 
Bryant  and  Gilman,  the  architects,  the  corner-stone 
being  laid  on  the  twenty-second  of  December,  1862,  and 
the  building  dedicated  on  the  eighteenth  of  September, 
1865.  An  elegant  bridge,  consisting  of  a  single  arch, 
was  thrown  over  the  pond  in  1867,  for  the  convenienee 
of  pedestrians,  and  is  esteemed  a  great  ornament  and 
convenience  by  the  frequenters  of  the  Garden.  At  the 
northerly  end  of  the  pond  projects  a  small  promontory, 
upon  which  stands  a  small  summer-house  supplied  with 
seats,  and  from  which  can  be  obtained  an  excellent  view 
both  of  the  pond  and  Ghirden. 

The  borders  of  the  several  walks  of  the  Garden  have 
been  tastefully  laid  out  into  flower  beds,  where  can  be 
found,  in  the  proper  season,  a  choice  collection  of  plants 
of  annual  growth  and  of  a  more  permanent  character. 
These  walks  have  now  become  favorite  places  for  the 
resort  of  children  during  the  summer  season,  and  noth- 
ing has  been  lost  in  appropriating  the  place  to  its  pres- 
ent purposes,  which  are  far  more  desirable  than  those  to 
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which  it  previously  used  to  be  put.  AVlien  the  weather 
is  such  as  to  permit  ity  there  are  upon  the  pond,  man- 
aged by  safe  persons^  seyoral  comfortable  and  oon- 
yenient  boats,  in  which  children  are  transported  from 
one  part  to  another,  and  thus  entertained  with  an 
amusing  and  healthy  recreation.  In  the  conservatory 
are  kept  plants  in  great  variety. 

Diuring  the  last  few  years,  much  improyement  biis 
been  made  in  the  Garden,  and  many  trees  haye  been  set 
out;  to  the  principal  of  which,  like  those  on  the  Common, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  Alderman  Clapp,  a  fonner 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  these  grounds,  haye  been 
affixed  the  scientific  and  popular  names,  as  ascertained 
by  the  late  Dr.  A.  A.  Gould. 

The  garden  has  now  become  one  of  the  mojst  Mt  trac- 
tive parts  of  the  city,  and  is  a  place  of  much  resort  in 
pleasant  weather.  For  many  of  the  late  improyements 
upon  this  once  neglected  piece  of  city  property,  the  citi- 
zens arc  indebted  to  the  great  energy  and  good  taste  of 
the  several  Committees  on  the  Common  and  the  Public 
Squares,  to  the  City  Eng^eers,  and  to  the  Superintend- 
ents, who  haye  usually  been  designated  as  the  City  For- 
esters. Ko  one  can  now  yisit  this  b^autifhl  place  with- 
out Ix'iiiLi:  thankful  fur  the  interest  and  energies  which 
have  brought  about,  and  carried  to  such  a  degree  of  per- 
fection, this  ornament  to  the  city;  nor  should  any  one  be 
unmindful  of  those,  who,  by  their  wise  forethought,  haye 
saved  this  land  from  the  inordinate  desire  of  gain  which 
has  several  times  threatened  its  sale  for  building  pur- 
poses. 

Now  that  so  many  statues  and  other  memorials  of 
the  distinguished  sons  of  Boston  are  to  be  placed  in 

prominent  positions  in  the  city,  would  it  not  be  well  to 
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devote  the  green  spaces  between  the  paths  of  this  much 
frequented  Garden  to  this  laudable  purpose?  The  chief 
European  cities  have  their  squares  for  works  of  art,  and 
why  should  not  also  Boston? 
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PADDOCK'S  MALL. 

Tlie  Granary  Mall  •  •  •  Its  Situation  •  •  •  Its  Trees  Saved  In  ISCO  •  •  •  ItsEstabllsh- 
meut  by  Captain  Paddock  Its  Two  Walks,  and  the  Uses  of  the  Outer 
Wilk'xUr.  BallAnTs  Agency  in  tlw  Bttablisiiiiieat  of  tiM  ICtll***  Captain 
Adlno Paddock  and  his  Faailly***Wlien  theTreea  wan  TlraiinpUuitcd>«- 
Tint  Imported  ftom  England,  and  Set  Ont  In  Milton  b^n  their  Bemoval  to 
Boston  •  •  -  The  Original  Xu  mber  Set  Cat  •  •  •  Eleven  now  remaining  •  •  •  llielr 
Cavities  for  a  time  the  Winter  Resort  of  Squirrels  •  •  •  Size  of  the  Largest 
Tree  •  • .  Illnmlnation  of  tlie  Trees  on  the  News  of  the  Uopeal  of  the  St^rnp 
Act  in  I'CCi ..  -  Trees  injured  wantonly  in  17r.G  and  1771,  butpreserred  dur- 
ing the  Kevolution  •  •  •  Injury  from  the  Great  Gale  of  1815. 

TiiEKE  is  another  mall  in  Boston  besides  those  sur- 
rounding the  Common,  which  is  equally  as  distinguished 
as  they  have  been;  *and  this  should  not  be  forgotten, 
though  the  once  graceful  branches  which  formerly 
adorned  its  noted  ehiis  liavc  become  decayed  in  their 
old  age,  and  have  been  mutilated  by  the  saw,  the  trees 
themselves  barely  escapmg  the  threatening  axe  that 
came  so  near  annihilating  them  in  January,  1860.  The 
Granary  Mall,  in  which  these  old  friends  have  stood  and 
given  an  agreeable  and  refreshing  .shade  Tor  more  than 
a  century,  is  situated  in  one  of  the  most  frequented  ave- 
nues of  the  city,  and  occupies  the  sidewalk  in  Tremont 
street,  just  east  of  the  Qranary  Bnrying-Ground.  The 
following  description  of  it  is  a  revision  of  an  account 
Avritten  soon  after  the  escape  of  the  old  trees  in  18G0, 
when  they  were  so  fortunately  preserved  from  destruc- 
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tion  by  the  active  exertion  of  Alderman  Samuel  D. 
Crane,  Clement  Willis,  and  Thomas  C.  Amory,  Jr.,  and 
others  of  the  City  ComiciL 

In  the  olden  time  this  maU,  or  walk  (as  it  is  some- 
times called)  abont  three  btmdred  and  fifty  feet  in 
length,  extended  in  width  some  distance  westerly  into 
the  present  limits  of  the  burying-ground;  and  was  cur- 
tailed of  its  fiize  a  little  in  1717,  just  at  the  time  arrange- 
ments were  in  progi-oss  for  building  tombs  around  the 
edges  of  the  cemetery.  The  associations  connected 
with  it  are  of  sufficient  interest  to  warrant  giving  to  its 
history  one  chapter  of  the  present  series  of  topographi- 
cal papers. 

It  is  iiilly  settled,  by  general  consent,  that  Captain 
Adino  Paddock,  who  served  the  town  of  Boston  many 
years  as  a  sealer  of  leather  and  as  one  of  the  firewards, 
was  principally  concerned  in  the  truly  praiseworthy  un- 
dertaking of  establishing  the  Granary  Mall.  Hence  the 
name  of  Paddock's  Mall  (or  walk)  was,  without  any 
'  special  municipal  sanction,  given  to  this  row  of  trees, 
.  and  also  to  the  sidewalk  which  they  occupy,  and  which 
became  quite  narrow  after  the  fence  of  the  burying- 
ground  was  erected.  For  a  time  the  footpath  barely 
protected  the  roots  of  the  trees  from  passing  carriages, 
so  near  to  the  highway  was  it  originally  laid  out;  but  in 
aftertimes  it  was  widened  to  its  present  ample  dimen- 
sions by  the  construction  of  another  walk  on  the  street 
edge,  the  two  pathways  being  separated  by  a  curbstone, 
and  the  inner  promenade  being  several  inches  more  ele- 
vated than  the  outer.  On  the  outermost  of  the  walks  it 
was,  that  in  the  good  old  times,  before  Boston  became 
dignified  by  a  city  charter,  the  stalls  and  booths  were 
placed  on  public  holidays  and  days  of  general  rejoicing, 
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for  the  vending  of  the  smaller  matters  of  refreshment, 
preparatory  to  the  larger  and  more  varied  supply  to  be 
found  in  profusion  on  the  Common  and  its  numerous  by- 
paths, malls  and  eminences. 

INbtwithstanding  the  prominent  part  taken  by  Mr. 
Paddock,  the  name  of  another  person  is  often  spoken  of 
in  connection  with  the  setting  out  of  these  trees,  —  that 
of  Mr.  John  Ballard,  a  resident  of  the  north  end  of  the 
town,  an  actiye  and  publio-spirited  man,  and  an  enter- 
prising mechanic.  No  others  are  mentioned  as  t-aking 
any  part  in  the  laudable  endeavor;  and  to  these  generous 
individuals  alone,  in  the  absence  of  all  positive  knowl- 
edge to  the  contrary,  must  be  given  the  well-merited 
thanks  of  those  who  have  lived  to  enjoy  the  benefits 
thus  bestowed  upon  so  many  generations. 

Mr.  Paddock,  though  not  an  Englishman  by  birth— 
for  he  descended  from  the  good  pilgrim  stock  of  the 
Plymouth  colony — was  so  by  training.  He  had  been 
bred  a  builder  of  chairs,  as  the  light  one-horse  vehicles, 
which  are  now  called  chaises,  were  then  called;  and  his 
foreign  pi*edilections  led  him,  ou  settling  m  business,  to 
g^ve  the  name  of  the  old  street  in  London,  rendered 
famous  for  carriage  building,  to  the  part  of  the  street 
where  his  workshop  stood,  opposite  the  Granary  Bury- 
ing Ground;  and  for  a  considerable  time  after  Mr.  Pad- 
dock retired  from  Boston,  as  he  did  when  the  British 
evacuated  the  town,  that  portion  of  the  street  extend- 
ing from  King's  Chapel  to  "Winter  street,  and  at  the 
time  a  portion  of  Common  street,  was  known  as  Long 
Acre.  In  this  account  the  distinctive  title  of  Captain  is 
by  preference  given  to  Mr.  Paddock,  although  he  also 
had,  even  during  Ins  sojourn  in  Boston,  a  claim  to  the 
higher  military  appellation  of  Colonel.    As  an  active 
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officer,  and  for  a  time  commander  of  the  Boston  train  of 
artillerjr,  he  felt  himself  particularly  honored,  as  he  was 
then  in  a  position  of  great  usefulness;  for,  in  fact,  his 
lessons  in  military  matters,  while  in  tiie  Train,  were 
productive  of  much  good,  as  laying  the  foundation  of 
good  soldiership  in  the  Province,  by  giving  thorough 
instruction  to  many  who  afterwards  became  distin- 
guished officers  in  the  patriotic  army  of  the  revolution- 
ary war.  Ardently  attached  to  the  interests  of  the 
mother  country,  and  one  of  the  foremost  of  the  loyalist 
party,  he  left  Boston  in  March  1776,  for  Halifax,  ^N".  S., 
and  in  the  following  June  embarked  .with  his  wife  and 
children  for  England,  where  he  redded  till  the  year 
1781 5  when,  receiving  an  office  under  the  English  Gov- 
ernment, he  removed  to  the  Isle  of  Jersey,  and  there 
remained  until  the  time  of  his  decease,  which  event 
occurred  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  March,  180^  he  being 
at  the  time  seventy-dz  years  of  age. 

Of  the  descendants  of  Mr.  Paddock,  it  should  be 
said,  that  although  the  immediiite  family  of  this  gentle- 
man took  up  their  abode  in  England  after  leaving  Bos- 
ton,  nevertheless,  the  oldest  son,  bearing  his  father's 
name,  prepared  himself  for  the  practice  of  medicine, 
and  returned  to  America,  and  passed  his  last  days  in 
New  Brunswick,  where  he  left  a  family  of  sons,  many 
of  whom  attained  considerable  distinction  in  St.  John. 

The  exact  time  when  the  trees  of  the  littie  mail 
were  planted  by  Capt.  Paddock  cannot  be  stated  with 
that  degree  of  precision  that  is  desirable;  yet  there  is 
not  room  for  a  reasonal)le  doulit  tliat  this  event  took 
place  about  1762,  at  which  time  Mr.  Paddock  was  thirty- 
four  years  of  age.  This  date  is  given  by  Mr.  Emerson, 
in  his  report  on  the  trees  of  MatssachusetU,  presenied  to 
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the  Legislature  of  the  Commonwealth  in  the  year  1846; 
and  his  statement  was  then  made  from  authoritjr  which 
be  deemed  at  the  time  condnsive,  and  corroboratiTe 
evidence  sustains  him  in  his  opinion.  For  a  time  after 
the  importation  of  the  trees  ii  om  England,  they  are  said 
to  have  been  in  a  nursery  in  Milton,  where  they  were 
carefully  watched  until  they  were  of  sufficient  size 
and  strength  to  be  transplanted  in  a  place  so  public  as 
that  for  which  they  were  selected. 

The  setting  out  of  Paddock's  trees  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  transplanting  of  the  trees  of  the  great 
mall  on  the  Tremont  street  side  of  the  Common.  The 
outermost  row  of  these  trees,  it  will  be  remembered,  wan 
set  out  some  time  about  1728,  the  year  of  Paddock's 
birth;  the  second  row  in  the  same  mall  was  placed  there 
in  the  spring  of  1734;  and  the  third  or  innermost  row 
was  planted  by  Mr.  Oliyer  Smith  and  other  townsmen, 
in  the  fall  of  1784. 

Although  Paddock's  English  elms  do  not  exhibit^ 
when  in  full  foliage,  die  gracefulness  of  the  American 
spedesy  they  have  the  advantage  of  continuing  longer 
in  their  dress  of  green.  They  put  forth  their  leaves 
weeks  sooner  than  the  natives  do,  and  retain  them  some 
time  after  the  limbs  and  branches  of  the  indigenous  trees 
are  entirely  leafless.  2f  ow,  only  eleven  of  these  noble 
trees  remain  standing  in  thdr  lot;  three,  at  least,  have 
fallen  within  a  few  years,  sacrificed  by  a  false  taste  in 
paving  the  sidewalk  in  which  they  stood.  How  many 
of  them  there  were  originally  is  not  known.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  the  row  extended  from  Park  street  ineeting- 
house  northerly  to  the  1arcb*tree  in  the  buiial-groimd, 
beneath  whose  shade  tsluml^er  the  ^actims  of  the  St4ite 
street  massacre  of  the  hfth  of  March,  1770.   If,  how- 
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ever,  the  row  extended  so  as  to  sidrt  the  whole  firont  of 

the  Granary  Burying'-Gronnd,  there  might  have  been 
sixteen  trees  in  all.  The  usual  length  of  life  allotted  to 
this  species  of  tree  is  about  one  hundred  and  iiily  years, 
although  some  individual  trees  have  been  known  to  snr- 
vive  the  effects  of  storm  and  natural  decay  for  twice 
that  period.  These  trees  have  no  doubt  stood  somewhat 
over  one  hundred  years,  and  already  begin  to  show 
strong  symptoms  of  an  approaching  end;  for  most  of 
them  have  lost  parts  of  their  largest  limbs,  and  several  of 
them  are  already  so  hollow  as  to  have  afforded  a  win- 
ter retreat  to  the  few  gray  squirrels,  which,  after  enjoy- 
ing the  neighboring  cemetery  as  a  playground  during 
the  summer  months,  were  compelled  to  find  more 
comfortable  quarters  fh>m  the  inclemencies  of  the  cold 
season  of  the  year,  and  also  receptacles  where  they 
could  safely  and  conveniently  store  their  winter's  supply 
of  food.  These  habitations  are  now  deserted,  as  the 
squirrels  have  also  left  the  QrKnary  Burying-Ground 
"within  a  short  time,  as  they  did  the  Common. 

The  largest  of  these  trees  is  the  one  nearest  the  Tre- 
mont  House.  When  it  was  measured  by  the  writer  in 
the  spring  of  1860,  it  was  in  circumference,  near  the 
sidewalk,  sixteen  feet  and  ten  inches;  at  a  height  of 
three  feet,  the  circumference  was  twelve  feet  and  eight 
inches ;  and  at  the  height  of  five  feet  above  the  sidewalk, 
eleven  feet  and  eight  inches.  It  may  be  a  matter  of 
wonderment  that  this  tree  is  the  laigest  of  all  the  trees 
belonging  to  the  public  walks  of  the  city,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  great  Amencan  elm-tree  of  the  Com- 
mon; for  it  was  set  out  about  thirty  or  thirty-five  years 
after  those  of  the  two  outermost  rows  in  the  Tremont 
street  mall.    Nevertheless  there  is  sufficient  reason  for 
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the  fact:  for  most  of  tbe  elms  in  the  malls  of  the  Com- 
mon have  died  out  and  been  replaced  by  other  trees,  and 
those  that  remain  have  almost  been  choked  for  want  of 
moistmrey  which  the  hard  walks  have  kept  from  their 
roots,  so  that  they  have  in  a  degree  become  stinted  in 
their  growth  by  the  injury,  and  put  back  more  than 
thirty-five  years.  Notwithstanding  the  neglect  of  the 
other  public  trees  at  times,  those  of  Captain  Paddock 
were  cherished  with  the  greatest  care,  and  their  roots 
nonrished  by  the  richest  soil.  Even  in  more  recent 
days,  with  some  exceptions,  these  trees  have  been  more 
carefully  looked  after  than  those  on  the  Common. 

Taking  for  granted  that  Paddock  perfonned  his 
great  benevolence  in  1762,  or  about  that  time,  the  trees 
mnst  have  been  mere  saplings  when  they  were  first 
called  upon  to  do  public  service;  and  on  this  occasion 
they  not  only  made  their  first  appearance  in  history,  but 
also  ran  their  first  risk  of  mutilation,  if  not  of  entire 
destmction.  On  Friday,  the  sixteenth  day  of  May, 
1766,  there  arrived  in  Boston  harbor  the  brigantine 
Han-ison,  Shubael  Coffin,  master,  belonging  to  "  John 
Hancock,  Esq.,  a  principal  merchant  of  the  town,"  in 
about  six  weeks  from  London,  bringing  the  important 
account  of  the  repeal  of  the  American  stamp  act,  which 
had  received  tlie  royal  assent  on  the  nineteenth  day  of  the 
previous  March.  In  compliance  with  the  arrangements 
made  at  a  general  town  meeting,  held  in  anticipation  of 
snch  joyful  news,  the  selectmen  of  the  town  met  in 
Fanenil  Hall,  and  appointed  Monday,  the  nineteenth  of 
May,  to  be  passed  as  a  day  of  general  re:joicing  for  that 
happy  occasion.  The  day  was  ushered  in,  very  much  in 
the  manner  of  the  present  time,  by  the  ringing  of  bells, 
the  discharge  of  cannon,  the  displaying  of  colors  from 
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houses  and  from  the  masts  of  the  shipping,  and  by  mar- 
tial music.  A  royal  salute  was  fired  by  Captain  Pad- 
dock's train  of  artillery,  and  glorious  doings  were  had 
on  the  Common.  In  the.  eyening  the  rejoicings  were 
after  the  peculiar  fashion  of  the  day,  by  ilhiminations 
and  bonfires.  A  pyramid  on  the  Common,  ornamented 
with  patriotic  paintings,  and  lighted  by  two  hundred  . 
and  eighty  lamps,  concluded  the  display  of  the  evening, 
with  a  discharge  of  fireworks;  and  the  rejoicings  of  the 
first  day  were  brought  to  a  close  by  a  grand  and  elegant 
cntertaimnent  given  by  Mr.  Hancock  to  the  genteel  part 
of  the  town,  and  a  treat  to  the  populace  of  a  pipe  of 
Madeira  wine.  On  the  next  evening,  Liherty  Tree, 
which  had  been  lighted  up  with  forty-five  lanterns,  was 
again  illuminated  with  one  hundred  and  eiglit,  in  allu- 
sion to  the  majority  that  repealed  the  odious  act.  It  is 
traditionally  related,  also,  that  Paddock's  trees  and 
those  on.  the  Common  were  similarly  decorated,  and, 
although  they  escaped  injury  on  that  famous  day,  it 
appears  from  the  following  advertisement,  printed  in 
the  Massachusetts  Gazette  Extraordinary,  on  Thurs- 
day, the  twenty-second  day  of  May,  and  re-puhlished 
in  the  Evening  Post  of  the  twenty-sixth  of  the  same 
month,  that  inconsiderate  persons  had  already  com- 
menced indiscretions  upon  the  then  harmless  row  of 
small  trees: 

"  THE  Row  of  Trees  opposite  Mr.  Paddock's  shop  have  of  late 
received  Damage  by  persons  ina'lvortcntly  breaking  off  the  limbs  of 
tiie  most  floonahiDg.  The  youth  of  both  sexes  are  requested,  as  they 
pass  that  way,  not  to  molest  them ;  those  trees  being  planted  at  a  con- 
siderable ezpenaei  for  an  Ornament  and  Service  to  the  Town.  Not 
one  of  the  trees  was  ii]|{iured  the  Night  of  General  Rejoicing,  bat  last 
Night  aereral  Limbe  were  broke  ofL" 
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From  the  years  1766  to  1771,  it  seems  that  all  went 

well  with  the  trees ;  but  in  the  latter  year  the  hand  of 
indiscretion  was  again  raised  to  mar  them.  The  follow- 
ing advertiaement  may  be  found  in  the  Boston  Evening 
Post  of  Monday,  Augost  26, 1771: 

"  A  GUINEA  REWARD 

.  Will  be  givoi  by  Ihe  mbaoriber  to  any  one  irbo  ahall  infbnii  him  of  IIm 
Penon  or  Feraons  fhat  on  Thnndi^  nigbt  last  oat  and  hadced  one  of 
the  Trees  opposite  his  House  in  Long  Aoie. 

As  sidd  Row  of  Trees  were  planted  and  eoltlvBted  at  a  eonsider- 
able  expense,  it  is  hoped  that  all  persons  will  do  thefar  Endeavoor  to 
disoonntensace  said  Fnetloes. 

ADINO  PADDOGE." 

Whether  the  outrage  alluded  to  as  above  given  was 

caused  in  consequence  of  Paddock's  toryism  is  not 
known;  but  it  is  positively  certain  that  his  trees  were 
respected  by  the  British  soldiery,  daring  the.  siege  of 
the  town;  and  when  those  lawless  vandals  were  dese- 
crating churches,  pulling  down  uiccting-houses  for  fuel, 
and  discharging  their  fii*eanns  at  harmless  gravestones, 
they  had  grace  enough  to  spare  the  trees.  Paddock  is 
said  to  have  written,  many  years  after  the  days  of  the 
revolution  had  passed  away,  to  one  of  his  Boston  friends, 
expressing  gratitude  that  the  trees  for  which  he  had 
always  had  a  deep  solicitude  had  escaped  those  days  of 
trial.  Their  day  of  doom  has  not  yet  come.  The  earth- 
quakes have  left  them  unharmed.  The  great  gale  of 
1815,  though  it  upset  many,  and  marred  their  propor- 
tions, did  not  uproot  them  so  but  that  they  could  be 
restored;  nor  did  the  storm  of  the  twenty-ninth  oi 
June,  1860,  nor  the  gale  of  the  eighth  of  September, 
1869,  destroy  any  of  these  venerably  trees,  although  in 
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both  instances  many  of  their  large.branches  were  broken 
of^  and  their  beauty  much  impaired.  They  have  passed 
on  flourishingly;  the  spirit  of  improvement  has  alone 
come  near  destroying  them.  In  the  days  of  Mayor 
Armstrong  they  met  with  serious  injury,  when  the 
stone  foundation  for  the  iron  fence  of  the  Granary 
Burial-Ground  was  laid.  The  roots  by  which  they 
obtained  the  greatest  part  of  their  nourishment  were 
cut  ofl*,  and  many  of  their  branches  began  to  fail.  As 
tune  sped,  they  began  to  recover  from  this  shock. 
They  had,  indeed^  scarcely  resumed  their  former  con- 
dition when  their  roots  were  deprived  of  the  necessary 
moisture  by  a  closely -laid  brick  sidewalk,  and  of  course 
they  again  pined.  The  removal,  however,  of  a  portion 
of  the  bricks,  and  allowance  of  proper  moisture,  together 
with  an  enriched  soil,  gave  them  another  chance  for  the 
continuaucc  of  life;  and  thus  they  now  remain.  Far 
distant  may  the  day  be,  when  these  old  friends  musit  be 
removed  from  the  spot  which  they  have  so  long  occupied 
and  ornamented;  and  may  our  city  fathers  ever  regard 
them  as  among  the  cherished  objects  which  must  be 
preserved  with  the  greatest  care,  as  valued  heritages 
that  Bostonians  have  received  from  the  generations  that 
have  preceded  thein. 
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PUBUO  SQUARES. 

I 

WMhtQgtoii  Sqotn  on  Vwt  Hfll  •  •  •Ancient  Cornbtll  •  •  *Bow]lQg  Oicen*  •  •  Bm- 
con  Hill •  •  •  Clinrch  Giecn,  and  Cburdi  Square •••Golombla  8<|aaie,  180l| 

named  Blackstone  and  Franklin  Squares  In  1849  •  •  •  Franklin  Place,  1793 
Lnuisburg  Square,  1834  •  •  •  Pcnibertoii  Square,  laid  out  In  1835,  and  named 
111  1838  •  •  •  City  llall  Square,  1841,  formerly  Court  Square  in  1815  liOwcll 
Square,  1819  ...  South  End  Sriuares  In  1849-1851,  Chester  Square,  Uuiou 
Park,  Worcester  Square  •  •  •  Haymarkct  Square  .  •  •  East  Boston  Squares, 
liaverick,  Centnt  and  Behnmit  Sqoares  •  •  •  South  Boaton  Squarea,  Tdo> 
graph  11111  and  Independence  Square. 

Bbsides  the  Common  and  Malls,  and  the  Public  Gar- 
den, there  are  in  Boston  several  ()tbcr  public  grounds 
known  as  the  Public  Squares.  These,  with  a  few  others 
of  a  more  private  character,  shoidd  not  be  omitted  in  a 
description  of  the  topography  of  the  city.  The  ordi- 
irary  squares  at  the  junction  of  streets  are  more  prop- 
erly classed  with  the  streets,  alleys,  lanes,  courts  and 
places,  and,  will  not,  therefore,  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion at  the  present  time,  but  be  reserved  for  future 
notice. 

In  a  previous  chapter,  a  description  was  given  of 
Fort  Hill,  more  particularly  as  one  of  the  prominent  ob-  ^ 
jects  of  view  on  approaching  Boston.  Upon  its  summit 
was  formerly  seen  a  circular  enclosure,  surrounded  with  a 
square,  usually  known  as  Washington  Square,  and  some- 
times as  Washington  Place,  the  ciivular  portion  retain- 
ing the  name  of  Fort  Hill,  the  designation  which  the 
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whole  enclosure  has  borne  for  very  many  years.  This 
snmmit  was  the  ancient  ComhOl  of  the  forefathers  of 
the  town,  and  in  the  olden  time  liad  upon  it  the  earliest- 
built  fortification  of  the  peninsula,  if  not  even  of  the  old 
colony  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay.  Like  all  the  other 
promment  emmences  of  the  town,  which  could  be 
reached  by  the  winds,  it  was  the  seat  of  one  of  the  nu- 
merous mills  erected  for  the  convenience  of  the  towns- 
people,—  this  particidar  one  being  carried  on  by  the 
widow  Anne  TnUuU,  who  moved  it  to  that  situation 
m  Hie  fan  of  Ishe  year  1643^  not  lon^  after  the  death  of 
her  husband  Kichard,  who  had  been  a  very  prominent 
person  in  town  matters.  In  the  years  1740  and  1742 
attempts  were  made  to  have  this  place  called  Bowling 
Green;  and,  though  the  project  was  at  the  latter  date 
favorably  entertained,  it  did  not  succeed,  and  the  hill 
was  allowed  to  retain  its  old  and  well-known  name.  As 
early  as  the  year  1803,  the  circle  had  been  laid  out;  and 
during  the  years  1812  and  1813  efforts  were  made  for 
improving  the  general  appearance  of  this  then  much 
frequented  place.  Soon  after  this  the  old  wooden  posts 
and  rails  were  erected  upon  it;  and  these  not  long  alter 
gave  way  to  a  neater  wooden  structure,  which  was 
taken  down  in  1838,  and  a  very  neat  iron  fence  com- 
pleted in  its  place  in*  July  of  the  same  year.  The  poition 
of  land  enclosed  contaiued  about  40,000  square  feet,  the 
diameter  within  the  fence  being  about  two  hundred  feet. 
This  was  sometimes  called  Washington  Place,  tliough 
the  famUiar  name  of  Fort  Hill  is  its  true  and  most  pop- 
ular designation,  on  account  of  its  old  associations.  By 
the  Fort  Hill  improvement  this  place  has  been  much 
changed  in  appearancey  and  its  characteristics  entirely 
lost. 
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For  many  years  the  Common  and  Fort  Wily  if  the 
burying-grounds  arc  excepted,  wore  the  only  public 
places  in  the  peninsula  which  the  towns-people  enjoyed 
for  pleasure  meetingB  on  gala  days;  for  the  South  End 
with  its  large  area  of  vacant  land  was  too  far  distant 
from  the  settlement,  and  the  square  upon  Beacon  Hill, 
where  the  beacon,  and  subsequently  the  monument, 
stood,  was  altogether  too  limited  in  its  size,  (being  only 
foor  rods  square,)  for  anything  like  a  promenade,  al- 
though the  last  mentioned  spot  was  frequently  vinted, 
in  consequence  of  the  delightful  prospect  of  the  harbor 
and  neighboring  country  which  it  afforded. 

Previous  to  the  year  1715  a  small  area  of  land  at  the 
junction  of  Summer  street  and  Blind  Lane  (the  easterly 
part  of  Bedford  street)  was  known  as  Ghtvch  Gh^een. 
"Why  it  was  so  called  cannot  be  inferred;  for  there  was 
no  meeting-house  then  in  its  immediate  neighborhood 
nearer  than  the  old  building  of  the  Old  South  Church  at 
the  comer  of  Milk  street  The  name  first  appears  m 
the  following  record  taken  from  the  town  books,  tmder 
date  of  the  twentieth  of  September,  1715: 

"  In  answer  to  the  petition  of  Sundry  of  the  Inhab- 
itants who  are  desirous  to  erect  a  Kew  Meeting  House, 
Praying  the  Town  to  grant  them  a  Piece  of  Land  suit- 
able to  build  the  same  upon, 

"Voted,  a  grant  to  Messrs  Henry  Hill,  Eliezur 
Darby,  David  Craige,  Mcholas  Boon,  Samuel  Adams 
&  their  assodates  and  successors  for  ever,  a  Piece 
of  Land  comonly  called  Church  Green  nigh  Summer 
street  in  Boston  of  sixty  five  feet  in  Leiigtli  and  forty 
five  feet  in  Breadth  (with  convenient  High  Waye8 
Bound  the  same)  for  the  Erecting  thereon  an  Edifice 
for  a  Meeting  House  for  the  Publick  Worship  of  Qod. 
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Provided  the  sd  Meeting  House  be  erected  and  im- 
proved to  that  use  within  the  space  of  Three  years 
next  ensuing." 

At  the  same  town  meeting,  the  selectmen  were 
empowered  to  lay  out  the  piece  of  land,  and  were 
directed  to  make  and  execute  the  proper  deed  of  eon- 
veyancei  agreeably  to  the  tenor  of  the  grant;  which  act 
they  performed  on  the  twenty-first  of  November  follow- 
ing. Of  the  grantees,  Messrs.  Hill,  Darby  and  Craige 
were  styled  mariners,  Boone  a  bookseller,  and  Adams 
a  maltster.  By  the  laying  out  of  this  land  ibr  the  Kew 
South  Meetlng^House,  Church  Green  disappeared.  To 
this  religious  society,  the  town  afterwards  g^ve  an 
additional  piece  of  land,  with  a  very  cautious  condition 
(after  the  prudent  manner  of  Mr.  Bulfinch,  the  noted 
selectman);  and  upon  these  lots  stood  the  octagonal 
stone  building,  which  in  the  year  1868  was  removed 
for  the  accommodation  of  business. 

Care  must  be  taken  not  to  confound  Church  Green 
with  the  well-known  square  for  many  years  known  as 
Church  Square,  and  which  surrounded  the  old  Brick 
Meeting-House  of  the  'Fmt  Church  in  Comhill,  oppo- 
site State  street;  nor  with  the  more  ancient  square  that 
for  several  years  environed  the  most  ancient  building  of 
the  same  society,  which  stood  upon  the  lot  now  occupied 
by  Brazier's  building  in  State  street,  and  which  was 
sold  about  two  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago  to  an 
Englishman  for  one  hundred  and  sixty  pounds  sterling, 
to  raise  means  for  defraying  the  expense  of  re-building 
the  meeting-house  that  stood  where  Joy's  building  now 
is,  and  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  second  of 
October,  1711. 

At  the  March  meeting  in  the  year  1800,  the  question 
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of  laying  out  the  Keck  lands  came  up,  and  the  subject 
was  referred  to  the  selectmen,  who  reported  in  March 
1801,  preseiiling  a  plan,  in  which  the  land  was  divided 
into  streets  and  lots,  the  streets  being  regpilar  and  drawn 
at  riglit  angles;  "and  to  introduce  variety,  a  large  cir- 
cular place  "  was  left  to  be  ornamented  with  trees,  which 
the  committee  said  would  add  to  the  beauty  of  the 
town  at  large,  and  be  particularly  advantageous  to  the 
inhabitants  of  this  part,''  the  Neck.  The  "droular 
place"  was  called  Columbia  Square;  and  in  reality  was 
an  oval  grass  plot,  bounded  by  four  streets,  with  AV^ash- 
Jngton  street  running  through  its  centre— indeed,  the 
identical  territory  now  included  in  Blackstone  and 
Franklin  Squares,  the  last  of  which  was  for  a  time  called 
Shawmut  Square.  The  old  Columbia  Square  never 
became  distinguished,  excepting  its  westerly  part,  which 
was  noted  as  bemg  the  site  on  which  poor  Henry  Phil- 
lips (Stonehewer  Davis)  was  so  uselessly  hung  on  the 
thirteenth  uf  March,  1817,  for  killing  Gas])ard  Dennegri 
at  the  Koebuck  Tavern,  near  Fancuil  Hall  Market 
House,  on  the  first  of  December,  1816.  This  square 
was  for  many  years  much  neglected,  and  remiuned  so 
until  the  twenty-first  of  February,  1849,  when  its  east- 
erly p  )rlion  was  called  Fi*anklin  Square,  and  its  west- 
erly half  Blackstone  Square,  the  iron  fences  whieh 
surrounded  these  being  completed  in  If^vember  of  the 
last-mentioned  year.  Of  these,  Franklin  Square  now 
contains  105,205  square  feet,  and  Blackstone  Square 
105,000  square  feet.  In  each  of  these  is  a  fountain, 
supplied  from  Cochituate  Pond. 

Franklin  Square  must  not  be  confounded  with  Frank- 
lin place,  just  east  of  the  old,  and  now  part  of  the  pres- 
ent Franklin  street.    This  last  wab  the  site  of  a  great 
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private  uiidertukin*^.  Originally,  being  of  a  mar-shy  and 
boggy  character,  it  had  lain  unimproved  till  the  close  of 
the  last  century,  when  Joseph  Barrel!,  Esq.,  a  noted 
merchant  of  the  town,  who  dwelt  m  Summer  sti^eet,  laid 
it  out  for  a  pleasure  garden,  ornamenting  it  with  a  iibii 
pond,  and  fountain.  In  1792,  a  plan  w(jis  formed  for 
building  two  rows  of  brick  houses  in  the  form  of  cres- 
cents, on  the  tontine  principle,  and  the  foundation  of  these 
was  laid  on  the  eighth  of  August  of  the  next  year.  In 
a  i?liort  time  sixteen  comfortable  and  fashionable  houses 
were  erected  on  the  spot,  and  a  small  grass  plot  fenced 
in  and  ornamented  with  a  monumental  urn  commemora- 
tive of  Franklin,  the  great  Bostonian.  For  this  great 
improvement  to  the  town,  its  people  were  indebted  to 
Charles  Bulfinch,  a  gentleman  of  great  enterprise  and  re- 
fined taste,  and  to  William  ScoUay  and  Charles  Yaughan, 
men  eminently  distinguished  for  their  public  spirit  and 
endeavors  in  improving  the  style  of  building  in  the  town. 
The  urn  was  removed  a  few  years  ago,  when  the  present 
stone  warehouses  were  erected  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
place,  which  is  now  known  as  Franklin  street,  the 
name  of  place  having  been  taken  from  it.  This  monu- 
ment was  obtained  in  Bath,  England,  by  Mr.  Bulfinch, 
and  sent  to  this  country.  It  now  stands  upon  the  lot  on 
Bell  wort  path,  leading  from  Walnut  avenue  in  Mount 
Auburn  Cemetery,  where  are  deposited  the  remains  of  the 
most  noted  of  the  chairmen  of  the  selectmen  of  Boston. 

Louisburg  Square,  priv^ate  property,  situated  on  the 
western  slope  of  Beacon  Hill,  and  upon  a  portion:  of  Mr. 
Slaxton's  garden,  was  laid  out  about  the  year  1S34. 
The  statue  of  Aristides  was  placed  in  the  g^ass  plot  in 
it  on  the  first  of  December,  18^9,  and  that  of  Columbus 
more  recently. 
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Pemborton  Square,  also  private  property,  ia  the  site 
of  one  of  the  old  peaks  of  the  easterly  summit  of  Beacon 
Hill,  and  was  laid  out  in  the  year  1835;  and  the  sur- 
rounding land  for  building  lots  was  sold  on  the  seventh 
of  October.  It  had  its  present  name  assigned  to  it  on 
the  nineteenth  of  February^  1838. 

When  the  court  house  on  School  street  was  refitted 
for  a  City  Hall,  in  the  years  1840  and  1841,  the  buildings 
in  front  of  it  were  removed,  and  the  land,  the  last  part 
of  which  had  been  purchased  on  the  fourth  of  June, 
1839,  was  laid  out  as  a  square,  and  fenced  with  iron 
pales.  Many  persons  will  undoubtedly  remember  when 
Mayor  Bigelow  in  1851,  about  the  time  of  the  "reign  of 
teiTor"  to  the  dogs,  had  the  additional  pales  inserted  in 
the  fence,  to  keep  annoying  animals  from  the  enclosure. 
Before  the  erection  of  the  present  new  City  Hall,  the  City 
Hall  Scpiares  contained  10,200  square  feet  of  land.  The 
old  building,  one  story  high,  on  School  Street,  near  the 
burial-ground,  occupied  many  years  as  a  grocery  store 
by  Asa  Richardson,  will  be  easily  recollected,  as  also  will 
the  brick  building  in  its  rear,  erected  by  Hon.  William 
Sullivan  in  1815,  and  known  as  Barristers*  Hall.  This 
was  named  Court  Square  on  the  fifteenth  of  September, 
1815,  on  the  completion  of  Mr.  Sullivan's  building.  The 
statue  of  Franklin  was  inaugurated  in  front  of  the  old 
City  Hall  on  the  seventeenth  of  September,  1856,  and 
was  finally  removed  to  its  present  position  on  the  seventh 
of  July,  I860.  The  iron  fence,  which  was  completed  in 
^oveniber,  1865,  adds  much  to  the  neat  appearance  of 
the  squares.  The  most  westerly  of  these  two  squares, 
that  in  which  the  Franklin  statue  stands,  is  shaded  by  a 
very  large  triple-thonicd  acacia  (CrleditscJna  triacan" 
tho8)f  one  of  the  largest  and  most  ornamental  of  the  na- 
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tive  forest-trees  of  Ameriqa.  No  ruthless  hands  should 
ever  lay  yiolenee  upon  this  tree,  which  already  vies  in 

size  and  beauty  with  those  cultivated  with  much  care  in 
some  of  the  palace-gardens  and  parks  near  London. 

In  1849  a  lot  of  land  was  purchased  in  Cambridge 
street  in  iix>nt  of  the  Meelang-House  of  the  West 
Church,  and  laid  out  into  a  square.  This  lot  of  land 
contains  5,782  square  feet,  and  was  sometimes  called 
Derby  Square.  On  the  twelf'ih  of  [N'ovember,  1853,  the 
late  Key.  Dr.  Charles  Lowell  set  out  four  oak-trees  in 
the  enclosure,  the  same  having  heen  raised  from  acorns 
planted  at  his  seat  at  Elmwood,  in  Cambridge. 

In  1849  much  was  done  during  the  first  year  of  the 
mayoralty  of  Hon.  John  P.  Bigelow  towards  improving 
the  public  lands  at  the  South  End  of  the  city;  and  in 
1850,  a  new  ordinance  was  passed  concerning  the  public 
lands  which  gave  enlarged  powers  to  the  joint  standing 
conmiittee  of  the  city  council.  On  the  seventh  of  Feb- 
ruary, of  the  last-mentioned  year,  the  following  order 
was  passed: 

"Ordered,  that  the  Joint  Standing  Committee  on 
Public  Lands  l)c  authorized  to  lay  out  such  streets  and 
squares  on  the  public  lauds,  and  make  such  alterations 
in  the  lots  as  the  best  interests  of  the  city  may  require; 
provided  such  laying  out  shall  not  conflict  with  the 
rights  of  private  citizens,  and  be  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen." 

The  committee  who  were  to  cany  out  this  important 
order  consisted  of  Hon.  Mr.  Bigelow  (the  Mayor), 
Aldermen  Samuel  S.  Perkins  and  Billings  Briggs,  and 
Messrs.  Abel  B.  Munroe,  Ts'athanicl  lircwcr,  Albert  T. 
Minot,  Benjamin  Beal  and  Aaron  H.  Bean  of  the  com- 
mon council.    The  committee  was  largely  assisted  by 
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Hon.  Peleg  "W.  Chandler,  who  has  so  unwayeringly  ad- 
vocated all  the  recent  city  improvements  in  connection 
with  the  public  lands;  and  also  by  a  special  committee^ 
of  which  Hon.  Henry  B.  Eogers,  tiien  an  Alderman,  was 
chairman,  and  through  whose  actiye  exertions  a  high 
g^'ade  for  the  neck  lands  was  obtained,  which  added 
much  to  the  value  of  the  territory  for  private  dwellings. 
Plans  and  estimates  were  made  by  Messrs.  E.  S.  Ghes- 
brongh  and  William  P.  Parrott,  skilfbl  and  experienced 
engineers;  and  from  this  time  the  Sonth  End  began 
to  be  the  most  desirable  part  of  the  city  for  genteel 
residences.  About  this  time,  and  in  consequence  of 
the  aboye-mentioned  order  of  the  city  conncil,  seyeral 
squares  were  laid  out  at  the  South  End,  munly  through 
the  instrumentality  of  Mr.  Minot,  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. Of  these,  Chester  Square,  which  contains  57,- 
800  square  feet  of  land,  and  East  Chester  and  West 
Chester  Parks  (called  ayenues  by  yote  passed  in  1869), 
were  established  in  1850,  and  the  neighboring  house-lots 
were  sold  on  the  thirtieth  of  October,  1850.  Union 
Park  (originally  laid  out  as  Weston  street)  contains 
an  area  of  16,000  feet,  and  its  lots  were  sold  at  auc- 
tion on  the  eleyentii  of  June,  1851.  Worcester  Square, 
of  the  same  size^  was  sold  on  the  seyenteenth  of  May, 
1851. 

Ilaymarket  Square  has  a  much  older  date  for  its 
establishment  than  the  South  End  Squares;  but  its 
fountain  was  erected  in  1851. 

The  squares  at  East  Boston  were  established  about 
the  same  time.  Maverick  Square,  containing  22,500 
square  feet,  of  which  4^398  are  enclosed  within  an  iron 
fence;  Central  Square,  49,470  square  feet,  32,310  en- 
closed; and  Belmont  Square,  10,200  square  feet. 
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At  South  Boston,  190»000  feet  of  Telegraph  Hill, 
mdependent  of  the  resenrohr,  were  enclosed  ^th  a  fence 

in  1851  and  1852;  and  Independence  Square,  between 
Broadway,  Second,  M,  and  N  streets,  containing  about 
ax  and  a  half  acres,  was  established  by  a  vote  of  the 
Board  of  Aldermen  on  the  thirtieth  of  Kovemher,  1857. 
A  strip  of  land  east  of  the  City  Point  Primary  School- 
House  contains  9,510  feet,  surrounded  with  an  iron 
fence. 

All  of  these  pnhlic  squares  are  kept  in  excellent 
condition,  under  the  snperintendence  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Common  and  Pahlio  Squares;  and  pains  are 

taken  to  make  them  ornaments  to  the  city,  and  pleasant 
places  of  resort  for  the  inhabitants. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 


maSQB,  TOWN  PUMFSi  AND  BBSEBVOIBa 

Boston  selected  as  the  Seat  of  the  Governor  and  C'oiiiiKiny  In  Conseqaenco  of  its 
Springs  of  Water .  •  •  The  Springs  ■  •  •  The  Great  Spring  In  Spring  Lane  •  •  -  The 
Ancient  Sprlngate,  and  its  Early  Residents  •  •  •  Blaxtoa's  Spring  near  Louis* 
Imrg  Square  •  -  •  Spring  Street  Spring  •  •  •  Weat  HUl  Spring  •  •  •  Other  Springs 

•  •  •  Boiton  lOneral  Spring  In  Hawkins  Street  •  •  •  Tbonms  Yennex's  Well,  and 
the  Old  Town  Pnmp  In  Old  Comhill,  1660  •  •  •  The  Laat  Appearance  of  the 
Old  Well  •  • .  Origin  of  the  Old  Town  Pomp  in  Dock  Sqoare,  1774  •  •  •  Wil- 
liam Franklin's  Old  Well  in  1653    .  Other  Old  Public  Panps  •  •  •  Beservoin 

•  •  •  Jamaica  Pond  Aqueduct,  1796. 

Whilb  the  forefathers  of  the  town  were  temporarily 
seated  at  Gharlestown  (the  ancient  Mishawum  of  the 
aborigines),  and  were  looking  around  for  a  permanent 
settlement,  tliey  were  considerably  distressed  for  a  suffi- 
ciency of  pure  spring  water  of  easy  accessibility.  On 
their  then  small  peninsula  thej  had  a  good  situation,  as 
far  as  the  site  was  concerned;  for  it  was  in  an  extremely 
pleasant  and  salubrious  locality,  and  was  nearly  sur- 
rounded by  an  arm  of  a  navig-able  harbor,  and  by  inlets 
of  salt  water  possessing  deep  and  broad  channels.  But 
in  Gharlestown  there  was  a  great  deficiency,  as  far  as 
could  be  then  known,  of  the  requisite  springs  of  fresh 
water;  indeed,  there  was  only  one  known  spring,  and 
that  afforded  a  brackish  and  insuflicieut  supply,  and  was 
far  remote  from  the  settlement,  being  upon  the  salt- 
water flats,  and  only  accessible  at  low  tide,  and  conse- 
quently, giving  but  a  scanty  quantity,  was  a  precarious 
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reliance.  It  was  in  this  emergency  that  Mr.  William 
Blaxton,  who  had  for  some  time  been  a  resident  npon 

the  peninsula  called  by  the  Charlestown  people  Tri- 
moimtaine,  and  who  had  discovered  a  remarkable  spiing 
of  water  there  that  more  than  supplied  all  his  needs^ 
very  generonsly  commnnicated  the  information  to  his 
sull'ering  countrymen  across  the  river,  and  pressingly 
urged  them  to  take  up  their  abode  on  his  side,  upon  the 
andent  Shawmut.  The  solicitations  of  the  reverend 
gentleman  prevailed,  and  soon  after  the  death  of  Mr. 
Isaac  Johnson,  one  of  the  most  important  men  of  the 
new  entei'prise,  the  colonists  moved  over  to  Boston,  as 
they  had  named  the  site  of  their  new  town,  and  com- 
menced the  settlement  which  undoubtedly  they  consld* 
ered  peculiarly  well  adapted  for  the  beginning  of  a 
large  commercial  emporium. 

As  the  springs  induced  the  Governor  and  Company 
of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  —  in  other  words,  the  Massa- 
chusetts colony — to  make  their  principal  settlement  at 
Boston,  and  as  several  of  them  have  been  noted  in 
their  day,  a  few  words  concerning  tlieni  may  not  be 
out  of  place  in  the  local  descriptions  attempted  m  these 
chapters. 

The  best  known  of  the  springs  is  that  which  gave 
name  to  a  noted  locality,  called  in  the  olden  time  'Hhe 

Springate,"  but  now,  and  for  many  years  back,  designa- 
ted as  Spring  Lane.  Any  one  who  walks  through  this 
narrow  passageway,  leading  easterly  from  Washington 
street,  will  notice  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  lane  an 
angle  in  the  sidewalk,  exactly  opposite  the  northwest 
comer  of  a  building  erected  by  the  Old  South  society 
for  the  purpose  of  a  chapel.  At  this  point,  in  the 
gutter,  once  stood  a  wooden  pump,  which  many  of  the 
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older  residents  of  Boston  will  well  remember.  This  old 
fHend  of  hnmanitj,  with  its  wooden  nose  and  iron 

handle,  stood  in  a  well  dug  on  the  site  of  the  spring, 
which  had  failed  somewhat  when  the  wells  of  the 
neighboring  estates  had  been  snnk,  after  the  locality 
had  become  thickly  settled.  The  spring  was  fenced  in 
during  the  early  days  of  the  town  government,  and  was 
approached  through  a  gate;  and  from  this  originated 
the  name  of  the  lane  in  which  it  was  situated.  In  later 
times  this  was  designated  as  the  Great  Spring,  and  was 
yery  noted  in  its  day.  North  of  it  was  the  estate  of 
Goodman  Thomas  Oliver,  one  of  the  Elders  of  the  First 
Church,  a  person  held  in  such  esteem  by  his  fellow 
townsmen,  that  in  the  year  1646,  when  horses  were  for- 
bidden to  feed  npon  the  Common,  exception  was  made 
in  favor  of  one  horse  for  him;  and  his  sons.  Ensign 
James  Oliver  and  Sergeant  Peter  Oliver,  were,  in  1C).">2, 
"granted  liberty  to  set  u\)  a  windmill  between  the  town 
and  the  hill  called  Fox  Hill,"  the  elevation  on  the  Com- 
mon formerly  known  as  Flagstaff  ^1.  Gh>yemor  John 
"Winthrop  and  Mi\  "William  Hibbins,  one  of  the  Assist- 
ants, whose  wife  Mary  was  executed  in  1656  upon  the 
Common  for  witchcrafl,  and  Mr.  John  Spoore,  had  their 
honse-lots  on  the  south  side  of  the  lane.  Spoore's  estate 
was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  creek  that  flowed  fh>m 
the  lane  into  Oliver's  Dock,  and  on  the  east  by  the 
marsh  commonly  known  as  Winthrop's  Marsh,  which 
extended  up  into  the  town  as  &r  as  the  present  Devon- 
shire  street  This  last-named  estate  in  1671  fell  mto 
the  possession  of  Mr.  John  Winslow  (brother  of  Grov- 
ernor  Edward  Winslow  of  the  Plymouth  Colony)  and 
his  wife  Mary  Chilton, — she  who,  coming  over  in  the 
renowned  May  Flower,  in  1620,  has  the  reputation  of 
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being  the  first  woman  who  landed  upon  New  England 
soil  from  that  ever  memorable  yessel  which  so  joyfully 
landed  its  freight  of  pilgrims  upon  Forefather's  Bock 
at  Plymouth,  on  the  twenty -first  of  December  of  the 
same  never-to-be-forgotten  year.  The  last-named  estate 
is  now  covered  by  Minot'0  building,  and  has  been  occu- 
pied many  years  by  printers  and  type-founders.  This 
spring  of  liying  water  undoubtedly  furnished  its  grateful 
liquid  draughts  to  the  parched  lips  of  the  first  Gover- 
nor, and  first  ruling  elder  of  Massachusetts,  and  of  Ply- 
mouth's distinguished  pilgrim.  When  this  spring  ceased 
to  bubble  to  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  the  Springate, 
and  when  the  well  received  its  tributary  offering,  is  not 
known;  but  the  wooden  pump  is  well  remembered  by 
those  who  in  days  of  yore  enjoyed  its  cooling  and  re- 
freshing water.  During  the  fall  of  1869,  while  work- 
men were  engaged  excayating  a  cellar  for  the  new  post^ 
office  building  on  the  lot  between  "Water  and  Milk 
streets,  and  facing  upon  Devonshire  street,  this  old 
spring  found  an  opportunity  of  escape,  and  commenced 
anew  in  discharging  the  refreshing  element,  much  to 
the  annoyance  of  the  builders,  who  much  preferred  a 
dry  cellar  to  a  I'ree  supply  of  pure  water. 

Within  the  recollection  of  many  of  the  old  residents 
of  the  westerly  slope  of  Beacon  Hill,  a  large  spring 
poured  a  bountiful  supply  of  water  not  far  from  the 
centre  of  the  grass  plat  in  the  enclosure  of  Lonisburg 
Square.  This  was  unquestionably  the  identical  spring 
that  yielded  its  benevolence  to  Mr.  Blaxton,  and  was  the 
earliest  inducement  that  led  the  fathers  of  the  town  to 
the  peninsula.  Until  Beacon  Hill,  or  rather  that  portion 
of  it  sometimes  designated  as  Mount  "Vernon,  was 
removed,  the  spring  continued  to  liow,  and  gave  in 
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bounteous  streams  its  pure  and  soft  water.  It  was 
about  eighty  feet  above  higb-water  mark,  and  in  its  lat- 
ter days  had  three  outlets.  It  furnished  water  for  the 
negro  washerwomen,  who  frequented  the  neighborhood 
of  the  springs,  where  they  were  wont  to  have  their 
cleansing  tubs,  feeling  yery  little  concern  whether  the 
Jamaica  Pond  aqueduct  should  give  out  or  not,  or 
whether  or  not  the  city  should  introduce  a  public  supply 
of  pure  fresh  water  from  any  of  the  neighboring  ponds 
or  streams.  Cochituate  Lake  and  its  brick  culverts  and 
iron  pipes  and  hydrants  would  have  been  of  little  ac- 
count to  them,  supplied  as  they  were  with  enough  of  the 
best  and  purest  water  from  nature's  own  well-springs, 
without  water  rates  or  taxes.  This  spring  should  hare 
been  preserved,  and  allowed  to  flow  into  basins  of 
marble,  as  a  perpetual  memorial  of  "William  Blaxton, 
and  in  remembrance  of  the  great  act  of  benevolence 
which  gave  rise  to  the  capital  of  j^ew  ^England. 

A  spring  of  considerable  consequence  used  to  flow 
on  the  northwestern  side  of  Spring  street,  a  short  dis- 
tance east  of  Milton  street,  hence  the  derivation  of  the 
name  of  the  street  wliere  it  was  situated.  By  those  who 
formerly  supposed  Barton's  Point  to  be  identical  with 
Blaxton's  Point,  this  was  considered  to  be  Blaxton's 
Spring.   But  such  was  not  the  case. 

A  noted  spring,  endeared  to  the  famous  old  punch 
drinkers  of  the  town,  was  situated  just  west  of  West 
Hill,  on  the  shore  of  Charles  Kiver,  and  only  accesnble 
at  low  water.  The  water  fVom  this  is  said  to  have  had 
special  qualities  for  the  manufacture  of  the  once  popular 
beverage  called  punch,  and  consequently  the  spring  was 
much  frequented  by  the  jolly  fellows  of  the  town,  who  in 
days  that  are  past  were  generally  pretty  good  epicures. 
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Hlderly  persons  often  speak  of  other  boiling  springs 
in  the  town;  and,  if  tradition  can  be  believed,  there  were 
springs  of  this  character,  one  near  Fox  Hill  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Cominon,  one  riimiing  from  Pembcrton  Hill, 
the  eastern  head  of  Beacon  Hill,  into  Howard  btreet,  one 
at  the  corner  of  Lynn  and  Charter  streets,  one  in  the 
yard  of  the  Massachnsetts  General  Hospital,  one  near 
Franklin  place,  one  on  the  west  side  of  Hancock  street, 
and  one  near  the  comer  of  Bath  and  Water  streets. 
Such  of  these  as  ever  existed,  or  continue  at  times  to 
give  evidence  of  past  activity,  were  of  very  little  value, 
and  were  of  no  importance  in  supplying  the  inhabitants 
with  water  for  domestic  purposes.  Most  of  them  were 
considered  as  incoiiveniences  until  they  disappeared. 

The  number  of  hidden  springs,  which  only  came  to 
notice  as  wells  were  sunk,  was  very  large;  and  occap 
sionally  great  virtues  were  ascribed  to  many  of  them. 
The  older  inhabitants  of  Boston  can  undoubtedly  re- 
member the  renowned  Hall  spring  in  Hawkins  street, 
the  famous  mineral  qualify  of  which  was  somewhat  aug- 
mented one  morning,  about  siztj  years  ago,  and  as 
suddenly  lost  the  next  day,  to  the  no  great  annoyance 
of  its  pro})rietor,  and  disi^iist  of  his  patrons,  who  were 
wont  to  visit  his  comfortable  seats,  and  partake  of  the 
delicions  and  rejuvenating  beverage  of  the  sulphurous 
spring.  The  following  advertisement,  which  was  pub* 
lished  in  the  !N'ew  England  Palladium  on  the  morning 
of  the  sixteenth  of  Se})tember,  1808,  may  recall  to  mind 
more  vividly  the  remembrance  of  this  once  charmed 
weU: 
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"BOSTON  mim:ual  SPKING. 

<«  Mr.  Hall  haring  taken  up  his  well  the  last  week,  and  deepened  it, 
has  the  water  again  ready  for  poblie  nae,  and  mneh  stronger  improgna* 
ted  with  its  mineral  qualify  than  befbre.  The  water  of  this  well  is  so 
nradi  like  the  Ballstown  water,  that  it  is  considered  a  good  snbstitnte 
in  all  eases  where  Ballstown  water  is  naeftd.** 

UnfortDnately  for  the  proprietor  of  the  minenil 
spring,  a  disagreeable  story  got  about,  that  the  well  hack 

lost  its  mineral  qualities  and  medicinal  virtues.  The 
source  of  revenue  failed,  and  in  a  short  time  the  Boston 
Mineral  Spring  was  almost  entirely  forgotten,  and  kept 
only  in  remembrance  by  those  who  had  no  -specially 
good  reason  for  desiring  to  forget  it,  and  who  occasion- 
ally kept  it  in  their  minds  as  a  good  story  of  the  uncer- 
tainty of  some  kinds  of  earthly  riches. 

The  first  well  we  have  any  authentic  knowledge  of 
in  Boston  was  sunk  by  Thomas  Yenner,  a  cooper, 
whose  house-lot  was  situated  on  "the  High  Street" 
(now  AVashington  street).  The  order  granting  i)or- 
mission  for  this  privilege  was  passed  on  the  sixteenth 
of  March,  1649-50,  in  the  following  words:— "Mr. 
Yenner,  and  the  neighbors  thereabout,  had  libertie  to 
dig  a  well  and  set  a  pumpe  therein  neere  the  shop  of 
William  Davis,  providing  without  annoyance  to  the 
street  passage  for  the  waste  water."  If  this  is  the  ori- 
gin of  the  first  town  pump,  the  "seven  men  chosen 
to  manage  the  towne's  affaires"  were  grossly  imposed 
upon  by  Mr.  Vcnner;  for  the  old  pump,  which  stood  in 
old  Cornhill,  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  and  which  was 
removed  as  late  as  the  early  part  of  the  present  century, 
was  one  of  the  greatest  nuisances  to  the  neighborhood 
that  could  possibly  have  been  tolerated.  The  pump 
handle  kept  going  from  early  morning  to  late  night, 
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and  its  mnsic  was  only  interrupted  by  the  clatter  of 

the  iron  cnp  and  its  cliain  against  the  pump,  as  from 
time  to  time  thcv  dropped  from  the  hands  of  those  who 
had  quenched  theur  thu*8t  with  the  pure  liquid  from 
Mr.  Tenner's  well.  Morning  sleep  was  then  impossible, 
and  early  rising"  no  particular  virtue.  As  late  as  the 
year  1760  the  seleetineu  were  instructed  to  do  as  they 
might  think  pi-oper  about  repairing:  the  Old  Town 
Pomp  in  the  well;  but,  after  a  while  it  fell  into  disuse, 
and  was  removed,  and  the  well  covered  up  so  as  not 
to  be  an  interruption  in  the  street.  This  ancii  nt  well, 
one  of  the  oldest  landmarks  of  our  forefathers,  was 
exposed  to  view  on  the  second  of  July,  1858,  when 
worfanen  were  laying  a  new  drain  in  Washington  street, 
preparatory  to  placing  in  that  street  the  rails  of  the 
Metropolitan  railroad.  The  well  was  found  dry,  owing 
to  its  being  partially  fdlod  up  with  dirt;  and  after 
the  drain  was  completed,  the  top  of  the  well  was 
closed  with  large  stones  and  sealed  ^nth  cement,  proba- 
bly never  again  to  be  opened  to  mortal  view.  A  large 
part  of  its  walls  was  originally  laid  with  stone,  but  the 
upper  part  was  carefully  constructed  of  brick.  Its 
exact  position  is  in  the  centre  of  the  street,  about  thirty 
feet  north  of  the  northeast  comer  of  Court  street. 

Perhaps  the  reason  why  the  Old  Town  Pump  was 
removed  was  pretty  much  the  same  that  is  given  now- 
a-days  when  improvements  are  to  he  made,  namely: 
^  That  there  was  no  need  of  the  old  thing  and  this  is 
made  apparent  when  we  read  the  following  vote  of  the 
townsmen,  passed  a  little  less  than  a  century  ago:  — 
"  At  a  meeting  of  the  Freeholders  and  other  inhabitants 
of  the  Town  of  Boston  duly  qualilyed  and  legally 
warned  in  publick  Town  Meetuig  assembled  at  Fanuel 
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Hall,  on  "Wednesday  10th  Day  of  May  10  o'clock 
Forenoon  A.  D.  1774/'  and  by  adjournment  to  August 
30th,  10  o'clock, 

VaUdi  That  the  Committee  appomted  to  Consider 
of  Ways  and  means  for  employing  the  Poor  of  this 
Town  now  out  of  Business  by  the  opperation  of  the 

Boston  Port  Bill,  so  called,  be  allowed  and  empowered 
to  make  such  an  agreement  with  the  Petitioners  for  a 
Well  to  be  dug  on  Dock  Square  as  said  Committee 
may  apprehend  to  be  for  the  advantage  of  the  Town." 

The  above  quoted  vote  was  the  origin  of  the  Town 
Pump,  so  famous  in  our  younger  days;  the  same  that 

stood  so  long,  and  w^as  so  noted,  at  the  extreme  western 
end  of  the  square,  at  the  junction  of  Washington  and 
Brattle  streets,  and  which  was  removed  when  the  Co- 
chitnate  water  was  introduced  into  Boston  in  1848. 

Another  ancient  pump  once  stood  In  a  well  dug  by 
William  Franklin  and  others  in  near  the  King's 

Arms  Tavern,  which  formerly,  as  early  as  two  centuries 
ago,  was  the  principal  place  of  entertainment  in  the 
town,  and  was  at  the  comer  of  Col.  Shrimpton^s  Lane, 
now  called  Exchange  street. 

Were  one  inelined,  many  other  noted  wells  and 
pumps  of  a  public  character  could  be  mentioned;  among 
these,  one  stood  in  Korth  Square,  near  the  old  residence 
of  the  Mountfort  family ;  one  was  on  the  easterly  side  of 
Washington  street,  not  far  from  Castle  street;  another 
was  at  the  head  of  State  street,  near  the  old  State 
House;  another  on  T  Wharf;  another  on  Long  Wharf, 
and  another  on  South  Market  street,  near  the  central 
door.  These  disappeared  like  snow  before  the  sun  when 
the  hych'auts  were  brought  into  use  after  the  introduc- 
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tion  of  water.  After  Boston  became  a  cify,  many  large 
reservoirs  were  dug  in  the  principal  squares  and  broad 
streets,  chicfl}^  for  containing  water  for  use  in  case  of 
fire.  These  also  fell  necessarily  into  disuse  at  the  same 
time  with  the  public  pumps. 

On  the  twenty-seventh  of  February,  1795,  a  corn- 
pan}"  was  established  for  supplying  the  town  with  pure 
water  from  Jamaica  Pond  in  Hoxbury.  The  company 
did  their  best  to  perform  what  the  inhabitants  required, 
but,  like  the  Town  Pumps,  had  to  succumb  when  the 
larger  institution  prevailed. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  town,  the  people  near  the 
centre  of  the  peninsula  were  supplied  with  water  from 
the  conduit  near  Dock  Square,  and  the  cows  and  horses 
from  a  pond  at  the  south  part  of  the  town  in  the  present 
Bedford  street. 
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THB  OLD  CONDUIX. 

Tho  First  Attempt  to  introduce  Water  Into  Boston  •  •  •  A  Conduit  Suggested  by 
Capt.  Robert  Keayne  In  1649  •  •  •  Keayne'a  Bequests,  1653  •  •  •  Capt.  William 
Tyug's  Gimnt  to  Bvwdl and  Seottow In  eoDflrmed  in  IIHM Condntt 
ttp  In  165S|  and  Incoiponted  •  -  •  Description  of  tlie  Condolt  •  •  •  Its  Sitontion 
...Condolt  8tre«t*>«UseB  of  the  Condolt***Qreat  FIm  of  1679>>*8ar- 
rouudlngs  of  the  Old  Conduit  •••  Old  San  Tavern  •••  Bight  of  Leogan*** 
Old  Hancock  House  in  Corn  Court.  •  •  Old  Fish  Market"  •  Swing  Bridg;e  • 
Triangular  Warthousc  •  •  •  Kocbuck  Passage  •  •  •  Old  Feather  Store  •  • .  Old 
Museum  •••  Elephant  Tavern  •••  Draw  Bridge  •••  (Jolden  Candlestlclc  • 
Sign  of  the  Key  •  •  •  Scottow's  Alley  *  •  •  Union  Stone  •  •  •  Boston  Stone  •  •  • 
If  ID  Brldgn  •  •  ■  Btnr  ThTwm  •   Oveen  Dragon  Tavern   •OldFMmUin  Hboaa. 

NoTwrrusTANDiNG  the  numerous  springs  which  poui-ed 
out  water  in  various  parts  of  the  town,  the  good  people 
in  the  olden  time  were  so  illj  provided  with  this  neces- 
sary element^  that  yery  soon  after  the  settlement  of  the 
peninsula  resort  was  had  to  artificial  means  for  obtain- 
•ing  a  more  plentirul  supply  of  this  important  and  much 
needed  article.  Among  the  most  noted  of  the  early  at- 
tempts for  procuring  water  for  the  daily  use  of  the 
towns-people  was  the  condnity  a  very  singular  contriv- 
ance, but  one  which  answered  a  very  good  purpose  in 
the  liiiiiLcd  space  in  which  its  benevolence  was  experi- 
enced. Most  persons  who  have  read  the  accounts  of 
the  old  town  have  undoubtedly  noticed  allusions  to  this 
structure,  but  few  have  been  able  to  form  a  defimte  idea 
of  this  early  handiwork  of  the  entei'prising  foi-efathers 
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of  the  to  wily  or  been  fortimate  enough  to  designate  npon 
the  map  its  exact  position. 

If  the  early  constriicted  wells  are  excepted,  the  an- 
cient conduit  may  be  justly  said  to  have  been  the  first 
attempt  towards  introducing  water  works  in  the  town, 
and  had  its  origin  in  the  early  necessities  of  the  towns- 
men. The  want  of  something  of  the  kind  had  become 
80  evident  as  early  as  the  year  1049,  that  the  subject  ot* 
a  public  conduit  had  been  mooted  in  the  town,  and  Cap- 
tain Bobert  Keayne,  of  the  Artillery  Company,  had 
made  certain  provisions  for  the  establishment  of  such  a 
contrivance  in  a  will  written  that  year,  but  subsequently 
superseded  by  the  voluminous  instrument  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-eight  recorded  pages,  executed  on  the 
twenty-eighth  of  December,  1653^  and  proved  on  the 
second  of  May,  1656,  he  having  died  on  the  twenty- 
third  day  of  the  previous  jNIarch  of  the  last-mentioned 
year.  This  remarkable  individual  in  his  curious  docu- 
ment used  the  following  language:  ^'Haveing  beene 
tnuned  up  in  Military  Discipline  from  my  young' 
yeares,  &  haveing  endeavoured  to  promote  it  the  best  I 
could  since  God  hath  brought  rae  into  this  country  [in 
1635J,  &  seeing  he  hath  beene  pleased  to  use  rae  as  a 
poore  Instrument  to  lay  the  foundation  of  that  Noble 
Society  of  the  Artillery  Company  in  this  place,  that 
hath  so  far  prospered  by  the  blessing  of  God,  as  to 
helpe  many  with  good  experience  in  the  vse  of  their 
annes,  ...  I  shall  desire  to  be  buryd  as  a  Souldier  in 
a  Military  way."  After  providing  for  his  family,  he  sets 
apart  the  siun  of  two  hundred  pounds  for  any  man  or 
woman,  in  Old  England  or  ^ew,  who  could  make  it 
justly  appear  that  he  had  unjustly  wronged  them.  lie 
made  bequests  for  a  market  house,  a  conduit  (a  good 
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help  in  danger  of  fire),  conyemences  for  the  courts, 
oommiBsioners  and  townsmen;  a  room  for  a  library,  a 

gallery  for  the  elders,  an  armory,  a  room  for  divines, 
scholars,  merchants,  shipmen,  strangers  and  townsmen, 
and  many  other  things,  according  to  his  strange  fancy. 
If  the  town  shonld  slight  or  undervaloe  his  gift  for  the 
conduit  and  other  "  buildings,"  then  his  money,  and  the 
books  he  proposed  for  the  lil)rarv,  were  to  go  for  the 
sole  use  of  the  College  at  Cambridge.  While  it  is  cer- 
tain that  Captain  Keayne's  books  did  not  go  to  found 
the  library, — for  that  good  act  was  left  to  be  performed 
l)y  Mayor  Bigelow  two  hundred  years  later,  —  it  is  un- 
doubtedly trne  that  the  conduit  had  its  origin  in  the 
provision  of  the  Captain's  will;  for  it  appears  that  in 
the  year  1649,  during  his  lifetime,  Mr.  William  Tyng,  a 
wealthy  and  distinguished  townsman  of  Boston,  and 
subsequently  of  Braintree,  gave  certain  rights  and  priv- 
ileges to  Messrs.  James  Everell  and  Joshua  Scottow, 
and  their  associates,  in  a  certain  estate,  with  free  lib-  * 
erty  to  dig,  find  out,  erect  and  set  up  one  fountain,  well, 
head  spring,  or  more,  within  his  land  or  pasture  ground, 
situate,  lying  and  being  on  the  westerly  side  of  his  tlien 
dwelling-house  in  Boston  aforesaid,  as  also  IVoni  said 
well  or  wells,  fountain  or  fountains,  to  dig  or  trench 
through  said  pasture  ground,  to  lay  down  such  pipes 
or  water^work  conveyances  as  should  be  necessary  for 
the  carrying  or  conveying  of  water  from  the  aforesaid 
fountain  or  fountains,  well  or  wells,  unto  such  place  as 
the  said  neighborhood  and  company  shall  see  conven- 
ient for  the  erecting  of  a  conduit  or  water  works."  Mr. 
Tyng  died  on  the  eighteenth  of  January,  1652-3,  and 
sul)sequently  the  grant  was  eonfirined  by  the  trustees  of 
his  children,  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  April,  1G56.    It  is 
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certain  that  the  conduit  was  "  set  up  "  in  March,  1652, 
fi>r  at  that  time  the  townsmen  voted  that  Mr.  James 
Everell  and  the  neighhors  should  have  one  of  the  bells 

which  were  given  to  the  town  by  Captain  Crumwell  for 
a  clock,  and  enjoy  while  they  make  use  of  it  there.  In 
1652^  at  the  May  session  of  the  General  Court  of  the 
Colony,  on  petition  of  the  inhabitants  of  ^'Oonduite 
Streete  in  Boston,^  the  water-works  company  was  in- 
corporated for  building  the  conduit,  and  provisions  were 
made  for  the  use  of  the  water  in  case  of  fire. 

From  what  has  been  stated,  it  would  appear  that  the 
conduit  was  a  large  reserToir,  about  twelve  feet  square, 
made  for  holding  water,  conveyed  to  it  by  pipes  leading 
from  neighboring  wells  and  springs,  for  the  purpose  of 
extinguishing  £res  and  supplying  the  inhabitants  dwell- 
ing near  it  with  water  for  domestic  purposes.  Over  the 
reservoir  was  a  wooden  building  in  the  olden  time,  used 
for  storage  puiposes;  but  in  more  modern  days  the  old 
building  was  removed,  and  the  conduit  cov^ered  with 
plank,  raised  in  the  centre  about  two  fcQt,  and  sloping 
to  the  sides  like  a  hipped  roof.  On  Saturdays,  this  plat- 
form was  used  as  a  stand  for  a  meal  market,  which  was 
as  noted  in  its  day  as  the  hay-stand  in  Hay  market 
Square  is  at  the  present  time.  As  it  stood  in  the  very 
old  times  with  Captain  Crumwell's  beU,  it  must  have 
been  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  andent  land- 
marks of  the  town. 

This  strange  construction  was  situated  in  a  square 
formed  by  the  junction  of  Wing's  la  no  (now  Elm 
street)  and  Union  street,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
present  North  street,  and  a  short  distance  from  Dock 
Square.  The  street  leading  from  the  Conduit  to  the 
Draw  Bridge,  placed  over  the  Mill  Creek  (now  the  site 
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of  Blackstone  street) ,  was  one  of  the  first  highways 
laid  OQt  by  the  early  settlers  of  the  town,  and  was  for  a 

long  time  known  as  Conduit  street,  because  the  propri- 
etors of  the  conduit  owned  an  estate  on  the  north  side 
of  the  street,  about  where  the  old  building  stands,  now 
occupied  by  Joseph  Breck  and  Son  as  an  agricultural 
warehouse,  and  which  was  in  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century  the  next  east  of  the  old  Boston  Mu- 
seum, where  so  many  curious  and  rare  objects  used  to 
be  exMbited;  and  one  side  of  which,  at  no  very  distant 
date,  was  bounded  by  an  open  lane  or  passage-way, 
which  contained  a  water  conyenience  that  may  be  re- 
membered by  persons  who  lived  in  the  iieisfhborhood 
only  fifty  years  ago  as  the  conduit,  —  a  name  which  was 
given  to  it  by  the  boys,  who  had  probably  heard  of  the 
old  resenroir  of  1652;  and  on  the  east  of  this  lane  was 
the  old  Elephant  Tavern  of  bygone  da3^s.  The  exact 
position  of  the  conduit  is  marked  out  on  John  Bonner's 
plan  of  the  town,  engraved  in  1722,  and  has  been 
pointed  out  by  antiquaries  as  being  near  where  the 
present  North  street  and  Market  Square  join  Umon 
street,  just  west  of  the  "  Old  Feather  Store,''  which  was 
taken  down  between  the  tenth  and  thirteenth  of  July, 
1860,  to  the  great  regret  of  many  who  delighted  in 
looking  upon  that  well-preserved  specimen  of  the  build- 
ings of  the  first  fifty  years  of  the  town's  history.  Old 
Conduit  street,  which  was  sometimes  called  Draw  Bridge 
street,  lost  its  name  in  1708,  and  the  way  from  the  con- 
duit in  Union  street  over  the  bridge  to  ElUston's  comer, 
lower  end  of  Gross  street,  was  named  Ann  street,  in 
honor  of  good  Queen  Anne  of  blessed  memory,  just  as 
Union  street  took  its  name  at  the  same  time  iu  commem- 
oration of  the  great  British  union. 
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The  old  conduit  never  fulfilled  the  e:i^eetationB  of 
those  who  deviaed  and  built  it;  and  its  traces  have  so 

entirely  disappeared,  that  not  a  single  vestige  of  it  can 
be  found,  and  only  an  occasional  mention  of  the  street 
that  bore  its  name,  and  of  the  old  estate  alluded  to,  is 
all  that  can  be  found  concerning  it  in  the  ancient  town 
books  and  in  the  records  of  the  conveyances  of  land  in 
ISuliblk  Kccords.  Xo  digging  in  the  street  for  the  lay- 
ing of  di'ains  or  sewers  has,  within  the  remembrance  of 
persons  now  living,  shown  any  of  its  remains;  although 
it  was  well  remembered  in  its  last  condition  by  the  old 
persons  who  have  recently  passed  away. 

With  the  exception  ol"  the  companies  for  iron  works 
in  various  parts  of  the  colony,  this  establishment  was 
one  of  the  earliest  incorporations  for  private  pm'poses  in 
Hassachnsetts;  and  it  undoubtedly  was  of  some  service 
on  washing  days,  and  at  times  of  scathfiers "  in  the 
neighborhood.  On  the  occasion  of  the  great  fire  of 
the  eighth  of  August,  1G71),  it  was  put  to  especial  use, 
and  undoubtedly  did  much  to  save  the  property  situated 
north  and  west  of  it^  although  idl  the  business  part  of 
the  town  south  of  it,  from  the  old  feather  store  corner 
to  Mackerel  Bridge  near  Liberty  Square,  was  completely 
destroyed  by  the  raging  element. 

The  site  of  the  old  conduit  was,  until  the  recent  im- 
provements at  the  South  End  and  on  the  Back  Bay 
Lands,  in  the  centre  of  the  town;  and  probably  there 
were  more  matters  of  interest  within  a  minute's  walk 
from  it  than  £rom  any  other  point  on  the  peninsula. 
Just  south  of  it,  a  few  stepS|  was  the  westerly  termina- 
tion of  the  Old  Dock,  now  filled  up,  but  which  extended 
to  the  buildings  forming  the  western  boundary  of  Market 
Square;  and  this  separated  it  from  the  old  "  Sun  Tavern,'^ 
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at  the  corner  of  Dock  Square  and  the  old  Com  Market, 

favorably  known  the  past  sixty  years  as  the  grocery 
store  of  the  famous  George  Murdock,  and  of  his  siicces- 
sor,  Wellington.  Taking  a  course  around  the  conduit 
as  a  centre,  next  came  the  renowned  Bight  of  Leo- 
gan,"  late  the  Bite  Tavern  of  James  M.  Stevens,  and 
farther  on  "  Col.  Fitcli's  Lane,"  known  better  as  Flagg 
alley  or  Change  avenue,  with  its  naiTow  passageway, 
*^  Damnation  Alley,"  behind  Dr.  Xoyes's  old  apothecary 
shop,  lately  renewed  by  William  Bead  as  a  gtm  store. 
Then  came  Com  Court,  with  the  Hancock  House,"  in 
which  it  is  said  Louis  Philippe  tarried  while  he  made 
his  short  abode  in  Boston  during  the  French  Reign  of 
Terror.  Between  these  and  the  Dock  formerly  stood 
Palmer's  warehouse,  which  gave  way  to  Faneoil  Hall 
and  the  "  Old  Fish  Market "  ;  and  east  of  these  was  the 
"  Swing  Bridge"  over  the  street  that  led  to  Ann  street, 
passing  by  the  "Old  Triangular  Warehouse,"  at  the 
comer  of  l^orth  Market  street  and  the  ancient  Roe- 
buck Passage,"  which  was  so  narrow  that  only  one  team 
could  pass  through  it  at  a  time,  and  which  often  pre- 
sented tlie  curious  scene  between  teamsters,  made  com- 
mon by  the  custom  jof  tossing  a  copper  to  see  which 
should  back  out  for  the  other.  Between  the  conduit 
and  the  Roebuck  Passage  were  the  ^^Old  Feather  Store," 
the  "Old  Boston  Museum,"  and  the  "Elephant  Tavern** 
already  alluded  to;  and  not  far  irom  these  was  the 
Old  Draw  Bridge  "  in  Ann  street  over  the  Mill  Greek, 
which  gave  way  in  1659  when  the  crowd  returned  from 
the  Common  after  the  hanging  of  the  Quakers.  East** 
erly,  in  old  "  Ann  street,"  between  the  conduit  and  the 
Draw  Bridge,  will  be  l  emembered  Samuel  WhitwelFs 
^'GK>lden  Candlestick"  at  the  comer  of  Union  street 
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and  William  Ilomes's  "  Key,"  and  the  crooked  old  arch- 
way  over  Scottow's  alley  that  led  to  Creek  Square  and 
Hatters'  Square.  In  Union  street  to  the  northeast  the 
memoiy  will  extend  to  the  Union  Stone"  near  At- 
wood's  Oyster  House,  and  to  the  "Boston  Stone"  at  the 
corner  of  the  old  building  that  used  to  stand  in  "  Mar- 
shall's Lane."  In  Hanover  street  the  Mill  Bridge,''  a  ' 
stone  arch,  the  old  Star  Tavern  "at  the  northeasterly 
comer  of  Union  and  Hanover  streets,  the  ancient 
"Green  Dragon  Tavern"  in  ^s'orth  Union  street,  and 
the  old  "Tallow  Chandler  Ilouse,"  more  generally 
known  as  the  ^'Blue  Ball,"  on  the  comer  of  Union 
street,  in  which  the  parents  of  Franklin  dwelt  the  last 
years  of  their  lives,  and  in  which  the  great  Bostonian 
passed  his  boyhood,  and  which  was  demolished  on 
the  tenth  of  iN^ovember,  1S58,  and  its  site  turned  into 
the  street,  will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  These,  with  in- 
numerable other  objects  of  interest,  will  occur  to  any 
one  who  retraces  the  steps  of  his  younger  days  in  pass- 
ing around  this  .noted  neighborhood.  Each  of  these 
could  furnish  a  chapter  of  interesting  reminiscences, 
and  some  of  them  could  awaken  memories  of  the 
past  connected  with  tiie  most  important  era  in  bur 
national  history. 


CHAPTEB  XXXT. 

FO^DS  AND  AQUSDUCXa 

The  Town's  Watering  Place  In  Pond  sti-cet,  now  Bedford  street  •  •  •  Its  Site 
Attempts  to  bare  it  filled  op  •  •  •  Its  Sale  in  1758  to  David  Wheeler  •  •  •  FinI 
Jfentloii  of  It  in  the  Bock  of  PosMssloiis,  lM8*«*Bit«tea  Oontlgaoas  to  it 
...81m  of  the  Fond  Lot  •••The  Bowe  Sttate***  Atm  Plaee^*>Ownen  of 
the  Pond  Lot  ••  •Binunps  tod  Haxshes  ••  •  Jaintlea  Bond  Aqnediot  >  •  •  Aq[oe- 
duct  Company  incorporated  In  1795  •  •  •  Location  of  the  Logs,  and  Extent  of 
Supply  of  Water  •  •  •  The  Luke  Cochltoate  Water  Act  Passed  1846  •  •  •  Water 
Introduced  Into  Boston  in  1848  •  •  •  Mystic  Water  Introdaoed  into  East  Boa- 
ton,  January,  1870| 

ExcLusrvB  of  the  ponds  on  the  Common,  there  were, 
two  hundred  years  ago^  two  other  ponds  so  called;  but 
both  of  them  have  now  disappeared  foreyer.  One  of 
these  was  formed  by  natnral  causes,  and  was  coexistent 
with  the  town;  while  the  other,  a  work  of  luiniaii  art, 
had  its  origin  in  the  exigencies  of  the  early  settlers  of 
the  peninsula.  The  latter  of  these,  the  Old  Mill  Pond, 
made  bj  the  building  of  the  Old  North  Causeway,  has 
been  snffidently  described  in  a  former  chapter;  the  for- 
mer, the  old  watering  place,  is  worthy  of  a  short  notice. 

The  natural  pond  was  of  very  small  size;  but  its 
water  is  said  to  have  been  of  considerable  purity  for 
such  a  location  as  it  possessed,  and  was  much  valued  by 
the  townsmen  of  the  olden  time,  who  took  good  care  of 
it,  it  being,  as  the  old  records  styled  it,  the  "  Town's 
watering  place  for  their  cattle."  Although  this  ancient 
convenience,  which  our  forefathers  enjoyed,  has  been 
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destroyed,  and  no  vestige  of  it  left^  yet  its  position  is 
^tistincUy  noted  on  the  oldest  map  of  the  town, — Bon- 
ner's plan,  as  it  is  called,  published  by  William  Price  in 
1722.  It  was  on  the  northerly  side  of  Pond  street, 
which  took  its  name  from  this  circumstance,  and  which, 
in  Febmary,  1821,  took  the  name  of  Bedford  street,  in 
honor  of  the  late  Jeremiah  Fitch,  Esq.,  one  of  the  last 
Board  of  Selectmen,  whose  family  had  a  summer  resi- 
dence in  the  town  of  that  name;  and  its  exact  site  was 
a  short  distance  west  of  the  meeting-house  occupied  by 
the  sodety  of  the  Second  Gongr^ational  Church,  now 
under  the  ministry  of  Bey.  Chandler  Bobbins,  D.  D., 
and  nearly  opposite  the  Latin  school-house. 

Tradition,  passed  down  from  the  early  inhabitants, 
would  lead  to  the  inference  that  this  pond  was  the  con- 
venience chiefly  used  for  the  cattle,  and  that  cows  and 
horses  were  driven  to  it  from  great  distances  in  the 
town.  This  may  be  true,  for  the  nearest  public  pump,  a 
hundred  years  ago,  was  farther  from  it  on  the  north 
than  State  street,  and  there  was  no  accommodation 
south  of  it  belonging  to  the  town.  The  spring  in  Spring 
Lane  was  undoubtedly  used  somewhat  for  the  same  pur- 
.  pose,  and  the  ponds  on  the  Common  were  chieliy  for  the 
supply  of  the  cattle  that  pastured  there. 

In  course  of  time  the  pond  became  a  great  trouble 
to  the  families  in  its  Immediate  neighborhood,  and  mo- 
tions were  made  by  the  inhabitants  to  have  it  filled  up, 
and  the  Selectmen  were  requu*ed  to  consider  the  subject; 
but  no  satisfaction  could  be  obtained  fi*om  this  body, 
farther  than  the  following  opinion,  which  was  ventured 
by  them  on  the  second  of  May,  1739:  "That  it  is  with 
the  town  to  give  leave  for  filling  up  the  said  pond  if 
they  see  iit,  and  we  are  of  opinion  it  may  be  convenient 
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to  have  it  so  done  accor^gly."  Nothing  resulted  firom 
this  opinion,  except  renewed  efforts  for  getting  it  out  of 
the  possession  of  the  town;  and  with  this  view  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin Church,  a  land-owner  in  the  vicinity  of  it,  peti- 
tioned the  town,  on  the  fourth  of  May,  1743,  that  it 
might  be  granted  to  him;  but  the  town  refused  the  re- 
quest. Again,  in  the  year  1753,  David  TVTieeler,  who 
owned  the  estate  just  west  of  it  on  the  main  street 
(then  Kewhury  street),  petitioned,  requesting  that  he 
might  be  allowed  to  hire  or  purchase  the  same;  and 
the  matter  was  referred  to  a  committee  to  examine  into 
the  condition  of  the  pond,  and  ascertain  what  enc  roach- 
ments  had  been  made  upon  it.  The  committee  subse- 
quently reported  that  the  pond,  so  called,  was  a  nuis- 
ance, and  reconmiended  that  it  be  sold  to  help  pay  Mr. 
Dolbeare  a  debt  owing  him,  he  haying  erected  certain 
buildings  near  the  town  dock  for  the  benefit  of  the 
town;  and  on  the  lifteenth  of  May,  1753,  the  freeholders 
and  other  inhabitants  in  town  meeting  accepted  the  re- 
port, and  voted  to  sell  the  land  on  which  the  pond  was 
situated,  which  was  done  at  public  auction,  on  the 
twenty-seventh  of  the  following  August,  to  Mr.  David 
Wheeler,  blacksmith,  for  fifty-one  pounds,  in  lawful 
money. 

The  first  mention  of  ^the  watering  place"  is  to  be 

found  in  the  *'  Book  of  Possessions,"  which  contains  an 
inventory  of  the  landed  property  of  the  real  estate 
owners  in  Boston,  as  it  was  held  by  them  about  the  year 
1643.  This  book,  which  is  carefully  preserved  among 
the  city  archives,  had  its  origin  in  an  order  passed  by 
the  General  Court  of  the  Colony,  on  the  ninth  of  Sep- 
tember, 1639,  and  complied  with  imperfectly  by  the 
town  about  the  years  1643  and  1644.    At  this  early 
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date,  the  land  in  which  the  pond  was  situated  was  at 
the  then  southerly  part  of  the  town,  abutting  southerlj 
'  on  the  south  lane  leadmg  to  Fort  Hill,  then  known  as 

the  Pond  street,  and  fronting  the  estate  of  Mr.  Robert 
Woodward,  a  carpenter,  who  had  his  house  and  work- 
shop upon  his  lot,  which  extended  westerly  to  the  High 
street  (now  Washington  street).  Westerly  the  pond 
lot  was  bounded  by  the  estates  of  Thomas  Wheeler 
and  Mr.  William  Blantaine,  and  northerly  by  the  estate 
of  Mr.  Blantaine,  —  the  easterly  boundary  being  open 
land  or  highway  between  the  pond  and  the  estate  of  Mr. 
John  YialL 

In  1753,  the  lime  the  estate  was  purchased  by  Mr. 

Wheeler,  the  lot  was  very  small,  containing  less  than 
one-ninth  of  an  acre,  and  measured  southerly  on  Pond 
street  (now  Bedford  street)  only  forty-seven  feet 
Westerly  it  measured  one  hundred  and  eight  feet,  partly 
on  the  estate  of  the  heirs  of  Samuel  Adams,  Esq.,  and 
partly  on  land  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Church  ;  northerly 
forty-six  feet  on  the  same  estate  of  Mr.  Church ;  and 
easterly  nineiy*four-feet  in  part  on  land  of  Mr.  Churchy 
and  partly  on  land  of  Mr.  Bobert  Thompson. 

The  estate  on  the  east  oi'  the  pond,  wliicli,  in  1753, 
belonged  to  Mr.  Thompson,  was  purchased  by  him  of 
Mr.  Benjamin  Church  in  1742,  and,  in  176^  was  sold  to 
Mr.  John  Bowe  (the  person  who  gave  name  to  Bowe's 
Pasture),  and  his  heirs  sold  a  large  portion  of  it  to  Hon. 
William  Prescott  on  the  thirty-first  of  May,  1817.  The 
Prescott  heirs  conveyed  their  portion  of  the  estate,  in 
18^9  to  Hon.  Henry  B.  Bogers,  for  the  Church  of  the 
Saviour,  then  under  the  ministry  of  Bev.  Mr.  Water- 
Bton;  and  on  the  easterly  portion  of  which  his  congre- 
gation erected  the  meeting-house  now  occupied  by  the 
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society  of  which  Dr.  Kobbins  is  the  pastor.  On  the 
northerly  part  of  the  FTescott  lot  now  stands  a  large 

brick  dwelling-house,  and  immediately  west  of  this  was 
the  Old  Pond,  the  Town's  Watering  Place,  or  AVheeler's 
Pond,  jnst  as  any  one  pleased  to  call  it.  The  two  lots 
on  the  west  of  the  Pond  lot  extended  to  the  High 
street,  as  it  was  called,  and  have  been  divided  and  snb- 
divided  many  times,  until  tliey  now  number  many  inde- 
pendent estates.  The  portion  of  Mr.  Church's  land  on 
the  rear  was,  in  the  year  1818^  in  connection  with  other 
estates,  hid  ont  into  Avon  place,  chiefly  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  late  Charles  Ewer,  Esq.  This 
place  has  recently,  by  an  order  passed  in  18G7,  been  ex- 
tended into  Chauncy  street,  and  now  with  Temple  place 
forms  a  oontinuons  avenue  to  Tremont  street. 

Mr.  Wheeler  did  not  destroy  the  pond  when  he 
bought  the  estate,  but  probably  kept  it  many  years  in 
the  condition  in  which  it  was  when  he  received  it.  He 
died  on  the  twentieth  of  September,  1770,  giving  his 
wife  Hepzibah  a  life  estate  in  the  property,  and  pro- 
viding that  at  her  decease  two-thirds  of  it  should  go  to 
his  son  David,  and  the  other  third  to  his  daughter  Sa- 
rah, the  wife  of  Jonathan  Jones,  a  hatter.  Goodw^ife 
Wheeler  died  in  January,  1773$  and  David  Wheeler, 
the  son,  also  a  blacksmith,  as  his  father  had  been,  died 
on  the  sixth  of  August,  1772,  and  his  third  wife,  Dorcas, 
survived  him,  together  with  his  daughter  Elizabeth  by 
his  first  wife,  Elizabeth  Davis.  This  daughter  died  un- 
married on  the  first  of  December,  1808^  and  the  Pond 
estate  passed  into  the  possession  of  her  aunt  Sarah 
Jones,  who  with  her  husband  Jonathan  Jones  and  her 
maiden  daughter  Nancy  conveyed  tlie  estate  by  quit- 
claim deeds  in  1809  and  1811  to  their  daughter  Hepzi- 
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bah  Jones.  Hepzibah,  in  turn,  on  the  thirtieth  of  Jnly, 
1830,  quitclaimed  her  right  in  the  estate  to  Bichard 

Dewerson,  a  well-known  ingenious  mechanic,  who  died 
not  long  ago. 

The  long  continued  interest  that  the  early  Wheelers 
had  in  this  estate,  it  beiDg  contiguous  to  the  possesion 
of  the  earliest  of  the  name  long  before  David  became 

the  purchaser,  gave  to  the  pond  the  name  of  Wheeler's 
Pond;  and  by  this  designation  it  was  most  generally 
known  during  the  last  half  >  century  of  its  continuance. 
It  has  not  been  known  to  Biip[)ly  water  within  the  mem- 
ory of  any  person  living,  although  there  are  many  per- 
sons now  on  the  stage  of  life  who  think  that  they  can 
remember  skating  on  this  pond  during  their  early  years. 
Be  tins  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  the  boys  of  fifiy  years 
ago  used  in  winter  to  gain  access,  through  a  passage- 
way leading  from  Washington  street,  not  far  from  the 
present  Avon  place,  to  a  small  plat  of  ice,  which  was 
situated  not  far  from  tiie  back  part  of  Mr.  Wheeler's 
lot. 

With  this  pond  disappeared  all  that  could  be  called 
a  natural  j)ond  on  the  peninsula;  for  there  is  no  evi- 
dence whatever  that  the  Frog  Pond  on  the  Conunon 
was  ever  anything  more  tiian  a  marshy  bog  transformed 
into  an  artificial  pond  by  the  industry  and  labor  of  the 
older  townsmen.  Similar  places  were  in  other  parts  of 
the  town,  and  it  would  be  an  omissiou,  deser\4ng  of 
being  considered  a  fault,  were  no  mention  made  of  the 
most  memorable  of  the  swamps  or  bogs  which  were  once 
to  be  noticed  in  Boston,  and  some  of  which  can  well  be 
remembered  by  the  old  peo])le  now  living  in  the  city. 
The  most  noted  of  these  were  in  places  now  perfectly 
dry,  and  so  well  guarded  as  to  defy  the  scrutiny  of  the 
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most  profound  geologist  to  point  ont  their  locality  from 

any  present  indications.  A  very  noted  one  occupied  a 
large  space  south  of  the  Public  Library  building,  be- 
tween Boylfiton  street  and  Eliot  street,  its  central  part 
being  where  Van  fiensseUer  place  now  is.  Another 
covered  the  territory  of  Franklin  place,  extending  from 
Hawley  street  nearly  to  Atkinsuu  street;  and  a  third, 
nearly  contiguous  to  the  last  named,  was  situated  where 
the  southerly  end  of  Devonshire  street  now  is,  a  little 
north  of  Sunuher  street  Where  the  estates  lie  between 
Howe  place  and  Kingston  street  was  another,  which  was 
formerly  a  part  of  the  large  field  known  as  Ivowc's  Pas- 
ture; and  on  this  spot  a  noted  antiquarian  writer  has 
been  known  to  have  shot  a  killdee  not  far  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  centnry.  At  the  South  End, 
marshes  were  on  each  side  of  the  main  street,  especially 
in  tlie  neighborhood  of  ^'^orthampton  street;  and  at  the 
West  End,  between  McLean,  Allen  and  Blossom  streets, 
was  a  considerable  swamp,  the  remembrance  of  which 
has  not  entirely  passed  away.  Unquestionably  there 
were  other  low  places  of  a  marshy  character,  but  those 
mentioned  above  are  the  most  known. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  water,  it  may  not  per- 
haps be  amiss  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  Jamaica 
Pond  aqueduct,  which  at  the  early  part  of  the  i)resent 
century  supplied  so  large  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  south  part  of  Boston  with  fresh  water  for  domestic 
use.  On  the  twenty-seventh  of  February,  1795,  Gov- 
ernor Samuel  Adams  approved  an  act  of  the  General 
Court,  whereby  Luther  Eames,  lN"athan  Bond  and  Wil- 
liam Page,  and  their  associates,  were  vested  with  cor- 
porate powers  for  the  management  and  direction  of  the 
business,  as  a  company,  of  bringing  fredh  water  into  the 
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tovNH  of  Boston  by  subterraneous  pipes;  and,  by  a  sub- 
sequent act,  passed  on  tbe  tenth  of  June,  179G,  this  cor- 
poration was  empowered  to  assume  the  appellation  of 
''The  Aqueduct  Corporation.''  The  corporation  was 
authorized  ^to  bring  from  any  part  of  the  town  of 
Roxbury  into  the  town  of  Boston,  and  into  any  street  in 
the  same  town,  all  such  fresh  water  as  they,  the  said 
Luther  Eames,  l^athan  Bond,  and  William  Page,  and 
iheir  associates,  or  any,-  or  either  of  them,  in  their 
private  and  natural  capacities"  then  had  or  hereafter 
should  have  a  right  to  dispose  of,  or  to  convey  from 
the  springs  or  sources  thereof."  The  act  gave  power 
also  to  open  the  ground  in  any  of  the  streets  or  high- 
ways in  Koxbury  and  Boston  as  should  be  required  for 
the  sinking  of  the  water  pipes,  but  with  very  prudent 
provibionSy  which  prevented  the  aqueduct  from  becom- 
ing a  nuisance,  or  impairing  any  right  of  the  town  of 
Aoxbury  or  any  of  its  inhabitants  in  and  to  the  waters 
of  Jamaica  Pond.  The  corporation  could  hold  only 
$33,000  in  real  estate,  and  the  water  w^orks  were  to  be 
divided  into  one  hundred  shares.  The  price  of  water 
was  to  be  reg^nlated  by  the  General  Court,  the  towns  of 
Boston  and-Boxbiuy-  were  to  have  the  privilege  of  hy- 
drants for  extinguishing  fires,  and  the  first  meeting  was 
to  be  called  by  Uon.  James  Sullivan  upon  the  proper 
application  of  the  persons  named  in  the  act.  On  the 
twenty-second  of  June,  1803,  an  additional  act  was 
passed  to  facilitate  the  operations  of  the  corporation. 
The  capital  of  this  company,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained, 
was  about  $130,000,  or  about  $1,300  to  a  sliare,  which 
became  much  depreciated  in  value.  "No  dividends  were 
made  during  the  first  ten  years  after  the  commencement 
of  the  works,  and  subsequentiy  the  average  of  the  divi- 
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dends  for  thirty  years  aiuoiuitcd  only  to  a  fraction  less 
than  four  per  cent  a  year.     When  the  aqueduct  was  in 
its  greatest  prosperity,  it  supplied  about  fifteen  hundred 
houses  with  water,  chiefly  at  the  South  End,  and  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Siuniiiur  and  Essex  streets,  and  of  Pleas- 
ant and  Charles  streets.    The  water  was  brought  from 
Jamuca  Fond  in  Koxbury  through  four  maui  pipes  of 
pitch  pme  logs,  two  of  four  inches  bore,  and  two  of 
three  inches,  the  lateral  pipes  having  a  bore  of  one  and 
a  halt"  inches.    The  lineal  extent  of  the  water  pipes  in 
Boston  was  about  iilteen  miles,  and  they  extended  north 
as  far  as  Franldin  street,  and  branched  off  easterly 
through  Harrison  avenue  into  Congress  street  nearly  to 
State  street,  and  to  Broad  street.   They  also  branched 
off  westerly  through  Pleasant  and  Charles  streets,  ex- 
tending as  far  as  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital, 
which  was  supplied  with  Jamaica  Fond  water.  With 
comparatively  a  very  small  outlay,  the  aqueduct  could 
have  increased  its  benevolence  in  a  ten  fold  ratio,  and 
this  the  corporation  desired  to  do,  but  was  prevented  by 
the  citizens,  who,  on  the  twelfth  of  April,  1846,  by  ac- 
cepting an  act  of  the  legislature,  passed  thutieth  of 
March,  1846,  voted  to  introduce  water  from-  Cochituate 
Pond  (then  called  Long  Pond),  in  Xatick,  Framiugham 
and  Way  land,  on  a  much  more  extensive  .plan^  and 
ground  was  broken  at  Wayland  for  the  purpose  on  the 
twentieth  of  Aug^ust  following;  and  the  water  intro- 
duced on  Boston  Common  through  the  tall  fountfun  in 
the  Frog  Pond  on  tliu  t\\  cuLy-fifth  of  October,  li^,  to 
the  great  joy  of  the  advocates  of  the  measure,  and  also 
with  the  greatest  acceptation  of  those  who  had  consci- 
entiously opposed  the  proposed  plan  of  introduction  at 
the  inception  of  the  enterprise.    On  the  establishment 
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of  the  Cochitiiate  Water  Works,  of  course,  all  minor 
•  institutions  of  the  kind  had  to  yield  way,  and  the  old 
Jamaica  Fond  Aqueduct  ceased  to  be  of  anj  special  use 
either  to  owners  or  the  public,  and  was  consequently 
discontinued,  leaving  its  more  powerM  rival  a  full  pos- 
session of  the  field. 

Since  the  annexation  of  the  city  of  Roxbury,  prudence 
and  a  foresight  of  the  future  reqmrements  of  Boston  has 
induced  the  city  to  make  arrangements  for  supplying 
East  Boston  and  the  public  institutions  at  Deer  Island 
with  water  from  Mystic  Pond;  consequently  an  agree- 
ment was  made  with  the  city  of  Charlestown  for  this 
porpose,  and  water  was  let  into  the  pipes  leading  to 
East  Boston  on  the  first  of  January,  1870,  and  from  this 
date  the  inhabitants  derive  their  supply  of  pure  water 
through  Charlestown  from  an  extensive  and  undoubtedly 
never-failing  source. 


ClIAPTEB  XXXn. 

BinBAKO£S  TO  BOSTOlir. 

Early  Attempta  for  a  Bridge,  1720*  ••Charles  River  Bridge,  opened  1786  ••• 
Deseription  of  the  Bridge  •  •  *  West  Boston  Bridge,  opened  1798  •  •  •  Free 
ftom  Ton  18B8  •  •  •  CanalBrldse,  opened  1809  •  •  •  Fflaon Point  Bridge  •  •  •  Bos- 
ton Sootli  Bridge,  opened  1805   •  Neme  changed  to  Dover  Street  Bridge  In 

1857- •  •Mill  dam,  or  Western  Avenae,  opened  1821,  and  made  tree  8 
December,  1868 •••  South  Boston  Free  Bridge,  now  Federal  Street  Bridge, 
opened  1828  •••  Warren  Bridge,  opened  1828,  entirely  free  from  Tolls 
1858  •••  Chelsea  Free  Bridge,  now  Chelsea  Street  Bridgo,  opened  1H3I, 
rebuilt  1848  •  •  •  East  Boston  Free  Bridge,  now  Meridian  Street  Bridge,  com- 
pleted la  IMS  •  •  •  Chelsea  Point  Bridge,  opened  1889  •  Uonut  WaefalngtOB 
Afenne  Bridge,  opened  In  1866  •  •  •  Broad waj  Bridge,  1868  •  •  *  Contemplated 
Bridges •••ICaUen  Bridge,  1787,  ftee  1859«--Clie]eea  Bridge,  1808,  ftee 
1869-«.01d  Terriee. 

In  the  olden  time,  and  for  a  long  number  of  years  after 
the  settlement  of  Boston,  there  was  only  one  carriage 
entrance  to  the  town,  and  that  was  through  Roxbary 

and  over  the  Neck.  Although  very  early  in  the  last 
century,  in  1720,  there  had  been  some  thoughts  about 
connecting  Charlestown  with  Boston  by  means  of  a 
bridge,  there  was  no  actual  advance  towards  the  accom- 
plishment of  such  a  design  imtil  about  the  year  17S5, 
when  the  townsmen  seem  to  have  aroused  themselves 
on  this  subject,  and  came  to  the  determmation  that  a 
bridge  should  be  built  connecting  the  north  part  of  the 
town  with  the  neighboring  peninsula  of  Charlestown. 
The  bridge  in  question  was  to  extend  from  Prince  street 
in  Boston  to  a  btieet  in  Gharleistown  leading  uortherly 
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to  the  main  square  of  that  town.  At  the  same  time 
another  bridge,  which  should  connect  Cambridge  with 
Boston,  was  also  talked  of,  to  reach  from  Barton's 
Point,  at  the  northwesterly  end  of  Leverett  street,  to 
Lechmere  Point,  now  known  as  East  Cambridge.  Both 
of  these  bridges  were  subsequently  built. 

The  Charles  liiver  Bridge  Company  was  incorpo- 
rated on  the  ninth  of  March,  1785,  by  an  act  of  the 
General  Couft,  granted  to  Hon.  John  Hancock,  Thomas 
Rofisell,  !N'athanieI  Gorhami  James  Swan  and  Eben  Par- 
sons, Esquires,  and  their  associates  5  and  they  wt  re  em- 
pow^ered  to  build  the  bridge  and  receive  certain  tolls, 
which  were  to  be  doable  on  the  Lord's  day  for  the  term  of 
forty  years,  commencing  on  the  day  of  the  first  opening 
of  the  bridge  for  passengers;  and  they  were  required  to 
build  the  bridge  forty  feet  wide,  with  a  di'aw  at  least 
thirty  feet  wide;  and  to  pay  annually  to  Harvard  Col- 
lege the  sum  of  two  hundred  pounds  in  compensation 
for  the  annual  income  of  the  Boston  and  Oharlestown 
Ferry,  which  the  college  might  have  received  had  not 
said  bridge  been  erected.  On  the  ninth  of  Miu  ch,  1792, 
In  consequence  of  a  charter  granted  to  another  bridge 
to  cross  the  same  Charles  Biver,  the  term  for  taking  toll 
was  extended  thirty  additaonal  years  under  the  same 
conditions,  and  the  double  toll  on  the  Lord's  day  was 
required  to  be  relinquished,  and  a  singly  toll  only  ex- 
acted, as  on  secular  days.  Preparations  for  building 
were  immediately  commenced;  an  ai*chitect,  Major  Sam- 
uel Sewall,  and  a  master  workman,  Mr.  Cox,  appointed, 
and  the  stock,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  shares, 
the  par  value  of  each  of  which  was  one  hundred  pounds, 
was  assessed  and  collected,  making  the  capital  of  the 
company  fifteen  thousand  pounds.   The  first  pier  of  the 
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bridge  was  laid  on  the  fourteenth  of  June,  1785,  the  last 
on  tlie  thirty-first  of  May,  1786,  and  the  bridge,  1,503 
feet  long,  was  opened  for  public  travel,  with  considerable 
parade  and  ceremony,  on  the  serenteenth  of  June  fol- 
lowing, the  bridge  having  been  built  in  about  one  year's 
time.  The  bridge  was  built  forty-two  feet  wide,  upon 
seventy-five  piers,  each  composed  of  seven  oaken  tim- 
bers; and  four  solid  whanres  and  buttresses  were  laid 
with  stone  in  different  parts  of  the  structure,  to 
strengthen  and  sustam  the  wooden  piers.  It  had  on 
each  side  a  passage-way  of  six  feet  railed  in  for  safety, 
and  was  lighted  at  night  by  forty  lamps  in  lanterns 
mounted  upon  posts. 

The  opening  of  the  bridge  took  place  on  the 
Charlestowu  holiday,  —  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill,  —  and  was  attended  with  the  greatest  en- 
thusiasm, and  with  the  usual  parade  and  festivities.  At 
dawn  of  day  thirteen  guns,  the  number  of  the  confeder- 
ated States,  were  fired  lh>m  CoppV  Hill  in  Boston,  and 
from  iiuuker  Hill  in  Charlestown,  as  a  Federal  salute, 
and  the  bells  in  both  towns  were  rung,  as  now  on  the 
Fourth  of  July,  and  the  peal  of  bells  belonging  to 
Christ  Church  joined  in  vnth  their  musical  chimes.  A 
large  procession  of  the  proprietors.  State  olUeials,  town 
officers  and  notables  of  the  town,  was  formed  at  the  Old 
State  House ;  and,  when  the  time  came  for  its  moving, 
another  Federal  salute  was  given  from  the  Castle,  and 
one  fbom  Copp's  Hill  as  the  cortege  arrived  at  the  draw 
of  the  bridge.  Tlie  number  of  persons  present  was  im- 
mense for  the  time,  supposed  to  be  equal  in  number  to 
the  total  population  of  the  two  towns.  The  draw  was 
fixed  by  the  master  workman,  and  the  procession  passed 
over  it  under  salute.    When  the  retinue  arrived  in 
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Charlestown,  it  passed  through  the  great  square,  and 
took  its  oouree  towards  the  renowned  hill  where  the 
battle  was  fonght  eleren  years  preyions,  and  was  there 
received  with  another  salute  of  thirteen  guns,  and  a  din* 
ner  was  served  in  great  style  to  about  eight  hundred 
persons,  who  were  seated  at  two  tables  of  three  hundred 
feet  each  in  length,  united  hj  a  semi'-circley  and  who  re- 
mained in  festivity  until  six  o'clock  in  the  evemng.  The 
joy  on  this  occasion  was  unbounded,  and  it  is  said  that 
the  arrangements  on  that  day  far  surpassed  any  that 
had  ever  been  known  in  the  neighborhood  before. 

From  heSaag  private  property,  Charles  Biver  bridge 
subsequently  became  the  property  of  the  State;  and 
after  being  made  passable  for  a  time  without  toll,  and 
then  with  a  toll,  finally  a  sum  of  money  was  obtained 
for  keeping  it  in  repair,  and  it  has  been  opened  as  a 
perfectly  firee  bridge,  without  any  expectation  or  reason 
that  the  public  will  ever  again  be  inflicted  with  a  toll  foi: 
passing  over  it  either  on  foot  or  in  carriages. 

A  company  for  building  AVest  Boston  bridge,  more 
generally  known  as  Cambridge  bridge,  wluch  extended 
from  the  point  of  land  at  the  westerly  part  of  the  town, 
where  formerly  stood  the  Pest  House,  over  Charles 
Kiver  to  Pelham's  Island  (so  called)  in  Cambridgeport, 
was  incorporated  on  the  ninth  of  March,  1792.  The 
persons  named  in  the  act  were,  Hon.  Frauds  Dana, 
Hon.  Oliver  Wendell,  Hon.  James  Sullivan,  and  Henry 
Jackson,  Mungo  Mackay,  and  William  Wetmore,  Es- 
quires. The  act  of  incorporation  required  that  the 
bridge  should  be  at  least  forty  feet  wide,  with  side- 
nulingB,  lamps,  a  suffident  draw,  a  watch-house  near  the 
draw,  the  proper  signboards,  and  a  good  road  from  Pel- 
ham's  Island  to  the  nearest  part  of  the  Cambridge  road. 
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Suitable  tolls  were  established,  and  the  proprietors  were 
to  pay  annnally  to  Harvard  Collie  the  sum  of  three 

hundred  pounds  during  the  term  of  forty  years  for  de- 
fraying" the  exi)enses  of  indigent  scholars.     On  the 
thii  tieth  of  June,  1792,  another  act  was  passed  by  the 
legislature,  establishing  the  term  of  eontinnance  as  s 
corporation  to  be  seventy  years,  and  redacing  the 
amount  to  be  paid  to  the  college  to   two  hundred 
pounds,    ^yier  this  various  acts  were  passed  in  relatiou 
to  the  bridge,  empowering  the  corporation  to  make 
and  maintain  canals,  to  change  the  appropriation  to 
the  college  so  that  it  could  be  applied  for  the  support  of 
two  tutors,  and  for  other  purposes.     The  causeway 
leading  to  the  bridge  was  commenced  on  the  fifteenth  of 
July,  1792,  and  the  wood  work  was  begun  on  the  eighth 
of  the  following  February.    The  way  for  travel  was 
opened  on  the  twenty-third  of  November,  1793,  in  the 
short  space  of  seven  and  a  half  months  from  the  time  of 
driving  the  fii'stpier.    The  sides  of  the  causeway  were 
laid  with  stones,  and  on  each  side  was  a  canal  about 
thirty  feet  in-  width.   The  wooden  part  of  the  bridge 
when  liuilt  was  about  .'5,183  feet  in  length,  and  was  sup- 
ported by  one  hundred  and  eighty  piers.   The  estimated 
cost  of  the  structure,  together  with  the  causeway  and 
canals,  was  about  twenty-three  thousand  pounds,  l^;al 
money;  and  the  principal  undertaker  for  the  work  was 
a  ^Ir.  Z.  Whiting,  who  performed  it  under  the  su})erin- 
tendence  of  Messrs.  Mungo  Maekay  and  Henry  Pren- 
tiss. '  The  corporation  of  this  bridge  seems  to  have 
had  much  to  contend  with;  for,  in  the  year  1796,  very 
great  efforts  were  made  to  construct  a  bridge  which 
should  extend  from  Boston  to  Pierpont's  Farm  in  Rox- 
bury,  a  project  that  entirely  failed.    Subsequently  the 
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Canal  bridge,  the  Western  avenue  (or  Mill-dam),  and 
Warren  bridge  were  built,  to  the  great  mjurj  of  the 
West  Boston  bridge;  but  the  granting  of  the  acts  of 
incorporation  to  the  proprietors  of  the  Hancock  Free 
bridge  on  the  sixteenth  of  April,  183G,  on  the  four- 
teenth of  April,  1837,  and  on  the  twenty-sixth  of 
March,  1846,  completely  discouraged  the  proprietors, 
and  they  were  glad  enough  to  sell  out  their  franchise, 
and  voted  so  to  do  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  J une,  1846, 
to  the  Hancock  Free  Bridge  Corporation,  who  by  their 
act  of  184G  were  empowered  to  purchase  the  bridge, 
and  also  the  Canal  bridge,  or  to  build  a  new  one,  from 
Allen  street  in  Boston,  to  some  convenient  point  in 
Cambridge,  between  the  two  bridges  a  h  eady  built. 
Canal  bridge  was  ixUo  bought  by  the  same  corporation, 
who  of  course  did  not  build  the  new  bridge;  but  on  the 
tiiirtieth  of  January,  1858,  the  last  toll  was  collected 
£rom  the  Cambridge  bridges,  and  on  the  first  of  Feb- 
ruary a  great  demonstration  of  rejoicing  at  the  freedom 
of  the  bridges  was  made  by  the  city  authorities  and 
people  of  Cambridge. 

The  Canal  Bridge  Company,  alluded  to  above,  was 
incorporated  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  February,  1807, 
and  Cragie's  bridge,  2,796  feet  in  length,  extending 
from  Barton' s  Point,  at  the  northwesterly  end  of  Lev- 
erett  street,  to  Lechmere's  Point  at  East  Cambridge, 
was  opened  for  passengers  on  Commencement  Day,  the 
thirtieth  of  August,  1809.  The  corporators  named  in  the 
act  were  Messrs.  John  Coffin  Jones,  Loammi  Baldwin, 
Aaron  Dexter,  Benjamin  Weld,  Joseph  Coolidge,  Jr., 
Benjamin  Joy,  Gorham  Parsons,  Jonathan  Ingersol, 
John  Beach,  Abijah  Cheever,  William  B.  Hutchins, 
Stephen  Howard  and  Andrew  Cragie.     The  eapital 
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stock  cousisted  of  twelve  hundred  shares,  and  the 
bridge  was  to  be  built  from  the  Almshouse  fence  in 
Boston  to  Barren's  Point  in  Charlestown.  The  term  of 
contiBuance  of  the  charter  was  seventy  years.  This 
bridge  connects  with  Charlestown  by  means  of  Prison 
Point  bridge,  the  length  of  which  is  1,821  feet.  The 
purchase  of  this  bridge  in  July,  1846,  for  $60,000,  and 
the  West  Boston  bridge  for.$75,000y  led  to  a  termina- 
tion of  tolls  on  the  Boston  bridges  in  1858. 

The  company  of  the  Boston  Sonth  bridge  was  in- 
corporated on  the  sixth  of  March,  1804.  The  bridge 
when  first  erected  was  1,551  feet  in  length,  and  was 
opened  for  the  accommodation  of  the  public  on  the  first 
of  October,  1805.  It  is  now  known  as  Dover  street 
bridge,  the  name  having  been  adopted  by  the  City 
Council  in  1857.  The  corporators  under  the  act  were 
Messrs.  William  Tudor,  Gardiner  Greene,  Jonathan 
Mason  and  Harrison  Gray  Otis.  The  term  of  contmu- 
ance  was,  as  in  the  other  bridge  charters,  seventy  years, 
and  the  bridge  w;is  to  be  constructed  from  the  town's 
land,  at  the  southeasterly  part  of  the  town,  to  Dorchester 
Keck.  At  the  same  time  the  South  Bridge  Company 
was  incorporated,  two  other  important  acts  were  passed 
by  the  legislature,  one  for  the  annexation  of  Dorchester 
Neck  to  Boston,  and  the  other  lor  the  building  of  Front 
street  (which  took  the  name  of  Harrison  avenue  in 
1841),  extending  from  Essex  street  to  Dover  street. 
The  cost  of  the  bridge  was  about  $56,000.  At  the  tune 
the  question  of  this  bridge  was  under  consideration,  va-  " 
rious  plans  were  started;  the  one  which  seemed  to  bo 
very  much  desired  was  to  have  led  from  South  street, 
but  this  idea  was  defeated*  When  the  petition  for  the 
bridge  was  presented  to  the  General  Oonrty  there  were 
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only  ten  families  on  the  peninsula  compri.sing  Dorches- 
ter I^eck.  On  the  nineteenth  of  April,  1832,  all  the 
francbise  and  materials  of  thb  bridge  were  conveyed 
to  the  <aty  for  the  sum  of  three  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars,  and  the  bridge  became  a  public  highway. 

The  Western  avenue,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  long, 
was  erected  by  the  Boston  and  Roxbury  Mill  Corpora- 
tion, which  received  a  charter  for  the  purpose  on  the 
fourteenth  of  June,  1814;  but  the  way  was  not  opened 
for  passengers  until  the  second  of  July,  1821.  A  peti- 
tion for  obtaining  a  charter  for  this  great  undertaking, 
signed  by  Isaac  P.  Davis  and  one  hundred  and  forty- 
three  others,  was  presented  to  the  legiskituro  in  June, 
1813.  The  subject  was  placed  in  charge  of  three  emi- 
nent gentlemen  as  eoniinissioners,  who  held  sittings  for 
public  hearings,  and  who  linally  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Greneral  Court  recommended  a  plan  for  the  erection  of  a 
dam  wMch  should  extend  westerly  firom  the  town  to 
Sewall's  Point  in  Brookline,  giving  a  flowage  of  about 
four  hundred  and  fifty  acres.  This  was  a  change  from 
the  plan  of  the  petitioners,  who  proposed  a  dam  twenty- 
two  hundred  feet  long,  extending  from  the  foot  of  Bea- 
con street  to  Gravelly  Point  in  Boxbury,  giving  a  flow- 
age  of  only  two  hundred  and  twenty  acres.  It  was  also 
proposed  to  cut  a  canal  across  the  Xeck  for  the  passage 
of  vessels,  and  another  along  tlie  neck  running  to  Box- 
bury.  In  this  project  the  towns  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood of  Boston  felt  great  intei'est,  some  being  very 
much  opposed  to  it;  while  others,  deeming  it  for  their 
special  interest,  favored  it  strenuously.  The  act,  as 
pauased  by  the  legislature,  provided  for  a  turnpike  forty- 
two  feet  wide  to  Watertown,  and  another  from  a  point 
on  the  Brookline  marshes  to  the  Worcester  turnpike, 
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near  the  Old  Punch  Bowl  Tavern  in  Brookline.  The 
capital  stock  was  divided  into  3,o00  shares,  of  one  hun- 
dred dollars  each.  The  persons  named  in  the  act  were 
Messrs.  Isaac  P.  Davis,  Uriah  Cotting  and  William 
Brown ;  and  Mr.  Cotting  was  aj^ent  until  his  decease  on 
the  ninth  of  May,  1819,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Lo- 
ammi  Baldwin,  Esq.  The  superintendent  of  the  work 
was  Mr.  David  Moody.  George  Bethune,  Esq.,  was  the 
treasurer  of  the  corporation,  and  Samuel  F.  McGleary, 
the  late  City  Clerk,  was  the  clerk.  The  work  pro- 
gi'essed  in  such  a  manner  that  in  the  fall  of  1620  the 
water  of  Charles  Kiver  was  shut  off,  the  way  opened  in 
July,  1821,  and  the  road  to  Watertown  completed  in 
1826.  The  stone  material  for  building  the  dam  was 
brought  from  Rox])ury  and  A\  eynioiitli,  tlie  dirt  from 
the  fiats,  and  a  small  portion  at  the  Boston  extremity  of 
the  avenue  was  supplied  with  dirt  from  Beacon  Hill, 
then  in  process  of  being  dug  down.  When  the  water 
was  shut  off  from  the  Back  Bay,  the  dirt  became  dry, 
and  many  persons  who  resided  at  the  time  at  the  South 
End  can  well  remember  the  clouds  of  fine  dust,  almost 
like  Tripoli  powder,  which  took  possession  of  every 
crevice  of  their  houses.  This  dust  became  such  a  nuis- 
aiK  c  that  a  sluice-way  was  made  the  next  season,  and 
the  fiats  ovcrfiowed  with  water.  The  various  dams 
were  used  for  economical  purposes;  grist  mills  and  iron 
works  were  built,  rope-walks  were  erected,  and  machine 
shops  and  manufactories  set  up.  At  the  opening  of  the 
way  for  passengers,  a  parade  was  had,  but  not  such  as 
would  be  deemed  pr<)|)er  at  the  present  day.  Gen.  Wil- 
liam H.  Sumner  acted  as  Chief  Marshal,  and  Major  Dean 
andWUliam  Tileston  were  his  aids.  A  large  number 
of  people  in  carriages,  and  a  cavalcade  of  horsemen 
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passed  over  the  dam,  on  tlie  .si<^nal  fired  by  the  South 
Ead  Artillery  uuder  Captain  Lobdell;  and  on  their  re- 
turn, a  short  address  was  made  by  the  Chief  Marshal  to 
the  persons  present,  who  assembled  around  him  for  the 
purpose.  On  the  fourth  of  June,  1808,  an  act  was  passed 
by  the  legislature,  authorizing  the  city  of  Boston  and  the 
towns  of  Brookline,  Brighton  and  Watertown,  within  one 
year,  to  lay  out  and  accept  as  highways,  so  much  of  the 
3Gll-dam  road,  and  the  roads  and  bridges  heretofore 
connected  thercwitli  in  toll  franchise,  excepting  the  road 
known  as  the  Cross-dam,  as  lies  within  their  respective 
limits;  and  on  the  third  of  the  following  Hovember,  the 
Mayor  called  the  attention  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  to 
this  fact,  and  on  the  seventh  of  December,  the  portion  of 
the  road  within  the  city  limits  was  laid  out  and  accepted 
as  a  highway  of  the  city.  On  the  next  day  the  toll- 
house, on  the  avenue  was  closed,  and  the  Mill-dam  be- 
came a  public  highway. 

The  Boston  Free  Bridge  Corporation,  consisting  of 
Messrs.  ^^athaniel  AYIiittcraore,  i^oah  Brcjuks,  Cyrus 
Alg^r,  William  Wright,  Adam  Bent,  David  Henshaw, 
Jonathan  Hunnewell,  Francis  J.  Oliver,  Samuel  K.  Wil* 
liams,  Hall  J.  Howe,  and  their  associates,  had  a  charter 
granted  on  the  fourth  of  March,  182G,  a  j)rcvi()us  act 
passed  twenty-fifth  February,  182.',  being  repealed.  The 
bridge  to  be  built  was  to  extend  in  a  straight  line  fi*om 
or  near  Sea  street  in  Boston  to  the  newly  made  land  in 
South  Boston,  and  nearly  in  the  direction  of  Dorchester 
Turnpike;  it  was  to  be  of  the  proper  width,  and  to  have 
a  suitable  draw.  Great  opposition  was  made  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  this  bridge,  but  its  enterprising  under^ 
takers  succeeded.  The  bridge  was  bought  by  the  city, 
by  deed  dated  September  26,  1828,  and  was  opened  for 
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travel  late  in  the  year.  On  the  eleventh  of  May,  1857, 
the  name  of  this  bridge  was  changed  to  Federal  street 

bridge.    By  an  act  passed  on  the  twenty-fourtb  of 

April,  1869,  the  city  was  authorized  to  widen  the 
bridge. 

The  Warren  bridge,  leading  from  Haverhill  street  to 
Charlestown  square,  1,390  feet  in  length,  was  erected 

by  a  company  incorporated  on  the  eleventh  of  March, 
1828,  the  coi-porators  named  in  the  act  being  Messrs. 
Jolin  Skinner,  Isaac  Warren,  John  Cofran,  Xatlianiel 
Anstin,  Ebenezer  Breed  and  I^athan  Tufts.  The  bridge 
was  to  extend  over  Charles  Biver,  from  or  near  the 
wharf  in  Charlestown  late  the  property  of  John  Harris, 
Esq.,  to  the  newly  made  lands  in  Boston  near  the  Mill 
Creek,  and  it  was  to  be  not  less  than  forty-four  feet 
wide,  and  to  have  a  suitable  draw.  So  rapid  was  the 
building  of  this  bridge,  that  it  was  opened  to  the  public 
on  the  twenty-fifth  of  December  of  the  same  year.  In 
1833  the  control  of  the  bridge  was  assumed  by  the  State, 
and  toll  was  taken  in  order  to  defray  the  expense  of 
oonstruction;  and  on  the  second  of  March,  1836,  it  was 
opened  to  the  public.  It  was  repaired  by  an  act  of  the 
legislature  passed  on  the  seventeenth  of  March,  184:1, 
and  again  j)ut  under  toll  and  so  continued  until  the  first 
of  December,  18^,  when,  together  with  Charles  Biver 
bridge,  it  was  again  made  free.  After  becoming  fbee  a 
second  time,  these  bridges  were  a  third  time  placed 
under  toll,  on  the  first  of  June,  1854,  until  the  thirtieth 
of  April,  1858,  when  they  finally  became  free. 

On  the  eighth  of  June,  1868,  an  act  was  passed,  by 
which  three  comnussioners  were  subsequently  appointed, 
for  widening  the  draws  of  the  Charles  River  and  Warren 
bridges,  for  putting  the  bridges  in  thorough  repair,  and 
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for  assessiiig  upon  the  cities  of  Boston  and  Gharlestown 
the  expense  of  repairing  and  maintaining  them  infhtore. 

The  Chelsea  free  brid<^e,  690  feet  long,  was  con- 
structed across  Chelsea  Creek  l)v  a  company  mcorpo- 
rated  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  March,  1SS4.  It  extends 
from  the  northerly  end  of  Chelsea  street  in  East  Boston 
to  a  point  in  Chelsea,  formerly  a  part  of  the  farm  of  the 
late  Dr.  Benjamin  Shurtleff,  who  gave  a  road  through 
his  land  for  the  benefit  of  free  travel.  The  corporators  - 
named  in  the  act  were  Messrs.  Benjamin  T.  Beed,  Amos 
Binney  and  John  Henshaw.  The  bridge  was  opened  for 
passengers  jn  October,  1834.  It  was  rebuilt  in  1848, 
and  on  the  eleventh  of  May,  1857,  its  name  was  changed 
to  Chelsea  street  bridge.  It  is  kept  in  repair  by  the 
cities  of  Boston  and  Chelsea. 

The  East  Boston  free  bridge,  now  called  Meridian 
street  bridge,  1,515  feet  long,  was  built  by  a  company 
consisting  of  Messrs.  Henry  D.  Gardiner,  Morrill  Cole, 
Watson  G.  Mayo,  and  others,  who  were  incorporated  on 
the  fifteenth  of  May,  1855.  It  was  purchased  by  the 
city  and  completed  in  December,  1856,  and  extends 
from  the  northwest  part  of  East  Boston  to  Pearl  street 
in  Chelsea. 

The  Chelsea  Point  bridge,  570  feet  in  length,  was 
built  by  a  company  incorporated  on  the  first  of  April, 

1835,  and  was  opened  for  travel  in  the  fall  of  1839.  It 
crosses  a  wide  creek  which  separates  the  easterly  end  of 
Breed's  Island  from  Pulling  Point  in  the  town  of  Win- 
throp.  The  corporators  were  Messrs.  Joseph  Burrill, 
Joseph  Belcher,  and  John  W.  Tewksbnry.  The  city 
was  authorized,  by  an  act  passed  on  the  seventeenth  of 
Apiil,  1849,  to  purchase  this  bridge,  and  on  the  £i*st 
of  July,  1850,  it  was  laid  out  as  a  highway. 
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The  Mouat  Washington  avenue  bridge  was  built 
under  an  act  of  the  legislature  passed  the  twenty-eighth 

of  April,  1853,  Messrs.  Benjamin  T.  Reed,  Dcmlng  Jar- 
vcs,  Ebeu  Jones  and  others  incorporators,  and  was  com- 
pleted and  accepted  by  the  Board  of  Aldermen  on  the 
thirtieth  of  April,  1855,  but  was  not  opened  to  the  pub- 
lic for  some  time  afterwards.  The  bridge  was  not  to  ex- 
ceed seventy  feet  in  wicllli,  and  was  to  extend  from  some 
point  between  Fonndry  and  Wales's  wharves,  across 
Fort  Point  Chauuel  to  the  Harbor  line,  at  South  Bos- 
ton, as  established  in  1840. 

Broadway  Bridge,  extending  across  FortPoint  Chan- 
nel, at  the  place  where  liiuadway,  if  conlinned  in  a 
6trai<^ht  line,  or  nearly  a  straight  line,  from  South 
Boston  to  Boston  proper,  would  cross  the  .channel, 
was  authorized  by  an  act  passed  on  the  twenty-fifth 
of  April,  1866.  The  proper  resolves  and  order  for  the 
extension  of  Broadway  from  Federal  street  to  Albany 
street  were  passed  by  the  City  Council  and  approved  on 
the  fourth  of  May,  1869.  The  Broadway  Bridge  was 
soon  after  put  under  contract,  the  award  having  been 
made  to  the  Moseley  Iron  Building  Works  for  the  sum 
of  $331,708.76,  the  work  to  be  completed  early  in  the 
year  1870. 

An  act  was  passed  on  the  ninth  of  June,  1868,  for  the 
improvement  of  Boston  Harbor,  whereby  the  city  was 

authorized  to  build  and  lay  out  as  a  public  street,  East- 
em  avenue,  with  a  bridge  over  Fort  Point  Channel. 
This  bridge  will  undoubtedly  be  built  in  proper  time. 

By  an  act  of  the  legislature,  passed  on  the  eleventh 
of  June,  18G8,  and  repealed  in  1869,  the  Maverick  Bridge 
Company  were  authorized  to  erect  a  bridge  over  the 
water  between  the  main  land  in  the  city  of  Boston  and 
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East  Boston.   TMs  project  was  opposed  by  the  general 

goveiTiment,  and  consequently  given  up. 

A  pile  bridge  was  also  authorized  to  be  built^  not 
exceeding  one  hundred  feet  in  width,  from  the  westerly 
side  of  Sonth  Bay,  at  or  near  the  southerly  end  of  Pine 
Island  AvhaiT,  so  called,  to  the  easterly  side  of  said  bay, 
and  to  be  located  in  such  a  direction,  that,  if  continued 
easterly,  it  would  intersect  Federal  street  at  or  near 
Dorchester  street.  Acts  for  this  purpose  were  passed 
on  the  seventeenth  of  March  and  twenty*6econd  of  June, 
18G9,  and  the  bridge  was  required  to  be  built  and  finished 
within  five  years  of  the  passage  of  the  act.  When  the 
necessity  for  this  bridge  becomes  sufficiently  imperativei 
it  wDl  undoubtedly  be  built. 

Several  other  bridges  extend  from  Boston,  as  parts 
of  the  railroads  leading  from  the  city,  all  of  which  are 
comparatively  of  recent  construction,  and  require  no 
spedal  mention. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  mention  that 
Maiden  Bridge,  which  connects  Cbarlestown  and  ^lal- 
den,  was  built  by  a  company  incorporated  on  the  first 
of  March,  1787.  The  work  was  commenced  on  the  first 
of  April,  and  the  bridge  opened  for  travel  in  September 
of  the  same  year;  and  on  the  first  of  April,  1859,  the 
tolls  were  taken  olV,  aiul  the  bridge  made  a  ])u]>lic  high- 
way. Chelsea  Bi-idge,  connecting  Cbarlestown  and 
Chelsea^  and  Salem  Turnpike,  built  imder  an  act  of 
incorporation  granted  on  the  sixth  of  March,  1802,  be- 
came firee  on  the  ninth  of  November,  1869. 

In  the  olden  time,  the  other  apprnaelios  to  lioston 
were  by  means  of  the  regular  ierries  I'rom  Cbarlestown 
and  Winnisimmet  (a  portion  of  the  town  of  Chelsea), 
and  by  an  occasional  ferry  from  Cambridge.  Early 
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attempts  had  been  made,  as  before  stated,  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  bridge  to  Roxbury  over  the  Back  Bay; 
but  these,  like  other  similar  ones  for  kindred  objectSy 
entirelj  failed,  leaving  Boston  Neck  as  the  onlj  ap- 
proach to  the  town  by  foot  and  horse  travel,  nntil  the 
year  1786,  when  Charles  Hiver  bridge  was  opened. 
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CHAPTER  XXXm. 

B08ZOV  HABBOB  ASD  US  SUBBOUHDIHOS  AHD  ISLAND&  • 

Boundaries  •  •  •  Inner  and  Outer  Harbors  •  •  •  Outside  the  Li;;ht  •  •  •  The  Harbor 
Visited  by  Ancient  Navigators  •  •  •  Visit  of  the  Plymouth  Forefathers  •  •  •  De- 
scription in  1724  by  Capt.  Urlng  •  •  •  Point  Allerton  •  •  •  The  Brewstcra  •  •  • 
Hall  •  •  •  Cbannels,  Passages,  Ledges,  Rocks  and  Islands  •  •  •  Point  Shirley*  •  • 
PBDiqg  Fotnt.'vdwlMa,  Wintbrop,  and  Hoifli  Chaloea,  fbrmeffj  WIoaI- 
abninet.  FaUing  Point  tod  BnniNj  MMi  8ot 
Ibrmaity  woU  woodM***  Forait  of  flM  lUaiidf***  ChannaTi,  Sboala  and 
Bocika* 

Boston  Habbob  includes  that  portion  of  Massacfan- 
setts  Bay  which  lies  between  Point  Slurley  on  the  noii^ 

and  Point  iVllerton  on  the  south,  and  extends  from  the 
range  of  rocks  and  islands  between  these  Points  on  the 
east  to  the  peninsula  on  the  west.  It  is  usually  spoken 
of  as  two  harbors,  separated  by  an  imaginary  line  pass- 
ing north  and  south  through  Gk>yemor's  Island,— the 
Inner  Harbor  compi  ising  all  the  tide-waters  west  of  this 
line,  and  the  Outer  Harbor  all  east  of  it  bayward  to  the 
ocean*  Sometimes  a  third  division  is  alluded  to,  called 
Outside  the  light,'*  which  includes  several  shoals  and 
sounds,  and  extends  to  the  outermost  rocks  and  ledges 
of  the  coast.  When  any  vessel  is  said  to  be  within  the 
harbor,  the  inference  is  that  it  is  within  the  bounds  first 
above  given.  When  persons  talk  of  going  down  the 
harbor,''  they  do  not  expect  to  go  beyond  Boston  Outer 
Light  House;  but  when  in  extraordinary  cases  they  do 
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go  beyond  that  stractnre,  the  expression  is  usually  qual- 
ified by  adding  the  words  "and  outside."  Within  its 
limits  are  generally  included  the  several  inlets  which 
appertain  to  tlie  towns  around  its  margin,  and  whidi 
have  acquired  the  names  of  bays  and  harbors,  with  the 
names  of  the  cont  iguous  towns  attached. 

In  describing  the  harbor,  notice  must  be  taken  of  its 
roads,  sounds,  channels,  islands,  rocks,  and  spits.  In- 
stead of  parading  these  in  a  tabular  statement  in  an 
alphabetical  order,  the  plan  will  be  pursued  in  these 
chapters  that  nature  has  already  provided,  and  distinctly 
indicated.  Therefore,  after  giving  a  cursory  description 
of  the  harbor's  surroundings,  an  attempt  will  be  made  to 
take  the  objects  worthy  of  note  in  the  order  they  are 
presented  to  any  one  leaving  the  easterly  end  of  Long 
AVharf,  on  a  voyage  of  suj'vey  and  inspection.  By  pur- 
suing this  course,  the  account  will  be  more  useful  to 
those  who  may  retrace  the  writer's  steps,  and  much  more 
intelligible  to  the  reader,  who  may  at  home  follow  him  m 
his  wanderings  by  perusing  his  descriptions. 

Perhaps,  before  entering  into  particulars,  the  writer 
may  be  allowed  to  go  back  to  ancient  times,  and  allude 
to  some  of  the  early  visits  to  this  harbor,  which  attracted 
the  notice  of  navigators  and  others,  who  touched  its 
shores  long  before  Boston  was  selected  as  the  site  of 
the  maritime  capital  of  Now  England. 

It  is  stated  by  historical  writers,  that  more  than  eight 
hundred  and  sixty  years  ago  the  ancient  Icelandic  navi- 
gators, who  had  frequently  visited  the  regions  of  Green- 
land  and  Labrador  in  their  numerous  voyages,  explored 
the  sea  coast  of  America  as  ^  far  south  as  !New  Jersey. 
It  has  been  believed  that,  on  some  of  these  adventurous 
occasions,  they  anchored  near  or  within  the  harbor  of 
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Boston.  One  of  these  navigators  in  particular,  Thor- 
wald,  who  made  his  voyages  in  the  3^ear  1003  aud  1004, 
is  supposed  to  have  reached  Cape  Cod;  and  afterwards, 
following  the  ooaBt  in  a  drcuitons  course,  to  have  dis- 
covered an  abrupt  promontory,  well  covered  with  trees, 
which  he  named  Krossaness,  and  wliieh  archajologists 
have  supposed  to  be  Point  Allerton,  the  southerly  head- 
land at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor.  These  traditions, 
however,  are  extremely  vague,  and  entirely  unworthy  of 
credence. 

Other  accounts,  much  more  to  be  relied  upon,  tell  of 
visits  to  the  Massachusetts  Bay  by  the  Plymouth  fore- 
withers.  On  one  of  these  memorable  occasions,  as  Gov. 
Bradford  has  related,  they  sent  out  a  party  of  ten  men 
in  theu*  shallop,  with  proper  attendants  for  interpreting, 
to  visit  the  Massachusetts  people,  the  aborigines  of  the 
soiL  This  was  performed  ou  the  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth of  September,  1621,  just  nine  years  before  the 
settlement  of  Boston.  The  Governor  states,  that  ^^they 
returned  in  saflic,  and  brought  home  a  good  quantity  of 
beaver,  and  made  reporte  of  ye  place,  wishing  they  had 
been  ther  seated^  (but  it  seems  ye  Lord,  who  assignes 
to  all  men  ye  bounds  of  their  habitations,  bad  appointed 
it  for  another  use.)"  An  account  of  this  visit  can  Ije 
found  in  Mourt's  Relation,  written  by  one  of  the  com- 
pany. Under  date  of  the  eighteenth  of  September,  1621, 
this  account  says: — '^We  set  out  about  mid-night,  the 
tyde  then  semeing  for  vs ;  we  supposing  it  to  be  neerer 
then  it  is,  thought  to  be  there  the  next  morning  betimes; 
but  it  proved  well  neere  twentie  Leagues  from  N'ew  Ply^ 
m(nUh.  "We  came  into  the  bottome  of  the  Bay,  but  being 
late  we  anchored  and  lay  in  the  shallop,  not  hauing  scene 
any  of  the  people.  The  next  morning  we  put  in  for  the 
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shore.  There  we  found  many  Lol)sters  that  had  beeue 
gathered  together  by  the  Sahiages,  which  we  made 
ready  ynder  a  diffe."  It  further  Bays,  ^^Againe  we 
crossed  the  Bay  which  is  yery  large,  and  hath  at  lest 
fiftie  Hands  in  it,  but  the  certaine  number  is  not  knowne 
to  the  Inhabitants."  It  closes  with  the  following  words: 
—  Within  this  Bay,  the  Saluages  say,  there  are  two 
Biuers;  the  one  whei'eof  we  saw,  having  a  faire  en- 
trance, but  we  had  no  time  to  dlscorer  it.  Better  har- 
bours for  shipping  cannot  be  then  here  are.  At  the 
entrance  of  the  Bay  are  many  Kockes;  and  in  all  likeli- 
hood very  good  fishing  ground.  Many,  yea,  most  of 
the  Hands  have  beene  inhabited,  some  being  deered 
from  end  to  end,  but  the  people  are  all  dead,  or  re- 
moued.  Our  victual  growing  scarce,  the  Winde  fayre, 
and  ha\nng  a  light  Moone,  we  set  out  at  evening,  and 
through  the  goodnesse  of  God,  came  safely  home  before 
noone  the  day  following.^ 

In  a  volume  of  voyages  and  travels  by  Captain  Na- 
thaniel Uring,  an  Englishman,  made  between  the  years 
1697  and  1724,  Is  the  foUovmig  brief  description  of  the 
harbor,  probably  written  just  after  his  last  yisit  to  Bos- 
ton in  April,  1721: 

Boston  is  the  chief  Town  in  the  Province  of  Massor 
ehuseUa  Bay^  it  stands  upon  a  Femnsulay  at  the  Bottom 
of  a  Bay,  which  run  in  about  eight  Mies,  and  is  fenced 
with  Islands,  Rocks,  and  Sands,  which  makes  it  a  very 
secure  Harbonr;  the  Entrance  into  it  is  narrow,  and 
some  Shoals  lie  on  the  South  Side:  Some  small  rocky 
Islands,  which  are  called  the  Bremstersj  makes  tiie 
Xorth  Side  of  it,  on  one  of  which  Islands  stands  a 
Light  House,  to  give  Xotice  to  Ships  who  may  arrive 
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on  that  Coast  in  the  iN'ight,  and  be  a  Guide  to  them; 
where  might  be  also  built  a  Fortification,  which  would 
command  the  Month  of  that  Harbour,  when  the  Inhabi- 
tants think  it  proper;  but  at  present  their  Fort  stands 
upon  an  Island,  two  Miles  and  a  Half  below  the  Town; 
the  Channel  for  Ships  lies  yery  near  it,  so  that  no  Ships 
can  pass  by  it  but  what  the  Fort  is  able  to  command: 
It  is  a  strong,  regular,  well  built  Fort,  mounted  with 
about  100  Pieces  of  Cannon,  where  thej  keep  a  Grar- 
rison,  who  are  paid  by  the  Country." 

The  foregoing  extract  was  written  by  a  person  of 

some  consideration,  who  was  for  a  time  the  Duke  of 
Montagu's  Governor  of  the  Island  of  St.  Lucia,  one 
of  the  Carribees;  and  it  undoubtedly  is  as  much  to  be 
relied  upon  as  any  of  the  accounts  of  the  old  voyagers. 

Approaching  Boston  from  the  seaward,  one  of  the 
first  objects  that  meets  the  eye  is  a  projectiug  promon- 
tory, which  at  a  distance  very  much  resembles  the  tail  of 
a  large  whale.  This  point  of  land,  part  of  the  ancient 
township  of  Hull,  took'  its  name  from  Mr.  Isaac  Aller« 
ton,  one  of  the  passengers  of  the  renowned  May  Flower, 
and  one  of  the  most  noted  of  the  forefathers  who  landed 
at  Plymouth  on  Monday,  the  twenty-first  (not  22d)  of 
December,  1620,  S.  Allerton  acted  much  as  agent  for 
*  the  Plymouth  Colony,  and  was  distinguished  for  great 
enterprise  and  love  of  adventure.  Tradition  informs  us 
that,  in  one  of  the  voyages  of  the  Plymouth  Pilgrims  to 
Salem,  they  stopped  on  their  way  at  the  Harbor  of  Bos- 
ton, and  landed  upon  the  islands  situated  at  its  en- 
trance, and  also  upon  the  neighboring  promontory;  and 
that  they  named  the  projecting  headland  Point  Allerton, 
and  the  islands  "  the  Brewsters,''  in  respect  for  his 
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wife's  brothers  and  sisters,  the  children  of  Mr.  William 
Brewster,  the  good  old  ruling  elder  of  the  First  Church 
of  ^ew  Plymouth.  The  corruptions  which  ofteu  get 
into  spoken  language  haye  led  firequentlj  to  an  error  in 
the  spelling  of  the  name  of  the  promontory;  for  it  is 
often  spelled  ui)(>n  charts  "  Point  Alderton/'  an  error 
which  has  been  corrected,  as  on  all  the  charts  that  have 
anj  pretensions  to  accuracy  the  Point  is  now  correctly 
printed  Allerton. 

Point  Allerton  has  its  Great  Hill  on  its  centre,  and 
its  Little  Hill  on  the  northeast,  and  also  its  inouuiuent 
and  its  buoy.  At  its  west,  connected  by  a  stony  beach, 
is  the  town  of  Hull,  sometimes  called  Nantasket  Island, 
the  most  western  part  of  which  is  known  as  Windmill 
Point.  In  a  southerly  direction  from  Point  Allerton, 
leading  to  Cohasset,  is  the  famous  ^N'antasket  Beach 
iadng  the  ocean,  with  its  Scull  Head,  Strawberry  Hill, 
White  Head,  and  Sagamore  Head;  the  Beach  itself 
being  subdivided  by  Strawberry  Hill,  so  that  its  north- 
erly end  is  called  the  Lon^  Beach,  and  its  southerly  end 
the  Stony  Beach.  Neai'ly  due  east  from  the  Point  are 
projections  of  a  dangerous  rock,  called  Harding's 
Ledge;  and  about  southeast  is  the  much  dreaded  Mi- 
not's  Ledge,  with  its  stone  lighthouse. 

Northward  of  Point  xVllerton  is  the  Maiu  Ship  Chan- 
nel; and,  pursuing  a  northerly  course,  one  soon  comes 
to  Lighthouse  Island,  sometimes  called  the  Littie  Brew- 
ster, to  distinguish  it  from  the  Great  Brewster  with 
which  it  is  conneeted  by  a  bar,  and  from  the  Middle 
BrcAVster  and  Outer  Brewster,  which  lie  north  of  it 
Korth  of  these  are  Great  and  Little  Calf  Island,  and 
their  Hypocrite  Passage,  or  Channel,  which  separates 
them  IVom  Devil's  Back,  Gi'cen  Island,  and  Moffit's 
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Ledg'e,  to  the  northeiist  of  which  ledge  of  rooks  are  a 
number  of  unpropitious  looking  rocks,  very  properly 
and  SQggestively  called  the  Grares.  Having  advanced 
thns  far.  Broad  Sound  Cfaaunel^  which  separates  this 
group  of  islands  from  Deer  Island,  presents  itself;  then 
comes  Deer  Island,  in  very  remote  times  a  part  of  the 
main  land,  at  the  north  of  which  is  Shirley  Gut.  Then 
Point  Shirley  appears  with  Gut  Plain,  Great  Head  (or 
Green  Hill),  Bluff  Head  (or  Winthrop's  Head),  and, 
further  on,  Grovers  Cliil',  all  within  the  limits  of  the 
town  of  Winthrop. 

Point  Shirley  has  for  many  yem  past  been  a  noted 
place.  It  was  formerly  called  Pulling  Point,  a  name 
now  retained  by  another  more  commodious  headland  at 
the  northwest,  fronting  westerly  upon  the  harlior,  and 
which  has  sometimes  been  called  Chelsea  Point.  About 
the  middle  of  the  last  century  a  number  of  Boston  cap- 
italists attempted  to  carry  on  the  fishery  business  here, 
and  purchased  land  for  the  erection  of  dwelling-houses 
and  workshops  for  the  fishermen  they  intended  to  em- 
ploy; but,  instead  of  doing  this,  they  put  up  houses  for 
thdr  own  pleasure  accommodation,  and  a  meeting-house 
fbr  a  preacher  on  Sundays,  wholly  neglectfhl  of  the  op- 
eratives who  were  to  have  carried  on  the  business  for 
them.  When  ready  for  their  enterprise,  the  speculators, 
beUevmg  that  aU  great  undertakings  should  be  auspi- 
ciously commenced,  concluded  to  have  a  nice  time,  and 
consequently  invited  Governor  Shirley,  who  was  exceed- 
ingly 2Joi)ular  with  Bostouiaus,  to  go  down  the  harbor 
with  them  on  the  eighth  of  September,  1753.  At  the 
time  appointed,  the  proprietors  of  the  new  establish- 
ment went  down  to  the  fishery  with  the  Governor  and 
a  number  of  gentlemen  of  distinction,  —  for  they  had 
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such  personages  then  in  great  ahuudaucey  as  now — 
who  were  selected,  perhaps,  because  they  could  make 
speechesi  tell  stories^  or  smg  songs,  and  at  any  rate 
could  eat  dinners  and  drink  good  liquors.    As  they 

passed  Castle  William  (now  called  Fort  Independence) 
they,  that  is  to  say,  the  Governor  and  the  company, 
were  saluted  with  a  discharge  of  fifteen  g^uns;  and  so 
they  were  when  they  returned.  It  is  said  that  the  Goy- 
cpiior  was  received  at  the  Point  with  all  the  demonstra- 
tion of  joy  that  so  new  a  settlement  was  capable  of;  and 
that  His  Excellency  expressed  great  satisfaction  on  find- 
ing so  considerable  an  addition  to  that  valuable  branch 
of  trade,  the  cod  fishery,  and  hoped  the  gentlemen  con- 
cerned would  meet  with  such  success  as  to  make  them 
ample  amends  for  so  noble  an  undertaking.  The  pro- 
prietors, after  having  leave  from  His  Excellency,  gave  to 
the  place  the  name  of  Point  Shirley.  The  Gk>vemor 
was  well  paid  for  his  condescension,  for  his  name  is  im- 
mortalized and  kept  green,  while  the  names  of  the  un- 
dertakers are  as  seldom  mentioned  as  their  unsuccessful 
attempt.  About  the  commencement  of  the  present  cen- 
tury the  manufacture  of  salt  was  tried  at  the  same  place, 
but  did  not  prove  remunerative;  and  in  later  times  the 
Revere  Copper  Company  have  established  works,  which, 
though  they  may  have  been  profitable  to  the  proprietors, 
certainly  have  not  added  to  the  salubrity  of  the  air  at 
the  Point,  nor  made  the  residence  in  the  neighborhood 
particularly  agreeable  at  all  times. 

In  reference  to  the  deiivation  of  the  old  name,  Pull- 
ing Point,  John  Josselyn,  gent.,  in  an  account  of  his 
voyages  to  "New  England,  printed  at  the  Green  Dragon 
in  St  Paul's  Churchyard,  London,  in  1676,  says,  "Pul- 
lin-poiut  is  so  called  because  the  boats  are  by  the  seas- 
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ing  or  roads  lialed  against  the  tide  wliich  is  very  strong^ 
it  is  the  usual  channel  for  boats  to  pass  into  Mattachu- 
setfi-Bay." 

On  tiie  northerlj  side,  creeks  separated  the  islands 

in  the  harbor  from  Chelsea,  a  town  which  has  recently 
been  divided  into  three:  Winthrop  on  the  east,  named 
in  honor  of  Mr.  Deane  Winthrop  (son  of  the  Gov- 
ernor), who  dwelt  there  many  years,  and  died  on  the 
sixteenth  of  March,  1703-4;  Korth  Chelsea,  and  Chel- 
sea on  the  west.  All  of  Chelsea  was  formerly  a  part  of 
Boston,  under  the  names  of  Bunxney  Marsh,  Pulling 
Point,  and  Winnisimmet,  and  was  set  off  from  it  by  asi 
Act  of  the  Provincial  Legislature,  passed  on  the  mnth 
of  January,  1738-9.  An  ineffectual  attempt  was  made 
to  reunite  the  two  towns,  but  it  failed,  as  several  others 
have  done  in  later  times. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  harbor  are  the  towns  of 
Hull  on  the  east,  then,  in  succession  southwesterly,  the 
towns  of  Hingham,  "Weymouth,  Braintree  (now  Quincy), 
Dorchester  and  Roxbury,  —  for  these  last-mentioned 
towns  should  not  be  forgotten  as  having  existed  as 
distinct  municipalities;  and  that  South  Boston  in  the 
olden  time  was  a  part  of  Dorchester,  under  the  name  of 
Dorchester  Point  or  Keek,  and  Roxbury  or  Gallows 
Bay  (now  South  Bay)  was  once  part  of  the  harbor. 

Within  the  harbor,  lying  west  of  the  islands  already 
mentioned,  are  many  others,  several  of  which  are  of  con- 
siderable size;  while  some  are  extremely  small,  and  a  few 
have  long  since  lost  the  name  of  islands,  although  they 
once  were  so,  and  exhibit  to  tliis  day  evident  proofs  of 
the  fact  History,  as  well  as  tradition,  tells  that  these 
islands  were  mostly  well  wooded  in  the  earlier  days  of 
the  New  England  settlement,  and  that  they  had  been 
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inhabited  before  the  arrival  of  the  forefathers.  Certain 
it  is,  that,  when  the  first  national  census  was  taken,  in 
the  year  1790,  there  were  fifteen  houses  and  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty-two  inhabitants  found  upon  them;  and, 
what  is  remarkable,  there  is  hardly  one  of  them  that  has 
not  had  a  visible  spring,  or  springs,  easily  reached  by 
digging. 

If  the  map  of  the  harbor  is  carefully  inspected,  the 
first  impression  made  upon  an  observer  is  that  of  the 
curious  forms  nature  has  given  to  these  various  islands; 

which  forms  have  been  most  queerly  changed  by  the  ef- 
fects of  the  currents,  and  now,  with  their  beaches  and 
projecting  points  and  headlands,  present  to  the  eye  the 
most  gfrotesque  and  amusing  shapes.  This  fact  is  wor^ 
thy  of  being  made  available  in  giving  a  description  of 
these  spots  (not  blemishes)  witliiu  this  justly  celebrated 
harbor.  JSToddle's  Island,  or  East  Boston,  as  it  is  now 
called,  very  much  resembles  a  great  polar  bear,  with  its 
head  north,  and  its  feet  east.  Governor's  Island  has 
much  the  form  of  a  ham,  and  Castle  Island  looks  like 
a  shoulder  of  pork,  both  with  their  shanks  at  the  south. 
Apple  Island  was  probably  so  named  on  account  of  its 
shape;  and  Snake  Island  may  be  likened  to  a  kidney; 
Deer  Island  is  very  like  a  whale,  facing  Point  Shirley; 
Thompson's  Island,  like  a  very  young  unfledged  chicken; 
Spectacle  Island,  like  a  pair  of  spectacles ;  Long  Island, 
like  a  high-top  military  boot;  Bainsford  Island,  like  a 
mink;  Moon  Island,  like  a  leg  of  venison;  Gallop's  (not 
Galloupe's)  Island,  like  a  leg  of  mutton ;  Lovell's  Island, 
like  a  dried  salt  fish;  George's  Island,  like  a  fortress,  as 
it  is;  PetticVs  Island,  like  a  young  sea  monster;  and 
Half-Moon  Island,  like  the  new  or  the  old  moon,  as  you 
view  it  from  the  south  or  north.  The  other  small  islands 
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resemble  pumpkins,  gi-apes  and  nuts,  as  much  as  any-  , 
thing,  hence  the  names  of  some  of  them.   Jf  this  mne- 
monical  description  can  be  kept  in  mind,  certainly  the 
forms  of  the  islands  will  be  remembered,  even  if  their 

names  are  forgotten. 

The  channels  of  the  harbor  have  been  named  Ship 
Channel,  Glades  Channel,  Broad  Spund  iN^orth  Channel, 
Broad  Sonnd  Sonth  Channel.  The  passages  have  been 
designated  Bird's  Island  Passage,  the  Back  or  Western 
Way,  Bhick  Koc  k  Passage  or  Channel,  and  Hypocrite 
Passage  or  Channel.  The  Roads  are  President  Roads, 
Nantasket  Roads,  and  the  Old  and  New  Quarantine 
Roads.  The  most  notable  shoals  are  Bird  Island  Shoal, 
Upper  Middle  Shoal,  and  Lower  Middle  Slioal.  The 
rocks  within  the  harbor  most  worthy  of  notice  are  Wil- 
son's Rocks,  Hangman's  Ledge,  Corwin's  Rock,  Kelley's 
Bock,  Barrel  Rock,  and  Quarantine  Rocks.  Each  of 
these  deserves  a  partacnlar  notice,  which  will  be  given 
in  passing  along  descriptively  through  the  channels  and 
among  the  islands  in  the  tour  of  inspection. 
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BIBD,  »0DDL£*8»  HOO,  AND  QOYXBHOE'S  I8LAN08. 

Approach  to  the  ITarbor  thronph  Ship  Channel  •••  Mystic  mid  Charles  Rivfrs 
and  Chelsea  Creek  •••  Bird  Island  Shoal,  formerly  an  Island  Noddle's 
Island,  formerly  well  wooded  •••  Granted  to  Samuel  Maverick  iu  1C33*** 
BeeeDtlj  known  as  WlUlams's  bhuiid»  and  Bast  Boston  •  •  •Faodftil  Shape  •  •  • 
Localltlca*>*yoit  on  Gamp  Hill,  1776  •••UaveHek'a  Fort,  1680  •••Fort 
Strong,  1814  •••  Oeoiga  Wortlijlake  Drowned,  1718 •••  Duel  tn  1819- •• 
Hog  Island,  sometimes  designated  Snaanna,  Belle  Isle,  and  Breed's  Island 
..■Governor's  Island,  formerly  Conant's  Island,  Devised  to  Governor 
Winthrop  la  1632 •••  Old  fort  Warren,  now  fort  WinUurop  •••Tlie  Upper 
Middle. 

Takinq  departure  from  the  end  of  Long  wharf,  the 
most  easterly  of  those  projectmg  from  the  peninsuhi, 
and  making  to  sea  in  an  easterly  direction,  the  harbor  is 
approached  at  once  by  Ship  Channel,  which  may  be  said 

to  have  its  rise  from  the  Mystic  and  Charles  Kivers,  and 
Chelsea  Creek,  ail  of  which  open  into  it  at  the  north- 
west After  pursuing  a  course  due  east  a  little  over  a 
mile,  there  is  a  shoal,  composed  of  gravel  and  small 
stones,  formerly  the  site  of  a  small  island,  which  tradi- 
tion says  was  of  some  value,  and  contained  a  respectable 
marsh,  which  was  mowed  annually.  This  is  confirmed 
by  the  following  record  taken  from  the  old  town  books, 
twenty-fifth  March,  1650:  "Tho*  Munt  hath  liberty  to 
mow  the  marsh  at  Bird  Island  this  yeare."  Again,  on 
the  second  of  April,  1058:  ^^Bird  Island  is  lett  to  James 
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Euerill  &  Rich  Woody  for  sixty  yeares,  paying  V2d  sil- 
ncr  or  a  bushel  of  salt  eveiy  first  of  March  to  town 
Treasurer  &  in  defect  of  paym*  att  y*  day  28  or  two 
bushels  of  salt,  &  so  12d  or  a  bushel  of  salt  for  every 
months  neglect,  &  y*  s*^  Hand  is  bound  for  paym*." 
Tradition  also  leads  to  the  inference  that  it  was  some- 
times, though  not  always  (for  another  shared  the  same 
disgrace),  the  place  for  the  execution  and  burial  of 
pirates  in  the  olden  time.  This  shoal,  which  bears  the 
name  of  Bird  Island^  makes  quite  a  show  at  low  tide, 
and  is  exactly  between  two  islands,  — the  one  at  its  left, 
known  as  I^oddle's  Island  (now  East  Boston),  and  the 
other  at  its  right,  Grovernor's  Island,  formerly  Win- 
throp's  Island.  The  way  by  the  sides  and  over  the 
gravel  of  this  shoal  has  been  generally  known  as  Bird 
Island  Passage,  and  at  high  tide  is  the  most  direct  route 
to  Shirley  Out  for  small  vessels  bound  to  ITahant  and  to 
the  ports  on  the  northern  coast  of  New  England. 

The  large  island,  now  known  as  East  Boston,  prob- 
ably took  its  name  from  William  Noddle,  whom  Gov- 
ernor Winthrop  calls  an  honest  man  of  Salem";  for  he 
was  here  early  enough  to  have  ^ven  to  the  island  the 
name  which  it  bore  in  IGoO,  though  Mr.  Samuel  Mav- 
erick appears  to  have  been  a  resident  on  it  some  years 
before  that  tune.  As  far  back  as  July,  1631,  an  order 
was  passed  by  the  Court  of  Assistants  restraining  per- 
sons from  "putting  on  cattell,  felling  wood,  raseing 
blatc,"  on  Conant's  Island,  N"oddle's  Island,  and  Thomp- 
son's Island;  and  on  the  third  of  April,  1632,  it  was 
ordered,  "  That  noe  pson  w*soever  shall  shoote  att  fowle 
vpon  PuUen  Poynte  or  ISfoddles  Belaud,  but  that  the  s^ 
places  shalbe  reserved  for  John  Perkins  to  take  fowle 
with  netts,"   But  on  the  first  of  April,  1633,  the  folio w- 
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mg  sensible  order  was  passed  by  the  Court:  Coddles 
Ileland  is  granted  to  M'  Sam"  MaOack  [Maverick], 
to  enjoy  to  him  A  his  heires  for  ever.  Yielding  & 
payeing  yearly  att  the  Generall  Court,  to  the  GoQn^  for 
the  time  being,  either  a  fatt  weather,  a  fatt  hogg,  or  xl^ 
in  money^  &  shall  glue  leave  to  Boston  &  Oharles- 
Towne  to  fetch  wood  contynually,  as  thdr  neede  re- 
quires, from  the  southeme  pte  of  ileland.**  Either  the 
island  was  extremely  well  wooded  at  the  time  the  order 
was  passed,  or  else  the  towns  of  Boston  and  Charles- 
town  were  very  sparsely  inhabited.  Nowadays  very 
little  wood  can  be  obtained  from  IT'oddle's  Island,  except 
chips  from  the  yards  of  the  shipbuilders ;  for  the  oldest 
inhabitant  only  remembers  two  trees  growing  upon  the 
island  previous  to  its  purchase  by  the  East  Boston 
Company,  which  was  incorporated  on  the  twenty-fifth 
of  March,  1833,  and  before  the  subsequent  energies  of 
the  Tree  Society. 

This  island,  and  also  the  neighboring  one,  now  called 
Breed's  Island,  were  very  early  claimed  by  Sir  William 
Brereton;  and  sometimes  the  first  named  of  them  has 
been  mentioned  as  Brereton's  Island,  and  the  latter  was 
similarly  attempted  to  be  called  Susanna,  in  respect  to 
Sir  William's  daughter;  but  his  claim  to  name  and  ter- 
ritory was  never  confirmed  to  him,  and  the  name  of 
Noddle  was  retained  until  it  was  nearly  lost  in  modem 
times,  when  the  name  of  a  family  that  resided  upon  it 
many  years  somewhat  superseded  it,  as  it  was  fre- 
quently designated  as  Williams's  Island,  until  its  pur- 
chase by  the  land  company,  and  settlement  as  £ast 
Boston. 

Noddle's  Island  was  "layd  to  Boston"  on  the  ninth 
of  March,  163&-7.    It  origiualiy  contained  about  six 
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himdred  and  sixty-three  acres,  together  with  the  con- 
tiguous flats  to  low  water  mark,  several  hundred  acres 
in  extent,  which  were  confirmed  as  part  of  the  island  by 
a  Yote  of  the  colonial  legislature,  passed  on  the  thir- 
teenth of  May,  1640.  Its  nearest  approach  to  Boston 
is  now  oyer  the  ship  channel  by  ferry  abont  eighteen ' 
hundred  feet.    It  is  now  connected  with  the  main  land 
at  Chelsea  by  two  bridges,  and  with  Hog  Island  by 
another.   Describing  it  from  the  fanciful  shape  it  has, 
in  its  resemblance  to  a  great  bear,  we  may  say  that  the 
bear's  head,  an  elevated  tract  of  land,  was  known  as  the 
middle  farm,  w'ith  Hog  Island  Marsh  at  its  northeast. 
The  small,  round  pond  in  this  part,  called  Eye  Fond,  in 
consequence  of  the  loss  there  of  the  eye  of  a  noted  gun- 
ner about  fifty  years  ago,  helps  out  the  fancied  figure. 
The  bear's  back,  fronting  the  mouth  of  Mystic  River, 
was  the  most  elevated  part  of  the  island,  and  was 
known  as  £f)gle  Hill,  and  its  abrupt  termination  at  the 
confluence  of  Mystic  l^rer  and  Chelsea  Creel^  as  West 
Head,  and  more  recently  as  Eagle  Point   The  two  fore 
feet   of  the  assumed   bear  were  called  Eastern  and 
"Western  Wood  Islands,  being  isolated  from  the  Great 
Marsh,  which  also  isolated  Camp  Hill  and  its  marsh,  the 
two  binder  paws,  from  the  same.  The  heel  of  the  hinder 
leg  was  called  Smiths  Hill,  the  site  of  the  old  buildings 
which  anciently  stood  on  the  island,  and  was  separated 
from  Camp  Hill  by  Great  Creek,  now  the  canal  of  the 
Water  Power  Company,  lying  between  the  present 
Bainbridge  and  Decatur  streets.   The  old  houses  on 
Smith's  Hill  were  destroyed  in  1775,  during  the  siege  of 
Hoston,  and  were  rebuilt  soon  after  the  Ki  itish  evacu- 
ated the  town  from  materials  taken  from  the  old  bar^ 
racks  used  by  Washington's  army  in  Cambridge. 
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In  June,  1776,  a  fort  was  erected  on  Camp  Hill  by 

voluntary  labor,  which,  after  becoming  of  no  use,  was 
suffered  to  go  to  ruin,  until  the  fears  of  the  Bostonians 
required  the  erection  of  another.  This,  or  Smith's  Hill, 
may  hare  been  the  edte  of  Mr.  Maverick's  fort  of  four 
guns  erected  in  1630.  On  the  fourteenth  of  September, 
1814,  another  and  more  substantial  fort  was  commenced 
on  Camp  Ilill.  This  was  built  by  the  voluntary  services 
of  patriotic  inhabitants  of  the  Commonwealth,  various 
societies,  and  the  several  trades  and  crafts,  takmg 
special  days  for  the  performance  of  their  part  of  the 
labor.  On  the  twenty-sLxth  of  the  following  October, 
the  fortification  was  formally  named  Fort  .Strong,  m 
compliment  to  the  then  energetic  governor  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, and  on  the  twenty-ninth  a  public  announce- 
ment was  made  that  the  fort  was  completed.  The  old 
barracks  were  removed  from  the  site  of  this  fort  in 
1833,  and  the  breastworks  were  gradually  obliterated. 
Any  one  desirous  of  knovnng  the  exact  position  of  this 
structure  can  find  its  site  on  the  spot  where  now  there 
is  an  open  space,  in  the  section  of  the  island  which  has 
the  name  of  Belmont  Square. 

This  island  has  a  little  romance  connected  with  it 
It  was  on  Monday,  tiie  third  of  November,  1718,  that 
Mr.  George  Worthylake,  with  his  wife  Ann,  and  his 
daughter  Ruth,  took  a  sail  to  N^oddle's  Island  from  the 
lighthouse,  where  he  was  the  keeper,  undoubtedly  in- 
tending to  have  a  good  time;  but  in  the  language  of  an 
ancient  New  England  historian,  they  "took  heaven  by 
the  way,"  for  they  were  all  drowned,  and  taken  to 
Copp's  Hill  for  burial;  and  young  Benjamin  Franklin,  a 
youthful  aspirant  for  poetic  fame,  wrote  a  ballad  on  the 
event,  and  printed  and  sold  it  in  the  streets  of  Boston. 
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Ohy  that  some  old  chesty  long  hidden  in  some  dark  gar- 
ret, would  disclose  this  mnch  sought  for  cnriosity,  one 

of  the  earliest  sparks  from  the  fire  that  afterwards  burnt 
80  brightly!  Another  event  which  is  not  entu'ely  for- 
gotten is  the  famous  duel  between  two  lieutenants  in 
the  Umted  States  naral  servicey  which  occurred  on  the 
twenty-fifth  of  September,  1819,  near  the  two  ehns  that 
formerly  stood  not  far  from  the  present  Border  street. 
The  challenging  party,  Lieut.  Francis  B.  White,  was  in- 
stantly killed  by  laeut.  William  Finch,  satisfactorily^ 
no  doubt,  to  the  surviyor.  In  more  modem  times,  as 
many  Xorth-enders  will  well  remember,  this  island,  so 
renowned  for  its  hospitality  from  the  first  days  of  Mr. 
Maverick  to  the  last  days  of  Mr,  Williams,  was  chiefly 
visited  by  pleasure  parties  for  cooking  their  fish  or 
baking  their  clams,  a  privilege  which  was  lost  after  the 
island  was  settled,  and  other  green  spots  in  the  harbor 
were  selected  for  this  purpose. 

A  short  distance  to  the  northeast  of  doddle's  Island, 
and  separated  from  it  by  a  narrow,  shallow  creek,  is 
Hog  Island,  to  which  attempts  have  been  made  several 
times  to  aflix  other  names,  such  as  Susanna,  Belle  Isle 
and  Breed's  Island;  but  the  old  and  homely  name  has 
prevailed  until  the  present  day,  and  probably  will  last 
until  the  march  of  improvement  shall  cover  it  with 
dwelling-houses,  and  make  it  a  place  for  fancy  resi- 
dences. It  has  from  time  immemorial  been  used  for  ag- 
ricultural purposes,  and  in  the  olden  time  was  noted  for 
ftimishing  a  remarkable  pasturage  for  cows  and  sheep. 
In  size  it  is  about  two-thirds  as  large  as  its  neighbor, 
Xoddle's  Island.  When  Winnisinnnet,  Rumney  Marsh 
and  Pulling  Point  were  set  off  from  Boston,  in  January, 
1738-9,  to  form  the  town  of  Chelsea,  these  two  islands 
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were  reseired  to  constitate  part  of  the  town  of  Boston, 
to  which  they  haye  continued  to  he  attached  down  to 

the  present  time.  Hog  Island  is  separated  from  the 
town  of  Winthrop  by  an  inconsiderable  creek,  over  the 
widest  part  of  which  there  is  now  a  wood^  bridge. 
The  island  was  also  connected  with  Chelsea  b  j  a  narrow 
wooden  bridge,  erected  by  Mr.  Breed ;  but  this  has  been 
taken  do^vn,  and  the  island  is  approached  now  over  the 
bridge  from  East  Boston. 

On  the  first  of  April,  1634^  this  island,  nnder  the 
name  of  ^Hogg  Island,''  and  several  others,  were 
"  granted  to  Boston  for  euer  for  the  yearely  rent  of  \]L 
to  be  paid  to  the  Treasurer  the  lirst  day  of  the  second 
month  yearely,"  that  is,  on  April  first;  for  in  old  times, 
before  the  year  1752,  the  year  commenced  on  the 
two  lit} -fifth  of  March,  and  March  was  styled  the  first 
month,  as  December  was  the  tenth  month.  On  the  • 
fourth  of  March  following,  howeyer,  the  colonial  leg>- 
islatnre  was  so  consdence-stricken  at  the  exorbitant 
charge,  that  "Deere  Band,  Hogg  Band,  Longe  Band,  & 
Spectacle  Ilcland  are  grauiited  to  the  inhul)itaiits  tliei'c, 
for  euer  paying  to  the  Treasm'er  for  the  tyme  being  the 
yearly  rent  of  iiij«.  &  the  former  rent  of  ujL  is  remitted 
them."  After  this  time  the  island  passed  into  private 
hands;  and,  having  a  fertile  soil,  with  its  fields  lying 
upon  a  high  hill  favorably  to  the  sun,  and  free  from  the 
effects  of  the  sea  breezes,  it  has  been  improved  as  a  farm, 
and  its  agricultural  products  have  been  remunerative. 

For  a  long  series  of  years  this  island  belonged  to  the 
Breed  family,  and  the  last  resident  of  the  name,  John 
Breed,  died  several  years  ago.  The  estate  was  sold  in 
1869,  and  will  undoubtedly  soon  be  used  for  other  pur* 
poses  than  those  which  have  made  it  so  well  known. 
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Betnrtiing  to  the  position  near  Bird  Island  Shoal, 

there  lies  at  the  southeast  Governor's  Ishind,  frequently 
called  Winthrop's  Island,  because  the  island  was  granted 
to  Governor  IVinthrop  yeiy  early  by  the  colonial  leg- 
gislatnre.  This  noted  island  took  its  first  name  from 
Koger  Conant,  a  distinguished  early  settler  of  ^Xew 
England,  who  was  at  Plymouth  as  early  as  1G23,  then 
at  iN^antucket,  and  subsequently  at  Cape  Ann,  and 
afterwards  at  Salem  in  1627,  and  Beverly  last,  where 
he  died  on  the  nineteenth  of  November,  1679,  in  the 
eighty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  It  contains  about 
seventy  acres  of  land. 

The  first  known  of  this  island  is  that  on  the  fifth  of 
July,  1631,  '^it  was  appropriated  to  pnbliqne  benefits 
and  vses."  But  on  tlie  twenty-ninth  of  tlic  same  month 
it  proved  to  be  very  far  from  being  a  benefit,  for  we  are 
told  that  "the  Friendship  set  sail  for  the  Christopher 
Islands,  and  ran  on  ground  behind  Conant's  Island,'* 
which  any  one  would  consider  hard  treatment  for 
Friendbhip.  On  the  third  of  April,  1G32,  at  a  Court  of 
Assistants,  "  The  island  called  Couant's  Island,  with  all 
the  liberties  &  privileges  of  fishing  &  fowleing,  was  de- 
mised to  John  Winthrop,  Esq.,  the  ^nt  Gt>Qn%  for 
the  ternie  of  his  life,  for  the  lline  of  iforty  shillings,  & 
att  the  yearely  rent  of  xijr/,  to  be  paid  to  the  Treasurer 
npon  the  twentyfiilh  day  of  March;  &  it  was  further 
agreed,  &  the  said  John  Winthrop  did  covenant  and 
pmise  to  plant  a  vineyard  and  an  orchyard  in  the  same, 
in  eonsiderawn  whereof  the  Court  did  graiint  that  att 
the  end  of  the  said  tearme,  the  lease  hereof  should  he 
renewed  to  the  heires  or  assignes  of  the  said  John  Win- 
throp for  one  &  twenty  yeares,  payeing  yearely  to  the 
Goftn''  for  the  time  being,  the  liltli  pte  of  all  bueh  fruicts 
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&  proffitts  as  shalbe  jearely  raysed  out  of  the  same,  & 

soc  the  same  lease  to  be  renewed  from  time  to  time,  vnto 
the  heires  &  assignes  of  the  said  John  Winthrop,  with 
the  said  reservaoon  of  the  said  fiHh  pte  to  the  GoQn'  for 
the  time  bemg,  &  the  name  of  the  said  ileland  was 
changed,  &  is  to  be  called  the  GoQn's  Garden ;  pvided, 
that  if  the  heiros  or  assignes  of  the  said  John  AViiillirop 
shall  att  any  time  suffer  the  said  ileland  to  lyc  wast,  & 
not  impue  the  samei  then  this  peeat  demise  to  be  voide.** 
It  seems  that  the  excellent  governor  did  not  suffer  the 
Governor's  Garden  to  go  unimproved,  though  perhaps 
some  of  his  modern  successors  would  do  so,  rather  than 
keep  a  vineyard  and  provide  fruit  for  the  legislature.  It 
is  surmised,  also,  by  some,  that  the  good  old  Puritan  an- 
cestors had  an  eye  to  the  wine  vats,  when  they  looked 
out  for  the  "fifth  part"  of  the  proeeeds  of  the  garden; 
and  this  is  made  more  than  presumptive  by  the  follow- 
ing record,  made  on  the  fourth  of  March,  1634r-5 : 
"Whereas  the  yearely  rent  of  the  Golin's  Giirden  was 
the  fifth  pte  of  all  the  ffruict  that  shall  gi'owe  there,  it  h 
ordered,  by  this  present  Court,  (att  the  request  of  John 
Winthrop,  Esq.,)  that  the  rent  of  the  said  ileand  shalbe 
a  hogshead  of  the  best  wine  that  shall  growe  there,  to 
be  paide  yearely,  after  the  death  of  the  said  John  Win- 
throp, and  noetliing  before."  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the 
vineyard  failed,  though  the  orchard  flom'ished;  for  it 
appears  that  Mr.  Winthrop  was  left  out  of  office,  and 
another  vote  passed  on  the  twelfth  of  May,  1640,  by 
whieh  the  island  was  "granted  &  confirmed  to  the  said 
John  Winthrop  &  his  heires  in  fee  farme,  for  w*'''  they 
are  to  pay  onley  two  bushels  of  apples  eveiy  yeare — 
one  bushell  to  the  Governor,  is  another  to  the  Generall 
Court  in  winter, — the  same  to  bee  of  the  best  apples 
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there  growing,"  It  is  evident  that  Mr.  AVinthrop  meant 
to  keep  to  his  part  of  the  agreement;  for  on  the  fourth 
of  October,  1640,  it  is  stated  in  the  Massachusetts  Col- 
ony Records,  that  "Mr.  Winthrop,  senior,  paid  in  his 
bushel!  of  apples"  to  the  General  Court;  and,  undoubt- 
edly, the  ex-governor,  for  Mr.  John  Winthrop  was  only 
an  Assistant  that  year,  sent  the  other  bushel  to  Gover- 
nor Thomas  Dudley,  his  successor  in  office,  who  dwelt 
in  Roxbury.  It  is  supposed  that  the  apples  were  faith- 
fiilly  paid  in  every  year,  and  that  each  of  the  members 
of  the  General  Court  carried  home  his  pockets  full;  for 
again,  in  September,  1642,  the  following  significant  en- 
try appears  upon  the  records:  "The  bushell  of  apples 
was  paid  in."  How  long  this  practice  continued  is  not 
known;  certainly  it  did  not  reach  to  modem  times,  for  it 
would  have  been  hard  for  some  years  past  to  4lnd  any 
apples,  except  perchance  a  few  "apples  of  the  earth," 
called  in  French,  "pommes  de  terra,"  with  which  to 
have  fulfilled  tlic  contract. 

The  island  continued  entirely  in  the  possession  of 
the  'Winthrop  Himily  from  the  time  of  the  colonial  grant 
until  a  portion  of  it,  six  acres  only,  was  sold  by  James 
Winthrop  of  Cambridge  for  $15,000,  and  conveyed  to 
the  Greneral  Government  on  the  eighteenth  of  May, 
1806,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  fort,  which,  when 
buUt,  was  called  Fort  Warren,  in  respect  to  the  memory 
of  Gen.  Joseph  Warren.  This  name,  however,  has  been 
transferred  recently  to  another  fort  erected  on  George's 
Island;  and  a  new  fortification,  in  progress  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  high  hill  on  the  island,  has  been  named  Fort 
"Winthrop,  in  remcmbi-ancc  of  the  anc  ient  governor  to 
whom  it  was  first  granted.  When  Governor's  Island 
was  used,  as  it  frequently  was,  for  a  marine  residence,  it 
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was  noted  for  its  hospitality.  In  the  days  of  the  late 
Hon.  Thomas  L.  Winthrop,  formerly  Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor of  the-Commonwealthy  and  President  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Blstoiical  Society,  the  society  seyeral  limes 
held  their  meetings  tlicre.  In  later  days,  like  most  of 
the  islands  in  the  harbor,  it  has  been  noted  as  a  place 
of  resoYt  for  fishing  parties. 

The  fort,  which  is  now  in  process  of  construction,  is 
supposed  to  be  one  of  great  strength,  and  its  position  is 
considered  to  be  as  commanding  as  could  well  be  de- 
sired. The  water  battery  on  the  southerly  extremity  of 
the  island  is  of  great  advantage  to  the  defences,  con- 
trolling, as  it  does,  a  large  extent  of  flats,  which  are 
very  shoal  except  at  the  highest  tides. 

Southwest  of  the  Governor's  Island,  and  on  the 
south  side  of  the  sMp  channel,  is  a  shoal  projecting 
from  South  Boston  Point,  called  the  Upper  Idlddle. 
This  is  a  gi  eat  impediment  in  the  harbor,  and  is  contin- 
ually becoming  more  injurious  to  navigation,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  immense  quantity  of  gravel  carried  to  it 
from  the  great  headlands  of  the  islands  in  the  outer  har- 
bor, which  are  continually  washing  away  by  the  violence 
of  storms.  Tliose  additions,  though  they  do  not  raise 
the  height  of  the  shoal,  nevertheless  increase  its  extent, 
and  diminish  the  width  of  the  channel.  It  is  hoped, 
however,  that  the  dredging  contemplated  in  the  work  of 
improving  the  harbor,  may  remove  this  barrier,  which  at 
low  tides  interferes  with  the  passage  of  large  vessels  of 
imusually  great  depth  of  draught. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

GAXABIBOPHB  IN  THB  HABBO&  APPLE  AND  BNAES  I8LAND& 

A  Remarkable  Catastrophe  In  the  Harbor  in  1817,  the  Destruction  of  the  Can- 
ton Packet  •  •  •  SI:ite  Ledge  -  •  •  Rlrd  Island  Ptissaf^e  •  •  •  Apple  Island  •  •  •  P'or- 
merly  the  Tropcrt}'  of  the  Town  •  •  •  A  Marine  Residence  •  •  •  Owned  by  tlie 
llutchinnons  and  Mortimers  •  •  •  CoDdition  of  Apple  Island  in  1773  •  •  •  Occu- 
pied by  Willlaai  Ifamli  to  1814  •  •  •  Pordtned  b/bioi  In  1880  •  •  •  Hoqm  bnnit 
In  1886     Snake  ISbod. 

PfeSHAFS  it  wiU  be  well,  before  getting  down  the  harbor 
60  far  as  to  be  out  of  sight  of  the  starting  point,  to  re- 
call the  incidents  of  a  well  remembered  catastrophe  that 
oociirred  off  stream,"  just  a  short  distance  from  the 
end  of  Long  Wharf.  Scarcely  any  one  who  was  a  boy 
between  forty-five  and  fifty  years  ago  will  ever  forget 
the  great  consternation  the  town  was  thrown  into  on 
Artillery  Election  Day,  in  the  year  1817.  It  appears 
that  the  once  princely  merchants,  James  and  Thomas 
Handyside  Perkins,  —  whose  excellences  are  not  yet 
forgotten,  though  the  former  died  on  the  first  of  August, 
1822,  at  the  age  of  sixty-one  years,  and  the  latter  on  the 
tenth  of  January,  1854,  having  just  entered  his  ninetieth 
year,— -were  owners  of  a  fine  ship,  called  the  Canton 
Packet,  whereof  Thomas  Proctor  was  master,  and  whic  h 
was  of  between  three  and  four  hundred  tons  burden, 
and  was  employed  in  the  India  trade.  As  was  custom- 
ary in  the  days  that  are  gone,  as  well  as  in  the  present 
times,  an  ebony-colored  personage,  who  should  officiate 
in  the  necessary  position  of  cook,  and  also  in  the  respou- 
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sible  character  of  ship's  steward,  was  procured  for  the 

contemplated  voyage  to  the  Isle  of  France  and  Canton ; 
and  for  this  purpose  a  young  negro,  nineteen  years  of 
age,  bom  in  Philadelphia,  and  named  William  Bead, 
was  found  and  engaged.  Although  business  was  press- 
ing, and  the  ship  fast  getting  ready  for  sea,  this  indiyid- 
iial,  according  to  a  custom  that  had  become  a  rule  as 
strictly  observed  as  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians, 
was  permitted  to  go  ashore  to  enjoy  the  festivities  of 
General  Election  Day,  which  in  those  days  had  a  sobri- 
quet that  need  not  be  mentioned  here,  it  not  having 
passed  from  memory,  the  day  beiug  one  on  which  per- 
•  sons  of  every  kindred  and  tongue,  size,  color,  sex,  and 
avocation,  had  a  perfect  and  full  right  to  the  iiberties  of 
Boston  Common.  The  indulgences  on  this  occasion 
Avere  so  great,  and  the  taste  of  liberty  was  such,  that, 
although  the  ship  was  cleared  next  day,  on  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  May,  the  fellow  was  determined  to  have  another 
taste  of  the  same  pleasures  on  the  next  Election  day, 
w  hen  the  Common  was  usually  appropriated  to  the  use 
of  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  ComiDany,  and 
the  pale-faced  nabobs  and  gentry  of  the  town.  Unfor- 
tunately for  the  steward,  the  master  of  the  stanch  and 
beautiful  Chinaman  and  his  crew  had  also  resolved  that 
they  would  have  that  day  for  a  good  time,  as  they  surely 
had  good  right  to  do.  This  made  the  young  man  dis- 
contented, sour,  and  ugly;  and  he  came,  consequently, 
to  a  rash  conclusion,— to  blow  up  the  ship.  All  the 
freight  had  been  taken  in,  consisting  of  a  valuable  cargo, 
upwards  of  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  specie,  and 
among  other  things  two  casks  of  gunpowder.  The 
ship  was  oonsequentlj  left  in  charge  of  the  exasperated 
steward;  who,  not  having  the  fear  of  the  law  before 
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him, — for  he  IkuI  probably  never  read  the  Xew  Eng-- 
land  Primer,  and  more  especially  John  Cotton's  Milk 
for  Babes,  —  in  a  moment  of  desperation  and  madness 
discharged  a  pistol  into  the  powder,  blew  off  the  stem 
of  the  ship,  and  himself  up  into  the  sMes,  distribnting 
his  disjointed  frame  tlirougliont  the  harbor;  and  as  there 
is  no  record  of  his  burial,  although  some  of  the  papers 
of  the  day  chronicle  hU  death,  his  remains  were  prob- 
ably never  collected  for  interment.  This  rash  act  was 
committed  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  when  fortu- 
nately the  seamen  of  the  United  States  Ship  Independ- 
ence were  on  board  their  vessel;  and  the  cable  of  the 
mangled  packet  was  cut,  and  the  vessel  allowed  to  run 
ashore  on  the  flats,  then  lying  north  of  Long  Wharf, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  hull  was  saved.  A  ballad, 
written  in  doggerel,  issued  by  Coverly,  was  circulated 
at  the  time.  This  affair  was  the  origin  of  the  famous 
bywords  of  bygone  days,  "Who  blew  up  the  ship?" 
which  questiou  was  answered  by  the  colored  gentry, 
in  true  Yankee  style,  "Who  put  out  the  moon?"  allud- 
ing to  a  famous  exploit  of  the  fire  department,  who 
once  dragged  their  en^es  to  the  end  of  the  same 
wharf  to  extinguish  what  appeared  to  be  a  large  fire,  but 
turned  out  to  be  only  the  rising  of  an  extraordinarily 
bright  full  moon  on  a  somewhat  hazy  summer  evening. 
The  usual  dialogue  used  on  old  election  days,  in  refer- 
ence to  these  events,  is  too  well  known  to  require  repe- 
tition. Scarcely  any  of  the  surviving  frequenters  of  the 
Common  on  the  holidays,  in  the  times  of  the  town,  but 
has  a  story  in  relation  to  the  blowing  up  of  the  Canton 
Packet 

Leaving  on  the  right  Slate  Ledge,  marked  by  a  black 
buoy  (numbered  11),  situated  near  the  northerly  edge  of 
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South  Boston  Mats,  and  then  pursuing  a  due  easterly 
course  from  Bird  Island  Shoal  about  one  and  a  quarter 
miles  thi'ough  Bird  Island  Passage,  passing  (on  the  left) 
another  buoy  (No.  6,  red)  and  a  permanent  beacon 
standing  on  the  easterly  edge  of  the  shoal,  and  on  the 
right  a  blac  k  l)uoy  (numbered  1)  near  the  northwesterly 
termination  of  the  flats  of  Governors  Island,  and  Apple 
Island,  a  noted  locality  in  the  harbor,  is  reached.  This 
contains  about  ten  acres  of  land,  and  is  two  and  three- 
quarters  miles  directly  east  of  the  end  of  Long  Wharf, 
and  neai'ly  a  mile  northeast  of  Governor's  Island.  The 
island  is  round,  gently  rising  from  its  shores  to  its 
centre,  and  has  a  considerable  show  of  trees  upon  it, 
two  of  which  have  been  the  most  prominent  objects  in 
the  harbor  for  many  years,  attracting  the  eye  in  the 
daytime  much  more  readily  than  the  lighthouse  on 
Long  Island  Head.  The  flats  which  encompass  it  are 
very  extensive,  and  make  its  approach  at  low  tide  some- 
what difficult.  This  small  green  spot  in  the  harbor 
very  early  fell  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Boston,  and  in 
the  early  days  of  the  town  was  used,  as  most  of  the 
other  islands  were,  for  pasturage  of  sheep  and  cattle; 
but  in  later  times,  having  a  richer  soil,  and  being  less 
exposed  to  the  violence  of  the  storms  than  the  other 
islands,  it  became  desirable  lor  a  marine  residence,  and 
as  such  was  improved  previous  to  the  war  of  the  Bevo- 
lution. 

From  being  the  property  of  the  town,  Apple  Island 
passed  into  private  hands,  and  on  the  fifth  of  March, 
1723— i,  was  sold  by  Hon.  Thomas  Hutchinson  and  his 
wife  Sarah  (daughter  of  Hon.  John  Foster  and  Lydia 
Turell,  his  wife),  the  parents  of  Gk)vemor  Thomas 
Hutchinson,  the  author  of  the  History  of  Massachu- 
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setts,  to  Mr.  Estcs  Hatch,  sometime  of  Boston  nnd  Hox- 
bury,  together  with  the  "housing,  editices  and  buildings 
thereon,"  for  the  sum  of  JS200.  The  executor  of  Mr. 
Hatch  sold  it  on  the  fifth  of  April,  1760,  to  Mr.  James 
Mortuner,  of  Boston,  tallow-chandler,  for  the  sum  of 
£133  Gs.  8(1. y  describing  it  as  "  an  island,  situate,  lying, 
and  bemg  in  the  township  of  Boston,  called  and  known 
hj  the  Bame  of  Apple  Island,  containing  ahout  nine 
acres,  with  the  flats  thereto  belonging."  James  Morti- 
mer, above  named,  a  native  of  Waterford,  Ireland,  died 
on  the  eighteenth  of  August,  1773,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
nine  years,  devising  the  island  by  will,  dated  the  twenty- 
seventh  of  May,  1765,  one-half  of  the  income  of  it  to 
his  widow,  Hannah,  during  her  life,  and  the  other  half 
to  his  brother  Peter  Mortimer,  of  Boston,  mariner,  with 
the  reversion  of  the  whole  at  the  decease  of  the  above- 
named  widow.  To  give  something  of  an  idea  of  the 
condition  of  the  island  at  the  tJme  of  Mr.  James  Morw 
timer's  decease,  the  following  extract  is  taken  from  his 
will:  "And  I  will  that  the  lumber  that  is  on  Apple 
Island  with  the  boats  and  farm  tools  remain  on  said 
island  for  the  benefit  of  the  same.**  In  Mr.  Morti- 
mer's inventory,  taken  on  the  fourteenth  of  September 
succeeding  his  death,  are  the  following  items:  — 
Apple  Island,  so  called  in  Boston  Harbor, 
with  the  buildings  thereon,  £200 

About  ten  ton  of  bay,  15 

An  old  mare,  £'(5;  mare  colt  2 


years  old,  JSIO, 


16 
3 
1 


A  horse  colt  10  weeks  old, 


A  dray  cart,  lOs;  a  hand  cart  IO9, 

A  large  boat  and  apparatus,  with 


cordage,  £i5;  a  small  do.,  12^, 


6  12." 
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A  provision  was  made  in  the  will,  that,  in  case  of  the 
death  of  Capt.  Peter  Mortimer  before  the  widow  of 
James,  the  property  should  go  to  another  brother, 
Philip  Mortimer,  who  was  residing  in  Middletown,  Con- 
necticut. Mrs.  Hannah  Mortimer  survived  her  husband 
only  three  days,  dying  on  the  twenty-first  of  August, 
1773,  at  the  age  of  eiglity-one  years;  so  the  estate  fell 
to  Peter,  and  not  to  Philip.  Strange  to  say,  Peter  out- 
lived his  sister-in-law  only  one  day,  djring  on  the 
twenty-second  of  Angust,  being  fifty-nine  years  of  age; 
but  he  lived  suilicic'iitly  long  to  alienate  the  island  from 
the  male  line  of  tlie  ISIortimers.  What  caused  the 
death  of  the  three  Mortimers  just  in  the  proper  order 
to  make  a  good  title  for  Peter's  heir-at-law  is  not 
known  to  the  writer,  but  the  three  old  gravestones,  now 
to  be  seen  standing  in  Copp's  Hill  Bui-ial-Ground,  attest 
to  the  fact,  undoubtedly  to  the  great  pleasure  of  the 
then  Mrs.  Mary  Mortimer,  Peter's  widow,  who  probably 
erected  them  as  proofs  of  her  title  to  Apple  Island,  as 
well  as  grateful  memorials  to  the  memory  of  her  benefi- 
cent relatives.  Peter  Mortimer,  it  appears,  left  a  widow 
Mary;  for,  before  leaving  his  native  country,  he  took  to 
wife  Mary  "Wilcox;  and  on  the  day  his  sister-in-law 
Hannah  died,  and  he  was  sure  that  he  was  the  leiriti- 
mate  owner  of  the  island,  he  made  a  will  giving  her  all 
his  worldly  substance,  except  two  houses  in  Fish  street, 
which  he  gave  to  his  niece,  Ann  Gamall,  daughter  of 
his  sister  Katharine  Camall,  of  Waterford,  Ireland. 
After  the  death  of  Peter,  in  due  time  his  widow  married 
Daniel  Waters,  securing  the  descent  of  the  property  in 
the  island  to  her  brother  Joseph  Wilcox,  of  Waterford, 
Ireland,  and  his  heirs-at-law.  Her  husband  dying, 
Mrs.  Waters  executed  a  will  on  the  fifth  of  April,  17iil, 
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devising  her  real  estate,  including  the  isUmd,  to  her 
brother,  the  above-named  Joseph  Wilcox,  and  died  on 
the  aeventh  of  June,  1802,  at  tiie  age  of  seyentj-eight 
years,  and  was  buried  with  her  first  husband  and  his 
kindred  on  Copp's  Hill.  This  ]\Ir.  AVilcox,  it  appears, 
married  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  March,  17G1,  and  had 
an  only  child,  Kobort,  baptized  at  Waterford  on  the 
thirteenth  of  September,  1788,  who,  on  arriving  at  ma- 
turity, became  a  mariner,  as  his  father  had  done  before 
him,  choosing  Xorth  Shields,  in  Northumberland,  Eng- 
land, as  his  place  of  residence  when  ashore.  Thus  the 
real  ownership  of  the  island  became  vested  in  an  Eng- 
lishman, who  Imew  very  little  about  it,  and  probably 
placed  no  great  value  to  it,  and  consecpiently  sufiered 
the  house  to  decay,  and  the  trees,  to  waste. 

In  this  state  of  things,  this  romantic  spot  was  se- 
lected by  an  English  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Wil- 
liam Marsh,  as  a  place  of  residence;  and  in  the  fall  of 
the  year  1814:,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  he  placed  his 
fEunily  there.  After  making  the  fields  smile  and  the 
gardens  rejoice,  the  first  object  of  Mr.  Marsh  was  to 
find  the  legal  owner  of  the  territory  which  he  occupied, 
that  he  might  become  tlio  lawi'iil  possessor  of  what  he 
deemed  a  modem  Eden,  in  his  search  he  was  not  suc- 
cessful until  he  had  striven  many  years.  About  the 
year  1822,  however,  he  obtained  possession  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  person  who  appeared  to  be  the  owner,  and 
he  made  with  him,  on  the  eighth  of  October  of  the  next 
year,  an  ag^ement,  by  which  he  was  to  pay  five  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars  for  the  island,  and  become  the 
rightfhl  owner  of  his  much  desired  residence.  So  careful, 
and  yet  so  scrupulously  honest  was  he  in  this  transac- 
tion, that  he  required  the  legal  proofs  of  the  identity  of 
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Robert  "Wilcox,  the  reputed  owner.  This  evidence  he 
did  not  obtain  until  the  fifteenth  of  January,  1830,  a  few 
years  before  his  decease,  when  the  purchase  money  was 
I)aid,  and  the  deeds  passed  and  recorded. 

Mr.  Marsh  seems  to  have  passed  a  happy  and  con- 
1;ented  life  upon  his  island,  secure  from  intrusion  on  ac- 
count of  its  difficulty  of  approach,  and  enjoying  the 
position  on  account  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  its 
neighborhood  to  good  fishing  grounds,  and  fields  for 
sporting  life.  lie  died  on  the  twenty-second  of  Novem- 
ber, 1833,  at  the  good  old  age  of  sixty-six  years,  and 
was  buried,  according  to  his  own  request,  on  the  western 
slope  of  the  hill  upon  his  own  island  home,  a  large  num- 
ber of  his  Boston  friends  being  present  on  the  mournful 
occasion.  Many  persons  will  undoubtedly  remember  his 
faithful  negro  servant,  Black  Jack,  who  was  so  infa- 
mously treated  by  some  of  the  navy  officers  stationed  in 
the  harbor;  and  the  successful  endeavors  of  the  late 
Samuel  F.  McCleary,  Esq.,  father  of  the  present  excel- 
lent city  clerk,  who  took  charge  of  his  case,  and  re- 
covered for  him  damages  for  the  abuse. 

Since  the  decease  of  Mr.  Marsh,  and  the  burning  of 
the  house,  which  last  event  occurred  on  the  evening  of 
the  eleventh  of  ^^^ovember,  1835,  the  island  has  passed 
into  other  hands,  and  has  for  the  most  part  been  out  of 
use.  After  a  neglect  of  many  years,  the  city  purchased 
the  island  on  the  twenty-first  of  May,  1807,  paying  to 
Mr.  Edward  T.  Marliave  the  sum  of  $3,750.  It  is  not 
now  put  to  any  useful  or  remunerative  purpose,  but  is 
held  solely  for  the  prevention  of  the  removal  of  the 
gravel  and  ballast  stones  which  are  found  upon  it.  Oc- 
casionally an  old  hulk  is  broken  up  and  burned  on  its 
flats  for  the  i)urpose  of  saving  the  iron  and  copper  used 
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in  its  construction.  There  is  no  spot,  however,  in  the 
harbor,  which,  at  the  present  day,  offers  so  strong  an 
mvitation  as  this  does  to  the  romantic  for  a  delightful 
place  as  a  marine  rural  residence,  during  the  oftentimes 
very  sultry  summer  seasons. 

About  tliree-quarters  of  a  mile  northeast  of  Apple 
Island,  in  the  flats  projecting  from  Palling  Point  south- 
erly into  the  harhor,  and  very  nearly  half  a  mile  from 
the  mainland  of  the  town  of  "Winthrop,  is  a  small  island, 
cousisting  chiefly  of  marshy  ground,  and  containing  not 
more  than  three  or  four  acres,  having  the  name  of 
Soake  Island.  This  is  yery  irregular  in  shape,  and 
comparatively  of  little  value.  It  is  seldom  visited,  and 
is  very  rarely  mentioned;  and  were  it  not  that  it  is 
designated  upon  the  charts  of  the  harbor,  it  would  not 
be  worth  ihe  mention  that  has  been  given  to  it  in 
this  connection. 
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Deer  Island  and  its  Shape  and  Boundaries  •  •  •  New  Qoarantlne  Groand  •  Site 
of  Deer  Island •••  Its  Hills,  Bluffs,  and  Ponds. ••  Origin  of  Its  Naroe." 
Island  Granted  to  Boston  in  IG3t  • .  •  The  Island  in  1G35  •  •  •  Freezing  of  the 
Harbor  •  •  -Deer  Island  Supplying  Firewood  for  the  Inhabitants  •  ■  •  A  Prison 
for  Swine  and  Goats  •••  Deer  Island  Improved  for  the  Maintenance  of  a 
Free  School •••  Occaplcd  bj  John  liuggle***  Leased  to  Captain  Edward 
Olbbeas.  and  Bubsequently  to  Elder  Penn  and  Jobo  Ottrer,  and  also  to  Ed- 
ward BendaU  •  Leaaed  to  John  Shaw  and  Sir  Thomaa  Temple  •  Indlaa 
Claim  aetUed  In  1886  •  •  •  Samnel  Sbrlmpton'a  Lease  •  •  •  Intolerant  Act  of  Sir 
EdmandAndros  in  1689 •••  Town  OOTercd  Deer  Island  for  the  Erection  of 
Hospital  or  Pest  House  •  •  •  The  Origin  of  Qnarantine  in  Buatoti  Harbor  •  •  • 
Citjr  InsUtationa  • . .  Sea- Wall. 

About  one  mile  and  a  quarter  soatheast  of  Apple 
Island,  and  four  and  a  half  miles  due  east  of  Long 
wharf,  lies  Deer  Island,  heing  m  form  very  much  like 

a  whale,  with  its  head  to  the  north,  and  its  back  to 
the  northeast.  It  is  separated  from  Point  Shirley,  the 
southerly  promontory  of  the  town  of  Winthrop,  by 
Shirley  Gut,  a  passage,  the  narrowest  part  of  which, 
nearest  the  harbor,  measures  about  three  hundred  and 
twenty-five  feet.  On  its  northeast  is  the  Bay,  and  on 
its  southeast  the  Broad  Sound,  which  separates  it  from 
Loyell^B  Island  and  the  cluster  of  rocks  and  islands  at 
the  mouth  of  the  harbor.  The  main  ship  channel  sepa- 
rates it  from  Long  Island  Head  and  ^ix's  Mate,  both  of 
which  are  slightly  less  than  a  mile  distant  irom  it;  and 
on  its  southwest  is  the  New  Quarantine  Oround,  which 
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wfis  established  at  the  time  the  island  was  selected  by 
John  Ober  and  Billings  Briggs,  Esquires^  of  the  City 
GoFttmmenty  for  hospital  accommodations,  and  placed 
mider  the  special  charge  of  Dr.  Joseph  Moriarty  in  the 
summer  of  1847,  when  the  ship  fever  raged  so  malig- 
nantly, and  subsequently  under  Dr.  Henry  G.  Clark,  tem- 
porarily, he  haying  dedioed  a  permanent  appointment 

Deer  Island  is  nearly  a  mile  in  breadth.  By  an  ac- 
tual measurement,  taken  by  James  Sladc,  Esq.,  while 
City  Engineer,  it  appears  that  the  island  contains  one 
hundred  and  thirty-four  acres  of  upland  and  fifly  acres 
of  marsh,  being  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  acres  in 
all,  besides  a  large  amount  of  flats,  more  than  equal  in 
extent  to  the  upland  and  marsh.  It  has  two  hills  and 
four  bluffs,  which  are  known  by  the  following  names: 
Korth  Head,  East  Head,  and  South  Head  (or  Money 
Head),  situated  as  the  names  indicate,  Graveyard  Bluff, 
a  small  projection  on  the  southwesterly  part  of  tlic  island, 
and  Signal  Kill  in  the  central  part.  The  small  eleva- 
tion at  the  northerly  part  of  the  island,  where  the  old 
house  of  Major  Ebenezer  Thayer  used  to  stand,  has  nev^ 
er  been  dignified  by  any  special  appellative.  The  South 
Head  took  the  name  of  Money  Head  in  consequence  of 
the  money-digging  affair  that  occurred  there  some  years 
ago.  North  and  south  of  Signal  Hill  are  two  small 
fresh-water  ponds,  the  northerly  known  as  Ice  Pond, 
and  the  southerly  as  Cow  Pond,  —  the  former  generally 
supplying  the  occupants  of  the  island  with  ice  for  sum- 
mer use,  and  the  latter  affording  refreshing  water  for 
the  cattle. 

Deer  Island  is  very  frequently  mentioned  in  the  old 
records,  both  of  the  town  of  Boston  and  the  Colony  of 
Massachusetts  Bay;  and  occasionally  the  old  historical 
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writers  and  journalists  speak  of  it  in  connection  with 
other  matters.  It  undoubtedly  took  its  name  from  the 
fact  that  deer  foimerly  visited,  and  perhaps  occupied,  its 
ancient  groves,  which  have  long  since  been  cut  down  for 
fuel  or  lumber.  Mr.  William  Wood,  in  his  'New  Eng- 
land's Prospect,  printed  in  1634,  says  that,  "  The  chiefe 
Lands  which  kecpe  out  the  Winde  and  the  Sea  from 
disturbing  the  Harbours,  are  first  Deare  Hand,  which 
lies  within  a  flight-shot  of  Pullin-point.  This  Hand  is 
so  called,  because  of  the  Deare  which  often  swirame 
thither  from  the  Maine,  when  they  are  chased  by  the 
Woolves:  Some  have  killed  sixteen  Deare  in  a  day 
upon  this  Band.  The  opposite  shore  is  called  Pullin- 
point,  because  that  is  the  usuall  Channel  Boats  use  to 
passe  thorow  into  the  Bay;  and  the  Tyde  being  very 
strong,  they  are  constrayned  to  goe  a -shore,  and  hale 
their  Boats  by  the  scasing,  or  roades,  whereupon,  it  was 
called  Pullin-point."  Mr.  Jolm  Josselyn,  in  his  account 
of  two  voyages  to  New  England,  printed  forty  years 
later,  alludes  briefly  to  the  same  facts. 

-On  the  first  of  April,  1634,  this  island,  together  with 
Long  Island  and  Hog  Island,  were  granted  in  perpetu- 
ity to  Boston  for  the  nominal  rent  of  two  pounds;  and 
this  amount  was  reduced  to  four  shillings,  and  Spectacle 
Island  thrown  in  besides,  on  the  fourth  of  the  subse- 
quent March,  when  the  original  grant  was  confirmed  by 
the  Colonial  Legislature.  Then  tenninated  all  the 
right  of  the  Colony  to  the  island,  and  the  Province  and 
Commonwealth  have  never  set  up  any  claim  since  to  its 
territory,  but  the  ownership  has  remained  vested  suc- 
cessively in  the  town  and  city  of  Boston. 

The  above  arc  the  earliest  mentions  found  made  con- 
cerning Deer  Island.    The  next  learned  of  it  is  from  the 
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journal  of  Governor  J ohn  Winthrop,  under  date  of  J an- 
uaiy  1634-5,  in  the  foUowing  words:  ^'In  the  eude  of 
this  monthe,  3  men  had  their  hoat  froze  vp  at  Bird 
Hand,  as  they  were  comliige  from  Deare  Hand,  so  as 
thej  were  compelled  to  lodge  there  all  night;  &  in  the 
morning  they  came  qy&f  the  Ice  to  Nodle's  He,  &  thence 
to  Molten^s  Point  in  Charles  towne^  &  thence  oyer  the 
Ice,  by  Mr.  Iloffe's,  to  Boston.  At  the  same  tyme  6 
others  were  kept  a  weeke  at  the  Govcrnour's  Garden; 
&  in  the  ende  gate  with  their  boat  to  Mattapan  Pointe; 
for,  neer  all  that  tyme,  there  was  no  open  place  betweene 
the  Garden  &  Boston,  neither  was  there  any  passage  at 
Chai'les  towne  for  2  or  3  daycs,  the  winde  about  the  ]N". 
W.  3  weekes,  w***  muche  snowe  &  extreme  frost"  The 
object  of  this  quotation  is  three-fold;  namely,  to  gire 
the  mention  of  Deer  Island,  to  show  that  what  is  now 
called  Bird  Island  Shoal  was  then  an  island  capable  of 
giving  hospitality,  and  lastly  to  exhibit  to  the  reader  the 
first  chronicled  account  of  the  earliest  known  fireezing 
oyer  of  Boston  Harbor.  The  harbor  was  firozen  also 
dnring  the  early  part  of  the  next  month,  a  fact  worthy 
of  being  kept  in  remembrance,  as  February  seems  to 
have  been  usually  the  favorite  month  for  this  occurrence. 
The  last  three  times  the  harbor  was  frozen  over  were 
abont  the  same  season  of  the  year,  in  1844, 1856  and  1857. 

At  this  time  Deer  Island  appears  to  have  been  of  no 
special  use  to  Boston,  except  for  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  to  procure  firewood  from;  for  on  the  twenty-eighth 
of  November,  1636,  an  order  was  passed  in  town  meet- 
ing, as  follows:  "Also  it  is  agreed  y*  y*  Inhabitants 
who  doe  want  wood,  shall  have  liberty  to  gett  for  their 
vse,  at  Deare  Island,  so  as  y*  they  psently  take  &  car- 
rye  away  what  they  doe  gett,  &  whatsoeQr  they  have 
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felled  there  to  be  at  liberty  for  others  to  take  away."  If 
good  old  Elder  Leverett  had  known  the  nuschief  that 

would  ensue  from  this  order,  it  is  very  questionable 
whether  he  would  have  penned  it  in  so  handsome  an 
Old  English  letter  npon  the  town  records  as  he  did  on 
this  occasion;  for  now  it  is  with  great  ^Ufficoity  that 
trees  can  be  made  to  grow  upon  the  island  on  account 
of  the  easterly  sea  Aviuds  whieh  are  so  unpropitious  to 
their  cultivation.  A  few  willows  and  silver-leaf  poplars, 
of  quite  recent  planting,  seem  only  to  have  fonnd  root- 
hold  npon  the  soil. 

At  last,  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  March,  1041,  an 
order  was  passed  by  the  town  authorizing  that  trespass- 
ing swine,  which  should  be  suffered  to  roam  about  the 
town  insnficiently  yoked,  and  goats  found  without  a 
keeper,  should  be  sentenced  to  Deer  Island  for  a  time. 
But  on  the  tenth  of  January,  1G41-2,  another  order  was 
passed  by  the  town,  more  in  accordance  with  the  way  ot 
•doing  things  now,  in  the  foUowing  words:  ^'It  is  or- 
dered that  Deare-Iland  shall  be  improved  for  the  main- 
tenance of  a  free  schoole  for  the  Towne,  and  such  other 
occasions  as  y*  townsmen  for  the  time  being  shall  think 
meet,  the  said  schoole  being  sufficiently  provided  for." 
Undoubtedly  Mr.  Daniel  Maud,  the  successor  of  Hr. 
Philemon  Pormort,  the  first  master  of  the  Latin  School, 
received  the  benefit  of  this  vote;  but  what  the  "other 
occasions  "  were,  and  whether  they  were  anything  like 
those  which  now  occur  annually  and  occasionally,  is 
entirely  unknown.  To  give  an  idea  of  what  the  income 
was  from  the  island,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say,  that  by 
the  records  it  appears,  that  before  the  thirty- fii'st  of 
January,  1641-2,  John  Etiggle  had  put  up  a  building 
upon  the  island,  probably  a  pound  for  the  swine  and 
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goatSy  for  which  he  was  to  receive  the  sum  of  £7  IBs. 
6d.,  and  that  an  order  was  passed  in  town  meeting  ^^that 

Capt.  Gibones  (who  had  undertaken  it),"  should  pay 
the  money  to  Kuggle,  and  should  let  it,  when  "  Capt, 
Gibones  should  be  repayed."  As  the  town  leased  the 
island  on  the  thirtieth  of  December,  1644,  to  James 
Peiiu  and  John  Oliver  for  three  years,  at  the  rate  of 
seven  pounds  a  year,  requiring  the  lessees  to  pay  Capt. 
Gibones  the  money  he  had  paid  Mr.  Bnggle,  it  is  pre- 
sumed that  the  school  must  have  had  an  income  during 
the  time  the  captain  occupied  it.  At  the  same  time  the 
island  was  leased  to  Elder  Penn  and  Mr.  Oliver,  liberty 
was  granted  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  to  cut  wood 
upon  it,  provided  that  they  carried  it  off,  or  set  it  on 
heaps  *^that  it  may  not  be  spoyled,  nor  hinder  the  feed 
of  cattell.'' 

At  the  expiration  of  the  last  mentioned  lease,  the 
island  was  let  to  Mr.  Edward  Bendall  for  the  term  of 
seven  years,  at  fourteen  pounds  per  annum,  for  the 
school's  use,  in  provision  and  clothing,  reserving  the 
right  for  the  inhabitants  to  cut  wood  for  their  own  use, 
"nott  bringing  a  draught  upon  y"  island  and  on  the 
twenty-sixth  of  February,  1648-9,  the  lease  was  ex- 
tended so  as  to  make  up  twenty-one  years,  he  to  leave 
at  the  end  of  his  term  a  supply  of  wood  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  one  tamily  forever,  and  also  what  fruit  ti'ees  he 
should  plant  there.  It  appears  also  by  the  town  records, 
that  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  April,  1655,  Mr.  Bendall 
had  not*  paid  his  rent,  as  the  constable  was  ordei*ed  to 
distrain  for  the  rent  due  the  town;  and  a  montli  later 
Mr.  James  Bill,  a  resident  of  the  neighboring  Point, 
was  debarred  from  cutting  any  more  wood,  as  there  only 
remained  enough  for  a  farm. 
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Subsequent  to  this^  John  Shaw  got  possesion  d 
the  lease  of  Deer  Island,  and  assigned  it  to  Sir  Thomas 

Temple,  and  the  town  confirmed  it  to  him  on  the  twenly- 
third  of  February,  16G2-3,  for  the  term  of  thirty-one 
years,  for  the  same  rent,  fourteen  pounds  a  year,  for  the 
use  of  the  free  school,  he  not  to  fell  any  timber  save 
what  shall  be  fbr  building,  fencing  and  jSrewood,  on  the 
island,  and  at  the  end  of  the  term  he  to  yield  up  all  the 
buildings  and  fencing.  On  the  twenty-eighth  of  the 
subsequent  September,  the  town  passed  a  yote  allowing 
Sur  Thomas  Temple  ^*  to  cleare  the  swamp  on  the  said 
island  of  all  timber  trees  whatever,  and  allsoe  what 
other  wode  is  vpon  the  said  island  excepting  some 
timber  trees,"  and  so,  probably,  came  to  an  end  all  the 
trees  which  formerly  grew  upon  the  island. 

Subsequent  to  the  last  date,  several  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Indians  laid  claim  to  Deer  Island  and  other  prop- 
erty. This  claim  was  met  in  a  conciliatory  manner  by 
the  townsmen  of  Boston,  who,  on  the  dghteenth  of 
June,  1684,  appointed  Mr,  Sunon  Lynde,  an  influential 
person,  to  arrange  with  the  Indians  and  purchase  their 
claim;  whereupon,  on  the  nineteenth  of  March,  1684-5, 
Charles  Josias,  alias  Wampatuck  (grandson  of  the  fa- 
mous Ohickatabot),  and  three  other  IncUans,  executed 
a  quitclaim  to  the  selectmen  of  the  tovm  of  the  property 
claimed,  including  the  island,  acknowledging  that  his 
graudl'ather  had,  about  fiily-fivc  years  previous,  sold  the 
property  in  question  to  the  English  planters  and  8et> 
tiers.  In  this  deed  Deer  Island  is  described  as  lying 
about  two  leagues  from  Boston,  between  "  Pudding  Gut 
and  the  Broad  Sound,"  and  containing  one  hundred  and 
sixty  or  two  hundred  ,  acres  of  land,  more  or  less.  At 
the  same  time  another  Indian,  David,  son  and  heir  of 
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Sagamore  George,  relinqiiished  the  right  which  he  had 
claimed  to  Deer  Island. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Samuel  Shrimpton,  an  extensive 
landholder,  had  become  possessed  of  Sir  Thomas  Tem- 
ple's lease,  and  on  the  twenly-fiflh  of  Maj,  soon  after 
the  ahove  described  transaction,  the  town  renewed  the 
lease  on  the  foi-mer  terms,  for  eighteen  3  ears  from  the 
first  of  March,  1G93-4,  he  having  paid  £19  to  the  sa- 
chem Josiah  and  the  other  Indians  for  ratifying  the 
andent  grant  of  Chickatabot  "Not  long  alter  this,  in 
1689,  the  intolerant  and  tronblesome  Sir  Edmund  An- 
dros,  who  unrightfully  held  the  position  of  Governor  of 
iNew  England,  caused  writs  to  be  issued  against  the 
tenant,  which  the  town  determined  to  resist;  and, 
finally,  the  nsnrper  having  been  seized  and  imprisoned, 
and  fortunately  the  revolution  occurring  in  Enghmd,  the 
Avhole  matter  ceased,  and  the  town  and  its  tenant  were 
left  in  quiet  possession  of  the  island,  which  the  town 
has  continued  to  hold,  without  further  hindrance,  until 
the  present  time. 

It  would  be  of  no  special  use  to  contmiie  further  the 
list  of  the  tenants  of  Deer  Island.  It  is  sullicient  that  ^ 
the  island  was  improTod  in  this  way  until  the  city  took 
possession  of  it,  in  the  summer  of  1847,  for  sanitary  pur- 
poses. One  more  quotation  from  the  early  records  of 
the  town  may,  however,  be  interesting,  as  it  bears  so 
strong  a  resemblance  to  what  actually  took  place  ex- 
actly one  hundred  and  thirty  years  later.  Chi  the  fif- 
teenth of  May,  1717,  at  a  public  meeting  of  the  towns- 
men, it  was  "  Voted,  That  the  Selectmen  be  imjiowered 
to  Lease  out  a  piece  of  Land  on  Dere  Island  not  Ex- 
ceeding one  acre,  for  a  term  not  exceeding  ninety -nine 
years,  to  be  improved  for  the  Erecting  an  Hospital  or 
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Pest  House  there  for  the  reccj)tion  &  eutertainm*  of 
Bick  persons  coming  from  beyond  the  Sea  and  in  order 
to  prevent  the  spreading  of  Infection."  Thia  was  the 
first  attempt  at  quarantine  in  Boston  harbor,  a  project 
which  was  not  coneammated  until  the  year  1737,  as  will 
be  mentioned  hereafter  in  the  description  of  Hainsford 
*  Island. 

Those  conversant  with  city  matters  will  remember 
that,  as  early  as  the  first  of  December,  1848,  a  portion 

of  the  inmates  of  the  House  of  Industry  at  South  Bos- 
ton were  removed  to  the  island,  that  a  large  bi  ick  build- 
ing was  erected  at  Deer  Island  previous  to  1853,  and 
•that  the  paupers  df  the  city  and  commonwealth  were 
soon  afterwards,  previous  to  the  twenty-fifth  of  Janu- 
ary, 18.>1,  I'omoved  to  it,  and  it  then  became  the  House 
of  Industry.  A  subsequent  change  in  the  policy  of  the 
State  with  reference  to  the  maintenance  of  its  paupers, 
in  1854,  relieved  the  city  from  a  large  part  of  its  burden 
in  this  respect;  and  thu  State  poor  were  taken  from  the 
institution,  ami  placed  iu  the  vax'ious  almshouses  provi- 
ded for  them  by  the  Commonwealth*  On  the  first  of 
July,  1858,  the  inmates  of  the  Bouse  of  Beformation, 
and  also  of  the  Almshonse  School  connected  with  it, 
wei  3  removed  to  the  i.shuid,  where  they  are  now  cared 
for  under  the  management  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
for  Public  Institutions.  The^  institutions  now  on  the 
island  are  distinguished  as  the  Almshouse,  House  of 
Industry  and  House  of  llcformation.  During  the  years 
18G8  and  1860,  appropriations  were  made  by  the  City 
Council  for  the  erection  of  a  building  for  a  farm  house, 
and  another  for  the  pauper  girls.  These  were  built  in 
the  year  1869,  and  have  remedied  a  great  want  that 
existed  in  the  department  of  public  institutions.  An 
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almshouse  for  the  adult  poor  will  undouhtedly  soon  be 

erected  on  a  site  near  the  boys'  an'd  girls'  scliools,  and 
then  the  charitable  institutions  on  the  island  will  be 
entirely  disconnected  with  the  reformatory. 

A  coninderable  portion  of  the  easterly  shore  of  this 
island  being  much  affected  by  the  beating  of  the  waves 
in  storms,  a  sea-wall  has  been  erected  there  for  its  • 
better  protection,  and  that  of  the  harbor,  which  is  much 
injured  by  the  washings  from  the  bluffs  of  this  and  other 
islands.  So  great  is  the  wear  from  the  headlands  of 
Deer  Island,  that  an  extensive  bar  has  been  created  l)y 
the  above-named  cause,  extending  a  very  considerable 
distance  from  its  northerly  point  towards  Gut  Plain 
npon  Point  Shirley,  and  another,  called  Fawn  Bar,  from 
its  eastern  head  towards  the  ledge  of  rocks  known  as 
the  Graves,  in  an  easterly  direction. 

Before  commencing  a  description  of  the  islands  on 
the  southerly  side  of  the  harbor,  it  will  be  best  to  return 
to  the  starting  pouit,  the  end  of  Long  Wharf,  and  take 
a  new  line  of  departure,  so  as  to  get  a  glance  of  the 
other  features  of  the  hai  bor,  so  necessary  for  a  correct 
knowledge  of  its  intricades. 
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GHANHXLB^  UFPEB  HTODUB,  AVO  0A8TLB  VSLAJSOk 

Sooth  Battery  Point  •  •  •  Fort  Point  and  Fort  Point  dttiinel  •  •  •  dtarl  by  Bon- 
ner, 1714  •  •  •  Dorchester  Old  Harbor  •  •  •  Dorchcstor  Bay  •  •  •  Qnlncy  Bay  •  •  • 
Other  small  Bays  •••  Glades  Cbaancl***  Upper  Middle  Shoal  ••  •  Cattle 
Islaud---  Castle  Island  aud  its  Boundaries  •••  Ancient  Fortltlcations  •  •  • 
Maverick's  Fort«"  Fort  Hill  Fort  •••  Attempt  to  locate  a  Fort  In  the 
Harbor  •  •  •  Moving  Fort  •  •  •  Fort  at  Castle  Island  undertaken,  1634  •  •  •  CapU 
JohiiBOiili  I>eM»lptlon  of  the  Fort  In  1664  •  •  •  Capt.  Kichard  Dnvenport  •  •  • 
C^L  Bofer  C9ap*>*  Captains  of  the  Foft  •••AJlUr  of  Uent.  Iforrle**- 
Caatle Uland  let  to  Capt.  Qlbbonin  16i8«**  Anlfal  of  LaTonr,  164S,  and 
Fright  of  the  Inhabitants. 

liEAViNO  again  the  easterly  end  of  Long  Wharf^  the 
reader  will  soon  find  himself  hi  the  stream  of  the  main 

ship  channel;  but  before  starting  down  the  harbor  to 
examiue  the  islands  on  the  southerly  side  of  this  chan- 
nely  it  will  be  well  to  take  some  little  notice  of  other 
matters  of  interest  as  they  come  in  due  conrse.   If  he 
turn  liis  eyes  to  the  southward,  to  the  neighborhood  of 
Bowe's  wharf,  the  next  just  south  of  India  wharf,  be 
will  see  what  was  known  in  olden  times  as  South 
Battery,  the  site  of  the  Old  Sconce  or  South  Battery  of- 
tentimes called  Fort  Point,  in  consequence  of  the  andent 
fortiiication  which  stood  upon  Fort  Hill,  just  inland  of 
it.  Leading  from  South  Bay,  which  lies  between  Boston 
I^ecky  the  Higidands,  Dorchester  and  South  Boston,  and 
probably  originating  ftom  the  smaU  brooto  which  nm 
mto  this  bay,  is  Fort  Point  Channel  (not  Fore  Point,  nor 
Foure  Points  Channel,  as  it  has  been  ire^uently  mis- 
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called),  which  empties  into  the  main  ahip  channel.  An 
excellent  mannscript  chart  of  this  channel,  by  John 

Bonner  in  1714,  probably  used  in  preparing  his  famous 
plan  of  the  town,  published  by  Mr.  Trice  in  1722,  is  pre- 
senred  in  the  archiyes  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Sodety,  and  an  exact  copy  of  it  has  heen  printed  for 
the  Society's  published  proceedings.  South  of  South  . 
Boston,  which  was  formerly  known  as  Dorchester 
Pointy  is  Old  Harbor,  separated  by  Savin  Hill  from  Dor- 
chester Bay,  still  farther  south,  and  the  recipient  of  the 
waters  of  Neponset  River;  and  to  the  southeast  of  this 
bay,  and  separated  from  it  by  Squantum,  an  interesting 
locality  belonging  to  Quincy,  is  Quiney  Bay,  into  which 
Black's  Creek  and  several  small  streams  empty.  Far- 
ther on,  east  of  this  hay  and  Hough's  Neck,  is  Quincy 
Town  River  Bay,  into  which  Weymouth  Fore  River 
flows,  havmg  its  origin  in  Monatoquot  River,  which  in 
its  turn  originates  from  the  confluence  of  Blue  Hill  and 
Crocbato  Bivers.  East  of  these,  Weymouth  and  Black 
Eiver,  Hingham  Harbor  and  "Weare  River  connect  with 
Boston  harbor. 

The  reader  is  now  in  a  fair  condition  to  proceed 
down  the  harbor;  therefore,  following  the  main  channel, 
and  pursuing  a  southeasterly  course  from  the  starting 
point,  and  leaving  to  the  left  Bird  Island  Shoal  and 
Governor's  Island,  and  Glades  Channel  runnuig  be- 
tween them  to  Bird  Island  Passage,  and  also  leaving  at 
the  right  the  Upper  Middle  Shoal,  he  will  And  himself  at 
Castle  Island,  about  two  and  one-half  miles  from  the 
point  of  departuie.  lu  form,  this  small  island  is  quite 
irregular,  resembling  as  much  as  anything  a  shoulder 
of  pork^  with  the  shank  southward.  At  its  north  the 
water  is  deep,  but  very  shoal  at  its  south  on  account  oi 
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the  flats.  Korth  of  it  is  Governor's  Island,  on  which  is 
Fort  Winthrop,  less  than  a  mile  distant;  northwest  is 

the  Upper  Middle  Shoal;  northeast,  the  Lower  Middle 
Shoal;  east,  President  Roads;  southeast,  Spectacle  Isl- 
and; south,  Thompson's  Island,  on  which  is  the  Farm 
School  for  hoys;  and  west.  South  Boston,  about  two- 
thirds  of  a  mile  in  distance.  The  island  contiuns,  by 
estimation,  about  eighteen  acres;  and  it  has  always  been 
retained  as  the  property  of  Massachusetts,  tlu'ough  it^ 
Colonial  and  Provincial  periods,  until  ceded  by  the  Com- 
monwealth, in  the  year  1798,  to  the  United  States,  by  an 
act  passed  the  twenty-fifth  of  June  of  that  year. 

The  forefathers,  while  in  England,  after  they  had 
resolved  to  move  the  company  to  JSTew  England,  among 
their  earliest  considerations  took  counsel  about  fortify- 
ing the  place  to  which  they  were  about  to  go  against 
hostile  encroachments.  It  therefore  appears  that  at  a 
General  Court  of  the  Governor  and  Company,  held  at 
the  house  of  the  Deputy  Governor,  on  Thursday,  the 
fifteenth  of  October,  1629,  for  the  purpose  of  settling 
the  trade  in  New  England  upon  transferring  the  govern- 
ment thither,  after  long  consideration  and  debate,  it 
was  determined,  among  other  unportant  matters,  that 
for  the  charge  of  ffortyficaoons,  the  Companyes  ioynt 
stock  to  beare  the  one  halfe,  and  the  planters  to  defi*ay 
the  other,- viz,  for  ordnance,  niimition,  powder,  &e:  but 
for  labourers  in  building  ilbrts,  &c,  all  men  to  bee  em- 
ployed in  an  equall  pporcon,  accordmg  to  the  nomb' 
of  men  vpon  the  planta65n,  and  soe  to  continue  vntil 
such  fitt  and  neccssiurie  works  bee  finished." 

Yery  soon  after  the  settlement  of  Boston,  the  civil 
authorities  began  to  consider  the  same  question.  Mr. 
Samuel  Maverick  protected  himself  on  N'oddle's  Island 
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as  early  as  the  year  1630,  by  a  small  breastwork  with 
four  guns;  and  Fort  Hill,  in  Boston,  bad  fortifications 
built  upon  it  as  early  as  1632 ;  for  on  the  third  of  Sep- 
tember, 163^1:,  Mr.  John  Samfbrd  was  chosen  cannoneer 
for  the  fort  at  Boston,  and  an  order  was  passed  by  the 
General  Court  of  the  Colony,  ^  That  for  two  yeares  ser- 
vice  that  hee  hath  already  done  att  the  said  ITort,  &  for 
one  yeare  more  hee  shall  doe,  to  be  accompted  from  this 
day,  hee  shall  have  allowed  him  out  of  the  treasury  the 
sum  of  xx^i." 

The  fortification  on  the  peninsula  not  being  consid- 
ered sufficient,  the  question  of  erecting  defences  in  the 
harbor  was  soon  mooted;  and  the  first  absolute  move- 
ment which  led  to  the  establishment  of  one  at  Castle 
Island  is  thus  chronicled  by  Governor  John  Winthrop 
in  his  valuable  jounial,  under  date  of  the  twenty-first 
of  February,  1632-3,  in  the  following  words:  "The 
Govern'  &  4  of  the  Assistants,  with  3  of  the  Minist's, 
&  others,  about  26  in  all,  went  in  3  boats  to  view 
Nantaskott,  the  winde  TV.,  faire  weather;  but  the  winde 
arose  at  TV",  so  strong,  &  extreme  colde,  that  they 
were  kept  there  2  nights,  being  forced  to  lodge  vpon  the 
ground,  in  an  open  cottage  vpon  a  little  olde  strawe, 
which  they  pulled  from  the  thatche.  Their  vlctnalls 
allso  grew  shorte,  so  as  they  were  forced  to  eate  musldes, 
yet  they  were  very  weary,  &  came  all  sale  home  the  3: 
daye  after,  throughe  the  Lord's  spcc'lle  providence. 
Vpon  view  of  the  place,  it  was  agreed  by  all,  that  to 
buHd  a  forte  there  would  be  of  too  great  charge,  is  of 
little  vse;  where^q:)on  the  planting  of  that  place  was  de- 
ferred." Whether  or  not  the  authorities  thought  best 
to  erect  a  regular  fort  is  not  known,  but  on  the  fourth 
of  March,  1633-4,  the  court  voted,    a  moveing  ffort  to 
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bee  builte,  40  ffoote  longe  &  21  ffoote  wide  for  defence 
of  this  oolony,"  and  for  the  purpose  £14^  and  <^  1100 
four-Inch  plank"  were  ''given  and  pronused."  "What 
was  accomplished  by  the  last  mentioned  vote  and  sub- 
scription remains  unknown,  although  it  appeai*s  that  a 
Mr.  StcYens  was  to  superintend  the  work  for  £10. 
Whatever  was  donoi  it  is  certain  that  on  the  four- 
teenth of  the  subsequent  May,  the  Court  appointed 
Mr.  Thomas  Beecher,  Mr.  William  Pierce  and  Robert 
Moulton  a  committee  to  treat  with  Mr.  Stevens  and 
Mr.  Mayhew  about  building  it;  and  that  is  the  last 
that  is  known  of  the  undertaking. 

Xot  satisfied  with  the  failures  above  recited,  it  ap- 
pears that  another  party,  consisting  of  very  nearly  the 
same  persons  that  went  to  I^antasket,  made  another  at- 
tempt on  the  twen1y«ninth  of  Julj^  1634,'  about  a  year 
and  a  half  later;  for  Mr.  Winthrop  relates  as  follows: 
"The  Govern'  &  Council,  &  diverse  of  the  Miiirs,  & 
others,  mett  at  Castle  Hand,  &  there  agreed  vpon  erects 
ing  2  platformes  &  one  small  fortification  to  secure  them 
bothe,  &  for  the  present  furtherance  of  it  they  agreed  to 
laye  out  5li  a  man  till  a  rate  might  be  made  at  the  next 
Gen"  Court.  The  Deputye,  Roger  Ludlow,  was  chosen 
overseer  of  this  worke."  This  committee  did  the  busi* 
ness,  for,  on  the  third  of  September  following,  the  G^- 
eral  Court  ordered,  "  That  there  should  be  a  plattforme 
made  on  the  noilh-east  syde  of  Castle  Ileland,  &  an  house 
built  on  the  topp  of  the  hill  to  defend  the  said  platt- 
forme;" and  Captains  John  Underbill,  Daniel  Patricli^ 
John  Mason,  William  Trask  and  Kathaniel  Turner,  and 
Lieutenants  Robert  Foakes-  and  Richard  Morris  were 
chosen  as  a  committee  to  fix  u^^on  the  place  for  the  fort 
and  lay  out  the  work.   To  show  its  earnestness  in  this 
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endeavor,  the  General  Conrt  passed  a  vote  on  the  fourth 

of  March,  lG3.l:-5,  "That  the  iroi  t  alt  Castle  Ilancl,nowe 
begun,  shalbe  fully  pfected,  the  ordnance  mounted,  & 
euiy  other  thing  aboute  it  ffinished,  before  any  other 
ffortiiieaoon  be  further  proceeded  in." 

Captain  Edward  eTohnson,  of  "Wobum,  in  his  ""Won- 
der-Working Providence  of  Sions  Saviour,"  piinted 
in  the  year  1654,  thus  speaks  of  the  fort  on  Castle 
Island:  — 

"There  was  a  castle  built  on  an  Island,  upon  the 

passage  into  Massachusetts  Bay,  wholly  built  at  first  by 
the  country  in  general,  but  by  reason  the  country  af- 
fords no  lime,  but  what  is  burnt  of  oyster  shels,  it  fell  to 
decay  in  a  few  years  after,  which  made  many  of  the 
Towns  that  lay  out  of  the  defence  thereof  to  desert  it, 
although  their  safety  (under  God),  was  much  involved 
in  the  constant  repair  and  well  managing  thereof;  here- 
upon the  next  six  Towns  take  upon  them  to  rebuild  it  at 
their  proper  cost  and  charges,  the  rest  of  the  country 
upon  the  fmisliing  thereof  gave  them  a  small  matter 
toward  it^  upon  this  there  was  a  captain  ordained,  and 
put  in  possession  thereof  by  the  country,  having  a 
yearly  stipend  allowed  him  and  his  souldiers,  which  he  is  ' 
to  keep  in  a  constant  readiness  upon  the  Island,  being 
about  eight  acres  of  ground.  The  castle  is  built  on  the 
northeast  of  the  Island,  upon  a  rising  hill,  very  advanta- 
geous to  make  many  shot  at  such  ships  as  shall  offer  to 
enter  the  harbor  without  their  good  leave  and  liking; 
the  commander  of  it  is  one  Captain  Davenport,  a  man 
approved  for  his  faithfulness,  courage,  and  skill;  the 
master  cannoneer  is  an  active  engineer;  also  the  castle 
hath  cost  about  four  thousand  pounds,  yet  are  not  this 
poor  pilgrim  people  weary  of  maintaining  it  in  good  re- 
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pair;  it  is  of  very  good  use  to  awe  any  insolent  persons, 
that  putting  confidence  in  their  ships  and  sails,  shall 
ofFer  any  injury  to  the  people,  or  eonteinn  their  gov- 
ernment, and  they  have  eertaiii  si;^nals  of  alarums 
which  suddenly  spread  through  the  whole'  country." 

Captain  Hoger  Clap,  who  commanded  the  fort 
twenty-one  years,  from  1GG.3  to  1G8G,  gives  the  follow- 
ing deseription  of  the  fort  previous  to  his  leaving  it:— 
I  will  inform  you  that  God  stirred  up  his  poor  ser- 
vants to  use  means  in  their  beginning  for  their  preser- 
vation; though  a  low  and  weak  jieople,  yet  a  willing 
people  to  lay  out  their  estates  for  the  defence  of  them- 
selves and  others.  They  having  Mends  in  divers  places 
who  thought  it  best  for  our  safety  to  build  a  fort  upon 
the  island  now  called  Castle-Island;  at  first  they  built  a 
castle  with  mud- walls,  which  stood  divers  years:  First 
Gapt.  Simkins  was  commander  thereof,  and  after  him, 
Lieut.  Monish  [Morris],  for  a  little  space.  When  the 
mud-walls  failed,  it  was  bmlt  again  with  pine  trees  and 
earth;  and  Capt.  Davenport  was  commander.  When 
that  decayed,  which  was  within  a  little  tiuie,  there  was  a 
small  castle  built  with  brick  walls,  and  had  three  rooms 
in  it;  a  dwelling  room  below,  a  lodging  room  over  it,  the 
gun  room  over  that,  wherein  stood  b\x  very  good  Saker 
guns,  and  over  it  upon  the  top  three  lesser  guns.  All 
the  time  of  our  weakness,  God  was  pleased  to  give  us 
peace,  until  the  wars  with  the  Dutch  in  Charles  n.'s 
time.  At  that  time  our  works  were  very  weak,  and  in- 
telligence came  to  us  that  Durother  [De  Ruithier],  a 
Dutch  commander  of  a  Sfpiadrou  of  ships,  was  in  the 
West-Indies,  and  did  intend  to  visit  us;  whereupon  our 
Battery  also  was  repaired,  wherein  are  seven  good  guns. 
But  in  the  very  time  of  this  report,  in  July,  1665,  Qod 
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was  pleased  to  send  a  giieTOUS  storm  of  thunder  & 
ligliteiimgy  which  did  some  hmt  at  Boston,  and  struck 
dead  here  at  the  Castle-Island  that  worthy  renowned 

Captain  Richard  Davenport;  npon  which  the  General 
Court  in  Aug.  10th  following,  appointed  another 
[Boger  Clap,  himself]  Captain  in  the  room  of  him  that 
was  slain.  But  hehold  God  wrought  for  us;  for  al- 
though Durother  intended  to  come  here,  yet  God  hy 
contrary  winds  kept  him  out ;  so  he  went  to  !N^ewfound- 
land,  and  did  great  spoil  there.  And  again  when 
danger  grew  on  us  hy  reason  of  the  late  wars  with 
HoUand,  God  permitted  our  Castle  at  that  very  time 
to  he  hurnt  down;  which  was  on  the  21st  day  of 
March  1672-3:  But  gtill  God  was  pleased  to  keep  this 
place  in  safety;  the  Lord  enlarge  our  hearts  unto  thank- 
fulness.'' 

Ca])tain  Clap's  description  may  be  correct  in  general, 
but  he  certainly  erred  in  his  names  of  persons  men- 
tioned. The  Lieutenant  Monish,  who,  he  says,  suc- 
ceeded Captfun  Simpkins,  was  lieutenant  Richard  Mor- 
ris, and  he  succeeded  Captain  Edward  Gibbons  on  the 
third  of  March,  1G35-G,  Gibbons  having  probal^ly  suc- 
ceeded Captain  !N^icholas  Simpkins.  By  the  Dutchman, 
whom  he  called  Durother,  he  prohahly  meant  De  Bui- 
thier,  or  De  Buiter,  a  noted  naval  commander  of  that 
time. 

The  colonial  records  abound  in  votes  for  the  im- 
pressment of  men  to  work  on  the  fort,  and  on  the  third 
of  Novemher,  1635-6,  an  order  was  passed  hy  the  Gen- 
eral Court,  requiring  six  towns,  Dorchester,  Roxbury, 

Boston,  Newton,  Watertown  and  Charlcstown,  to  jiro- 
vide  each  two  men  weekly  to  work  at  the  fort,  and  these 
were  to  he  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  colony. 
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These  towns,  though  sometimes  remiss,  performed  the 
task  reqnired  of  them,  and  in  dne  time  tlie  fort  was 
completed,  and  supplied  with  the  proper  ordnance, 
munitions,  and  garrison.  But  this  did  not  last  long; 
for  the  sham-built  fort  soon  fell  to  decay,  and  the 
General  Court  became  discouraged  about  it. 

From  what  has  l)een  said  above,  it  would  appear  that 
Captain  Nicholas  Simpkins  was  the  commander  of  the 
fort  from  the  time  it  was  built  until  1635,  when  he  gave 
displeasure  to  the  General  Court  by  a  remissness  in  his 
accounts,  and  was  removed  and  the  place  «^iven  to  Lieu- 
cenant  Edward  Gibbons,  who  in  his  turn  was  dismissed 
the  next  year,  and  Lieutenant  Kichard  Morris  appointed 
to  his  place.  Morris  was  not  more  successful  than  his 
predecessors,  for  he  fell  into  difficulty  about  the  red 
cross  in  the  country's  colors,  as  our  fathers  at  that  time 
trained  under,  and  gave  allegiance  to  the  English  jack, 
although  Captain  Endioott  considered  it  heathenish; 
and,  not  long  after  his  appointment,  giving  support  to 
Mrs.  Ann  Hutchinson  in  her  theological  quarrels,  he 
was  disarmed  in  November,  1637,  and  banished  from  the 
colony  in  September,  1638,  to  Bev.  Mr.  Wheelwright's 
settlement  at  Exeter,  New  Hampshire;  and  Captam 
Robert  Sedgwick  was  ordered  to  take  charge  of  the 
castle  in  his  stead,  in  June,  1611.  In  the  interim,  there 
probably  was  no  official  commander. 

During  the  administration  of  Lieutenant  Mocris,  an 
affair  took  place  which  so  clearly  illustrates  the  manner 
of  doing  things  in  the  olden  time,  that  a  narration  of  it 
is  taken  from  Governor  Winthrop's  journal,  as  printed  by 
his.  learned  commentator,  Hon.  James  Savage,  the  orig- 
inal of  this  part  of  the  journal  having  been  destroyed  by 
fire:  "Three  ships  arrived  here  from  Ipswich  with  three 
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hundred  and  sixty  passengers.  The  last  being  loath 
to  come  to  an  anchor  at  Castle  Island,  though  hailed  by 
the  castle  boat,  and  required,  etc.,  the  gunner  made  a 

shot,  intending  to  shoot  before  her  for  a  warning,  but 
the  powder  in  the  touchhole  being  wet,  and  the  ship 
having  fresh  way  with  wind  and  tide,  the  shot  took 
place  in  the  shrouds,  and  killed  a  passenger,  an  honest 
man.  The  next  day  the  governor  charged  an  inquest, 
and  sent  them  aboard  with  two  of  the  magistrates  (one 
of  them  beuig  deputed  coroner),  to  take  view  of  the 
dead  body,  and  who,  having  all  the  evidence,  etc.,  found 
that  he  came  to  his  death  by  the  providence  of  G^od." 
Tliis  verdict  of  the  jury  of  inquest  imdoubtedly  gave 
great  satisfaction  to  Lieutenant  Morris  and  his  gimner, 
and  perhaps  to  the  staid  townsmen  of  Boston;  but  it 
probably  proved  of  no  great  account  to  the  poor  fellow 
who  had  been  sent  to  his  long  home,  or  to  the  fellow-pas- 
sengers, who  were  obliged  to  abide  by  it,  and  be  thank- 
ful that  they  had  escaped  a  similar  providence. 

On  the  twelfth  of  March,  1637-6,  the  fortification 
gave  so  little  promise  to  the  Colonial  Legislature  that 
the  authorities  came  to  the  conclusion  to  abandon  the 
design,  and  therefore  authorized  a  committee  to  remove 
the  ammunition  therefrom,  and  dispose  of  what  else  they 
deemed  fit;  but  on  the  second  of  the  May  following,  so 
much  of  this  determination  was  reconsidered  as  to  al- 
low private  individuals  to  man  and  maintain  the  fort,  if 
they  would  satisfy  the  court  within  eight  days  that  they 
would  do  so.  These  undertakers  must  have  done  some- 
thing, for  they  kept  the  fort  along  a  few  years,  getting 
at  one  time  a  hundred  pounds  from  the  colony,  and  at 
another  time  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  this  last 
amount  for  bnilding  a  house  and  repairing  the  batteries, 
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and  also  a  grant  to  take  wood  from  the  islands  in  the 
harbor.  I^otwithstanding  these  efforts,  the  fort  went  to 
decay,  insomuch  that  on  the  tenth  of  May,  1643,  orders 
were  given  for  the  removal,  within  two  months,  of  the 
ammunition  and  ordnance,  which  were  to  be  distributed 
to  Charlestown,  Cambridge  and  Ipswich,  and  a  commit- 
tee was  appointed  ''to  let  the  iland  as  they  can  yearly.'' 
In  this  they  succeeded,  for  on  the  seventh  of  September 
following,  "  the  Court  gave  Castle  Iland  &  the  house 
there  to  Capt.  Gibons,  unlesse  it  bee  implied  to  publiq 
use  for  fortification  at  any  time  hereafter." 

The  inhabitants  of  Boston,  as  well  as  their  Governor, 
were  very  much  alarmed,  on  the  fourth  of  June,  1643, 
by  the  arrival  in  the  harbor  of  a  ship  of  one  hundred 
and  forty  tons,  having  on  board  the  same  number  of 
persons.  The  Grovemor  and  his  family  were  on  their  ' 
island  when  Mr.  La  Tour  came  up  the  harbor  in  bis 
ship.  The  neighboring  towns  of  Boston  and  Charles- 
town  betook  them  to  their  arms,  and  three  shallops 
with  armed  men  went  forth  to  meet  the  Governor, 
and  to  guard  him  to  his  house  in  town.  The  Grovernor, 
in  his  journal,  says :  "  But  here  the  Lord  gave  us  occa- 
sion to  notice  our  weakness,  etc.,  for  if  La  Tour  had 
been  illmindcd  towards  us,  he  bad  such  an  opportunity 
.as  we  hope  neither  he  nor  any  other  shall  ever  have  the 
like  again;  for  coming  to  our  castle  and  saluting  it, 
there  was  none  to  answer  him,  for  the  last  Court  had 
given  orders  to  have  the  Castle-Island  deserted,  a  great 
part  of  the  work  being  fallen  down,  &c.,  so  as  he  might 
have  taken  all  the  ordnance  there.  Then  having  the 
Governor  and  his  family,  and  Ca|)tain  Gibbon's  wife,  . 
etc.,  in  his  power,  he  might  have  gone  and  spoiled  Bos- 
ton, and  having  so  many  men  ready,  they  might  have 
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taken  two  ships  in  the  harbor,  and  gone  away  without 
danger  or  resistance.*  This  fright  produced  a  good 

effect  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighboring  towns, 
if  it  did  not  upon  the  General  Court,  and  measures 
were  very  soon  afterwards  taken  for  renewing  the 
fortliications  at  Castle  Island,  as  wiU  be  seen  in  the 

next  chapter. 
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CASTLE  ISLAND  AND  FOET  tNDEPENDENCE. 

castle  Island  contiDaed**«Bestofattoii  of  the  Castle  in  1644*-  SizTMras  ts 
Bepair  It  at  their  own  Expense  •  •  •  Small  Annual  Alloivanoe  for  its  Msint^ 
nance  •••Appropriation  Ibr  securing  Bird  Islaod  Passage  •••Ideat.Blcbud 

Davenport  appointed  Commander  In  1645  ...  English  Colors  to  be  dlspli^ 
from  the  Castle,  In  1G61  • . .  Small  additional  Fort  erected  in  ir>o3  •  •  •  Death 
of  Captain  Davenport  in  lOG.'* . . .  Appoiutiuent  of  Capt.  Roger  Clap  •  •  •  The 
Carttlo  burnt  in  1673  •  •  •  Iinnu'diat cly  repaired  •  •  •  Resignation  of  Capt.  Ciap 
in  168G,  and  Capt.  John  Pipon  appointed  in  his  place  •  •  •  Captain  John  Fair* 
weather •••  Commanders  daring  the  Provincial  Period"*  Castle  WOUtm 
bnlit  in  1701,  by  CoL  Bomer-*OU  Inscription •••Pownal*8  Picture 
Wharves  bnlit  In  1720  •  •  •  New  llatteiy,  1786  •  •  •  Governor  Belcher's  Pow- 
wow •••Form  and  AppearuMse  of  the  Ca8Ue*-*I>estraeti(m  of  the  Culls 
in  1776  •  •  -  Castle  Rebuilt  and  called  Fort  Independence  -  •  •  Used  for  Convicts, 
1785  to  1708  •  •  •  Used  as  a  State  Prison,  1785  to  1W05  •  -  -  Island  ceded  to  the 
Ignited  States  in  1708  ...New  Fort  •••  Topography  of  the  Island  •••Old 
Block  House,  Sliirlry's  Battery  ...  Site  of  the  Old  Castle  •..  TJie  Ma«" 
file  Duel  iu  1617  .  • .  Old  Memorial  Stone  •  •  •  Muw  Graveyard. 

Ix  eoiiscqiience  of  the  fright  caused  by  the  arrival  of 
La  Tour  in  Jime,  1643|  the  inhabitants  of  Boston  and 
the  neighboring  towns  began  seriously  to  think  of  the 
importance  of  having  the  Castle  restored  and  garri- 
soned; therefore  certain  men  from  each  of  the  to^VBS 
were  chosen  to  take  the  subject  into  consideration,  and 
for  this  purpose  they  held  a  meeting  in  Boston,  where  it 
was  proposed  that,  as  the  colony  was  weary  of  maintain- 
ing the  Castle,  the  neiglil)oring  towns  should  repair  and 
maintain  the  same  at  their  own  proper  charge.  But 
here  a  new  difficulty  arose,  as  to  how  it  could  be  done 
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without  giving  offence  to  the  General  Courts  which  had 
ordered  its  abandonment.    Fortunately,  five  of  the 

neighboring  Indian  Sac-hems,  Wossamogon,  !Xashowa- 
non,  Cutshamaclie,  Maseaaoiuet  and  Squa  Saehim,  about 
that  time  came  to  the  determination  of  voluntarily  sub- 
mitting themselves  to  Massachusetts,  and  *  of  coming 
under  the  colonial  government,  as  Pumham  and  Sacono- 
noco  had  done  somcthne  before ;  and,  therefore,  it  be- 
came necessary  to  hold  a  session  of  the  General  Court. 
Taking  advantage  of  this  necessity,  six  towns,  Boston, 
Gharlestown,  Koxbury,  Dorchester,  Cambridge,  and 
Watcrtown,  appointed  a  committee,  who  advised  with 
the  governor  and  several  of  the  magistrates,  who  en- 
couraged them  to  go  on,  as  did  also  the  ministers  and 
elders  of  the  churches,  and  they  petitioned  the  General 
Court  to  do  something  about  repairing  and  carrying  on  the 
fortihcation.  But  it  was  all  to  no  purpose ;  and  they  were 
obliged  to  ask  for  liberty  to  do  it  at  their  own  expense  and 
charge.  Even  in  this  laudable  and  liberal  endeavor  the 
towns  were  seriously  opposed  by  some  of  the  country 
members;  for  the  Court  thought  that  it  would  be  too 
great  a  charge,  that  it  could  aflbrd  but  little  help 
against  a  strong  enemy,  and  that  if  the  fort  were  recon- 
structed and  manned,  there  was  still  another  passage  by 
Bird  Island  which  could  be  used  by  inimical  vessels  in 
coming  up  to  the  town.  Xevertheless,  after  a  great 
deal  of  persuasion,  the  towns  prevailed,  and  the  follow- 
ing order  was  passed  by  the  Gkneral  Court  on  the 
seventh  of  March,  1643-4:  ^^It  is  ordered,  that  it  ehalbee 
lawfull  for  the  inhabitants  of  tlie  towncs  w^in  the  Bay, 
or  any  convenient  number  of  them,  to  ereet  a  fortification 
upon  the  Castle  Band,  such  as  the  j^nt  time  &  their  abil- 
ities will  give  liberty  and  oportunity  imto,  &  to  repair 
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the  batteries  therCi  or  any  of  them,  &  to  maintaine  the 
same,  &  to  keepe  such  garrison  there,  as  the  necessary 
defence  of  the  place  shall  reqnire;  and  that  thej  shall 

have  liberty  to  take  back  unto  the  said  iland  such  ordi- 
nance  &  a  munition  as  was  lately  fetched  from  thence,  or 
80  much  therieof  as  they  shall  make  nse  of,  any  former 
order  to  the  contrary  notmthstanding.''  At  the  same 
time  the  Court  promised,  that  when  the  towns  should 
have  repaii'cd  the  batteries  and  mounted  the  ordnance, 
and  also  erected  a  fortification  of  stone,  timber,  and 
earth,  fifly  feet  square  within  the  walls,  which  were  to 
be  ten  feet  thick  and  of  proportionable  height,  one  hun- 
dred pounds  per  annum  should  be  allowed  for  the  main- 
tenance thereof.  The  Court  also  allowed  another  one 
hundred  pounds  for  securing  the  Bird  Island  Passage, 
to  be  paid  when  both  of  the  works  should  be  completed. 
Yet  the  worthy  magistrates  and  deputies  (or,  as  they 
would  probably  be  called  now,  senators  and  representa- 
tiyes)  further  took  order,  "that  notwithstanding  the 
charge  to  bee  defrayed  by  the  townes  in  the  Bay,  yet 
the  said  fortifications  to  bee  still  accounted  to  belong  to 
the  country,  &  this  Cort,  or  the  councell  of  warr,  from 
time  to  time  to  have  the  command  &  disposal  thereof, 
as  occasion  shall  require;"  and  it  was  ordered  that  five 
barrels  of  powder,  and  a  proper  proportion  of  shot, 
•  should  1)0  allowed  for  the  present  to  the  Castle,  to  bo 
spent  for  the  defence  of  the  place  and  the  ordinary  sal- 
utation of  ships.  The  Court,  however,  condescended  to 
allow  the  towns  to  appoint  a  commander  for  the  time 
being,  who  was  to  observe  the  instructions  which  should 
be  given  him  with  his  commission.  This  document, 
which  is  given  in  full  in  the  old  records,  is  a  rare  bit  of 
composition,  and  g^ves  a  good  idea  of  the  old  times. 
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From  what  appears  in  the  colonial  records,  the  Court 
tmdonbtedly  signified  to  the  towns  a  desire  that  Mr. 

Thomas  Coy  t more,  of  Charlestown,  should  be  appointed 
the  coinmandcr,  as  an  order  was  passed  on  the  twen- 
tieth of  Maj,  1644,  there  being  as  yet  no  person  ap- 
pointed for  that  place,  that  if  the  towns  agreed  to 
appoint  him,  he  should  be  accepted.  But  it  do<.8  not 
appear  that  he  was  appointed,  as  the  position  was 
offered  to  Lieutenant  Eichard  Davenport  on  the  thir- 
teenth of  the  following  l^ovember,  who  accepted  it  sub-, 
sequently,  and  who  was  commissioned  in  July,  1645. 
At  the  time  of  the  appointment  of  Lieutenant  Daven- 
port, iiily  pounds  were  appropriated  for  his  house,  and 
subsequently  one  hundred  for  the  fort,  and  twenty  for  a 
boat,  and  the  five  towns  (omitting  Watertown  from  the 
bix  which  undertook  the  rej^airiiig  the  fort)  were  to 
support  him.  Before  accepting  the  great  responsibility, 
lieutenant  Davenport  proposed  seventeen  questions  to 
the  Court,  which  were  duly  answered.  He  was  told 
that  his  garrison  should  eonsbt  of  twenty  men  for  eight 
months  in  the  summer  season,  and  ten  men  for  the  win- 
ter, commencing  on  the  first  of  ^November;  that,  as  no 
constant  minister  is  to  be  expected,  and  the  Lord  hav- 
ing fhnushed  lum  with  able  gifts,  he  is  to  take  care  of 
the  garrison  as  his  own  family,  only  that  one-half  in 
turns  can  come  up  to  town  on  the  Lord's  day,  and  he 
himself  every  other  Sunday ;  that  ho  should  have  one- 
third  of  the  island  for  his  own  use,  one-tenth  for  his 
gunner,  and  the  remainder  for  the  garrison;  that  he 
should  send  a  boat  to,  and  examine,  every  ship  that  ap- 
proached the  town;  that  he  could  cut  wood  from  any  of 
the  islands  not  disposed  of;  and  that  all  trading  vessels 
should  have  leave  to  come  and  depart  unmolested. 
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The  repairing  of  the  Castle  seems  to  have  been  at- 
tended with  great  difficulty.   The  towns  neighboring  to 

Boston,  notwithstanding  their  groat  desire  that  the  for- 
tiiicalious  should  be  rebuilt,  were  very  remiiss  in  I'urnish- 
ing  their  part  of  the  labor  and  supplies,  and  were  fre- 
quently compelled  to  do  their  duty  by  the  constables  on 
orders  of  the  General  Court.  Boston  was  not  quite  so 
remiss  as  the  other  towns,  as  on  the  tenth  of  Januar}', 
1643-4,  it  agreed  to  provide  all  the  timber  and  lay  it  in 
its  form  for  the  work  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  in  case  the 
other  towns  would  go  on  with  their  shares  of  the  work; 
and  at  the  same  time  it  oil'ered  inducements  lor  ten  fam- 
ilies to  reside  upon  Castle  Island.  But  notw  ithstanding 
all  this,  Boston  was  ahnost  as  negligent  in  its  duties 
towards  the  Cnstle  as  were  the  other  towns,  and  fines 
were  exacted  and  impressments  continually  made  for  the 
furtherance  of  the  work.  On  the  twentynseventh  of 
October,  16^,  Loveil's  Island  was  granted  in  perpetuity 
to  the  town  of  Charlestown,  reserving  a  privilege  for 
the  garrison  of  the  Castle  to  cut  off  one-half  of  the 
wood  as  shoidd  be  needed  for  fuel  and  other  economical 
purposes  upon  the  Island. 

Things  seem,  after  this,  to  have  gone  on  at  the  Cas- 
tle after  a  fashion,  for  the  General  Court  passed  the 
following  order  on  the  seventh  of  May,  1G51:  "For- 
asmuch as  this  Courte  conceives  the  old  English  colours 
now  vsed  by  the  Parliament  of  England  to  be  a  neces- 
sary badge  of  distinction  betwext  the  English  &  other 
nations  in  all  places  of  the  world,  till  the  State  of  Eng- 
land shall  alter  the  same,  which  w^e  much  desire,  we 
being  of  the  same  nation,  hath  therefore  ordered,  that 
the  Capt  of  the  Castle  shall  psently  advance  the  af- 
foresaid  colours  of  England  vppon  the  Castle  vppon  all 
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necessary  occasions."  Even  in  this  order  the  old 
enmily  to  the  red  cross  shows  itself^  and  a  wish  is  ex- 
pressed that  the  symhol  may  he  changed;  and  probahly 

it  was  hoped  that  the  new  state  of  things,  which  had 
arisen  on  the  murder  of  King  Charles,  w^ould  bring  it 
abont.  Undoubtedly  Captain  Dayenport  had  great  re- 
luctance in  seeing  the  cross  in  the  old  standard  waving 
over  his  fort;  for  he,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  Endi- 
cott's  tool  in  cutting  the  cross  out  of  the  colors,  while 
he  was  an  ensign  at  Salem,  in  1634.  Davenport  perpet- 
uated the  remembrance  of  this  affisiir  in  his  family,  by 
naming  a  daughter,  bom  shortly  after,  Traecross  Da- 
venport. About  this  time  the  armament  and  military 
property  of  the  fort  consisted  of  six  murtherers,  two 
boats  and  a  drum,  and  two  muskets  and  a  suitable  num- 
ber of  pikes  for  each  soldier.  Occasionally  committees 
were  appointed  to  visit  the  Castle  and  make  repairs ;  and 
on  the  thirtieth  of  August,  1653,  tlie  General  Court, 
thinking  it  necessary  that  something  must  be  done 
towards  repairing  the  fortificationSi  passed  an  order 
that  a  small  fort  should  be  erected  there,  at  a  cost  not 
exceeding  three  hundred  pounds.  In  Octol)er,  1654,  a 
committee  reported  that  one  of  the  boats  had  been  lost 
and  the  drum  spoiled,  but  not  OMring  to  the  neglect  of 
the  captain.  On  the  twenty-eighth  of  January,  1655-6, 
the  town  of  Boston  lent  the  captain  of  the  Castle  a 
great  bell,  probably  the  mate  to  the  one  lent  to  the  un- 
dertakers of  the  conduit  in  Union  street,  the  same  hav- 
ing been  given  to  the  town  by  Caption  Cromwell.  This 
looks  a  little  as  though  things  were  improving  at  the 
Castle;  and  the  idea  is  confirmed  by  the  record  that 
another  attempt  to  iinish  and  equip  the  Castle  was  made 
the  next  May. 
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In  November,  1659,  an  order  was  passed  by  the 
G^eral  Court  to  pay  Captain  Davenport  £40  Qs,  8(2.,  a 
bill  of  charge  for  repairing  the  new  Castle.    This  may 

have  had  reference  to  the  small  fort  erected  under  the 
order  passed  in  August,  1653.  Things  went  along  at 
the  Castle  pretty  much  in  this  manner  until  the  fifteenth 
of  July,  1665y  when  Captaui  Davenport  was  killed  by 
lightning,  he  at  the  time  lying  upon  his  bed  in  a  room 
next  to  that  which  contained  the  powder.  It  appears 
he  had  become  fatigued  with  labor,  and  had  lain  down 
to  rest.  Three  or  more  people  were  injured  at  the  time. 
The  command  of  the  Castle  was  given  by  the  Q^neral 
Court  to  Captain  Roger  Clap  on  the  tenth  of  August, 
1605,  who  felt  a  great  interest  in  it,  and  who  strove  by 
every  efibrt  in  his  power  to  have  it  put  in  good  order. 
The  Court  provided  for  a  constant  garrison,  which  con- 
sisted of  a  captain,  lieutenant,  and  other  officers,  with 
sixty-four  able  men  completely  armed,  of  which  Boston 
was  to  furnish  thirty,  Cluuiestown  twelve,  Dorchester 
twelve,  and  Koxbury  ten. 

On  the  twenty-first  of  Mai-ch,  1672-3,  the  Castle, 
being  built  chielly  of  timber,  took  fire  and  was  burnt; 
the  powder,  and  a  portion  of  the  oliicers'  and  soldiers' 
property,  alone  were  saved.  The  next  day  the  mag^ 
trates  of  Boston  and  the  neighboring  towns  issued 
orders  for  a  contribution  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds  to 
repair  it  as  speedily  as  possible;  and,  on  the  seventh  of 
May  following,  the  General  Court  "  hauing  considered 
the  awful  hand  of  God  in  the  destruction  of  the  Castle 
by  fjer,  doe  order  and  appoint,  1st.  That  there  be  a 
buiall  regular  peece  erected  where  the  old  Castle  stood 
(not  exceeding  sixty  fibote  square  within,  or  proportion- 
able), for  the  defence  of  the  battery  &  entertainment  of 
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Buch  garrison  as  may  be  meet.  21y.  That  the  charge 
hereof  be  defrayed  by  the  late  Bubscriptions  &  contribu- 
tion^ to  that  end,  &  what  shalbe  wanting  to  their  works 
be  levyed  by  a  pnblickc  rate,  Avherein  those  who  haue 
already  contributed  shall  be  considered  according  to 
what  is  ahready  declai*ed.  And  for  the  management  of 
this  affajre,  and  to  conclude  the  matter  &  forme  of  the 
sajd  Castle,  and  bring  the  same  to  a  compleat  end  as 
speedily  as  may  be,  the  honoured  Governor  John  Leue- 
ret,  Esq.,   Captain  Dauis,    Cap*  Eoger  Clap, 

Cap^  Thomas  Savage,  &  M'  John  Bichards  are  ap- 
pointed &  impowred  as  a  committee;  and  what  shallbe 
concluded,  fi-om  tjme  to  tjme,  by  any  three  of  this  com- 
mittee the  honoured  GoUiior  being  one,  it  shallbe  ac- 
counted a  yalid  act  to  the  ends  aforesaid."  So  attentive 
were  the  conmiittee,  and  so  acdve  and  energetic  were 
the  workmen,  that  on  the  seventh  of  October,  1674,  an 
opportunity  occurred  for  the  passage  of  the  following 
order  by  the  General  Court:  "  Itt  is  ordered,  that  the 
whole  Court  on  the  morrow  morning  goe  to  the  Castle 
to  vejw  it,  as  it  is  now  finisht,  &  see  how  the  countrys 
money  is  layd  out  therevpon,  <fc  that  on  the  countrys 
charge:  which  was  donn."  Here  we  begin  to  notice  an 
unmistakable  approach  to  the  modem  way  of  doing 
things.  In  May,  1678,  an  appropriation  of  £1200  was 
made  towards  repairs  to  the  Castle.  In  May,  1679,  an 
inquiry  having  been  made,  it  was  reported  that  there 
were  twenty-three  mounted  guns  above  on  the  Castle 
and  seven  below  in  the  battery,  and  that  there  were  want- 
ing five  small  guns  to  deare  the  curtains  above.  At 
that  time  the  whole  garrison  consisted  of  the  captain 
and  gunner  and  lour  men,  which,  it  would  seem,  was 
rather  a  scanty  number  to  manage  the  guns. 
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In  this  condition,  the  Castile  remained  until  Captain 
Clap  gave  up  the  charge  of  it,  in  1686,  heing  unwilliDg 
to  hold  command  under  the  usurper,  Andros;  and  he 
was  succeeded  by  Captain  John  Pipou,  who  in  his  turn 
was  succeeded  by  Captain  John  Fairweather,  on  the 
nineteenth  of  April,  1689.  After  the  second  charter, 
known  as  the  Province  Charter,  passed  the  seals  in 
1G91,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  (or  Deputy-Governor, 
as  he  was  sometimes  called)  had  the  command  of  the 
Castle.  During  Lieutenant-Qoyemor  Dummer's  time 
of  service  he  claimed  three  servants,  which  during  most 
of  the  time  he  employed  upon  his  fiirm  at  Xewbury, 
and  claimed  pay  for  them  as  soldiers,  and  required  also 
pay  for  their  subsistence.  This  caused  many  disputes 
with  the  colonial  legislature,  in  which  he  got  the  worst, 
as  they  were  very  sure  to  disallow  all  such  charges 
made  by  him.  Once  a  year  the  Coui*t  usually  passed  an 
appropriation  for  the  pay  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor, 
in  consideration  of  his  readiness  at  all  times  to  serve 
the  Province.''  Prohahly  the  fortifications  on  Castle 
Island  remained  without  much  of  any  change  until  the 
year  1701,  when  the  old  works  were  demolibhed,  and 
new  ones  erected  in  their  place. 

The  new  fort,  constructed  chiefly  of  brick,  was  built 
in  a  very  substantial  manner  by  Colonel  William  Wolf- 
gang Homer,  an  engineer  of  much  ability.    He  placed 
over  its  entrance  a  white  slab  twenty-five  inches  square,' 
which  bore  the  following  inscription:—* 

Anno  Decimo  tertio  Regxt  WILIIELMI 
TERTH  Mao  :  Brit  :  Fn  :  &  lliu  :  Regis 
iHViCTissiMi  HOC  MUNIMEKTUM 
(ax  ztm  XouNx  Wilhblmi  €U8TEU.inc 
KmfcuPATUH :}       fuxt  inceptdil 
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Anno  Secusdo  Reoni 
Mao  :   Burr  :    Fr  :   «fc  lira 

SERENISSIM^  PERFfiCTUM 


ANN^ 
:  Regin^ 


DoMLNi   M  DCC  III. 

a  TriXmno  Wolfgango  Wtth/Amo 
liomero  Begiarum  Majestatum 
in  Septentrionali  America  Architeo 
to  MilUari  primarto  eonBtructum, 

This  maybe  translated  thus:  "In  the  thirteenth  year 
of  the  reign  of  William  the  Third,  most  invincible  King 
of  Great  Britain,  France  and  Ireland,  this  fortification 
(called  Castle  William,  from  his  name)  was  under- 
taken; and  was  finished  in  the  Becond  year  of  the  reig-n 
of  the  most  serene  Ann,  Queen  of  Great  Britain,  France 
and  Ireland,  and  in  the  year  of  oar  Lord  1703. 

Built  hj  Colonel  William  Wolfgang  Bomer,  chief 
military  engineer  to  their  royal  majesties  in  I^orth 
America." 

A  portion  of  this  instmetive  stone  is  now  in  a  good 
state  of  preservation  (the  right  hand  portion  having 
many  years  ago  disappeared).    The  words  Tnvicli9» 

stmt,  Wilhelmi  CasteUiim,  Serenisimce,  MDCCIIIy 
were  gilded,  and  the  others  were  painted  white.  As 
the  tiiirteenth  year  of  King  William  in.  oocnpied  a 
large  portion  of  the  year  1701,  the  rehnilding  of  the 
Castle  must  have  been  commenced  during  that  year.  It 
was  constructed  chiefly  of  bricks,  cemented  together 
with  mortar  made  with  lime  obtained  from  burnt  oyster 
shells.  A  small  part  of  the  old  wall  has  been  retained 
in  constructing  the  rear  portion  of  the  present  fortifica- 
tion, Fort  Independence;  but  as  it  has  been  covered 
with  large  granite  ashlers,  the  ancient  relic  is  entii*ely 
hidden  from  sight. 
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The  old  Castle  of  1701  was  very  much  injured  by 
the  British  troops,  at  the  time  they  evacuated  Boston, 

on  the  seventeenth  of  March,  1776.     A  very  good 
drawing  of  it  was  made  in  1757,  by  Governor  Thomas 
Pownal;  and  it  is  quite  probable  that,  during  the  sev- 
enty-five years  of  its  standing  under  the  British  flag,  it 
experienced  no  material  change.   During  its  provincial 
days,  its  history  was  merely  a  matter  of  detail,  eommit- 
tees  of  the  General  Court  being  occasionally  appointed 
to  visit  it,  and  to  make  repairs.   On  one  occasion  (in 
1720)  it  was  found  necessary  to  do  something  for  the 
security  of  the  east  and  west  heads  of  the  island,  and 
therefore  a  committee  was  appointed  to  visit  the  jjlace, 
and  they  reported  on  the  fifteenth  of  I^ovember  of  that 
year  as  follows:  '^We  have  reviewed  the  works  and  find 
them  well  finished,  and  find  it  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  east  and  west  heads  be  well  secured  by  good  sub- 
stantial wharfis,  and  that  there  be  new  coverings  for  the 
guns  at  the  lower  battery  to  be  ready  for  service."  The 
report  was  accepted,  and  provision  made  to  secure 
the  heads  in  the  best  and  most  efTective  manner,  either 
by  wharves,  or  by  driving  in  of  spiles,  to  be  filled  up 
with  stones  or  othermse^  and  strong  white  oak  carriages 
were  ordered  to  be  made  for  the  guns.    Early  in  the 
year  1735  there  was  a  proposition  to  build  a  new  battery 
at  Castle  William;  and  a  committee  appointed  to  visit 
the  island  reported  on  the  thirtieth  of  June,  1736,  that 
they  found  the  works,  as  platforms,  carriages,  oopuigs, 
and  all  the  wood-work,  well  done,  but  the  brick-work 
was  not  in  good  condition,  as  the  mortar  was  soft,  and, 
not  sticking  to  the  brick  or  stone,  much  of  it  came  out. 
The  new  battery,  then  building,  was  one  hundred  and 
filly  feet  distant  from  the  old  work,  at  the  end  of  the 
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island,  and  was  to  be  joined  to  the  main  fort  by  a  plat^ 

Ibrai  and  palisades.  The  Province  Records  abound  in 
orders  for  the  appointment  of  committees  to  visit  the 
Castle;  and  on  one  occasion  (iu  1732)  the  governor, 
Jonathan  Belcher,  took  several  sadiems  of  the  Gagna- 
"waga  Indians  and  a  nnmber  of  gentlemen  to  see  the 
Castle;  and  when  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  Spencer 
Phipps,  sent  his  bill  for  the  entertainment  provided  for 
the  company,  and  for  several  other  committees,  the 
Court  refused  payment  of  it,  *^for  that  it  was  not 
lodged  within  the  time  prescribed  by  law.** 

If  Governor  PownaFs  picture  of  the  Castle  is  cor- 
rect, that  which  stood  during  the  provincial  years  must 
have  been  quadrang^ar  in  form,  although  some  old 
charts  exhibit  a  pentagonal  plan.  The  buildings  had 
the  appearance  of  having  been  two  stories  in  height, 
with  large  windows.  In  connection  with  these  was  a 
large  chimney,  which  was  blown  down  on  the  twenty- 
third  of  October,  1761.  A  later  view,  which  exhibits 
the  star-spangled  banner  floating  from  the  building,  has 
a  beacon-pole  standing  on  the  easterly  part  of  the  hill. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  British  left  the  town 
on  the  seventeenth  of  March,  1776,  and  commenced 
their  devastations  upon  the  Castle  at  that  time;  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  they  accomplished  their  work  and 
left  the  harbor  for  several  days,  as  a  diarist  states  that 
on  the  twenty-second  of  March,  five  days  later.  Castle 
William  was  burnt  to  ashes  and  destroyed.  After  this 
the  provincial  forces  took  possession  of  the  fort,  and  re- 
paired it  as  well  as  could  be  then  done.  Its  name  was 
changed  to  Fort  Independence  on  the  seventh  of  De- 
cember, 1797,  President  John  Adams  being  present  on 
the  occasion.  By  an  act  of  the  General  Court  of  the 
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Commonwealth,  passed  on  the  fourteenth  of  March, 

1785,  the  Castle  was  appointed  a  place  of  confinement 
for  thieves  and  other  convicts  to  hard  labor,  an  act 
which  became  inoperative  on  the  twenty-fiflh  of  June, 
1798,  when  the  State  ceded  the  jurisdiction  of  the  island 
to  the  United  States.  By  an  act  passed  the  first  of  No- 
vember, 1785,  all  persons  under  sentence  to  hard  labor 
were  ordered  to  be  removed  there,  and  a  provision  waa 
made  in  the  act  ceding  the  island  to  the  United  States, 
that  this  class  of  prisoners  should  be  allowed  to  be  kept 
there  with  a  sufficient  guard;  and  this  condition  of 
tilings  remained  until  the  State  Prison  in  Charlestowu 
was  builty  in  1805.  Within  a  few  years  a  very  conven- 
ient and  substantial  stone  fort  has  been  erected  on  the 
site  of  old  Castle  William,  which,  with  the  aid  of 
Fort  Winthrop,  is  supposed  to  completely  command  the 
approach  of  the  inner  harbor  by  means  of  the  main  ship 
channeL 

Preyious  to  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  there  stood 

at  the  northwesterly  part  of  Castle  Island,  near  what 
was  called  the  West  Uead,  a  block  house,  which  waa 
used  by  the  officers  of  the  garrison;  and  just  south  of 
it,  at  the  extreme  westerly  part  of  the  island,  was  the 
wharf,  which  was  approached  from  Dorchester  Point  by 
small  vessels.  The  Old  Block  House  (so  called  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  one  of  more  modem  date),  which 
had  been  the  residence  of  former  officers,  and  which  in 
later  times,  on  a  peace  establishment,  had  been  used  by 
the  soldiers  of  the  garrison,  was  situated  on  a  point  at 
the  southern  extremity.  A  battery  of  some  consider- 
able fofce,  called  Shirley's  Battery^  was  located  on  the 
northeastern  side,  cUrectly  above  East  Head  and  its  two 
small  wharves,  and  fronted  Point  Shirley,  commanding 
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PuUing  Point  Gnt.  The  Castle,  built  between  the  years 
1701  and  1703,  called  Castle  WiUiam,  stood  on  the  top 

of  the  hill  between  East  and  West  Heads,  the  site  of  the 
foi-raer  fort,  which  had  been  called  at  the  commencement 
of  the  provincial  goveminenti  Fort  William  and  Mary, 
in  honor  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  his  royal  spouse, 
and  as  nearly  as  possible  ^vherc  the  present  Fort  Inde- 
ptiiidence  now  stands  good  sentinel.  The  whole  island 
may  well  be  said  to  be  situated  on  Dorchester  or  South 
Boston  FlatSy  as  at  low  tide  the  water  is  yery  shoal  on 
all  its  sides  except  where  it  touches  the  main  ship  chan- 
nel on  the  northeasterly  side. 

Castle  Island  has  its  reminiscences,  some  of  which 
are  not  of  a  very  pleasant  character;  for  in  its  day  it 
has  been  the  Bladensbnrg  of  Boston,  dnels  having  been 
fought  there.  A  memorial  of  one  of  these  unfortunate 
occasions  can  now  be  seen  standing  on  the  glacis  of  the 
fort,  a  short  distance  north  of  the  West  Battery.  A  small 
monmnent  of  white  marble  bears  inscriptions  which  tell 
their  own  stoiy.   The  following  is  on  the  sonth  panel: 

Near  this  spot 
oo  the  2Gth,  Deer,  1817, 
feU 

Lieut  Bobert  P.  Massie, 
Aged  21  years. 

On  the  west  are  the  following  lines:  — 

Ifov  Aonwr  eomw,  aPOgrtmgraiff 
To  deek  tht  tmf^  UiM  mg^  kU  etoy. 

On  the  north  panel:  — 

Beneath  this  stone 

are  deposited 
the  remains  of 
Lieut  Robert  F.  Massie, 
of  the 

n.  a  Bflgi  of  Light  Arlflleiy. 
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On  the  west:  — 

The  offlcen  of  fhe  U.  8. 
Btfgiment  of  Lt  Art*;7 
erected  fhia  numiinieiit 
M  a  testimoiiy  of  liieir  leapeet 
friendship  for  sn 
amiable  man 
& 

Gallant  0£Bcer. 

A  memorial  of  older  date,  the  most  ancient  now  to 
be  found  upon  the  island,  may  be  seen  on  the  green,  a 
short  distance  west  of  the  west  face  of  the  fort.  It  is  a 
slate  headstone,  and  bears  these  words: 

Here  lyea  the  Body  of 
ICr  Edward  Parsley. 
He  departed  this  life 
A9g.  81st  1767 
Aged  90  years 
and  4  months. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  no  memorials  can  be 
found  of  the  old  commanders  of  the  fort  Koger  Clap, 
it  is  well  known,  was  buried  in  the  Chapel  Burying 

Ground,  but  the  last  restiAg-places  of  the  others  are  not 
known.  One  noted  provincial  captain,  Lieutenant-Cap- 
tain John  Larrabe,  of  famous  memory,  died  on  the  ele?« 
enth  of  February,  1762,  aged  seyentynsiz  years. 

Just  west  of  the  gravestone  of  Edward  Pnrsley  is  a 
modern  graveyard,  quite  binall.  This  contains  no  in- 
scription bearing  date  previous  to  the  year  1850. 
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THOMPSON'S^  HOOK.  AND  HALF-MOON  ISLAimS. 

JSppet  MMdla  Sliotl***  Mftln  Ship  Chuiid**-  8«t«ii  Veet  Chunwl«**Pre8f- 
dent't  Boads  •  •  •  Lower  Middle  •  •  •  Thompson's  Island  •  • « Baojs  •  •  *  Glades 

Channel  •  •  •  Dimensions  and  Position  of  Thompson's  Island  •  •  •  ^fusclc  Bunk 
.  ••  Lyman's  Grove  •  •  •  Fantastic  Form  of  Thompson's  Island  •  •  •  History  of 
the  I-shind  Appropriated  for  School  Purposes  • .  •  Chiim  of  John  Thoinp- 
Bon,  in  1G48  •  •  •  Standi>h's  Visit  in  1021  •  •  •  Imliau  Claim,  I6o4  •  •  •  Island  set- 
tled by  David  Thompson  in  1G26  •  •  -Squantum  •  •  •  Boston  Asylam  and  Farm 
School  *  •  •  Island  annexed  to  Boston  In  1834  •  •  •  Moon  Island  •  •  •  Meanena 
Moose  •••Form  of  Moon  liBland*^*  Half-Moon  laland. 

Takhtg  departure  from  Fort  Independence,  and  pro- 
ceeding in  an  eastei'ly  dii'cction,  leaving  behind  the  Up- 
per Middle  Shoal,  with  the  !Main  Ship  Channel  on  its 
north  sidcy  and  on  its  sonth  what  used  to  be  a  channel 
bearing  the  name  of  Seven  Feet  Channel^  —  for  the  tide 
that  lefl  the  Upper  Middle  only  thi-ce  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  water  also  left  this  old  channel  seven 
feet  deep, — the  reader  will  come  into  President's  Road 
(or  Beads),  which  in  the  olden  time  was  called  the 
King's  Road,  exactly  north  of  which  is  the  Lower 
Middle,  a  gravelly,  rocky  shoal,  which  is  sometimes  ex- 
posed to  view.  Haying  advanced  about  three-quarters 
of  a  mile,  and  then  taming  to  the  southwest  and  pursu- 
ing a  course  for  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  he  ^l  arrive 
at  the  wharf  situated  on  the  northwest  part  of  Thomp- 
son's Island. 

On  coining  down  the  harbor  thus  far,  several  buoys 
liave  been  noticed  floating  in  the  stream.   It  will  be 
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well  to  remember^  that  of  these,  the  Bed  Bnoj  No.  6» 

and  the  beacon  just  north  of  it,  are  near  the  most  shoal 
part  oftlie  remnants  of  the  ancient  Bird  Island,  between 
which  and  the  Black  Buoj  No.  1  (at  the  northerly 
point  of  the  flats  of  Qcveraat^B  Island)  lies  Glades 
Channel;  Black  Bnoy  No.  9,  which  is  passed  at  the 
right,  bounds  the  Upper  Middle;  while  the  Red  Buoy 
No.  12,  at  the  left,  warns  from  the  flats  of  Governor's 
Island,  as  do  Nos.  10  and  8  (both  red),  also  on  the  left, 
frora  the  Lower  !&fiddle;  and  Black  Bnoy  No.  7  is  the 
turning  point  for  Thompson's  Island  wharf. 

Thompsons  Island  is  about  one  mile  in  length  from 
northeast  to  southwest,  and  about  one-third  of  a  mile  in 
width,  and  contains  about  one  hundred  and  forty  acres 
of  land,  suitable  for  agricultural  purposes.  It  is  not  far 
from  half  a  mile  north  of  Squantum,  a  wcll-kno^vn 
promontory  of  North  Quincy,  which  is  about  seven 
miles  from  Boston  by  the  usually  travelled  road;  but  by 
water  it  is  about  three  miles  from  Long  wharf.  North- 
west of  the  island  is  a  hirge  shoal,  called  Muscle  Bank, 
which  separates  it  from  South  Boston  Point,  and  also 
from  Castle  Island,  a  little  over  a  mile  at  its  north; 
Spectacle  Island  lies  northeast.  Long  Island  east,  Moon 
Island  southeast,  Squantum  south,  and  Savin  Hill,  in 
Dorchester,  a  mile  and  a  half  due  west  of  it.  The  sur- 
face is  gently  rising,  forming  two  eminences,  which,  in 
reference  to  theu*  position,  are  called  East  and  West 
Heads;  and  between  these,  on  the  southeasterly  side,  is 
a  cove,  and  on  the  southwesterly  a  salt-water  pond  of 
several  acres,  into  and  from  wliich  once  flowed  a  creek, 
that  in  andent  times  was  dignified  by  the  name  of  river. 
Thompson's  Island  Bar,  which  projects  at  the  southern 
extreme  of  the  island  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  towards 
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Squantum,  has  been  long  a  noted  locality,  furnishing 
delidoufi  clams,  which  our  fathers  used  to  cook  beneath 
an  old  sycamore  tree,  which  has  shared  the  fate  of  its 

kindred.  Not  far  from  this  bar,  and  upon  the  West 
Head,  is  a  grove  of  trees,  planted  about  thirty  years  ago 
by  the  late  Hon.  Theodore  Lyman,  and  upon  this  island 
are  many  flourishing  fruit  trees,  which  bear  an  abun- 
dande  of  choice  pears  and  other  fruit 

The  form  of  this  island,  as  shown  on  the  charts  of 
the  harbor,  is  very  much  like  that  of  a  young  unHedged 
chicken  looking  towards  the  east,  the  northeasterly  part 
(or  East  Head)  representing  the  head  and  bill  of  the 
bird,  and  the  bar,  which  extends  from  the  southerly  part 
towards  Squantum,  the  legs  and  feet.  The  portion  of 
the  island  where  the  wharf  is  situated  forms  the  back. 
By  keeping  this  fancifrd  form  m  mind,  the  figure  of  the 
island  will  be  remembered.  It  should  not  be  forgotten 
by  those  who  visit  this  pleasant  spot,  that  the  deep  wa- 
ter is  on  its  north  and  westerly  sides,  while  very  shoal 
flats  lie  to  its  east  and  south. 

The  first  mention  of  this  island  is  found  in  the  Co- 
lonial Records  of  Massachusetts,  under  date  oi'  the 
fourth  of  March,  163^^,  in  the  following  words: 
^'Tompson's  Band  is  graunted  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Dorchest'  to  enioy  to  them,  theur  heires  &  successors, 
W*  shall  inhabite  there,  foreuer,  payeing  the  yearely 
rent  of  idjd  to  the  tresurer  for  the  time  being."  In  con- 
sequence of  this  grant  by  the  General  Court  of  the  col- 
ony, the  town  of  Dorchester  voted,  on  the  twentieth  of 
May,  1639,  that  a  rent  of  twenty  pounds  a  year  should 
be  charged  for  the  island,  to  be  paid  by  the  tenants 
toward  the  maintenance  of  a  school  in  Dorchester;  this 
rent  of  twenty  pounds    to  bee  pajd  to  such  a  schoole- 
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master  a.s  kIuiII  vndertake  to  teach  English,  Latino,  and 
other  tongues,  and  also  wntiug."  The  schoohuaster 
was  to  be  chosen  from  time  to  time  by  the  freemen,  bat 
it  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Elders  and  the  Seyen- 
men  for  the  tuuc  bein;^  to  decide  whether  mavdes 
bhalbe  taught  the  boyes  or  not."  So  it  seems  that 
the  good  people  of  Dorchester  early  provided  for 
schools  where  the  really  solid  branches  should*  be 
taught,  and  also  had  an  eye  to  the  propriety  of  "  mixed 
schools,"  as  they  arc  termed  nowadays.  It  appears 
that  Kev.  Mr.  Thomas  Waterhouse  had  the  honor  of 
being  the  first  person  to  enjoy  this  bountiful  provision 
of  the  town,  and  even  he  had  liberty  to  teach  the 
writin*?  as  he  could  conveniently.  The  dillicultv  of  col- 
Iccting  rent,  however,  induced  the  town,  on  the  seventh 
of  February,  1641-2,  to  provide  that  there  should  be 
but  ten  tenants  upon  the  island  at  any  one  time.  These 
halcyon  days,  however,  did  not  last  forever,  for  a  Mr. 
John  Thomson,  son  and  heir  of  the  David  Thomson 
from  whom  the  island  derived  its  name,  made  claim  to  it 
in  1648,  and  the  town  lost  it,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  fol- 
lowing extract  fi"om  the  Colony  Becords,  under  date  of 
the  tenth  of  May,  IGIS:  "Forasmuch  as  it  appearcs  to 
this  Corte,  u])un  the  petition  of  M'  John  Thomson,  sonn 
&  heire  of  David  Thomson,  deceased,  that  the  smd  David, 
in  or  about  the  yeare  1626,  did  take  actoall  possession 
of  an  iland  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay,  called  Thomson's 
Hand,  &  then  beiug  vacuum  domicilium,  &  before  the 
patent  granted  to  us  of  the  Massachusets  Bay,  &  did 
erect  there  the  forme  of  an  habitation,  &  dying  soone 
after,  leaving  the  pedo5  an  infant,  who  so  soone  as  he 
came  to  age,  did  make  his  claime  formerly,  &  now 
againe,  by  his  said  petition,  this  Corte,  consid'ing  ihe 
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premises,  &  not  willing  to  deprive  any  of  their  law  full 
right  &  possession,  or  to  prmit  any  piudice  to  come  to 
the  petitioil  in  the  time  of  his  non  age^  do  hereby 
grannt  the  said  iland,  called  Thomson's  Hand,  to  the 
said  John  Thomson  &  his  heires  forever,  to  belong  to 
this  jurisdiction,  &  to  be  und""  the  gov'^nment  &  lawcs 
thereof."  The  General  Court,  however,  did  not  take  this 
island  from  the  jurisdiction  of  Dorchester,  but  allowed 
it  to  remain  under  it,  where  it  had  been  since  1634,  to- 
gether with  the  nei<^hljoring  island  called  Moon  Island. 
The  Dorchester  people  bore  the  loss  of  their  island  with 
Christian  fortitude,  and  in  October,  1648,  petitioned  for 
another  island  instead  of  it;  whereupon  the  Court  ex* 
pressed  a  willingness  to  answer  their  petition  "when 
the  towue  psents  that,  w*"^  is  fit  to  be  given."  The 
town,  not  satisfied  with  the  result  of  the  petition,  tried 
agun  to  get  the  island  restored  by  law,  but  faOed  in  the 
attempt. 

When  Mr.  John  Thomson  made  his  defence  against 
the  renewed  claim  of  Dorchester  to  the  island,  in  1650, 
he  brought  in  evidence  certain  affidavits  of  William  Tre- 
vore,  William  Blaxton,  Miles  Standish,  and  the  Saga- 
more of  Agawam,  all  eminent  persons  in  their  way.  • 
These  documents,  copies  of  which  are  preserved,  make  it 
appear  that  earlj  after  the  settlement'  of  Plymouth, 
Captain  Standish  and  others,  among  whom  was  William 
Trevore,  a  sailor,  who  came  over  in  the  May  Flower,  in 
1G20,  visited  Boston  harl)or  in  September,  1G21,  and  at 
that  time  Trevore  took  possession  of  the  island,  under 
the  name  of  Island  of  Trevor,  for  Mr.  David  Thomson, 
then  of  London;  that  Mr.  Thomson  obtained  a  grant 
of  the  land  by  patent  before  the  arrival  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Company^  that  Mr.  Blaxton,  who  is  well 
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Imown  as  the  reputed  first  European  resident  upon  the 
peninsular  part  of  Boston,  knew  Mr.  David  Thomson 

personally,  and  was  acquainted  with  the  location  of  the 
island  and  its  use;  that  it  had  what  was  called  a  harbor, 
and  that  hogs  were  pastured  upon  it;  that  there  was  at 
the  time  of  the  visit  no  evidence  that  Indians  had  ever 
dwelt  upon  it  or  cultivated  its  soil  ;  and  that  it  liad 
never  been  claimed  by  any  Indian  except  by  an  old  Dor- 
chester Indian  about  the  year  1648.  The  river  is  also 
alluded  to  by  the  Sagamore.  Either  the  Sagamore  was 
very  uncertain,  or  his  memory  treacherous,  or  else  he 
deposed  to  what  he  had  not  read;  for  certainly  his  testi- 
mony is  in  some  respects  very  far  from  the  truth.  But 
he  ^ves  the  reason  why  Mr.  Thomson  liked  the  island, 
because  of  the  small  river;  and  it  may  be  inferred 
that  the  true  reason  is  given  by  Trevore  and  the  Indian 
why  Mr.  Thomson  so  early  left  Piscataqua  and  stopped  a 
while  upon  this  island  in  the  harbor, — because  he  liked 
it,  and  had  a  grant  of  it  On  the  eighteenth  of  Oc- 
tober, 1659,  the  inhabitants  petitioned  for  a  grant  of  a 
thousand  acres  in  lieu  of  the  island;  and  on  the  twelfth 
of  ifovember  following,  the  Court  grants  their  request, 
the  said  land  to  be  liud  out  where  they  can  find  it,  they 
improving  it  for  the  benefit  of  their  free  school.  The 
land  finally  obtained  by  Dorchester  was  part  of  the 
present  to^vnship  of  Lunenburg. 

Although  Mi%  John  Thomson  got  possession  of  his 
island  from  the  Dorchester  people,  another  claimant,  in 
the  shape  of  an  Indian,  named  "Winnuequassam,  Iwd 
claim  to  it  in  November,  1654:,  and  had  liberty  of  trial 
granted  him ;  but  he  failed  in  proving  his  right,  and  the 
estate  in  the  island  remained  to  Mr.  Thomson  and  his 
heirs. 
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Mr.  Thomson  probably  settled  upon  the  island  dur- 
ing the  year  1626,  for  Gov.  Bradford,  in  his  history  of 
Plymouth  Plantation,  under  date  of  1626,  speaks  of 
"Mr.  David  Thomson  who  lived  at  Piseataqua,"  and  the 
Colonial  Kccords  of  Massachusetts  mention  liim  as  a 
resident  of  the  island  the  same  year.  He  had  been  sent 
out  by  Sir  Fernando  Gbfges  in  1623,  and  first  set  down 
at  Piseataqua;  but  being  discontented,  it  is  presumed 
that  he  removed  to  Boston  harbor  about  the  time  above 
alluded  to.  He  is  supposed  to  have  died  on  this  island 
some  time  during  the  year  1628,  leaving  an  only  son 
John,  an  infant,  who  inherited  his  estate,  which  also 
ineluded  the  neck  of  land  pertaining  to  Quiney,  now 
called  Squantmn,  —  perhaps  from  Squanto  (or  Tisquan- 
tom),  who  was  one  of  the  party  with  Captain  Standish 
who  viuted  the  island  in  September,  1621, — a  place 
much  noted  during  the  early  part  of  the  present  century 
for  the  Squantum  Feasts  held  there,  not  only  by  the  last 
young  men  of  the  time,  but  also  by  the  staid  and  re- 
spectable old  gentlemen  of  Boston  and  the  neighboring 
towns.  Until  the  second  of  May,  1855,  Squantum, 
though  south  of  the  Xeponset  River,  was  part  of  the 
town  of  Dorchester;  but,  at  the  above-mentioned  date, 
it  was  set  off  from  Dorchester,  and  annexed  to  Qnincy. 
At  extreme  low  tides,  the  water  is  so  shallow  between 
Squantum  and  Thompson's  Island  Bar  that  a  person 
may  cross  from  the  main  land  at  the  Squaw  Rock  (for- 
merly called  Chapel  Hock)  to  the  island. 

This  island  has  always  been  private  property  since 
the  time  of  the  Thomsons,  and  used  for  purposes  con- 
nected with  agriculture.  In  1831,  it  was  purchased  for 
^,000,  by  the  proprietors  of  the  Boston  Farm  School, 
sn  institation  incorporated  on  the  nineteenth  of  ^oyem- 
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ber,  1833.  This  sociely  immediately  erected  a  substan- 
tial boildingi  105  by  36  feet^  with  a  central  front  projec- 
tion of  39  by  25  feet,  under  the  immediate  supervision 

of  the  late  John  D.  Williams,  Esq.,  of  this  city,  who  felt 
a  great  interest  in  the  charitable  undertaking.  On  the 
fifth  of  March,  1835,  this  institution  was  united  with  the 
Boston  Asylum  for  Indigent  Boys,  which  had  been  in- 
corporated on  the  twcnty-fouilh  of  February,  1814,  the 
united  institutions  taking  the  name  of  the  Boston  Asy- 
lum and  Farm  School  for  Indigent  Boys.  The  island 
having  become  appropriated  for  uses  connected  with  the 
<aty  of  Boston,  an  act  of  the  legislature  was  passed  on 
the  twenty-fifth  of  ^farch,  183-1,  setting  it  off  from  Dor- 
chester, with  which  it  had  been  connected  two  hundred 
years,  and  annexing  it  to  Boston  so  long  as  it  should  be 
used  for  the  purjioses  of  a  farm  school  or  other  charita- 
ble purposes;  and  a  provision  was  made  in  the  same  act 
that  nothing  in  it  shonld  destroy  or  afleet  any  lawful 
right  that  the  inhabitants  of  Dorchester  might  have  of 
digging  and  taking  clams  on  the  banks  of  said  island, 
evidently  showmg  that  its  flats  had  not  lost  their  value 
in  respect  to  the  famous  ^N'ew  England  shell-fish. 

Moon  Ibland,  or  Menneu's  Moon,  as  it  was  called  in 
ancient  times,  together  with  Squantum,  was  placed 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  Dorchester  by  the  expressive 
order  passed  at  the  General  Court  of  Elections  held  the 
second  of  June,  IGli:  *'  Squant urn's  Neck  &  Menneus 
Moone  are  layd  to  Dorchester."  The  Moon  Island,  or 
Moon  Head,  as  it  is  sometimes  designated,  contains 
about  twenty  acres  of  land,  and  has  been  used  from  time 
immemorial  for  pasturage;  it  is  connected  at  very  low 
water  with  Squautum  by  two  bars.  The  associadoas 
connected  with  this  island  are  such  as  have  been  men-> 
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tioned  when  speaking  of  some  of  the  other  islands, 
namely,  as  furnishing  to  excursion  and  pleasure  parties 

comfortable  plaecs  for  cooking. 

Moon  Island  is  one  of  the  most  marked  objects  in 
the  southerly  part  of  the  harbor,  on  account  of  the  high 
bluff  which  it  presents  on  its  northerly  side.  In  form 
on  the  charts,  it  looks  very  much  like  a  leg  of  venison 
with  its  shank  pointing  westerly  as  a  bar  towards 
Squantum.  Its  proper  approach  is  on  its  southerly 
shore. 

About  two  miles  south  of  Moon  Island  is  Half*Moon 

Island,  lying  in  tlie  Hats  a  short  distance  from  the  north- 
erly shore  of  Quincy.  It  resembles  in  form  half  of  a 
ring,  the  convex  part  north;  hence  the  derivation  of  its 
name  from  the  moon,  as  presented  to  view  in  its  first 

or  last  quarter. 
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TH£  BACK  WAY  AND  SPECTACLE  ISLAND. 


Form  aad  PoBltion  of  Spectacle  Islfind  •  •  •  Scalpla  Ledge  •  •  •  The  Back  Way, 
or  Wflstom  rtasago  •  Slie  of  the  UUnd  •  Fknt  mentlfmed  in  168S**« 
Onuted  toBofton  toe  the  Benefit  of  the  Free  Scbool  •  •  •  Formerly  oorered 
with  Wood  •  •  •  Laid  oat  Iter  the  Flantexe  In  1649  •  •  •  Bettnqnlshed  to  the  Ilant- 
ers  In  1667  •  •  •  Fnrcbaaed  by  Thomas  Bill  •  •  •  Sold  to  Sanrael  BUI  in  1681  •  *  • 
Indlau  Claim  and  Relca-se  In  1684  •  •  •  In  Possession  of  Samael  Bill,  Jr.  •  •  • 
Sold  to  Ricliard  Bill  In  1730  •••  First  Quarantine  Establishraont  In  Btiston 
Harbor  •  •  •  First  Attempt  at  Sqaantnm  Neck  •  •  •  Deer  Island  offered  by  the 
Town-..  Part  of  Spectacle  liilaud  purclijvsed,  1717  •••  Quarantine  Act  lu 
1710  "  •  BaiDsford  Island  purchased  by  the  Province  In  17^0,  and  Quarantine 
on  Speetade  Island  given  np  In  1789*  •  •  bland  sold  to  Edward  Brcunfleld  In 
1749  •••Condition  of  the  Island  in  1749*  ••Use  of  the  Ishuid  in  Into  Yean. 

Bbtukning  from  Thompson's  Island  about  a  nule  in  a 

northeasterly  direction  towards  President  Roads,  and 
passing  ono  half  a  mile  in  an  easterly  course,  the  reader 
will  come  to  a  peculiarly  shaped  island,  called  Spectacle 
Island^  from  its  remarkable  resemblance  to  a  pair  of 
spectacles,  it  being  formed  of  two  peninsular  portions 
connected  together  by  a  short  bar,  which  is  covered  with 
water  at  high  tides.  It  lies  between  Thompson's  Island 
west,  and  Long  Island  east,  being  distant  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  former,  and  about  one  mile 
from  the  latter.  Between  it  and  the  southeasterly  point 
of  Long  Island  lies  Sculpm  Ledge,  the  easterly  part  of 
which  has  a  Red  Buoy,  Ko.  2,  to  warn  the  boatman 
of  its  dangerous  bidden  rocks.  Between  this  island 
and  ledge  on  the  northeast,  and  Thompson's  and  Moon 
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Islands  on  the  sontbwesty  is  the  Back  Way,  or  Western 
Passage,  through  which  the  coarse  from  Boston  issouth- 

southeast.  The  bluff  on  the  northerly  part  of  Spectacle 
Island,  and  the  high  land  upon  its  southerly  portion,  are 
designated  generally  as  its  I^orth  and  South  Heads. 
Each  of  these  parts  can  be  approached  on  their  west- 
erly side,  where  small  wharves  have  been  built  by  the 
owners  of  the  island  for  their  own  use,  and  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  numerous  visitors  to  its  hospitable 
shores.  By  the  old  deeds  of  conveyance  and  by  estima- 
tion, it  is  supposed  to  contain  about  sixty  acres  of  land, 
equally  divided  into  two  parts  for  the  two  peninsulas. 

The  first  mention  of  this  noted  location  in  the  rec- 
ords is  on  the  fourth  of  March,  1634-5,  when,  together 
with  Deer  Island,  Hog  Island,  and  Long  Island,  it  was 
granted  to  the  town  of  Boston,  for  the  yearly  rent  of 
four  shillings  for  the  four  islands,  which  may  be  called 
one  shilling  a  piece  for  each  of  them.  Yery  soon  after 
it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  town,  it  was  allotted 
to  the  ^Ufferent  inhabitants,  who  paid  a  small  annual 
rent,  to  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  free  school.  At  this 
time  the  island  was  well  covered  with  wood;  for  Gov- 
ernor Winthrop  relates,  that  on  the  thirteenth  of  Jan- 
nary,  1637-8,  about  thirty  persons  of  Boston  went  out 
on  a  fair  day  to  Spectacle  Island  to  cut  wood,  the  town 
being  in  great  want  thereof.  The  next  night  the  wind 
rose  very  high  at  the  northeast,  with  snow,  and  after- 
wards at  the  northwest  for  two  days,  and  it  was  so  cold 
that  the  harbor  was  frozen  over,  except  a  small  channel. 
These  thirty  adventurers  met  with  hard  luck,  for  of  their 
number,  twelve  could  get  no  farther  home  than  the  Gov- 
ernor's Island,  seven  were  carried  in  the  ice  in  a  small 
skiff,  through  Broad  Sound  to  the  Brewsters,  where 
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they  had  to  stay  two  days  without  food  and  fire,  and 

get  home  by  the  way  of  Pulling  Point,  and  many  of  the 
othei-s,  after  detention,  had  their  limbs  frozen,  and  ono 
of  them  died. 

In  1649,  the  town  began  to  take  measares  for  grant- 
ing  the  land  at  the  island  to  planters  for  perpetuity, 
reserving  the  exaction  of  a  small  annual  rent  of  aljout 
sixpence  an  acre  for  the  benefit  of  the  free  school;  and 
on  the  nineteenth  of  April  of  that  year,  ten  persons 
**  bind  themselves  and  their  successors  to  pay  sixpence 
an  acre  p  yeare  for  their  land  at  Spectacle  Hand,  for- 
euer  to  y*  use  of  the  schole,  y*  soe  it  maye  be  proprietyo 
to  them  for  euer,  and  they  are  to  bring  in  their  pay  to 
the  townes  treasurer  the  first  day  of  February  for  efL 
or  else  there  land  is  forfeit  into  the  townes  dispossing." 
These  persons  did  not  pay  their  rent  as  promptly  as  thoy 
should,  and  some  of  them  conveyed  their,  rights  to  others, 
insomuch  that  there  were  large  arrearages  due;  there- 
fbre  an  order  was  passed  in  town  meeting,  in  1655,  of  a 
compulsory  character,  and  the  treasurer  was  authorized 
to  levy  and  collect  by  liclp  of  tlie  constable.  It  was  not, 
however,  until  the  eleventh  of  March,  1666-7,  that  the 
town  relinquished  all  its  right  in  the  Island  to  the  plant- 
ers. This  it  did  at  that  tame,  and  made  void  the  agree- 
ment about  the  annual  rent  of  sixpence  an  acre  for  the 
benefit  of  the  school,  on  condition  that  the  back  rent 
should  be  paid  up  in  full  to  that  date.  This  was  un- 
doubtedly done ;  for  just  previous  to  this  last  date,  Mr. 
Thomas  Bill,  a  lighterman,  began  to  purchase  up  the 
rights  of  the  several  owners;  and  when  he  had  nearly 
acquired  the  whole  island  he  sold  his  thirty-five  acres  of 
it,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  January,  .1680-1,  to  his  son 
Sanuiel  Bill,  a  butcher,  who  had  previously  purchased 
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five  acres  of  Mr.  John  Salter  (part  of  his  mheritance 
firom  his  father  William^  a  mariner),  and  also  other  parts 

of  several  persons.  Thus  Mr.  Samuel  Bill  became,  as 
he  thought,  owner  of  the  whole  island.  But  here,  as  in 
other  like  cases,  a  pretended  prior  Indian  claim  turned 
np,  and  had  to  be  quieted.  It  appears  that  the  new 
claimant  was  Josiah,  the  son  and  heir  of  Josiah,  others 
wise  called  Warapatuck,  late  sachem  of  the  Massachu- 
setts country.  This  distinguished  individual  says,  in 
the  language  of  the  deed  of  release,  where  he  uses  the 
first  person  I,  ^for  ^yers  good  causes  and  considera- 
tions me  thereunto  moving,  &  in  particular  for  and  in 
consideration  of  money  to  me  in  hand  paid,  before  the 
ensealing  of  this  deed,  by  Samuel  Bill,  of  Boston, 
butcher,  have  with  y*  knowledge  and  consent  of  my 
wise  men  and  councillors,  'William  Ahaton,  Sen'  Wil- 
liam Ahaton,  Jun'  &  Robert  Moraentaug,  given, 
granted,  sold,  enfeoffed  and  confirmed,  and  by  these 
presents  do  fully,  freely  and  absolutely  give,  grant,  sell, 
enfeofie,  convey  and  confirme  unto  the  s*  Samuel  Bill 
his  heires  &  assignes  for  ever  one  certain  Island  scituate 
in  the  Massachusetts  Bay,  commonly  known  and  called 
by  the  name  of  Spectacle  Island,  in  the  present  posses- 
sion of  the  same  BiU,  with  all  rights,  privileges  and 
appurtenances  thereunto  in  any  wise  appertaining  & 
belonging."  The  Indian  covenants,  in  the  deed,  "  that 
(according  to  Indian  right  &  title)  he  is  the  sole 
owner  and  proprietor  of  the  s^  island,"  and  therefore, 
with  his  three  councillors,  executes  the  same  on  the 
thirtieth  of  April,  1684.  "What  the  valuable  considera- 
tion consisted  of  does  not  appear;  but  it  is  known  that, 
after  the  purchase  .of  other  claims  by  Mr.  Bill,  he  re- 
mained in  full  possession  of  it  until  his  decease,  on  the 
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eighteenth  of  August,  1705,  when  it  fell  to  his  widow 
Elizabeth,  by  a  proviaon  of  his  will,  wluch  provided 

that  she  should  enjoy  its  benefits  during  her  widowhood, 
and  at  her  decease  it  should  go  to  his  son  Samuel. 
Mr.  Bill  also  provided  that,  in  case  of  the  marriage 
of  his  widow,  she  should  retain  only  her  thirds  in  the 
real  estate  left  by  him.  Mrs.  Bill  chose  the  latter  alter- 
native, and  on  the  twenty-second  of  March,  1705-6, 
married  Mr.  Eleazer  Phillips  of  Charlestown.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  numriage,  the  estate  of  Mr.  Bill  was 
•  amicably  divided,  and  two-thirds  of  Spectacle  Island,  as 
well  as  two-thirds  of  the  seventy-six  sheep  and  two 
cows,  and  the  whole  of  two  negro  men,  a  boat,  one  old 
mare,  and  the  family  hog,  together  with  sundry  tools, 
were  apportioned  to  Mr.  Samuel  Bill,  the  heir  apparent, 
the  whole  value  of  his  portion  amounting  to  iS444  I89. 
8d.  In  the  course  of  events,  Mr.  Phillips  and  his  wife 
died,  and  the  title  became  vested  in  Mr.  Samuel  Bill,  in 
accordance  with  the  will  of  his  father.  This  Mr.  Bill 
was  denominated,  in  the  old  records,  a  victualler,  and 
resident  of  the  town  of  Boston,  as  his  father  and  grand- 
father were  before  him.  From  this  time  the  island  re- 
mained in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Bill  (with  the  excep- 
tion which  will  be  mentioned  hereafter)  until  he  sold 
it,  on  the  ^hteenth  of  March,  172^-^,  to  his  brother 
Richard. 

Early  in  the  last  century,  our  wise  and  considerate 
rulers  began  to  think  earnestly  of  establishing  a  quar- 
antine in  Boston  harbor;  and  for  that  purpose  the  Glen- 

eral  Court  of  the  province,  on  the  eleventh  of  June, 
1716,  appointed  a  committee  "  to  investigate  a  suitable 
place  for  the  erecting  a  hospital  for  infectious  persons, 
with  minutes  for  an  Act  for  that  purpose.**  The  com- 
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mittee  attended  to  the  duty  assigned  them,  and  on  the 
twentieth  of  the  ensuing  !N^oyember  reported  on  the  sub- 
ject, recommending,  among  other  things,  that  an  acre  of 
laud,  with  the  necessary  privileges,  should  be  purchased 
at  Squantuni  JSTeck.  This  part  of  the  report  was  ac- 
cepted, and  an  appropriation  was  made  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  for  the  object,  and  for  the  erection  of 
the  necessary  buildings,  Samuel  Thaxter  and  William 
Payne,  Esquires,  being  the  comniittee  to  carry  the  order 
into  efiect.  But  on  the  eleventh  of  April,  1717,  one 
hundred  and  five  inhabitants  of  Dorchester,  fearing  the 
effects  of  having  a  pe8t>'house  so  near  them,  remonstra- 
ted against  the  same;  and  another  committee,  with  the 
same  powers  and  instruc  tions,  and  consisting  of  Adam 
Winthrop,  William  Payne,  Samuel  Thaxter,  and  Jona- 
than Dowse,  Esquires,  was  appointed,  and  directed  to 
use  all  convenient  speed  in  selecting  another  place  for 
the  object.  It  was  undoubtedly  in  consequence  of  this 
remonstrance,  that,  on  the  fifteenth  of  the  following 
May,  the  philanthropic  townsmen  of  Boston  passed  the 
following  vote:  ^^That  the  Selectmen  be  impowered 
to  Lease  out  a  piece  of  Land  on  Dere  Island  not  Ex- 
ceeding one  acre,  for  a  Term  not  Exceeding  ninety-nine 
years,  to  be  improved  for  the  Erecting  an  Hospital  or 
Pest  House  there  for  the  reception  &  entertainm^  of 
sick  persons  coming  from  beyond  the  Sea  and  in  order 
to  prevent  the  spreading  of  Infection."  It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  Deer  Island  was  taken  at  that  time  for  the 
purpose;  but  it  is  certain,  that  on  the  thirtieth  of  July 
of  the  same  year  (1717) ,  Samuel  Bill  and  his  wife  Sarah, 
for  X'KH)  in  bills  of  credit,  did  convey  to  the  treasurer 
of  the  province,  Jeremiah  iUlen,  Esq.,  a  portion  of  land, 
being  part  of  the  southerly  end  of  Spectacle  Island, 
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60  called,  and  is  bounded  northerly  by  said  Bills  land, 
ten  feet  to  the  northward  of  the  cellar  wall  lately  built 
there,  to  erect  a  house  on  for  the  Froyinoe  to  entertain 
the  sick,  and  is  on  the  cleft  or  brow  of  the  soatherly 
bead  or  highland  of  s*  island  forty-four  feet  wide,  and 
from  thence  to  run  on  a  line  about  south-southwest 
fiinety  feet,  where  it  is  also  forty-four  feet  wide,  and 
thence  to  continue  the  line  on  the  easterly  side  streight 
down  to  the  sea,  and  from  s'  ninety  feet  on  the  westerly 
side  to  widen  gradually  on  a  streight  line  to  the  sea  or 
salt  water,  wheie  it  is  to  be  sixty  feet  wide,  together 
with  the  liberty  of  landing  on  the  southerly  beach  point, 
and  thence  to  pass  and  repass  to  and  from  tiie  said 
granted  land." 

The  foregoing  acts  of  the  Provincial  Legislature, 
Town  Meeting  of  Boston,  and  Committee  of  the  Gren- 
eral  Court,  were  the  first  steps  towards  the  establishment 
of  the  Boston  Quarantine,  which  was  so  ably  sustained 
by  subsequent  acts  of  the  General  Court.  It  is  true 
that  in  the  year  1701  an  act  was  passed  requiring  se- 
lectmen to  provide  for  persons  siclc  with  infectious  dis- 
eases, and  also  impowering  jnsdces  to  prevent  persons 
coming  on  shore  from  any  vessels  visited  with  sickness, 
as  may  be  seen  by  examining  the  act  itself,  being  the 
nineteenth  chapter  passed  in  the  thirteejith  year  of  Wil- 
•  liam  the  Third,  1701.  To  this  an  addition  was  passed 
on  the  fourteenth  of  February,  1717-18,  which  was  the 
act  required  by  the  committee  already  mentioned  above, 
and  which  is  known  as  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  fourth 
year  of  G^rge  the  First.  After  stating  that  a  conven- 
ient house  had  been  provided  by  the  province  on  Spec- 
tacle Island  for  the  reception  of  such  as  shall  be  visited 
with  contagious  sickness,  m  order  to  keep  them  from 
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infecting  others,  the  act  provided  that  the  keeper  of  the 
light-house  and  the  commanding  officer  of  Castle  Wil- 
liam should  notify  all  vessels  comin*^  near  them,  wherein 
any  infectious  disease  is  or  has  been,  to  come  to  anc  lior 
near  the  house,  or  hospital,  at  Spectacle  Island,  and  that 
all  infections  goods  should  he  put  into  the  hospital.  All 
the  repairs  to  the  establishment,  and  whatever  should 
be  necessary  for  the  accommodation  of  the  persons  de- 
tained, were  to  be  provided  for  by  the  selectmen  of  Bos- 
ton, at  the  immediate  expense  of  the  province.  Not- 
withstanding what  has  been  expressed  in  the  act  alluded 
to,  it  appears  that  matters  must  have  gone  on  slowly  at 
the  island,  as  an  order  was  passed  by  the  General  Court 
on  the  tenth  of  December,  1720,  that  the  selectmen  of 
the  town  of  Boston  be  desired  to  take  care  for  the  fin- 
ishing of  the  Public  Hospital  on  Spectacle  Island,  so  as 
to  make  it  warm  and  comfortable  for  the  entertainment 
of  the  sick/'  From  this  time  things  went  on  well  at  the 
hospital;  repairs,  when  needed,  were  made,  and  every- 
thing required  for  comfort  was  provided  by  the  town, 
and  paid  for  by  the  province.  In  January,  1735-G,  a 
committee  was  appointed,  and  further  impowered  on  the 
twenty-fourth  of  March  following,  for  agreeing  with  the 
owners  of  any  convenient  place  as  they  may  think  suit- 
able for  removing  the  hospital  to,  in  the  harbor  of  Bos- 
ton. This  committee,  after  being  reminded  of  their 
duty  on  the  twenty-lifth  of  November,  reported  on  the 
second  of  December,  1736,  that  they  had  performed 
their  duty,  and  recommended,  '^that  the  sum  of  five 
hundred  and  seventy  pounds  be  granted  and  paid  out 
of  the  public  treasury  to  the  Honorable  John  Jelfries, 
Esq.,  and  the  other  selectmen  of  Boston,  by  them  to  be 
disposed  of  for  the  consideration  purchase  of  a  certain 
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island  in  the  harbor  of  Boston,  called  Kaubford's  island, 
lying  between  Long  Island  and  the  main  land  near  the 
town  of  Hull,  to  be  improred  as  a  Hospital  for  the 
Province."  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Treasurer  Poye  was 
auJ  liorizL'd  to  execute  and  pass  a  deed  of  sale  to  Richard 
Bill,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  of  all  the  right,  title,  and  estate 
of  the  province  in  that  part  of  Spectacle  Island,  with 
the  buildings  and  appurtenances,  where  the  hospital 
then  was,  on  the  receipt  of  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty  pounds.  On  the  thirteenth  of  December,  1737, 
the  committee  reported  that  they  had  built  a  hospital 
upon  Bainsford  Island;  therefore,  that  upon  Spectacle 
Island  became  of  no  use  to  the  province,  and  was  ac* 
cordingly  sold  to  Kicliard  Bill,  of  Boston,  and  conveyed 
to  him  by  deed  dated  seventeenth  February,  1738-39. 

By  the  above  mentioned  conveyance,  Mr.  Bill  came, 
in  full  and  absolute  possession  of  the  whole  island,  he 
havin*^  acquired  the  title  of  the  remaining  portion  some 
time  previous,  as  already  stated,  from  his  brother  Sam- 
uel. On  the  second  of  February,  1741-2,  he  sold  his 
whole  interest  in  it  to  Edward  Bromfield,  Esq.,  a  gentle- 
man of  note  at  that  time;  and  since  then  Spectacle  Isl- 
and has  nut  been  improved  for  i)ublic  use,  but,  with  the 
exception  to  be  mentioned,  has  reverted  to  the  ordinary 
purposes  of  agriculture  and  pasturage,  and  occasionaUy 
for  the  convenience  and  entertainment  of  persons  on 
pleasure  excursions  down  the  hailxjr. 

AVhen  Mr.  Bromtield  purchased  the  island,  there  was 
upon  its  northern  portion  a  house  and  bam  and  other 
accommodations.  The  house  has  recently  been  fixed  up 
after  a  fashion,  and  put  to  a  new  business,  unknown, 
until  quite  recently,  to  our  community.  A  vessel  styled 
ailer  the  proprietor,  the  !N^ahum  Ward,  plies  frequently 
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between  'the  island  and  one  of  the  Sonth  Boston 

wharves,  laden  with  a  most  remarkable  ear<]^o,  which, 
when  passed  through  curtain  processes  of  mauufacture, 
yields  a  valuable  return  to  an  enterprising  firm,  al- 
though the  island,  in  consequence  of  the  mannfactoiyy 
has  ceased  to  be  so  much  a  place  of  resort  as  formerly. 
Although  good  Mr.  Bromfield,  when  he  got  the  island 
and  assumed  the  mortgages  upon  it,  may  have  supposed 
he  bought  a  dead  horse,"  which  would  be  of  very  little 
use  to  him,  yet  nndonbtedly  the  present  occupant  thinks 
dead  horses  very  valuable  property,  when  put  to  legiti- 
mate uses  in  the  way  of  trade. 

The  next  island  in  course  is  Long  Island,  a  descrip- 
tion of  which  should  be  attempted  in  the  next  chapter; 
but,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  connected  the  subject  of 
quarantine,  the  writer  proposes  to  say  a  few  words  about 
Rainsford  Island,  which  is  easily  reached  from  Spectacle 
by  moving  along  a  short  distance  through  the  western 
way.  This  passage,  which  can  only  be  used  by  large 
vessels  at  high  tide,  branches  off  from  the  Main  Ship 
Channel  at  Castle  Island  wharf,  and  runs  in  a  south- 
southeast  direction  till  it  passes  the  southerly  extremity 
of  Long  Island;  then  in  a  direction  northeast  by  east 
between  Long  and  Rainsford  Islands,  nearly  to  Gallop's 
Island;  then  southeasterly  by  the  southerly  side  of 
George's  Island;  and  then  east-northeast  to  Boston 
Light  House,  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbor. 
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BAINBFOBD  ISLAND  AND  THE  OLD  QnABAaTEETE. 

Old  Qoarantlne  Ground  at  Ralnsford  Island  •  •  •  Wilson's,  or  Lark  Rock  •  •  • 
Qaarantine  Rocks,  Sunken  Ledge,  and  Ilansfman's  Island  •  •  •  Form  and  Di- 
mensions of  Hainsford  Island  Ita  Topography  •••  Early  History  of  the 
I.slund-..  Foriin  rly  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  Hull  •••  Owned  by  Edward 
Rajrnsford  -  •  •  Sold  to  the  Lorlngs  of  Hall  in  1692  •  •  •  Quarantine  in  1786  • 
BalMfbrd  UUnd  Mtocted  and  purchased  In  1786  FInt  Hospital  ereetad 
In  17S7*>*  BamoTal  of  Qnafantlne  in  1862 •••  Gallop's  Island  lilted  Ibr 
Qnarantlne  Pnrpoaea  In  1866  •  •  •  Loealion  of  Hospitals  •  •  •  Halnslbfd  Idaad 
as  a  Plaoe  of  Resort .  •  •  Tradltlona  •  •  •  Old  Batjlng<<>vonnd  •  •  •  Tbe  State  In- 
Btltatlons  on  the  Island  abandoned. 

STARTmo  from  the  northerly  wharf  of  Spectacle  Ifiilaiidy 

which,  it  will  be  remembered,  projects  westerly  from  the 
north  peninsula,  and  pursuing  for  about  a  mile  and  a 
quarter  a  southeasterlj  course  through  the  Western 
Passagei  which  hears  yarious  names,  such  as  the  Back 
"Way  and  'Western  Channel,  the  reader  will  come  to  the 
southwest  point  of  Loii<^  Ishmd,  south  of  which  is  situ- 
ated the  Old  Quarantuie  Ground,  and  Uttle  over  a  mile 
distant  is  Bainsford  Island,  which  has  also  borne  the 
names  of  Hospital  Island  and  Quarantine  Island.  From 
this  pohit  he  can  proceed  to  Rainsford  Island  at  any 
tide,  by  taking  a  northeasterly  course  through  the  Back 
Way  between  it  and  Long  island,  and  then  a  drcuitous 
course  around  its  northeastern  head,  by  the  way  of  Wil- 
son's or  the  Lark  Bock,  until  he  finds  its  wharf  on  its 
southerly  side.  At  high  tide,  when  the  large  shoal  is 
covered  with  a  sufficient  depth  of  water,  the  wharf  can 
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be  reached  by  a  shorter  cut,  directly  from  the  sontbwest, 
without  passing  between  U  and  Long  Islanil;  but  this 
wHy  is  somewhat  dangerous  to  inexperienced  persons, 
on  account  of  the  Quarantine  Bocks,  Sunken  Ledge,  and 
Hangman's  Island,  ly'^^o  ^  eztensiye  shoals  just 
south  of  the  Old  Quarantine  Ground;  yet  this  last  is, 
to  those  acquainted  with  the  dangers,  and  well  skilled 
in  the  way  of  avoiding  them,  the  favorite  approach  to 
the  island.  Still  another  mode  of  approaching  the 
island  is  through  Broad  Sound  Channel  by  a  very 
roundabout  way. 

Baiusford  Island  is  about  half  a  mile  in  length  from 
east  to  west,  and  very  narrow  for  its  length.  Its  form 
is  quite  fantastical,  and  may  be  likened  to  a  mink,  with- 
out much  stretch  of  the  unagination,  if  the  Point  is 
taken  for  the  head,  and  AVest  Head  and  the  numerous 
projections  on  its  southern  side  for  the  legs.  By  the 
way  of  the  channel  it  is  seven  and  a  quarter  miles  from 
the  city,  but  the  shorter  passage  measures  a  little  less, 
perhaps  shortening  the  distance  three  quarters  of  a  mile. 
In  a  direct  line  irom  the  end  of  Long  wharf,  southeast- 
erly, it  is  distant  five  miles  and  three  quarters,  wliile  it 
may  be  reached  on  the  ice,  in  cold  winters,  from  Soutii 
Boston  Point,  by  a  walk  of  four  miles.  It  is  supposed, 
by  estimation,  to  contain  eleven  acres  of  ground.  Its 
North  Blu£^  so  called,  where  is  situated  the  chief  part 
of  the  land  which  in  any  degree  is  supplied  with  avail- 
able soil,  is  quite  elevated,  being  about  thirty-five  feet 
above  the  mark  of  high  water.  At  the  western  extrem- 
ity is  a  prominent  point  of  land  called  Small  Fox  Point, 
east  of  which,  and  projecting  southerly,  is  a  bold  prom- 
inence, which  consists  of  a  ledge  of  slate  stone,  and  has 
from  very  early  times  been  known  as  West  Head.  These 
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heads  are  connected  with  a  narrow  strip  of  beach,  less 
than  fifty  yards  in  length,  \vhieh  in  former  times  was 
frequently  ovei'flowed  at  high  tides,  but  which  is  now  in 
a  measure  protected  from  the  influence  of  storms  and 
surges  by  a  sea-wall,  which  has  been  erected  for  the 
purpose  at  a  great  expense. 

The  early  history  of  this  island  is  not  so  definite  as 
is  desired.  From  what  has  been  said  in  previous  chap- 
ters, it  is  known  that  in  the  early  days  of  the  colony 
(about  1G35),  the  General  Court  granted,  as  occasions 
demanded,  the  islands  of  iioston  harbor  to  different 
towns,  and  also  to  individuals.  Deer  Island,  Long  Isl- 
and, Hog  Island,  and  Spectacle  Island  were  granted  to 
Boston,  Noddle's  Island  to  Samuel  Maverick,  Grovem- 
or's  Island  to  John  Winthrop,  Thompson's  Island  to 
Dorchester  by  mistake,  and  then  confirmed  to  David 
Thompson,  the  true  claimant,  and  other  islands  to  other 
proprietors,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter.  In  some  way  Bains- 
ford  Island  came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  town  of 
!Nantasket,  which,  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  May,  IGM,  was 
named  Hull,  by  the  following  order:  '^It  is  ordered, 
that  Nantascot  shall  be  called  Hull."  In  all  probability 
the  grant  was  included  in  the  following  court  order, 
passed  on  the  second  of  June,  Idil:  "It  is  further  or- 
dered, that  the  iland  called  Pedocks  Hand,  &  the  other 
ilands  there  not  otherwise  disposed  of,  shall  belong  to 
Kantaskot,  to  bee  to  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  Sd  fisher- 
men,  so  soonc  as  they  shall  come  to  inhabite  there."  Be 
this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  Elder  Edward  llaynsford 
was  very  early  in  the  old  colony  days  the  undisputed  pro- 
prietor of  the  island;  and,  for  want  of  better  evidence, 
it  is  believed  that  he  had  it  of  the  town  of  Hull,  and 
perhaps  in  accordance  with  the  request  of  Mr.  Owen 
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Bowe,  a  wealthy  tradesman  of  London,  and  a  member 

of  the  Massaclmsetts  Cumpaiiy,  who,  on  the  eighteenth 
of  I'ebruary,  1G35-0,  wrote  to  Governor  Winthrop,  re- 
questing that  '^Mr.  Banaford  may  be  accommodated 
with  lands  for  a  farme  to  keepe  my  cattele,  that  so  my 
stocke  may  be  preserved."  The  chief  use  of  the  ishmds 
was  for  the  pastuiage  of  cattle;  and,  as  Elder  Eayus- 
ford  had  charge  of  those  sent  over  by  Mr.  Kowe,  it  is 
not  improbable  that  he  obtained  a  grant  of  the  island 
for  the  purpose. 

Tlie  good  old  Elder  lived  to  a  respectable  old  age, 
having  acquired  a  competent  estate,  with  many  children 
and  grandchUdren  to  share  it;  and  after  serving  his  day 
and  generation,  as  some  of  the  old  chroniclers  say,  he 
died  on  the  sixteenth  of  August,  1680,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-one  years,  leaving  his  estate  to  his  widow  and 
children,  to  be  improved  by  the  widow  daring  her  life, 
and  to  go  to  the  children  at  her  decease.  She,  good 
woman,  survived  her  husband  eight  years  and  then 
diedj  for  the  gravestone  in  King's  Chapel  Burying- 
Ground  tells  us,  that  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Ra^Tisford  died 
on  the  sixteenth  of  November,  1688,  aged  eighty-one 
years.  At  her  decease  the  property  of  the  Elder  was 
divided,  and  Rainsford  Island,  which  at  liis  death 
was  valued  at  only  £10,  was  assigned,  together  with 
other  property,  to  the  children  of  Captain  William 
Greenongh,  of  Boston,  a  noted  shipwright,  whose 
second  wife  Elizabeth,  then  deceased,  was  daughter 
of  the  Elder.  Although  these  children,  i^ewman  and 
iEdward  Greenongh,  were  living.  Captain  Greenough, 
their  father,  on  the  thirteenth  of  January,  1691-2, 
conveyed  the  estate  in  the  island  to  John  Loring 
and  Beujam'ui  Loring,  of  Hull  alias  Xantasket,  yeo- 
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men,"  for  the  sum  of  twenty-two  pounds  current 
money  of  New  England.  The  description  in  the 
deed  Btyles  it,  '^a  certain  island  commonly  called  or 
knowne  by  the  name  of  Baynsford's  Island,  8d.ttaate, 
lying  and  being  between  Pettock's  Island  and  Long  Isl- 
and in  the  Massachusetts  Bay  aforesaid,  consisting  of 
two  hills  of  land  parted  with  a  beach  between  each 
other,  which  beach  is  sometimes  overflowed  at  high 
water,  bemg  bntted  and  bounded  southerly  by  Pettocks 
Island  aforesaid,  northerly  by  said  Long  Island,  easterly 
by  the  town  of  Hull  afores'd,  and  westerly  by  a  neck  of 
land  called  Mannings  Moone  Keck,"  together  with  ail 
^'tfae  beach,  fflatts,  stones,  profits,  privileges,  timber 
trees,  rights,  comoditles,  heriditaments,  emoluments,  and 
appurtenances."  Possession  was  given  on  the  twenty- 
second  of  January  of  the  same  year.  From  the  partic- 
ularity of  the  deed,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  slate 
stone  at  the  West  Head  may  have  been  put  to  some 
kind  of  use,  as  well  as  the  timber  trees  and  grass.  From 
this  time,  for  the  space  of  forty-five  years,  the  island  rc- 
mfuned  in  the  possession  of  these  Lorings  and  their 
heirs,  until  it  was  conveyed  to  the  province,  as  will  be 
seen  hereafter. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  the  incipient  stages  of 
the  quarantine  establishment  at  Boston  were  briery 
sketched.  Spectacle  Island  affording  a  position  for  the 
commencement  of  the  undertaldng.  After  nearly 
twenty  years'  use  of  this  locality,  there  was  a  feeling  in 
the  community  that  the  right  place  had  not  been  se- 
lected^  Spectacle  Island  was  too  near  the  town,  and  was 
among  otiier  occupied  islands;  it  had  no  good  road  near 
it  for  the  anchorage  of  detained  vessels,  and  was  also 
suitable  for  pasturage,  containing  as  it  did  about  sixty 
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acres  of  good  grass  land.  Therefore,  on  the  twentj- 
Becond  of  Jaiiuarjy  1735-6,  a  committee  was  appointed, 
who  reported,  on  the  second  of  December,  1736,  as  was 
before  stated  m  the  last  chapter,  for  sellmg  the  land  on 
Spectacle  Island,  and  for  purchasing  Kainsford  Island; 
and  £510  were  appropriated  for  the  purpose.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  directions  of  the  Greneral  Court  of 
the  province,  the.  island  was  purchased,  and  a  deed  was 
passed  on  the  seventh  of  December  following,  signed  by 
John  Loring  and  wife  Elizabeth,  Samuel  Loring  and 
wife  Jane,  Caleb  Loring  and  wife  Rebecca,  Benjamin 
Loring  and  wife  Elizabeth,  John  Loring,  Jr.,  and  wife 
Elizabeth,  and  David  Loring  and  wife  Hannah,  all  of 
Hull,  conveying  the  same  for  the  sum  above  mentioned, 
and  with  the  same  description  as  in  the  deed  from 
Greenough  to  Lorings  before  given,  with  the  following, 
''to  be  used  and  improved  for  a  hospital  for  the  md 
Province." 

On  the  fourth  of  February,  1736-7,  it  was  voted  by 
the  House  of  Hepresentatives,  and  concurred  in  by  the 
Council,  ''that  Mr.  Speaker  and  Mr.  Cooke,  with  such  as 
shall  be  joined  by  the  honorable  Board,  be  a  committee 
to  build  a  suitable  and  convenient  House  on  Kainsl'urd 
Island,  lying  between  Long  Island  and  the  Main  Land 
near  the  town  of  Hull,  to  be  used  and  improved  as  a 
publick  hospital  for  the  reception  and  accomodation  of 
6ucb  sick  and  infectious  pei.suii.'s  as  shall  be  sent  there 
by  order."  Governor  Jonathan  Belcher  assented  to 
the  vote,,  and  Hon.  William  Dudley,  and  Hon.  Samuel 
"Welles,  coundllors,  were  joined  to  the  committee  on  the 
part  of  the  council.  The  committee  seem  to  have  taken 
the  matter  in  hand  at  ont  e,  lor  we  find  on  the  thirteenth 
of  December,  1737,  they  made  a  report,  a  minute  of 
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which  was  recorded,  and  an  order  passed  in  the  follow- 
ing words :  — 

"  A  Report  of  a  Committee  of  this  Court  lately  ap- 
pointed for  building  an  Hospital  on  Ransford-Iskuid, 
showing  they  have  built  an  House  there  of  four  Booms 
on  a  Floor,  four  upriirlit  Chambers  and  convenient  Gar- 
rets, and  Cellars  wcU-liuished  and  a  Well,  and  suitable 
Conveniences  for  the  Reception  of  the  Sick,  as  Occasion 
may  be,  dated,  Boston,  tenth  of  October,  1737,  and 
signed  William  Dudley,  in  the  ^^"amc  and  by  the  order 
of  the  Committee,  was  laid  on  the  Table,  Head  and  Or- 
dered, That  the  present  Select  Men  of  the  Town  of 
Boston  be  and  hereby  are  fully  authorized  and  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  treat  with  some  suitable  Person 
to  keep  the  Hospital  lately  built  by  order  of  this  Court 
at  Itansford-Island  for  the  reception  of  sick  and  infec- 
tious Persons,  and  that  the  said  Person  be  desired  and 
impowered  to  take  all  [)r()per  Care  of  such  Persons  as 
nuiy  be  nent  to  the  said  Hospital,  for  twelve  months 
next,  and  that  the  Committee  agree  with  the  Person  for 
taking  care  of  the  sick,  &c.,  for  his  Time  and  Service 
herein  for  the  y^ar;  and  that  thej  render  an  Account  of 
the  Issues  and  Profits  which  may  arise  by  the  Produce 
on  the  Island  the  next  season,  lo  this  Court  in  the  Full 
Session  of  the  next  year." 

The  members  from  the  town  of  Boston  were  impow- 
ered on  the  nineteenth  of  December,  1737,  to  prepare  a 
bill  for  regulating  the  public  hospital  on  Kainsford 
Island,  which  they  presented  on  the  twenty-first  of  the 
same  month,  being  an  act  in  addition  to  the  one  passed 
in  1701.  This  seems  to  have  met  with  some  opposition, 
as  it  was  not  finally  passed  until  the  twenty-first  of 
June,  1738.    Since  then  various  acts  have  been  passed 
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by  the  Provincial  and  State  Lep^islatnrcs  on  tlie  subject 
of  qinn  antine;  so  that  Massachusetts  may  be  now  re- 
garded as  having  the  best  laws  on  the  snbject,  as  well 
as  the  best  reg^ated  establishment,  in  this  country. 
Until  the  year  1862,  wlien  the  State  adopted  a  system 
of  State  Almshouses,  Rainsford  Island  was  used  as  a 
quarantine  establishment;  since  then  the  city  of  Boston 
has  been  obliged  to  change  its  quarantine  gronnd,  and 
the  new  roads  for  this  purpose  are  situated  near  Deer 
Island,  the  present  residence  of  the  Port  Physician,  the 
position  having  been  selected  at  the  time  of  the  severe 
raging  of  the  ship  fever,  in  the  summer  of  1847. 

The  present  quarantine  ground  is,  as  has  before  been 
stated,  near  Deer  Island.  In  view  of  the  possibility  of 
the  occurrence  of  malignant  cholera,  the  city,  in  the 
spring  of  1866,  purchased  the  buildings  erected  on  Gal- 
lop's Island,  the  United  States  government  no  longer 
requiring  them  for  military  purposes,  and  passed  an  ordi- 
nance on  the  first  day  of  June,  1866,  extending  the 
quarantine  grminds  so  as  to  include  Gallop's  Island. 

In  the  olden  time  the  pest  house  was  situated  on 
North  Bluff,  and  more  recently  the  Small-Pox  Hospital 
was  built  upon  West  Head.  Under  the  ne^y  regiino  on 
the  island  new  buildings  have  been  erected,  and  the  old 
ones  repaired  and  applied  to  new  purposes,  agreeably  to 
the  requirements  of  the  present  institution.  Perhaps  it 
will  be  well,  as  a  matter  of  record,  to  mention  in  this 
connection  the  present  positions  of  the  buildings  upon 
the  island.  On  the  Great  Head,  upon  the  easterly  part 
of  the  North  Bluff,  as  it  is  called,  is  situated  an  airy 
looking  house,  which  in  recent  years  has  been  occupied 
by  the  superintendent  of  the  institution.  West  of  this 
are  two  buildings,  the  most  southerly  of  which  was  built 
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in  the  year  1819,  and  is  designated  as  the  Old  Hospital, 
the  Mansion  House  of  quarantine  days;  while  that  just 
north  of  it  is  commonly  known  as  the  New  Female  Hos- 
pital. A  short  disfcince  south  of  these,  towards  the  new 
wharf,  is  a  smaller  building  called  the  Cottage.  ^N'ot 
far  from  this,  and  projecting  southerly  over  the  exten- 
sive flats,  is  a  long  wharf,  the  ordinary  means  of  ap- 
proaching the  island  and  its  institution.  Upon  this 
head  are  several  other  small  buildings,  as  a  bake-house 
and  dead-house.  In  former  times  the  Old  Mansion 
House  was  carried  on  as  a  public  house,  for  the  special 
accommodation  of  persons  arriving  from  sea,  and  for  the 
family  of  the  Keeper  of  the  island  and  of  the  Resident 
Physician.  Just  beside  the  new  wharf,  and  a  short  dis- 
tance west  of  it,  can  be  seen  the  remains  of  the  old 
wharf,  which  was  used  previous  to  the  building  of  the 
present  one.  After  passing  the  narrow  neck,  or  beach, 
and  upon  what  is  called  West  Head,  is  a  long,  low 
building,  known  in  former  times  as  the  Bowling  Alleys, 
and  south  of  this  is  a  pretentious  looking  buildug, 
somewhat  resembling  a  Grecian  temple.  West  of  this 
is  the  burial-ground,  and  northwest,  upon  the  shore,  at 
the  extreme  part  of  the  point,  is  the  present  Small-Pox 
Hospital  or  Pest  House,  and  from  it  projects  southerly 
a  small  wharf.  The  buildings  on  the  large  or  eastern 
head  are  chiefly  used  for  the  women,  and  those  on  the 
small  or  western  head  for  the  men. 

In  modem  times,  previous  to  the  new  use  of  the  isl- 
and, it  was  a  famous  resort  in  the  sultry  part  of  the 
summer  season,  when  the  prevalence  of  infectious  dis- 
eases (lid  not  prevent;  and  the  Old  Mansion  House  was 
crowded  with  occupants  from  Boston  and  the  neighbor- 
ing towns,  as  boarders,  a  privilege  which  was  accorded 
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to  island  keepers  by  the  authorities.   These  summer 

parties,  which  often  filled  to  overflowing  the  Fever  Hos- 
pital (or  the  Bowling  Alleys,  as  most  generally  called), 
and  the  Grecian  Temple  (or  Small-Pox  Hospital),  the 
bnildings  since  used  for  the  men,  will  not  soon  be  for^ 
gotten  by  those  who  partook  of  the  enjoyments  under 
the  hospitable  roofs  of  Quarantine  Island. 

Traditions  are  extant  which  would  lead  to  the  infer- 
ence that  Bainsford  Island  had  been  much  used  in  the 
olden  time  for  burial  purposes;  but  these  statements  are 
not  to  be  relied  upon,  and  we  may  rest  assured  that  the 
island  was  never  employed  for  any  such  purpose,  further 
than  for  the  interment  of  such  persons  as  have  died  there 
from  infectioua  disorders,  or  have  been  connected  with 
the  institution.  In  tiie  old  graveyard  upon  the  island 
there  are  many  stones  which,  if  they  could  speak,  would 
tell  strange  stories.  Some  of  these  date  back  more  than 
a  hundred  years.  The  remains  of  many  of  the  old 
keepers  of  the  island  repose  there  in  quiet  slumber. 
The  days  are  past,  but  not  out  of  remembrance,  when 
persons  affected  with  several  of  the  most  loathsome  in- 
fectious diseases  were  sent  to  the  'island"  almost  cer- 
tainly to  die;  the  enlightenment  of  the  present  day, 
however,  forbids  all  such  outrages.  The  State,  since  its 
late  connection  with  the  island,  has  expended  large  suras 
in  improvements  and  in  buildings,  amounting  to  about 
$100,000.  At  the  dose  of  the  year  1866,  the  State 
institution  was  abandoned,  the  officers  having  been  dis- 
charged, and  the  mmates  removed. 
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LOKa  ISLAND. 

DlmeiMtoiif  of  Long  UbNud  •••  Aneleiit  Deaeriptton,  uid  Potltton  and  Ap- 
proMli •••Its  7om  ud  TopQgra|di7***Tb6  CoTe««*8eQlpl]i  Ledge>** 
Ancient  Htotoiy  of  the  latand  •  •  •  bland  granted  to  Beaton  In  16M  •  •  •Laid 
ont  Into  Lota  In  I640^**  Bar|yBettenaaatL«fr*«*IIcnt  fbr  tbeFree  School 
•  ••Bent  Kelinqulshcd  •••  Claim  of  the  Earl  of  Sterling,  In  1G41  ...  In  Pos- 
session of  John  Nelson  •  ••  Sold  to  William  and  Benjamin  Browne  in  1«>90 
..•Curious  Deed.  -  Mr.  Nelson's  Death,  and  the  Division  of  his  Estate 
In  the  Island,  In  1721  •••  Island  purcluused  by  Charles  Apthorp,  and  subse- 
qaeutly  by  Barlow  Trecothick  *.•  Bought  by  James  I  vers  in  1790**  •Otiier 
Ownaia  •  •  •  Llght-Hooaa  •  •  •  Long  laland  HoteL 

Imsiediately  between  vS[)ectacle  and  Raiiisford  Isl- 
ands lies  Long  Island,  a  little  less  than  a  mile  southeast 
of  the  former^  and  somewhat  more  than  half  a  mile 
northwest  of  the  latter.  This  island  is  ahont  a  mile  and 
three  quarters  in  length  from  northeast  to  southwest, 
and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  breadth.  It  derives  its 
name  from  its  extreme  length,  when  compared  with  its 
other  dimensions,  or,  as  Mr.  William  Wood  says,  in  his 
New  England's  Prospeet:  '^The  next  Band  of  note  is 
Long  Hand,  so  called  li'om  his  longitude."  The  same 
author,  in  1G35,  writing  of  the  islands  in  the  harbor, 
says:  ^  These  lies  abound  with  Woods,  and  Water,  and 
Meadow-ground;  and  whatsoever  the  spacious  fertile 
Maine  affords.  The  inhabitants  use  to  i)ut  their  Cattle 
in  these  for  safety,  viz.  their  liammes,  Goates,  and 
Swine,  when  their  Gome  is  on  the  ground."  On  its 
northwest  it  is  separated  from  Governor's  Island  and 
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Castle  Island  by  President  Roads;  on  the  north,  from 
Deer  Island  by  Broad  Sound  Channel;  on  the  northeast, 
from  Nix's  Mate  and  Gallop's  Island  by  extensive  shoals; 
and  fit>m  Geoi^ge's  Island  and  Bainsford  Island,  by  the 
Back  Way  on  the  southeast.  It  is  approached  usually 
on  its  northwesterly  side,  where  the  water  is  deepest, 
and  where  a  wharf  has  been  built,  the  landing-place 
being  about  five  miles  firom  the  end  of  Long  wharf. 

Long  Island  may  be  likened  in  form  to  a  military 
boot,  fronting  westerly;  Long  Island  Head,  sometimes 
called  East  Head,  where  the  Light-House  is,  being  the 
top,  Bass  Point  the  heel,  and  South  Head  the  toe.  It 
oontuns,  by  estimation,  about  two  hundred  and  sixteen 
acres  of  land,  of  which  about  thirty-five  are  on  East 
Head.  This  head  is  somewhat  circular  in  form,  and  is 
very  elevated,  being  seventy  feet  above  the  level  of  . 
high-water  mark;  and  it  has  a  very  abrupt  bluff  at  its 
northeast,  which  is  constantly  wearing  away  by  the  ef<- 
fects  of  storms  and  currents,  to  the  great  injury  of  the 
harbor.  The  portion  of  this  head  which  is  unprotected, 
and  which  is  furnishing  material  to  fill  up  the  channels, 
is  about  six  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  extent.  On  the 
southeasterly  side  of  this  is  a  cove,  which  was  much 
used  in  former  times  as  a  harbor  for  the  island,  afibrd- 
ing  proper  shelter  for  small  boats,  it  being  protected 
from  sea  breakers  by  a  high  projecting  beach,  which, 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  has  been  fast  disappearing. 
A  small  wliarf  jutting  out  southerly  within  this  cove, 
has  been  of  much  service  to  pleasure  panics  approach- 
ing the  island  by  the  Western  Way.  This  head  is  sep- 
arated fi*om  the  main  island  by  a  low  neck  of  marshy 
ground.  The  main  island  is  composed  of  elevated  laud, 
gently  rolling  into  eminences,  and  tcrmiuatiug  at  South 
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Head  ill  a  considerable  bluff,  forming  the  toe  of  the 
hoot.  !N  orthwest  of  this  head  is  the  sontherlj  penmsula 
of  Spectacle  Island;  hetween  these  is  Sculpin  Ledge, 
signalized  by  Buoy  'No.  2  Red,  making  an  approach  this 
way  from  the  western  passage  extremely  dangerous. 

The  usual  way  to  approach  Long.Island  is  by  pass- 
ing through  the  Main  Ship  Channel.  Bj  this  time  the 
reader  of  these  chapters  on  the  harbor  is  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  the  position  of  Buoys  Xo.  7  Black  and 
No.  8  Kcdy  just  l)eyond  Fort  Independence,  and  a  short 
distance  south  of  the  westerly  end  of  the  Lower  Middle 
Shoal.  If  ho  passes  between  these,  and  proceeds  in  an 
easterly  direction  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  he  will  come  to 
a  point  in  the  channel  from  whence  he  can  take  a  south- 
easterly course,  passing  between  Spectacle  Island  on  the 
south  and  President  Boads  on  the  north,  and  go  directly 
to  the  Long  Island  wharf,  about  a  mile  and  three  quar- 
ters distant,  the  wharf  being  about  three  quai'ters  of  a 
mile  due  south  of  the  main  ship  chouuel. 

The  history  of  this  island  bears  a  strong  resemblance 
to  that  of  many  others  in  the  harbor.  It  was  granted  to 
Boston,  as  has  already  been  stated  in  a  previous  chap- 
ter, together  with  Deer  Island  and  Ilog  Island,  on  the 
first  of  Apnl,  1634,  for  the  annual  rent  of  two  pounds 
for  the  three;  which  grant  was  afterwards  confirmed  the 
fourth  of  March  following,  with  the  same,  and  Spectacle 
Island  added,  for  the  diminislied  sum  of  four  shillinufg 
for  the  four,  it  being  undoubtedly  understood  to  be 
merely  a  nominal  sum  or  consideration.  Very  soon 
after  the  acquirement  of  the  island,  the  town  of  Boston 
began  to  apportion  it  out  to  various  persons  for  im- 
provement; and  the  felling  of  the  trees,  with  whicli  it 
was  well  wooded  on  the  arrival  of  the  first  settlers  of  the 
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town,  took  place  in  real  earnest,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  it  was  so  divested  of  its  forests  as  to  become  only 

fit  for  the  pastura<^e  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine.  On  the 
twenty-fourth  of  the  twelfth  month  of  the  year  1G39, 
that  is  to  say,  in  February,  1639-10,  at  a  town  meeting 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Boston,  the  island  was  directed  to 
be  laid  out  into  lots  for  planters.  The  record  of  this 
transaction  is  in  the  followinir  words,  on  the  fortieth 
page  of  the  first  voUime  of  town  records,  and  m  the 
handwriting  of  Elder  Thomas  Leverett:  ''At  this  meet- 
inge  o**  brother  Edward  Hainsford  &  Willyam  Hudson 
are  appointed  to  accompany  y*  surveyor  to  lay  out  the 
phmting  ground  at  Long  Hand,  &  they  are  to  beglnne 
at  the  cast  end;  &  if  any  have  bestowed  any  labor  vpon 
y^  w*^  shall  fall  to  another  man,  he  whoe  shall  enjoy  y* 
benefitt  thereof  shall  eyther  allow  for  y"  charge,  or 
cleare  soe  mncli  for  y*  other."  Here  we  lind  an  early 
practicall  application  of  the  principle  of  the  betterment 
law,  with  a  view  to  fair  ti'eatment  of  pre-occupants  and 
squatters.  After  a  while  the  town  concluded  to  relin- 
quish the  island  to  the  planters,  they  jiaying  a  yearly 
rent  for  the  benetit  of  the  free  school;  and  we  lind  that 
on  the  nineteenth  of  April,  1619,  thirty-seven  persons, 
whose  names  are  given  in  the  record, doth  bind  them- 
selves and  theire  successors  to  pay  six-pence  an  accre  for 
theire  [land]  at  Longe  Hand  bye  y"  yearc  fur  euer^  and 
to  be  for  y"  vse  of  the  schole,  y^  soe  it  maye  be 
proprietye  to  them  for  euer,  and  they  are  to  bringe  in 
there  pay  to  y*  townes  treasurer  the  first  of  February 
for  eucr,  or  else  there  land  is  forfeit  vnto  y°  townes  dis- 
posing." It  appears,  however,  iu  iOJJ,  that  "  a  consid- 
erable part  of  y*  rent  due  to  the  vse  of  y**  schoole  for 
Long  Hand  &  Spectacle  Hand" — for  the  other  neigh- 
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boring  island  came  into  the  same  category  is  nott 
brought  in  by  J*  renters  of  land  according  to  y*  con- 
tract with  y*  towne,"  and  the  matter  is  placed  in  the 

hands  of  the  constahle  to  distrain  for  the  rent.  How 
successful  the  constable  was  in  this  business  is  not  re- 

« 

lated,  but  things  went  on  so  badly,  that  in  the  year 
1666-7,  on  the  eleventh  of  March,  the  town  gave  up 

all  its  rights  in  the  ishind,  and  nullified  the  agreement 
about  the  rent  of  sixpence  an  acre,  relinquishing  it  en- 
tirely to  the  renters  on  the  condition  of  paying  up  the 
back  rent  for  the  benefit  of  the  school,  which  it  is  sup- 
posed was  done,  as  the  fee  of  the  island  is  soon  found 
firmly  established  in  private  hands,  free  from  all  encum- 
brances of  rents  of  every  description. 

Most  all  of  the  islands  in  the  harbor  had  at  some  pe- 
riod of  their  history  claimants  in  the  shape  of  Indians; 
and  Long  Tshuid,  as  early  as  the  year  164:1,  was  claimed 
by  no  less  a  dignitary  than  the  Kight  Honorable  Wil- 
liam, Earl  of  Stirling,  who  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  Sep- 
tember of  that  year  recorded  a  protest,  by  his  agent, 
James  Forrett,  against  Edward  Tomlins  and  others  as 
intruders  on  Long  Island.  This  claim  came  to  nothing, 
and  the  title  proved  good  to  the  grantees  from  the 
town. 

In  course  of  time  the  title  became  vested,  by  the  pur- 
chase of  the  renters,  in  Mr.  John  ^^'elson  of  Boston,  — 
the  heroic  person,  who,  in  1689,  at  the  head  of  the  sol- 
diery, made  Sir  Edmund  Andros  surrender  himself  and 
the  fort  on  Fort  Hill  to  the  incensed  colonists,  whose 
rights  he  was  then  usurping.  Mr.  kelson  was  a  patriot 
of  some  considerable  note  in  his  day;  he  was  a  near  rel- 
ative of  Sir  Thomas  Temple,  who  made  a  considerable 
figure  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  in  colony  times,  and  was 
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also  a  connectioii  of  Governor  William  Stoagbton, 
whose  niece,  Elizabeth,  he  married.  After  gaining  pos- 
session of  the  ishiiul  (willi  the  exception  of  about  four 
acres  and  a  half,  which  Mr.  Thomas  Stanbury,  a  shop- 
keeper of  Boston,  and  one  of  the  original  renters, 
ddmed),  he  sold  it  to  Messrs.  William  Browne  and  Ben- 
jamin Browne,  of  Salera,  for  dBl,200,  conveying  it  by  a 
curious  deed,  dated  on  the  fourth  of  June,  1690,  extracts 
from  which  will  be  given,  as  furnishing  a  good  descrip- 
tion of  the  island  as  it  was  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
six  years  ago.  By  a  snbseqnent  transaction  between 
Mr.  l^vTelson  and  the  Brownes,  the  deed  of  conveyance 
became  in  efiect  nothing  but  a  mortgage,  which  was 
subsequently  annulled,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  Septem- 
ber, 1724,  by  an  instrument  executed  by  Colonel  Samuel 
Browne,  of  Salem,  acting  as  executor  on  tlie  estates  of 
the  Brownes  who  had  died,  William  on  the  twenty-third 
of  February,  1715-16,  and  Benjamin  on  the  seventh  of 
December,  1708.  The  deed  alluded  to  above  is  very 
curious  in  its  description  of  Long  Island,  and  is  cer- 
tainly worth  committing-  to  print;  Jolm  Xelson,  of  Bos- 
ton, merchant,  and  wife  Ehzabeth,  convey  "all  that  cer- 
tain island,  tract,  or  parcel  of  land,  meadow,  or  pasture 
comonly  called  or  knowne  by  the  name  of  Long  Is- 
land, scituate,  lying  and  being  within  the  ^Fassachusetts 
Bay  in  New  England  aforesaid,  containing  by  estima- 
tion two  hundred  acres  of  land  (be  the  same  more  or 
less),  butted  and  bounded  Northerly,  Southerly,  East- 
erly and  Westerly  by  the  sea,  or  howsoever  otherwise 
the  same  is  now  butted  or  bounded  or  reputed  to  be 
bounded;  which  s*^  island,  or  tract  of  land  was  formerly 
g^ranted  by  the  towne  of  Boston  unto  sundry  inhabitants 
thereof,  and  since  purchased  by  the  said  John  Nelson, 
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now  in  lihe  tenure,  holding  or  occupation  of  one  Hemy 

Mare,  together  with  all  and  singular  the  houses,  out- 
houses, buildings,  barnes,  stables,  orchards,  gardens, 
pastures,  ffences,  trees,  woods,  underwoods,  swamp^i 
marishes,  meadows,  arrable  land,  wayes,  water-courses, 
easements,  comons,  comon  of  pasture,  passages,  stones, 
beach,  lllatts,  wharffes,  jirolits,  privileges,  rights,  lil)cr- 
ties,  immiiuities,  eoimiKjdityes,  hereditaments,  emolu- 
ments, and  appurten*^*  whatsoever  to  the  said  island, 
land,  houses,  and  premises,  or  any  part  or  parcel  thereof 
belonging,  or  in  any  wise  appertaining,  or  there witball 
now  or  at  any  time  heretofore  usually  sett,  lett,  used,  oc- 
cupied or  enjoyed,  or  reputed,  taken  or  knowne,  as  part, 
parcel  or  member  thereof,  or  of  any  part  thereof,''  &c., 
reserving  the  four  and  a  half  acres  already  mentioned  as 
claimed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Stanbury.  The  term  of  the 
grant  was  for  twelve  months,  the  Brownes  '^yielding  and 
paying  therefor  the  rent  of  One  Pepper  Come  upon  the 
last  day  of  the  said  twelve  months  (if  the  same  be  then 
hiwfully  di'mundcd").  As  one  of  the  Brownes  bad  been 
one  of  Andres's  councillors  the  previous  few  years,  and 
the  other  was  ripening  for  a  seat  in  the  Provincial 
Council,  it  may  be  easily  imagined  how  so  bombastic  a 
document  could  have  been  drawn  up  on  so  small  an  oc- 
casion, as  if  it  were  a  whole  province  or  even  continent 
that  was  to  be  granted  by  letters  patent,  with  the  broad 
seal  appendant. 

Like  many  charters,  the  appendix  so  modified  it  that 
the  deed  served  only  as  a  mortgage  deed,  and  the  fee  in 
the  estate  reverted  to  the  heirs  of  Mr.  Xelsonj  for  he 
died  on  the  fifth  of  December,  1721,  and  the  estate  fell 
to  his  heirs,  and  was  divided  into  seven  parts;  two  of 
these  descended  to  John  and  Mary,  the  heirs  of  Ins 
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oldest  son,  Temple  Xelsoii;  one  to  Xathaniel  Ilubbanl 
by  his  wife  l^lizabeth;  one  to  the  heh's  of  Henry  Lloyd 
by  right  of  his  wife  Bebecca;  one  to  John  Steel  by 
right  of  his  wife  Margaret;  and  one  to  Robert  Temple 
by  right  of  his  wife  Mehitable.  Robert  Temple  bought 
up  lour  of  these  shares;  and  then  he  and  the  others 
conveyed  by  separate  deeds  the  whole  island  to  Mr. 
Charles  Apthorp,  of  Boston,  merchant,  who  died  ui  pos- 
session of  it  on  the  eighteenth  of  November,  1758,  b^ng 
sixty  years  of  age.  The  Aptliurp  heirs  subsequently 
sold  to  Barlow  Trecothick,  J^sq.,  an  alderman  and  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  who  had  married  the  eldest  daughter 
GrizzeU. 

After  the  death  of  Trecothick,  the  island  passed,  on 
the  eleventh  of  June,  1790,  into  the  possession  of  his 
brother-in-law,  Charles  Ward  Apthorp,  Esq.,  of  J^ew 
York,  who,  on  the  thirteenth  of  June,  1791,  sold  it  to 
James  Ivers,  of  Boston.  Mr.  Ivers  died  in  Boston  on 
the  thirteenth  of  June,  1815,  aged  eighty-eight  years, 
devismg  his  real  estate  to  his  two  daughters,  Uannah, 
the  wife  of  Jonathan  Loi*ing  Austin,  and  Jane,  the  wile 
of  Benjannn  Austin,  and  their  heirs.  On  the  first  of 
October,  1847,  the  Ivers  heirs  conveyed  all  of  the  island, 
except  the  East  Head,  to  Thomas  Smith,  of  Cohasset; 
and  finally  it  became  vested  in  the  Long  Island  Com- 
pany, which  was  incorporated  by  an  act  of  the  legisla- 
ture, passed  the  first  of  May,  1849. 

In  1819  a  lighthouse  was  estal)lishc(l  on  Long  Island 
Head.  Its  tower,  twenty-two  feet  in  height,  is  built  of 
iron,  painted  white,  with  a  black  lantern  contiuning  nine 
burners,  which  is  about  eighty  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  yields  a  fixed  light  that  can  be  seen  on  a 
clear  night  about  hfteeu  miles.    It  was  reiitted  in  ISJJ, 
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and  has  for  its  object  the  guidauce  of  vessels  up  the 
roads  of  the  harbor.  It  is  situated  in  a  square  enclos- 
ure of  ground,  on  the  summit  of  the  Head.  Within  the 
square  is  a  comfortable  stone  house,  and  other  small 
buildings,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  keeper,  and  a 
remarkably  good  well  of  fresh  water.  This  square  is 
encompassed  ou  the  northerly  and  westerly  sides  by  the 
remains  of  an  old  redoubt  which  are  fast  disappearing 
from  view.  The  prospect  from  this  Head  is  surpassed 
by  none  that  can  be  obtained  from  any  of  the  eminences 
upon  the  other  islands  in  the  harbor. 

Long  Island  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  places  in  the 
harbor  for  summer  residences,  and  undoubtedly  before 
long  it  will  prove  a  desirable  resort  for  such  purposes. 
The  hotel  erected  by  the  Long  Island  Company  is  com- 
modious and  convenient,  and  has  at  times  been  popular. 
The  recent  use  of  the  island  by  the  State,  as  a  place  of 
rendezvous  for  Massachusetts  soldiers,  previous  to  their 
being  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  United  States, 
has  in  a  great  degree  prevented  the  island  from  being 
used  according  to  the  intentions  of  the  land  C4>mpany 
which  attempted  its  settlement.  During  most  of  the 
last  century  it  was  improved  as  a  farm,  and  families  re- 
sided upon  it;  but  lately  it  has  been  put  to  little  use 
except  for  pasturage.  Should  the  Long  Island  Com- 
pany succeed,  we  may  yet  expect  to  see  upon  the  Island 
a  flourishing  village  of  rustic  cottages  and  more  impos- 
ing villas. 

Having  made  a  short  survey  of  the  largest  island  in 
the  harbor,  the  writer  is  now  ready  to  take  a  hasty  view 
of  the  few  remaining  ones,  before  concluding  Ms  de- 
scriptions. 
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»m  MAXB,  THB  HABBOWS  AKD  OTHEB  SHIP  PASSAGB8 

Kix's  Mate,  formerly  an  Island  of  Twelve  Acres  •  •  •  Granted  to  Captain  John 
Gallop  iu  1G36  •  • .  Rescue  of  the  Body  of  John  Oldham  •  •  •  Distance  of  Nix's 
Mate  from  Boston  •  Its  Form  aud  Construction  ••  •  Tradition  about  Its 
Name  Account  of  Piracy  of  William  Fly,  and  his  Execution  iu  172G«.. 
Unix's  Mate,  a  Place  of  EzecQtlon  for  Pirates  -  ■  Execution  of  Quclch,  Haw- 
kins, BdlMny,  Anchor,  and  White  •  •  ^llotloe  of  Captatn  Gallop  •  •  •  Tarions 
Passages  ••-North  and  Sooth  Broad  Channels  •••The  Narrows  •••  Hunt's 
Ledge*^*  TMdj  Books**-  Thieves'  Ledge*-Good  Pishing  Grounds*** 
Other  Ship  PHssges. 

Eetchknino  in  a  northeasterly  direction  to  the  Main 

Ship  Channel,  the  reader  will  come  in  sight  of  a  pecu- 
liarly shaped  monument,  a  tall  pyramid,  upon  a  square 
stone  hase,  the  whole  about  thirty-two  feet  in  height, 
and  resting  upon  what,  at  low  tide,  appears  to  be  an  ex- 
tensive shoal  covered  with  stones  of  a  size  suitable  for 
ballast  for  vessels.  This  shoal,  about  an  acre  in  extent, 
is  what  remuiis  of  a  once  yery  respectable  island,  as  fai* 
as  size  is  concerned;  for  it  is  seen,  by  referring  to  the 
Massachusetts  Colony  Becords,  that,  on  the  eighth  of 
Sei^tember,  1C3G,*' there  is  twelvx  acres  of  land  graunted 
to  John  Galop,  upon  Nixes  Hand,  to  enjoy  to  him  & 
his  heires  forever,  if  the  iland  bee  so  much."  How 
much  land  Captain  Gallop  actually  found  cannot  now 
be  ascertained  exactly;  but  that  there  was  once  enough 
to  answer  for  pasturage  ground  is  well  known,  through 
traditions  very  reliaUy  transmitted  from  a  period  less 
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than  a  hundred  years  back,  when  the  island  was  used 
for  the  purpose  of  grazing  yheep.  Mi*.  Gallop  was  a 
noted  pilot  in  his  day,  and  is  said  to  have  been  better 
acquainted  with  the  harbor  than  any  other  man  of  his 
time.  On  the  fourth  of  September,  1G33,  he  piloted  into 
Boston  harbor,  by  a  new  way,  probably  the  Black  Rock 
passage,  the  ship  Griffin,  containing,  among  its  passen- 
gers, llev.  John  Cotton,  Elder  Thomas  Leverett,  and 
many  others,  who  afterwards  proved  to  be  some  of -the 
most  desirable  of  the  New  England  colonists.  To  his 
ability  as  a  pilot  and  fisherman  he  added  that  of  a  good 
fighter;  for,  on  one  occasion,  in  July,  1G3G,  he,  with  his 
two  young  sons,  John  and  Samuel,  and  his  boatman,  he- 
roically fought  fourteen  Indians,  and  rescued  the  body 
of  his  friend  John  Oldham,  whom  the  savages  had  most 
cruelly  murdered.  Although  Mr.  Gallop  lived  at  the 
north  end  of  Boston,  near  the  shore,  where  his  boat 
could  ride  safely  at  anchor,  he  o^vned  Gallop's  Island,  as 
a  farm,  a  meadow  lot  on  Long  Island,  and  a  pasture  for 
his  sheep  upon  Nix's  Mate.  How  unkind  it  is,  at  this 
late  time,  to  rob  him  of  the  good  name  he  gave  his  isl- 
and, and  to  call  it,  in  a  Frenchified  manner,  Galloupe  s 
Island!  One  would  almost  believe  that  old  Captain 
John  and  his  good  wife  Christabel  (although  one  died 
in  January,  1049-50,  and  the  other  on  the  twenty- 
seventh  of  September,  1655)  would  return  to  earth  and 
remonstrate  against  the  outrage. 

Nix's  Mate  is  about  five  and  a  half  miles  southeast- 
erly from  Long  wharf,  and  would  be  one  of  the  great 
dangers  of  the  harbor  were  it  not  for  the  monument 
which  stands  upon  its  ruins.  This  consists  of  a  solid 
piece  of  stone  masonry,  forty  feet  square  and  twelve 
feet  high,  which  can  be  ascended  on  the  south  side  by 
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steps,  all  the  stones  being  securely  bolted  together  bj 
copper  fastenings;  and  upon  this  is  a  wooden  octagonal 
pyramid,  twenty  feet  in  height,  painted  black.  This 
structure  is  a  modern  erection,  its  exiu  t  date  not  known. 
It  was  probably  erected  in  the  early  part  of  the  century. 
On  the  third  of  March,  1810,  the  General  Court  passed 
an  act  to  protect  the  monument  and  to  prevent  the 
removal  of  rocks,  sand,  clay  or  gravel  from  the  island 
under  a  penalty  now  in  force.  A  long  hook-like  shoal 
extends  from  it,  southwesterly,  nearly  half  a  mile.  .The 
northeasterly  part  of  Nix's  Mate  was  in  former  times  a 
low  bluff,  and  was  known  to  the  pilots  of  the  olden  time 
as  North  End  Point;  and  not  far  from  this,  on  tlie  edge 
of  the  shoal,  is  attached  a  black  buoy,  nimibered  9,  as  a 
warning  to  mariners,  and  a  gpiide  to  a  change  of  course 
to  a  southeasterly  direction  through  the  Narrows. 

There  is  a  tradition  connected  with  the  history  of 
this  island,  probably  of  modern  date,  which  has  no  facts 
to  sustain  it.  The  story  is,  that  the  mate  of  a  certain 
Captain  Kix  was  executed  upon  it  for  killing  his  master, 
and  that  he,  to  the  time  of  his-  death,  insisted  upon  his 
innocence,  and  told  the  hangman  that  in  proof  of  it  the 
island  would  be  washed  away.  As  the  island  bore  the 
name  of  Nix  certainly  as  far  back  as  the  year  1636,  and 
as  no  man  was  executed  in  the  Massachusetts  colony  for 
murder  or  piracy  so  early  as  this,  there  is  no  good  reason 
for  believing  that  the  name  of  the  island  originated  in 
the  manner  given  in  the  tradition.  That  the  island  in 
later  times  was  used  as  a  place  for  the  burial  of  execu- 
ted pirates  and  mutineers  upon  the  sea  is  too  well 
known  to  be  disputed;  an  account  of  a  case  which  hap- 
pened many  years  ago  may  not  be  out  of  place  in  tills 
connection. 
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A  snow^  as  it  was  called  in  the  early  days  of  the 
colony,  set  sail  from  Jamiuca  in  May,  1726,  bound  for 

Guinea,  under  the  command  of  John  Green,  a  master 
mariner.    At  one  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty- 
seyenth  of  the  same  month,  one  William-Fly,  then  boat- 
swain of  the  snow  Elizabetii,  who,  together  with  Samuel 
Cole,  Henry  Greenvill  and  others,  had  conspired  to  seize 
the  captain  and  mate  and  then  go  a-pirating,  put  their 
design  into  effect  by  most  barbarously  drowning  the  cap- 
tain, and  his  mate  Thomas  Jenkins.  After  this  Fly  took 
command  of  the  vessel,  the  name  of  which  he  changed  to 
Fame's  Revenge,  and  then,  being  well  stocked  with  gun- 
powder, rum  and  provisions,  set  sail,  first  to  the  Carolinas 
and  thence  to  Kew  England,  in  pursuit  of  plunder,  and 
more  particularly  in  search  of  a  better  vesseL   On  the 
third  of  the  following  month,  June,  he  took  a  sloop 
which  he  found  at  anchoi-  otf  the  coast  of  JSTorth  Caro- 
lina, in  which  was  one  William  Atkinson,  a  paissenger, 
who  afterwards  proyed  to  be  the  happy  instrument  of 
bringing  the  wretches  to  justice.   It  was  not  long  after 
this  that  Atkinson,  with  the  assistance  of  several  other 
forced  men,  succeeded,  by  a  stratagem,  in  seizing  the 
three  pirates  mentioned,  together  with  another  man 
named  George  Condick,  all  of  whom  he  put  in  chains 
and  brought  to  Boston,  where  they  were  tried  on  the 
fourth  and  fifth  of  July,  1726,  and  found  guilty  of 
piracy,  and  were  on  the  spot  sentenced  to  be  hung,  the 
captain,  William  Fly,  in  chains;  but  the  others^  Cole, 
the  quartermaster,  and  Condick  and  Greenvill,  were  re- 
lieved from  this  extreme  disgrace.    Fifteen  forced  sea- 
men, taken  on  board  the  piratical  vessel,  were  acquitted 
and  discharged.   An  account  of  the  execution,  which 
took  place  at  Charlestown  Ferry,  b  thus  given  in  the 
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Boston  Kews-Letter,  published  on  the  fourteenth  of 
Jul  J,  1726:  ^On  Tuesday  the  twelfth  instant,  about  3 

P.  M.,  were  executed  here  for  Piracy,  Murder,  &c.,  three 
of  the  condemned  Persons  mentioned  in  our  last,  viz., 
William  Fly,  (iapt.  Samuel  Cole,  Quarter-Master,  and 
Henry  Greenvill;  the  other,  yiz.,  Gteorge  Gondick,  was 
Reprieved  at  the  place  of  execution,  for  a  Twelve  Month 
and  a  Day,  and  is  to  be  recommended  to  His  Majesty's 
Grace  and  Favor.  Fly  behaved  himself  very  unbecom- 
ing even  to  the  last;  however,  advised  Masters  of  Ves- 
sels not  to  be  Severe  and  Barbux>us  to  their  Men,  which 
might  be  a  reason  why  so  many  tum'd  Pirates;  the  other 
Two  seem'd  Penitent,  beg'd  that  others  miglit  be  warned 
by  'em.  Their  Bodies  were  carried  in  a  Boat  to  a  small 
Island  call'd  iNicks's-Mate,  about  2  Leagues  from  the 
Town,  where  the  abovesaid  Fly  was  hung  up  in  Irons, 
as  a  Spectacle  for  the  Warning  of  others,  especially  Sea 
faring  Men;  the  other  Two  were  buried  there."  The 
burial  of  these  men,  and  the  gibbeting  of  Captain  Fly, 
who  had  been  boatswain  under  Captain  Green,  may 
have  given  origin  to  the  tradition. 

The  infamous  notoriety  which  this  island  bore  from 
tradition  was  equally  shared  by  other  locaUties.  Bird 
Island  and  its  shoal,  and  the  flats  at  the  confluence  of 
Charles  River  into  the  main  channel,  are  frequently  al- 
luded to  as  the  places  of  execution  and  burial  of  crimi- 
nals. John  Quelch,  and  his  six  companions  in  piracy, 
were  hung  on  the  thirtieth  of  June,  1704;  Thomas 
Hawkins,  a  young  man  of  the  most  respectable  connec- 
tion iu  the  province,  was  executed,  with  his  nine  associ- 
ates, on  the  twenty-seventh  of  January,  1689-90;  Samuel 
Bellamy  and  his  six  pirates,  paid  their  forfeit  in  May, 
1717;  and  John  Rose  Archer  and  William  White  were 
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gibbeted  on  an  island  on  the  second  of  June,  1724,  for 
piracj.  These  criminals  probably  met  their  deserved 
fate  at  some  of  the  above  named  places.  Mnrderers 

and  burglars  were  executed  anciently  on  the  Commou 
or  !Xeck. 

The  execution  of  Quelch  and  his  partners  in  crime  is 
thns  mentioned  in  the  Boston  News-Letter,  printed 

three  days  after  the  event.  A  broadside  was  also 
printed  and  distributed  at  the  same  time,  and  is  pre- 
senred  in  the  archiTes  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society.  The  execution  took  place  on  Charles  Biver 
flats,  Boston  side.  «On  Friday"  [30  June,  1704]  "was 
carried  to  the  Place  ol'  J']xecution  Seven  Pirates  to  be 
Executed,  viz.;  Capt.  John  .Qndch,  John  Lambert^ 
Christopher  Scudamore^  John  MiUer^  Erasmus  FeUrson^ 
Peter  Roach  S  Francis  King;  all  of  which  were  Exe^ 
cuted,  excepting  the  last  named,  who  liad  a  Beprieve 
from  his  Excellency.  And  notwithstandii)g  all  the 
great  labour  and  pauis  taken  by  the  Keverend  Ministers 
of  the  Town  of  BosUm^  ever  since  they  were  first  Seized 
and  brought  to  Town,  both  before  and  since  their  Trial 
and  Condemnation,  to  instruct,  admonish,  preach  antl 
pray  for  them;  yet  as  they  led  a  wicked  and  vitious  life, 
so  to  appearance  they  dyed  very  obdurately  and  impeni- 
tently,  hardened  in  their  sin. 

"His  Excellency  intends  to  send  an  Exi)rcss  to  Untj- 
landy  with  an  Account  of  the  whole  matter  to  Uer 
Majesty." 

Captain  John  Gallop,  the  first  grantee  of  Nix's  Mste, 

came  to  Boston  as  early  as  1630,  in  Avhich  year  he  was  a 
townsman  of  Dorchester.  He  was  soon  after  a  resident 
of  Boston,  where  he  had  a  house  and  wharf-right,  and 
also  had  a  grant  of  meadow  land  on  Long  Island  of  four 
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acres  very  eai'lyj  for  these,  together  with  Gallop's  Is- 
land, are  mentioiied  in  hia  inventoiy  taken  on  the 
twenty-sixth  of  February,  1640-50,  probably  a  month 
after  his  decease.  How  he  became  dispossessed  of 
^  ix's  Mate  does  not  appear,  as  no  conveyance  of  it  by 
him  or  his  heirs  is  to  be  found  on  record. 

From  Nix's  Mate  the  reader  can  proceed  northeasterly 
through  either  the  North  or  the  South  Broad  Channels, 
between  Deer  Island  on  the  north  and  Lovell's  Island 
on  the  south,  into  Broad  Sound,  and  thence  to  sea. 
But  the  usual  course  out  of  the  harbor  is  southeasterly 
through  the  Main  Ship  Channel,  between  Lovell's  Island 
on  the  north  and  Gallop  s  Island  and  George's  Island  on 
the  south,  where  the  channel  is  called  The  Narrows;  and 
by  pursuing  the  way  southeasterly,  leaving  the  Beacon 
(or  Bug  Light)  on  the  Great  Brewster's  Spit  and  Buoy 
JTo.  6  Red  to  the  north,  and  Buoys  No.  7  and  6  Black 
to  the  south,  and  passing  out  to  sea  hetwecn  the  Brew- 
stcrs  and  Shag  (or  Kgg)  Rocks  on  the  north,  and  the 
Centurion  (I^o.  8  Black)  and  Hunt's  Ledge  and  Toddy 
Bocks  (Xo.  3  Black)  off  the  shore  of  Hull,  and  Point 
.Vllerton  and  its  Beacon  and  Buoy  Xo.  1  Black  on  the 
south.  A  due  east  course  of  about  three  miles  and  a 
half  will  strike  upon  Thieves'  Ledge,  a  noted  fishing 
place.  The  proper  course  to  this  spot  will  be  to  pro« 
ceed  due  east  from  the  buoy  until  Green  Island  can  be 
seen  at  the  north  of  the  Outer  i>rewster,  and  a  tree  on 
Little  llog  Island  (just  south  of  Hull)  can  be  noticed 
over  the  low  land  on  I^antasket  Beach  just  south  of 
Point  AUerton.  A  good  fishing  ground  for  flounders  is 
said  to  be  exactly  midway  between  George's  Island  and 
Windmill  Pouit  at  Hull.  Al)()ut  a  mile  southeast  of 
Point  Allerton  is  another  well-known  fishmg  ground. 
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There  are  other  passages  out  of  the  harbor  be- 
sides those  above  mentioned.    The  Western,  or  Back 

Way,  alluded  to  in  a  previous  chapter,  leads  from  the 
southeasterly  side  of  Long  Island  and  from  Rainsford 
Island,  through  the  northerly  part  of  j^antasket  Roads, 
southwest  of  Gallop's  and  George's  Islands^  and  be- 
tween the  Centurion  and  Hunt's  Ledge,  to  the  main 
ship  channel.  Ships  have  been  known  to  pass  from  the 
harbor  by  the  way  of  Point  Shirley  Gut.  Governor 
Winthrop  states,  in  his  invaluable  journal^  that  '*the 
Barnstable  ship  went  out  at  Pullen  Point  to  Marble 
Harbour,''  (Marblehead,)  on  the  twenty-second  of  Sep- 
tember, 1C32.  By  the  same  authority  we  learn,  as  stated 
before,  that  Captain  John  Gallop  brought  in  the  Griffin 
a  new  way  by  Lovell's  Island,  at  low  tide,  then  called 
Griffin's  Gap.  This  gap  was  probably  what  is  now 
called  Black  liock  Channel,  which  connects  with  Hypo- 
crite Channel,  that  leaving  Alden's  Buoy  and  the  Devil's 
Back  at  the  north,  leads  to  sea  between  Green  and  Calf 
Islands. 


I 


CHAPTER  XlilV. 


GALLOPS  AND  LOYELL'S  ISLANDS. 

The  Narrows  •  •  •  Gallop's  Island  •  •  •  Granted  carl/  to  John  Gallop  • . .  Its  Fonn 
•  •  •  Its  AppRMch  and  Appearaaoe  •  •  •  Its  early  Owners  •  •  •  Pnrdiased  by  tbo 
City  of  Boston  In  IMO  —  PsauNis  as  a  Place  of  BendeaTooa  IbrPleasore 
Parties  •••Used  Ibr  Ooremmenft  Purposes  •••  Attached  to  Qnaianttae  Bs- 

tablishmcnt  in  iBfiC***  Sea-wall  commenced  in  1888 •  •  •  Lovdlte  Island* 
Its  Position,  Form  and  Size  • .  •  Origin  of  its  Name  •  •  •  Its  Topography  •  •  • 
Wlilting  Ledge,  Ram  Head,  and  Man  of  War  Bar  •••  The  Great  Kocl<,  and 
a Keinarkable Shipwreck  •  •  .History  of  Lovell's Island  •  -•  Grunted  toCliaries- 
towu  in  1C36  •  •  •  Sold  to  Elisha  Leavitt  in  17C7  •  •  •  Purchased  by  Boston  iu 
18S5,  and  sold  to  United  States  Government  •  •  •  Modem  Uses  of  tlie  Uand  •  •  • 
Sea-wall  at  Bamls  Head  •  Wreck  of  the  Hagniflqne  In  1783  ••  •  The  poor 
POot  tnmed  6exton«**TiieHanof  War  America •••Ii^oiy  to  tlie  Harrows 
esnsed  hj  the  Wreelu 

Leaving  Buoy  N'o.  9  Black,  just  north  of  Nix's  Mate, 
and  proceeding  down  the  hai-boi-  (taking  the  channel 
described  in  a  previoos  chapter  as  The  [NTarrows),  about 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  southeast  of  the  Mate  will  be 
seen  Lorell's  Island  on  the  northeast,  and  (Gallop's 
Island  on  the  southwest. 

Of  these,  Gallop's  Island  appears  very  early  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  town  of  Hull,  and  in  the  actual 
possession  of  Captain  John  GMlop,  at  whose  decease,  in 
January,  l(>10-60,  it  was  apprised  at  £12  in  value,  and 
was  estimated  to  contain  about  sixteen  acres.  This 
island,  which  on  the  chart  very  much  resembles  in  form 
a  leg  of  mutton,  with  its  shank  pointing  easterly  to  the 
peculiar  structure  familiarly  known  as  Bug  Light,  holds 
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an  important  position  in  the  harbor,  forming  with  Lot- 
ell's  Island  at  its  north  the  barrier  of  the  Narrows,  — 

the  deep  channel  for  tlie  ingress  and  egress  of  all  the 
large  vessels  when  heavily  freighted. 

Gallop's  Island  is  approached  on  its  southern  side, 
which  lies  very  commodiously  to  the  Nantasket 
Boads  at  its  sonth,  a  most  noted  place  of  anchorage. 
The  north  side  is  a  very  abrupt  and  high  blulT,  npon 
which,  during  the  Kevolutiou,  earthworks  were  thrown 
up  for  defensive  purposes.  The  eastern  part  of  the 
island  is  formed  into  a  low  Beachy  Point,  so  called, 
being  composed  chiefly  of  small  stones  and  gravel.  This 
has  always  been  noted  as  one  of  the  most  fertile  of  the 
islands  of  the  harbor,  and  has,  from  time  immemorial, 
been  cultivated  as  a  farm,  in  the  days  of  the  old  quaran- 
tine regulations,  the  occupant  supplying  the  vessels  in 
the  Hospital  Koads  with  vegetal)les  and  milk,  and  pure 
water  from  a  never-failing  spring.  Early  during  the 
last  century  it  was  jointly  owned  by  Elisha  Leavitt  of 
Hingham,  a  large  landholder,  and  James  Brackett  of 
Quincy.  Mr.  Leavitt  died  in  1790,  leaving  his  half  to 
his  grandson,  Caleb  Rice  of  Hingham,  who  subse- 
quently purchased  of  Mr.  Brackett  his  half,  and  in 
April,  1812,  conveyed  the  whole  to  Lemuel  Brackett  of 
Quincy,  for  $1,630.  Mr.  Brackett  and  his  wife,  Sarah, 
by  two  deeds,  dated  first  of  October,  1814,  and  first  of 
July,  1819,  conveyed  the  same  to  Peter  Newcomb,  the 
then  tenant  of  the  island,  for  $1,815.  Mr.  Newcomb 
died  on  the  twenty-second  of  April,  1833,  aged  fifty- 
two  years,  and  was  buried  at  Hull,  leaving  the  estate  to 
his  wife  Margaret,  who  survived  him  some  years,  and 
then  dying,  left  the  estate  to  her  son  Charles,  who  sold 
it  to  the  city  of  Boston  on  the  nineteenth  of  May,  1860, 
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for  |6,500.  Since  the  decease  of  Mrs.  Newoomb  the 
island  has  been  a  famous  place  of  resort  for  pleasure 

parties,  and  the  name  of  Snow,  one  of  its  most  noted 
occupautSy  will  long  be  remembered  hj  the  numerous 
persons  who  have  partaken  of  his  good  cheer  and  re- 
markable style  of  hospitality. 

Soon  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  late  war,  the  island 
was  lent  to  the  general  goverament  as  a  rendezvous 
for  enlisted  soldiers;  and  its  green  hill  was  covered  with 
tents  and  barracks,  and  its  turf  was  trodden  down, 
and  its  pleasant  appearance  almost  blotted  ont.  With 
the  exception  of  a  very  small  portion  of  Long  Island, 
which  at  one  time  was  used  for  a  similar  purpose,  it  was 
the  only  place  within  sight  of  the  quiet  city  that  exhib- 
ited conduare  evidence  of  actual  war;  for  the  forts 
were  so  well  managed,  and  their  warlike  inmates  so 
carefully  kept  within  their  walls,  that  the  innocent  look- 
'ing  guns  from  the  ramparts  gave  no  alarm  to  those 
engaged  in  business  or  in  seeking  pleasure  in  harbor 
excursions.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  the  establishment 
at  Gallop's  Island  became  nnnecessary,  and  the  island 
was  deserted  by  the  soldiery,  and  the  barracks  conse- 
quently vacated*  This  seemed  opportune;  for  the  dty^ 
in  view  of  the  danger  of  threatening  infectious  disease, 
appeared  to  require  more  than  ordinary  quarantine  ac- 
commodations. An  agreement  was  entered  into  with 
the  United  States  authorities  by  which  the  city  came  in 
possession  of  the  government  barracks;  and  an  ordi- 
nance was  passed  by  the  dty  council,  which  took  effect 
on  the  first  of  June,  18GG,  by  which  Gallop's  Island  was 
annexed  to  the  quarantine  establishment  of  the  city. 
Fortunately  this  prudent  measure  of  the  city  govern- 
ment was  never  put  into  use  by  the  advent  of  the  much 
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dreaded  disease;  but  the  dty  very  properly  added  much 
to  the  eflSciency  of  its  already  possessed  resources.  In 
consequeuce  of  the  wearuig  away  of  the  high  bluff  on 
the  northerly  side  of  the  island,  it  became  necessary  that 
a  sea-wall  should  be  constracted  for  the  protection  of 
this  part  of  the  island.  This  wall  was  commenced  in 
18G8  by  Major-Gcneral  J.  G.  Foster,  and  will  probably 
be  completed  in  1870. 

The  next  object  that  demands  attention  is  Lovell's 
Island,  which  lies  northeast  of  the  Narrows,  and  much 
resembles  iu  form  a  dried  salt  fish.  As  it  is  bounded 
on  the  southwest  by  the  jS^arrows,  so  it  is  on  the  east 
by  Black  Bock  GhanneL  It  is  about  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  in  length  from  northwest  to  southeasty  and  about 
one-third  of  a  mile  wide  in  its  greatest  breadth.  It  took 
its  name,  undoubtedly,  from  Captain  William  Lovell, 
who  was  of  Dorchester  in  1030;  and  it  contains  one  large 
hill,  with  marshes  to  its  north,  east  and  south,  and 
several  small  salt-water  ponds«  Whiting  Ledge  is  at  its 
southerly  point;  and  Ram  Head  (whose  shoal  is  denoted 
by  Red  Buoy  ^o,  10  and  Black  Buoy  l^o.  5)  is  a  projec- 
tion &om  its  northerly  point,  where  there  has  been  erected 
a  sea-wall  to  prevent  the  washing  away  of  this  exposed 
part  of  the  island.  At  its  extreme  westerly  point  is 
Man  of  War  Bar,  which  in  the  latter  days  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary War  proved  to  be  a  great  impediment  to  the 
navigation  of  the  harbor.  On  the  top  of  the  hill  may 
be  seen  by  every  passer-by  a  large  boulder  that  has 
served  many  generations  as  a  comfortable  cooking" 
place.  A  little  more  than  forty  years  ago,  in  mid- 
winter, a  packet  vessel  from  Maine  struck  upon  Bams 
Head  in  the  dead  of  night,  causing  immediate  ship- 
wreck; and,  although  all  the  passengers,  fifteen  in  nom- 
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ber,  sacoeeded  in  landing  and  procnring  ahelter  beside 
the  Great  Bock,  they  all  fro?e  to  death  before  morning, 

it  being  one  of  the  coldest  nights  of  the  year,  the  ther- 
mometer indicating  in  the  neighboring  towns  a  temper- 
ature seyeral  degrees  below  zero.  On  the  morning 
Bneeeeding  this  dreadfhl  event,  the  bodies  were  fonnd 
closely  hnddled  together  in  the  eternal  sleep  of  death. 
Two  young  persons  who  were  about  to  be  married,  and 
who  were  coming  to  Boston  for  making  marriage  pur- 
chases, wore  fonnd  dead  beside  the  rock  locked  in  each 
other's  arms.  Few,  in  thev  hilarious  moments,  under 
this  benevolent  boulder,  little  dream  of  the  agony  of 
that  awful  night. 

The  earliest  mention  of  this  island  is  to  be  fonnd  in 
the  Massachusetts  Colony  records,  where,  under  date  of 
the  twenty-eighth  of  October,  1636,  the  following  entry 
occurs:  "Lovels  Hand  is  graimted  to  Charlestowne  pro- 
vided they  imploy  it  for  fishing  by  their  owne  townes- 
men,  or  hinder  not  others."  Any  one  who  knows  the 
island  now,  would  hardly  expect  to  find  upon  the  records 
such  an  entry  as  the  following:  "The  iland  called  Lov- 
els  Hand  is  given  unto  the  inhabitants  of  Charles 
Towne,  &  their  heires  &  succeass"  forever;  pvided, 
that  halfe  of  the  timber  &  fire  wood  shall  belong  to  the 
garrison  at  the  Castle,  to  be  impved  wholly  there. 
This  was  ordered  with  consent  of  the  deputies  of 
Charles  Towne."  There  may  be,  however,  some  per- 
sons living  who  can  remember  the  large  tree  that  for- 
merly stood  on  the  south  point  of  the  island,  as  it  was  a 
mark  used  by  all  the  pilots  of  the  olden  time  in  guiding 
them  up  the  harbor.  Similar  trees,  which  have  likewise 
disappeared,  were  preserved  upoA  nearly  all  the  islands 
for  the  same  purpose. 
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On  the  fourth  of  June,  1767,  this  island  was  sold  by 

a  vote  of  the  inha])itants  of  Charlestown,  passed  on  the 
second  of  March  preceding,  to  Elisha  Leavitt,  of  Hing- 
ham,  for  the  sum  of  £206  4d,  together  with  the 
dwelling  house  and  all  other  buildings  and  fences 
thereon  standing."  Mr.  Leavitt  left;  it,  in  1790,  to  his 
grandson  Caleb  Rice,  before  mentioned;  and  from  him 
the  estate  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  city  of  Bos- 
ton on  the  second  of  May,  1825,  together  with  Gkorge's 
Island,  both  for  the  sum  of  $6,000;  and  the  dty  con- 
veyed it  immediately  to  the  United  States  Government 
for  tlie  same  amount  of  money.  At  the  time  of  pur- 
chase by  the  city,  this  and  Gallop's  Island  were  in  the 
occupancy  of  John  Speari  who  had  erected  fences  and 
buildings  upon  them. 

In  modem  times,  the  chief  use  to  which  the  island 
has  been  put  is  that  of  pastui*ing  horses;  yet  there  are 
many  persons  who  can  well  remember  the  time  when  it 
served  as  a  run  for  tame  rabbits,  that  in  almost  count- 
less numbers  wandered  over  its  pasture  ground,  and 
supplied  the  markets  with  dainties  for  the  palate, 
and  the  young  Boston  boys  and  girls  with  beautiful 
and  harmless  pets. 

The  washing  away  of  this  island  early  called  the  at- 
tention of  Boston  to  the  protection  of  its  headlands  and 
points;  and  in  1843,  on  petition  of  the  city  goyemment, 
a  resolve  was  passed  by  the  General  Court  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, instructing  its  Senators  and  Representatives 
in  Congress  to  exert  themselves  to  procure  the  passage 
of  measures  which  should  prevent  further  injury  to  the 
harbor  from  this  cause.  By  the  exertion  of  these  meni- 
bers  of  Cong^ss,  an  appropriation  of  $15,000  was  ob- 
tained for  the  protection  of  Lovell's  Island,  and  the 
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Bame  was  expended  for  the  erection  of  the  sea-wall  at 

Rams  Head,  by  Brigadier-General  Sylvaiiiw  Thayer, 
then  Colonel  of  Eni^ineers.  In  IS^d,  an  additional 
amount  of  about  $5,000  was  expended  by  the  same  officer 
in  the  construction  of  stone  jetties.  Aforthersumof 
$2,000  was  used  by  Colonel  Graham,  also  of  the  Engi- 
neers, during  the  years  18G4-18G6,  for  work  done  upon 
the  same  wall.  Between  the  years  18GG-18G9  inclusive, 
$889600  were  expended  bj  Major-General  Henry  W. 
Benham  in  repairs  of  the  old  wall,  and  in  the  con- 
strue Lion  of  a  new  wall  for  the  southeast  head  of  the 
island. 

Perhaps  it  would  seem  wrong,  if,  in  this  connection, 
the  famous  shipwreck  of  1782  should  be  passed  over  in 

silence.  It  will  be  remembered  by  the  older  inhabitants 
that  Boston  harbor  was  frequently  visited  by  the  naval 
forces  of  France  (then  the  Bevolutionary  ally  of  the 
United  States)  for  supplies  and  repairs.  The  Count 
D^tamg  was  here  in  the  fall  of  1778,  and  a  part  of  the 
fleet  of  the  Count  de  Grasse  in  1782,  just  after  his  un-  - 
fortunate  and  unsuccessful  attempt  in  the  West  Indies, 
where  he  was  so  completely  and  dreadfully  defeated. 
Admiral  Yaubaird,  with  fourteen  sul  of  this  fleet,  arrived 
in  Boston  harbor  on  the  eleventh  of  August,  1782,  being 
a  division  of  the  unfortunate  fleet  of  the  Count.  On 
entering  the  harbor  through  the  KaiTOWS,  the  pilot 
(with  shame  be  it  said,  a  Bostonian)  conducted  the 
Magnifique— as  its  name  implied,  a  magnificent  French 
seventy-four  —  against  the  bar  at  the  western  head  of 
Lioveirs  Island, and  there  it  sank;  and  there  its  skeleton 
lies  at  the  present  day,  imbedded  in  sand.  Several  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  obtun  treasures  fh>m  this 
wreck,  but  they  have  not  proved  to  be  in  any  degree  re- 
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mimerative.  One  attempt,  made  about  thirty  or  more  years 
ago,  gave  no  return  except  specimens  of  very  beautiful 
wood,  of  which  the  vessel  was  built.  In  July,  1859,  another 
trial  was  equally  unsucoeasful.  Truly,  copper,  lead,  and 
cannon-4hot  in  considerable  quantities  were  obtained; 
but  except  the  beautiful  sight  of  immense  quantities  of 
perch  and  other  small  aquatics,  the  divers  got  very  little 
else,  except  now  and  then  the  bite  of  a  savage  lobster, 
who  held  on  to  the  poor  fellows'  fingers  as  tenadonsly 
as  does  the  bull-terrier  sometimes  with  his  more  fero- 
cious grip.  The  French  fleet  left  the  harbor  on  the 
twenty-fourth  of  the  following  December,  and  the  pilot 
was  transferred  up  town"  to  become  a  sexton  and  un- 
dertaker, be  haying  served,  as  it  was  thought,  a  suffi- 
cient apprenticeship  in  burying.  This  distinguished  in- 
dividual was  for  many  years  sexton  to  the  New  Xorth 
Church,  then  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  famous 
John  EHot;  and  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  to  find,  on 
Sunday  mornings,  chalked  upon  the  meeting-house 
door,  the  following  signiUcaut  hues:— 

"Dont  you  run  this  ship  ashore, 
As  you  did  the  seventy-four." 

The  loss  of  the  French  man-of-war  was  a  serious 
matter  for  young  America.  Congress  built  a  seventy- 
four  gun  ship,  called  The  America,"  at  Portsmouth, 
the  first  line-of*battie  ship  ever  built  in  America;  and  it 
was  launched  on  the  fifth  of  November,  1782,  and  its  com- 
mand awarded  to  Commodore  John  Paul  Jones.  This 
vessel  was  presented  to  Louis  XYI.  the  same  year  to  re- 
place the  lost  Magnifique*  But  it  came  finally  to  a  poor 
market,  for  it  was  captured  IVom  the  French  by  the 
English,  and  became  a  part  of  the  gi*eat  English  navy. 
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The  bar  where  the  Magnifique  was  lost,  and  which  has 
sometimes  been  called  Man  of  War  Island,  has  been  filled 

up  bj  the  action  of  the  tides  and  currents  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  a  large  portion  of  it  has  been  converted  into  solid 
land,  and  the  place  in  which  the  main  part  of  the  wreck 
of  the  ship  is  bnried  is  now  neyer  overflowed  at  high 
water  by  the  ordinary  tides.  During  the  operation  of 
removing  the  southwest  portion  of  this  island,  under  the 
direction  of  Major-General  J.  G.  Foster,  U.  S.  Engi- 
neers, during  the  years  1868  and  1869,  for  the  purpose 
of  widening  the  nuun  ship  channel,  large  pieces  of  planks 
and  portions  of  massive  oak  timbers  were  struck  at 
depths  of  twenty-one  to  twenty-five  feet,  and  brought 
up  by  the  machine.  These  were  evidently  firagments  of 
the  old  seventy-four. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 
aBOBOxrs,  VErnoK'B,  ahd  othe&  isLANDa 

Broad  Sound  Channel,  and  its  Branches,  North  and  South  Channels  •  •  •  Middle 
Ground  -  Blaclc  Rock  Pjissago  and  Hypocrite  Channel  -  •  •George's  Island, 
furmerly  Pemberton's  Island,  and  its  Ancient  Ulstory  •  •  •  Bonght  by  Boetoa 
In  1826,  and  eonr^jrad  to  tbe  Unttod  Btatea***  Staa  and  Topography 
Tort  Warren  •  •  •  Old  Bartbwofka  *  •  •  Approach  to  6«oqse*a.  laland  •  •  •  Its 
recent  Use •  •  •  Pettlek'a  Island,  and  Its  Form  and  Topognq»liy  •  FHnoe*a 
Head,  and  Fig's  and  Hanr's  Books  •  Sheep,  Grape,  and  Slate  Islands  •  •  • 
Pumpkin  (or  Bumkln)  Island,  properly  Ward's  Island,  Devised  to  Uar- 
vard  College  In  1G82  Islands  in  Hinghara  Harbor,  Langley's  Ragged, 
Sarah's  and  Button  Islands  •••  Nut  Island,  sometimes  called  HolTs  Tombs 
•  ••Baccoou  Ibluud  •  •  Main  Ship  Chauuel-  -  Outer  Light*  ••  Brewster's 
Spit  •  •  •  Corwin  Rock  •  •  •  Spit  (or  Bug)  Light,  bailt  in  1856  •  •  •  Centurion 
and  Sell^BBo6ka*««  Shoal  and  Kelp  Ledges  •••Kasli.'a  Bocks*  ••Thieves* 
Ledga*>^Anciant  DescriptkHi  of  Bntianoa  to  tho  Hacl>or*^^Tho  Trench 
Hen*of-Wari  the  Ifagnlflqne  and  the  SomarseL 

To  the  north  of  LovelFs  Ishmd,  described  in  the  last 
chapter,  Broad  Sound  Channel  diverges  into  North  and 
South  Channels^  which  pass  by  the  Middle  Ground  and 
proceed  directly  to  sea  in  a  northeast  course  between 
IN'ahant  and  the  cluster  of  small  islands,  that,  with  the 
Brewsters,  form  the  group  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor. 
At  the  east,  however,  of  Lovell's  Island  is  Black  Eock 
Passage;  which,  running  out  in  a  northeasterly  direction, 
separating  it  from  the  Spit  (or  Bug  Light)  on  the  long 
bar  of  the  Great  Brewster,  passes  into  Hypocrite  Channel 
that  leads  to  sea  easterly  between  Calf  and  Green  Islands. 

Exactly  south  of  Lovelll^  Island  lies  George's  Island, 
which  helps  make  the  boundary  of  the  Karrows  on  the 
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Boudieni  side.   This  island  was  early  in  the  possession 

of  James  Pemberton,  an  inhabitant  of  Hull;  and  it  ap- 
pears from  the  following  record,  of  the  twenty-seventh  of 
May,  1622,  that  his  daim  to  it  was-  rery  early  disputed: 
^'In  answer  to  the  petition  of  James  Pemberton,  who 
pdnced  seneral  testemoneyes  for  his  int'est  &  pprietie 
to  an  Hand  called  Pembertons  Hand,  it  is  ordered  by 
this  Court,  that,  if  Pemberton,  his  attumey,  heires,  or 
assignee,  shall  make  proofe  yppon  oath,  according  to 
law,  that  he  had  possession  &  improuement  of  the  s* 
iland  by  the  consent  &  approbation  of  the  antic nt  inhab- 
itants or  planters  residents  in  or  about  the  Matachusetts 
Bay  abone  fower  &  twenty  yeares  agoe,  then  the  s^  iland 
shalbe,  &  is  declared  to  be  his,  is  his  heires  for  euer,  the 
oath  to  be  taken  at  the  next  County  Court,  who  shall  re- 
corde  the  same  &  certify  the  next  session  of  this  Court 
thereof."  Mr.  Pemberton  produced  the  required  proo^ 
and  a  record  was  made  on  the  nineteenth  of  the  follow- 
ing October,  that "  The  Court  doth  judge  that  the  testi- 
monyes  pduced  to  prone  the  iland  mentioned  in  James 
Pembertons,  &  called  by  his  name,  to  bclonge  to  him, 
doe  folly  prone  the  same,  &  doe  therefore  declare  the  s*^ 
3and  to  be  his  propriety.'' 

Mr.  Pemberton  died  at  Maiden  on  the  fifth  of  Febru- 
ary, 1661-62,  and  in  courae  of  time  the  estate  of  the 
island,  which  was  then  known  as  Pemberton's  Island, 
passed  into  the  possesion  of  Samuel  Greenleaf,  who  died 
on  the  seventh  of  August,  1737,  aged  fifty-six;  and  the 
estate,  on  the  death  of  his  wife  Martha,  on  the  twenty- 
second  of  February,  1757,  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight 
years,  fell  to  their  daughter  Hannah  Greenleaf,  whose 
executor  sold  it  to  Elisha  Leavitt  on  the  seyenth  of 
April,  1765,  for  the  sum  of  £340,  lawful  money  of  the 
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Province.  Mr.  Leavitt  devised  it,  as  has  been  said  be- 
fore, together  with  LovelPs  Island,  in  1790,  to  Caleb 
Rice,  from  whom  in  1825  it  passed  to  the  city  of  Bos- 
ton. Both  of  these  islands  are  now  the  property  of  the 
United  States. 

In  all  the  descriptions  of  this  island,  it  is  said  to  con- 
tain a])out  thirty-five  acres.  Following  the  course  of 
the  Ship  Channel,  it  is  exactly  seven  miles  from  the  end 
of  Long  wharf;  although  on  the  charts^  its  distance, 
in  nautical  measure,  is  found  to  be  a  little  over  six 
miles.  It  had  on  its  east  and  northeast  sides  an  ele- 
vation nearly  fifty  feet  above  high  water  mark,  with  an 
easy  descent  in  the  other  directions,  whidi,  together 
with  its  situation,  made  it  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  pur- 
poses of  a  fortr^.  The  side  exposed  to  the  beating  of 
the  sea  has  been  somewhat  protected  by  a  sea-wall,  and 
a  very  strong  fort,  by  the  name  of  Fort  Warren,  has 
been  erected  upon  it.  The  building  of  the  fort  was 
commenced  by  the  United  States  Government  in  April, 
1833,  the  6ui'\^ey  having  been  commenced  on  the 
thirteenth  of  the  preceding  September.  Its  walls 
are  constructed  of  Quincy  granite,  nicely  hammered, 
the  inferior  material  for  foundations  and  rough  work, 
however,'  having  been  brought  from  Cape  Ann.  A 
portion  of  the  casemates  are  covered  with  earth,  piled 
up  in  artistic  manner,  and  well  sodded.  Over  the 
main  entrance,  and  within  the  fort^  is  a  tablet  bear- 
ing the  following  inscription:— 

FOBT  WARREN,  1850. 

This  is  not  the  first  attempt  at  fortifying  Gorge's 
Island.  In  the  autumn  of  the  year  1778,  while  the  ves- 
sels comprising  the  fleet  of  the  Count  D'Estaing  were 
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riding  at  Nantasket  Boads,  an  apparently  fomudable 
earthwork  waa  thrown  up  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 

island,  for  the  protection  of  vessels  passing  into  the  har- 
bor against  any  attack  of  the  English  cruisers  which 
were  then  coasting  in  the  neighborhood.  Very  little 
conld  be  found  of  these  works  when  the  erection  of  the 
present  fort  was  commenced. 

The  approach  to  George's  Island  is  on  the  westerly 
side,  where  the  water  is  deepest,  and  where  a  wharf  has 
been  bniit  for  the  purpose.  At  the  early  part  of  the  late 
war,  the  fort  was  used  for  rendezvous  purposes;  and 
some  of  the  best  regiments  recruited  in  Massachusetts 
were  thoroughly  drilled  within  its  walls  before  being 
sent  into  the  field,  where  they  all  performed  such  honor- 
able and  distinguished  services.  During  the  late  years 
of  the  rebellion,  the  fort  was  used  as  a  prison  for  rebels 
held  in  durance. 

About  a  mile  south  of  George's  Island  is  situated 
Pettick'Sy  Pethick'Si  or  Peddock's  Island,  about  a  mile  ' 
long,  and  shaped  like  a  young  nondescript  animal.  The 
first  known  of  it  is  found  under  date  of  the  third  of 
September,  1634,  in  the  old  records,  thus;  "Peddoeks 
Heland  is  graunted  to  the  inhabitants  of  Charlton 
[Charlestown]  to  enioy  to  them  &  their  heires,  for  the 
space  of  one  &  twenty  ycares,  for  the  yearely  rent  of 
twenty  shillings  ^vided  that  if  there  be  a  plantacon 
in  the  meane  time  setled  by  the  Court  att  JSTatascett, 
then  the'  pre"*  graunt  to  be  voyde."  On  the  fourth  of 
March,  1634-5,  the  rent  of  twenty  shillings  was  reduced 
to  twelve  pence.  The  town  of  Xantasket  having  ])een 
commenced  in  June,  1641,  Pettick's  and  the  neighboring 
islands  were  confirmed  to  it;  and  within  the  next  year  it 
was  divided  into  lots  of  four  acres  each,  and  given  to 
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those  who  took  two-acre  lots  at  Nantasket,  afterwards 
called  Hull.   This  island  has  always  from  that  time 

been  kept  as  private  property;  and  on  the  twenty-eighth 
of  April,  1684,  the  Indian  Josiah  relinq^uished  all  his 
claim  to  the  estate  in  the  ri^ht  of  his  father  and  grand- 
father. The  island  is  divided  into  two  ]ulls>  called  the 
East  and  West  Heads,  between  which  there  is  a  smaller 
hill;  and  just  south  of  this  there  is  an  island  bluff,  called 
Prince's  Head,  south  and  cast  of  which  are  Pig's  and 
Harry's  Bocks.  A  pilot  for  the  yarioos  approaches  to 
'Weymouth  resides  upon  the  south  side  of  the  East 
Head  of  this  island,  which  is  not  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  southwest  of  Windmill  Point  at  Hull;  and  here 
he  has  his  buildings  and  the  approach  to  the  island* 
The  southerly  point  of  the  island  is  only  about  half  a 
mile  distant  from  Hough's  H"eck,  a  portion  of  the  town 
of  Quincy. 

South  of  Pettick's  Island,  and  near  the  entrance  to 
Hingham  harbor,  ture  seyeral  small  islands.  Of  these. 
Sheep  Island  (sometimes  anciently  called  Sun  Island) 
contains  two  acres,  and  must  have  been  a  very  poor 
place  for  the  keeping  of  sheep,  although  in  the  olden 
.time  it  was  yalued  and  used  for  that  purpose.  Grape 
Island,  with  its  two  hills  and  fifty  acres,  is  separated  from 
AVey mouth  and  Crow  Point  in  Hingham  by  the  mouth 
of  Weymouth  Back  Kiver.  Slate  Island,  containing 
about  twelve  acres,  has  furnished  slate  stone  (whence 
its  name)  for  building  purposes;  and,  although  the  ma- 
terial has  hot  been  of  a  remarkable  quality  for  the  pro- 
tection of  roofs,  it  has  done  good  service  for  underpin- 
ning and  for  cellar  walls.  These  Islands  are  situated  in 
the  order  mentioned,  and  lie  west  of  the  channel  that 
leads  to  the  steamboat  wharf  at  Hingham. 
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On  the  easterly  side  of  Hingham  channel  lie  Little 
Hog  Island,  and  Pumpkin  (or  Bumkin)  Island.  The 

first  of  these  is  a  small  oblong  island  of  about  ten  acres, 
lying  just  south  of  Hull,  and  near  its  shore. 

Pumpkin  Island,  sometimes  called  Bumkin  or  Bom- 
kin  Island^  but  really  entitled  to  be  known  as  Ward's 
Island,  is  of  considerable  importance.  This  has  also 
been  supposed  to  be  the  Kound  Island  granted  to  the 
town  of  Weymouth  on  the  ninth  of  March,  1636-7,  by 
the  following  brief  order:  ^  Bound  Band  &  Grape  Band 
are  graunted  to  the  towne  of  'Wcymothe."  The  island 
is  variously  estimated  to  contain  from  thirty  to  fifty 
acres  of  good  pasture  land,  and  is  beautifully  situated 
in  Hull  shoals,  a  short  distance  north  of  World's  End, 
that  curious  round  pemnsula  attached  by  a  slender  bar 
to  Planters'  Hill  in  Hingham.  Before  entering  Hing- 
ham harbor,  it  is  the  large  portion  of  land  which  is 
passed  lying  at  the  left  hand.  In  course  of  time,  this 
beautiful  island  is  found  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Samuel 
Ward,  whb  was  very  early  in  colony  days  a  land-holder 
in  Hingham,  Hull,  Weymouth  and  Charlestown.  How 
early,  and  consequently  how  long,  Mr.  Ward  enjoyed 
this  possession*  is  not  known.  From  the  jottings  of 
Be7.  Noadiah  Bussell,  wlule  a  tutor  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege, it  appears  that  on  the  thirty-first  of  August,  1682, 
"Mr.  Samuel  Ward  of  Charlestown  died  and  gave 
per  annu.  to  the  college."  Be  this  as  it  may,  no  such 
gift  appears  in  his  last  will;  although  it  may  refer  to  the 
devise  of  Bomkin  Island.  Mr.  Ward  executed  Ms  last 
will  and  testament  at  Charlestown,  on  the  sixth  of 
March,  1681-2,  in  which  is  contained  the  following: 
It.  I  give  the  Island  leying  Betwixtt  hingam  and  hull, 
called  Bomkin  Island  unto  the  collidge;  and  my  mind  is 
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that  it  be  called  By  the  name  of  wards  Island."  As 
late  as  the  eighth  of  the  succeeding  February,  he  in- 
dorsed on  the  back  of  the  same  instrument  the  following 
explanatory  note:  *^  The  Island  that  I  haye  given  to  the 
Colidge  which  Leyeth  Betwizte  hingam  and  hnll  called 
Bomkin  Ishind;  my  mind  is  that  it  shall  be  and  Remain 
for  eveer  to  harford  Coledge  in  newengland;  the  Rentt 
of  itt  to  be  for  the  easmentt  of  the  charges  of  the  Dlatte 
4>f  the  Stndanttse  that  are  in  conunonse.''  At  tiie  re- 
quest of  his  daughter,  Martha  Lobdell  of  Hull,  ^'the 
estate  of  the  say ed  Ward  in  hull"  was  appraised,  and 
the  last  item  in  the  inventory  was,  It  more  an  Island 
knowen  by  the  name  of  biunking  Island  at  ner  hull, 
80.00.00."  This  island  did  actually  come  into  the  pos- 
session of  Harvard  College,  and  it  is  now  valued 
at  about  twelve  hundred  dollars,  and  produces  an  in- 
come to  the  university  of  fifty  dollars  a  year,  which  is 
fully  equal  to  that  yielded  to  Boston  by  the  famous 
Franklin  Medal  Fund,  the  endowment  of  the  great 
Boston]  an. 

Pursuing  a  course  due  south  through  Hingham  har- 
bor, after  passing  the  strait  between  Planters'  Hill  on 
the  east  and  Crow  Point  on  the  west,  the  reader  will 

notice,  first,  Langley's  Island,  then  Ragged  Island  and 
Sarah's  Island,  and  lastly  Button  Island;  after  which  he 
will  soon  reach  the  steamboat  wharf. 

About  three  miles  west  of  these  islands,  south  of 
Pettick's  Island,  is  Nut  Island,  containing  about  six 
acres,  connected  by  a  bar  with  Hough's  !N'eck,  on  which 
is  Braintree  Great  Hill,  and  north  of  which  it  lies;  this 
was  frequently  called,  in  old  lames,  HofTs  (or  Hough's) 
Tombs.  South  of  this,  and  east  of  the  Great  Hill,  is 
Kaccoon  Island,  which  has  about  ten  acres  of  land.  A 
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short  distance  to  the  south  of  this  is  Bock  Island  Cove 
and  the  small  village  of  Grermantown. 

Having  described,  somewhat  fully,  the  islands  of  the 
harbor,  and  the  various  passages  around  and  among 
them,  as  well  as  the  numerous  small  coves  or  harbors 
connected  therewith,  it  will  not  be  improper,  before 
closing  the  subject,  to  say  a  few  words  concerning  the 
group  of  islands  which  is  situated  at  the  entrance  lying 
just  north  of  Hull,  and  separated  from  it  by  the  Main 
Ship  ChanneL  But  before  proceeding  to  this  descrip- 
tion, it  may  be  well  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  its 
principal  entrance,  usually  known  as  the  Main  Ship 
Channel,  lying  between  the  promontory  on  the  south  on 
which  is  situated  the  town  of  Hull,  and  the  cluster  of 
islanjds  on  the  north  known  as  the  Brewsters,  and  form- 
ing the  most  important  part  of  the  singular  group  to  be 
described. 

This  entrance  is  about  two  miles  long,  and  little  over 
a  mile  in  width,  the  deepest  water  being  on  the  northern 
side,  near  the  Great  Brewster,  and  its  appendages^ — the 
Little  Brewster  (upon  which  is  the  Outer  Light),  and 
the  Long  Spit  (at  the  western  extremity  of  which  is 
Bug  Light). 

In  going  out  of  the  harbor,  having  left  the  iKarrows, 
the  first  obstacle  that  in  former  days  had  to  be  avoided 

is  Corwin  Rock,  that  lies  on  tlic  south,  in  the  flats 
directly  on  the  east  side  of  George's  Island.  This 
rock,  ,  and  also  Tower  Bock,  about  one  hundred  feet 
distant,  which  have  always  been  considered  among  the 
gieat  dangers  of  the  harbor,  were  removed  during  the 
years  1868  and  1869  hy  submarine  drilling  and  blasting, 
under  the  direction  of  Major-Geueral  Foster,  to  the 
depth  of  twenty-three  feet  at  mean  low  water.  A 
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short  distance  farther  on  is  the  odd-looldng  atmc- 
tnre,  representing   a  light-house   upon   iron  stilts. 

This  is  on  a  large  rock,  at  the  extreme  western 
end  of  the  spit,  and  is  sometimes  known  as  the 
Spit  Light,  and  more  frequently  as  Bug  Light,  although 
it  is  generally  known  to  seamen  as  the  Light  at  the 
Xarrows."  It  has  a  fixed  red  light,  and  can  be  seen  in 
pleasant  weather  aljout  seven  miles.  The  structure  is 
painted  of  a  dark  color,  and  its  lantern  is  ahout  thirty- 
five  feet  ahove  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  was  built  in 
1856,  and  is  intended,  when  in  range  with  Long  Island 
Light,  to  lead  the  mariner  clear  of  Ilardings  Ledge,  a 
most  dangerous  obstacle  about  two  miles  out  at  sea. 
The  Black  Buoys  2fo8.  7,  5  and  8,  on  the  south,  warn 
of  the  danger  of  the  Centurion  and  Kelley's  Kocks;  and 
Red  Buoy  Xo.  6,  on  the  north  of  the  passage,  of  the 
shoal  and  kelp  ledges  of  the  Great  Brewster's  spit. 
Farther  on,  before  the  light-house  is  reached,  are  iN'ash's 
Bocks;  and  then,  about  two  and  a  half  miles  beyond 
the  light-house  is  Thieves'  Ledge,  very  dangerous  to 
seafarers,  but  a  good  fishing  ground  for  pleasure 
parties. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  refresh  the 
reader  with  an  idea  of  the  mouth  of  the  harbor  as  it  ap- 
peared in  the  olden  time.  Mr.  William  Wood,  in  his 
book  entitled  "JS^ew  Englands  Prospect,"  printed  in 
1634,  says,  '^It  is  a  safe  and  pleasant  Harbour  within, 
having  but  one  common  and  safe  entrance,  and  that  not 
very  broad,  there  scarce  being  roome  for  3  ships  to 
come  in  board  and  board  at  a  timej  but  being  once 
within,  there  is  anchorage  for  500  Ships.  This  Harbour 
is  made  by  a  great  company  of  Bands,  whose  high  Cliffy 
shoulder  out  the  boistrous  Seas,  yet  may  easily  deceive 
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any  unskilfbll  Piote;  presenting  many  faire  openings 
and  broad  sounds,  which  afford  too  shallow  waters  for 
any  Ships,  thoagh  navigable  for  Boates  and  small  pin- 
naces. The  entrance  into  the  great  Haven  is  called 
IKantascoty  which  is  two  leagues  from  Boston;  this  place 
of  itselfe  is  a  very  good  Hayen,  where  Ships  commonly 
cast  Anchor,  until  Winde  and  Tyde  serve  them  for  other 
places;  from  hence  they  may  sayle  to  the  River  of  Wes* 
saguscus,  I^dponset,  Charles  lliver,  and  3Itsticke  River, 
on  which  Bivers  bee  seated  many  Townes.  In  any  of 
these  fore-named  harbours,  the  Seamen  having  spent 
their  old  store  of  Wood  and  Water,  may  have  fresh 
supplies  from  the  adjacent  Hands,  with  good  timber  to 
repaire  their  weather-beaten  Ships:  Here  likewise  may 
be  had  Masts  or  Yards,  bemg  store  of  such  Trees  as  are 
useful  for  the  same  purpose." 

This  ancient  description  may  appear  too  fanciful  for 
the  modern  reader,  who  has  quietly  passed  through  the 
great  channels  of  the  harbor,  and  never  seen  the  large 
trees  which  would  be  required  to  perform  the  wonders 
described  by  Mr.  Wood,  but  it  was  undoubtedly  true 
when  written;  and  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected,  with  the 
present  size  of  the  merchant  vessels  that  sail  fi-om  this 
port,  that  three  should  attempt  a  passage  through  the 
Narrows  abreast.  The  uncertainty  of  tins  entrance 
without  experienced  pilots  was  deeply  felt  at  the  time  of 
the  Revolutionary  war,  wlien  the  Magnitique  was  lost. 
So  was  it  a  few  years  previous,  w^hen  the  Count  d'Es- 
taing,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  August,  1778,  entered 
the  harbor.  Duriug  his  short  stay,  for  he  left  on  the 
lifth  of  Xovember  following,  one  of  his  vessels,  the 
Somerset,  carrying  sixty  guns,  foundered  on  the  thir- 
tieth of  October. 
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CHAPTER  XLVI. 

ISLANDS  AT  THE  MOUTH  OF  IH£  HAABOB. 

How  the  Iplnnd<4  at  the  Mouth  of  the  Harbor  obtained  their  Names  ••• 
Granted  to  Hull  in  1C41  •  •  •  Some  of  tbcni  granted  to  John  Leverett  In  165S 
. . .  The  Great  Brewttftr  •  •  •  Utile  Brewster  •  •  •  Boston  Llght-boose.  first  bollt 
In  1716  •  •  •  Light-house  Keepers,  Worthjlake,  Hsjes  end  Bell  •  *  •  Llght-hoase 
Iqjared  hj  Fire  la  1751* ••Destroyed  In  1776,  Repaired  and  Blown  Down 
in  me*  ••  BeboUt  In  178S-i  Island  oeded  to  the  United  States  in  1790  •  •  • 
The  Middle  Brewster  and  Its  Houses  •  •  •  Tlx-  Outer  Brewster,  with  Its  Spring 
and  Arllflclal  Channol  ■  •  Es:;?  Hocks  •  Calf  Island,  with  Its  Grove  and 
Beaches  •  •  •  Little  Calf  Island  •  •  •  Green  Island  and  its  Singular  Inhabitant  •  •  • 
liocks  and  Ltd^'es--.  The  Graves. ••  Thieves'  Ledge  •••  Harding's  Hocks 
•  ••Minot's  Lcdjj;e  Llght-bonae. 

The  last  chapter  completed  the  description  of  what  is 
strictly  called  Boston  harbor;  but  this  would  be  in- 
complete, should  the  group  of  islands  at  its  entrance 
be  passed  by  without  notice.  These  islands  lie  be- 
tween the  Main  Ship  Channel  on  their  south,  the 
Middle  Ground  on  their  west,  Broad  Sound  on  their 
north,  and  the  ocean  on  their  east.  Most  of  them 
took  their  name  at  the  time  Mr.  Isaac  Allerton,  the 
famous  agent  of  the  Plymouth  Colony  and  a  pas- 
senger in  the  May  Flower  in  1620,  coasted  by  them 
on  his  way  to  Salem  on  a  visit  to  the  Massachusetts 
Bay. 

Most  all  of  these  islands  were  granted  to  the  town 
of  Xantasket,  now  Hull,  on  the  second  of  June,  1641; 
yet,  by  the  following  record  of  the  twelfth  of  October, 
1652,  it  is  evident  that  Captain  John  Leverett,  who  was 
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afterwards  Major-General  of  the  Colony,  and  subse- 
quently its  Governor,  became  the  legal  possessor  of 

some  of  them:  "  Yppon  the  petition  of  Cap'  Joli: 
Leuerett,  this  Court  doth  graunt  vnto  him  all  those 
small  Hands  lying  within  the  bay  betweene  AUerton 
Poynt  &  Nahant,  not  hereto  fore  granntecl;  his  father 
putting  in  money  into  the  common  stockc  in  tlic  begin- 
ning of  this  plantation,  for  whicii  he  neuer  liad  any  con- 
sideration." Here  is  noticed  an  act  of  justice  done  to 
the  eldest  son  of  a  good  old  man,  who  had  died  a  credi- 
tor to  the  colony ;  for  it  appears  by  the  records  of  the 
First  Church  in  Boston,  that  "the  Elder,  M'  Tho: 
Leueritt  died  the  3:  of  y"  2  mo:  1650,"  having  been 
particularly  serviceable  to  the  church,  town  and  col- 
ony. On  the  eighth  of  March,  1685-6,  Bobert  Goomes 
of  Hull,  mariner,  and  Sarah  his  wife,  for  the  small  sum 
of  iC4,  convey  to  John  Loriiig  of  Hull  the  Brewsters 
and  other  islands,  stating  in  the  deed  of  conveyance 
that  they  had  been  granted  to  said  Goomes  by  the  to?ni 
of  Hull. 

The  first  of  these  islauds,  as  the  harbor  is  left,  is  the 
Great  Brewster,  which  contains  about  twenty-five  acres 
of  land,  a  great  bluff  very  imperfectly  protected  by  a 
sea-wall  being  very  prominent  on  its  easterly  and  south- 
easterly parts,  which  form  what  is  called  its  Southeast 
Point.  This  island  was  purchased  in  November,  1848, 
by  the  Gity  of  Boston,  of  Mi\  Lemuel  Bracket,  and  a 
certain  portion  of  it  was  ceded  in  January,  1849,  to  the 
United  States  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  sea-wall  for 
the  protection  of  the  harbor.  From  this  extends  west- 
erly, a  mile  and  a  half,  a  long  spit,  formed  of  debris, 
which  is  dry  at  low  tides,  and  upon  the  extremity  of 
which  is  the  Beacon  or  Bug  Light,  mentioned  in  a  pre- 
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yious  chapter.  Southeast  of  the  main  body  of  the  Great 
Brewster,  and  connected  with  it  hj  a  bar  which  is  ex- 
posed to  view  at  low  water,  is  Light-house  Island,  fre- 
quently in  ancient  writings  called  the  Beacon  Island, 
and  sometimes  the  Little  Brewster.  It  owes  its  impor- 
tance to  its  imposing  position,  and  as  having  in  early 
times  been  selected  as  the  site  of  the  chief  lighthouse 
of  the  harbor.    This  has  its  West  Poiut. 

The  inhabitants  of  Boston  began  yery  early  in  the 
last  century  to  take  into  consideration  the  subject  of 
establishing  a  light-house  at  the  entrance  of  their  harbor, 
so  large  had  become  their  coininerce  with  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  their  trade  with  all  the  other  seaport  towns  of 
the  American  colonies.  On  the  ninth  of  March,  1712-13^ 
as  was  customary  with  the  good  people  of  the  town,  a 
meeting  of  the  inhabitants,  qualilied  to  act  in  the  town's 
affairs,  was  called  and  held;  and,  among  other  matters 
of  business,  the  question  of  providing  for  a  lighthouse 
was  introduced,  and  it  was  voted,  that  the  oonsiderar 
tion  of  what  is  proper  for  the  town  to  do  ab*  a  Light- 
Hous,  be  referred  to  the  select  men."  In  the  course  uf 
time  the  matter  was  ihti'oduced  into  the  meetiags  of  the 
General  Court,  the  town  of  Boston  proposing  to  put  up 
the  building  and  maintain  the  light  by  rates  levied  upon 
commerce,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  vote,  passed 
by  the  townsmen  in  general  town  meeting,  held  on  the 
thirteenth  of  May,  1713,  ''Voted,  That  m  case  the 
Qev}^  Court  shall  see  cause  to  proceed  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Lighthouse  for  the  accommodation  of  vessels 
passing  in  and  out  of  this  harbour.  That  then  the  Select- 
men or  the  Bepresentatives  of  this  town  be  desired  to 
move  to  the  s^  Court  that  the  Town  of  Boston  as  a 
Town  may  have  the  preffisrence  before  any  perticuler 
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persons  in  being  concerned  in  the  charge  of  erecting  & 
mnintaining  the  same,  and  being  Intitled  to  the  Proffits 

and  Iiicomus  thereof/' 

On  the  ninth  of  June,  1715,  the  General  Court  of 
the  province  passed  the  following:  *^  Ordered,  That  a 
Lighthonse  be  erected  at  the  charge  of  this  Province,  at 
the  Entrance  of  the  Harbour  of  Boston,  on  the  same 
Place  and  Rates  proposed  in  a  Bill,  projected  for  the 
Town  of  Boston^s  doing  it,  accompanying  this  vote, 
and  that  a  Bill  be  drawn  accordingly."  On  the  four^ 
teenth  of  the  same  month  it  was  ordered  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  "that  Mr.  William  Payne,  Col. 
Samuel  Thaxter,  and  Col.  Adam  Wintlirop,  with  such 
as  the  Honourable  Board  shall  jojn,  be  a  Committee  to 
Bnild  a  Light  House,  at  the  Entrance  of  the  Harbour 
of  Boston,  pursuant  to  the  Votes  of  this  Court'';  and 
the  order  was  sent  up  to  the  council  for  concurrence, 
and  Hon.  William  Taller  and  Addington  Davenport, 
Esq.,  were  added  from  that  body,  and  the  order  ap- 
proved by  Governor  Joseph  Dudley. 

A  bill  was  introduced  into  the  House  on  the  seven- 
teenth of  the  same  June,  entitled  An  act  for  Building 
and  Maintaining  a  Light-house  upon  the  Great  Brew- 
ster, called  Beacon  Island,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Har- 
bour of  Boston,"  and  was  passed  through  the  various 
stages  of  legislation,  until  it  was  iinally  enacted  in  July. 
The  act,  as  passed,  commenced  and  ran  on  as  follows: 
'^Whereas,  the  want  of  a  Light-house  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Harbour  of  Boston,  hath  been  a  great  discour- 
agement to  navigation,  by  the  loss  of  the  lives  and 
estates  of  several  of  His  Majesties  subjects;  for  preven- 
tion whereof:  Be  it  enacted  by  His  Excellency  the 
Governor,  Council,  and  Representatives  in  General 
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Court  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  that 
there  be  a  light-house  erected  at  the  charge  of  the  Prov- 
ince, on  the  southernmost  part  of  the  Great  Brewster 
called  Beacon  Island,  to  be  kept  lighted  from  sun-set- 
ting to  snn  rising.  That  from  and  after  the  building  of 
the  said  liglit-house,  and  kindling  a  light  in  it,  useful  for 
shipping  coming  into  or  going  out  of  the  Harbour  of 
Boston,  or  any  other  harbour  in  Massachusetts  Bay, 
there  shall  be  jiaid  to  the  receiver  of  imposts,  by  the 
master  of  all  Ships  and  Vessels,  Except  Coasters,  the 
Duty  of  One  Peny  per  Ton,  Inwards;  and  also  One 
Peny  per  Ton^  Outwards,  and  no  more,  for  every  Ton 
of  burden  of  the  said  Vessels  before  they  Load  or  Un- 
load the  Gk)ods  therein.'^  The  remainder  of  the  act 
states  what  the  measure  of  the  vessel  shall  be,  and  also 
what  shall  be  accounted  coasters;  and  after  providing 
for  the  collection  and  recovery  of  duties,  together  with 
other  necessary  details,  declares  that  the  keeper,  who 
shall  be  appointed  from  time  to  time  by  the  General 
Court,  "  shall  carefully  and  diligently  attend  to  this 
Duty  at  all  limes  in  kindling  the  Lights  from  Sun-set- 
ting to  Sun-rising,  and  placing  them  so  as  they  may  be 
most  seen  by  vessels  coming  in  or  going  out,"  etc. 
Englishmen  would  say  that  this  act  was  passed  the  first 
year  of  the  reign  of  King  George  the  First. 

Li  consequence  of  the  determination  to  build  the 
light-house,  application  was  made  to  the  proprietors  of 
the  undivided  land  of  Hull  for  a  grant  of  the  Little 
Brewster  (or  Beacon  Island)  for  the  purpose.  The  re- 
sult of  the  request  may  be  seen  in  the  foUowing  extract 
from  the  Hull  Proprietory  Records,  as  determined  upon 
on  the  first  of  August,  1715,  and  entered  upon  the  rec- 
ords by  Mr.  Joseph  Benson,  the  clerk: 
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^  At  a  legal  meettlng  of  the  proprieters  of  the  undi- 

uided  land  in  Township  of  Hull  held  one  munday  the 
first  day  of  August:  Liutenaut  Goold  Seenior  was 
chosen  Morderattor  for  the  work  of  the  daje. 

''At  y*  meeting  Co"  Samuel  Thazter  applied 
himself  to  the  s'  proprieters  in  the  name  of  the  Com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  great  and  ganarall  corto  in  there 
sessions  In  June  1715  for  the  buldiug  of  a  light  house 
one  Beacken  Island  so  caled  adiojning  to  the  greate  Bru- 
sters  northerly  from  the  toun  of  Hnll  and  heing  part  of 
theire  tounship  the  s**  proprieters  being  censable  that  it 
will  be  a  gauarail  beuifit  to  Trade  and  that  thay  in  per- 
ticuler  shall  rape  a  greate  beni£te  thereby  haue  at  the 
meeting  by  a  Unanimns  voate  ginen  and  granted  the 
s*  Beecan  Island  to  the  proninee  of  the  Massatnsetts 
Bay  for  the  use  of  a  light  house  for  euer:  To  Be  dis- 
posed of  as  the  gouerment  shall  see  meet:  prouided  that 
the  8^  proprieters  of  the  greate  Brosters  be  keept 
harmless." 

The  committee  appointed  to  take  care  for  the  build- 
ing of  the  light-house  not  having  leisure,  as  the  Gen- 
eral Court  Becords  state  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  Decem- 
ber,  1715,  to  oversee  and  durect  that  work,  it  was 
ordered  that  the  oversight  of  that  work  be  committed 
to  William  Payne  and  Cap^  Zacharhih  Tuthill,  to 
carry  on  and  finish  the  same  agreeable  to  the  Advice 
and  Direction  they  shall  from  Time  to  Time  receive 
fi*om  the  said  Committee,  and  that  the  sum  of  Sixty 
Pounds  be  allowed  to  them  for  the  whole  of  that  service 
when  it  shall  be  compleated."  This  order  of  the  House 
was  concurred  in  by  the  council,  and  consented  to  by 
Lieutenant-Governor  William  Tailer, — he  who  had 
been  appointed  the  chairman  on  the  part  of  the  council. 
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In  this  stage  of  afSalra  it  became  necessary  that  a  com- 
petent keeper  should  be  selected  and  appointed;  there- 
fore, on  the  twenty-fifth  of  J iine,  1716,  the  commission- 
ers were  empowered  to  procure  a  suitable  person  for  the 
purpose,  who  was  to  be  allowed  fifty  pounds  a  year,  his 
salary  to  begin  "  when  the  lights  are  set  up." 

The  commissioners  charged  with  the  duty  of  buUd- 
ing  the  light-house  undoubtedly  attended  taithlully  to 
the  business;  for,  on  the  seventh  of  November,  1716, 
the  first  day  of  the  fall  session  of  the  General  Court, 
Mr.  WiUiam  Payne  presented  to  the  House  an  account 
of  the  charge  of  building  the  same,  amounting  to 
£2,385,  17.S'.  Sd.  half-penny,  whereof  ^£1,900  had  been 
paid,  which  was  referred  to  a  committee,  who,  on  the 
seventeenth  of  the  same  month  reported  favorably,  and 
the  account  was  allowed  and  the  balance  ordered  to  be 
paid. 

The  first  light-house  keeper  was  George  Worthylake, 
a  husbandman,  forty-three  years  of  age,  who  had  been 
brouglit  u[)  in  the  harbor;  for  his  father,  who  bore  the 

same  name,  had  been  for  many  years  previous  a  resident 
of  Pcmbertou's  Island,  now  called  George  s  Island.  He 
himself  appears  to  have  dwelt  upon  Lovell's  Island  at 
the  time,  where  his  farm  was,  and  where  his  son  resided 
after  his  death.  How  much  was  paid  him  for  his  ser- 
vices the  first  year  has  been  stated  already;  but  for  his 
second  year  he  was  allowed  seventy  pounds,  he  having 
petitioned  the  General  Court  for  an  increase  of  salary 
on  account  of  the  loss  of  fift;y-nine  sheep,  which  were 
drowned  during  the  winter  of  17  U)  and  1717,  they  hav- 
ing been  di'iven  into  the  sea  by  a  storm,  through  want 
of  his  care  of  them,  when  obliged  to  attend  the  lig^ht- 
house.    Mr.  Worthylake  was  unfortunately  drowned. 
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together  with  his  wife  Ann,  and  daughter  Bnth,  on  the 
third  of  Noyember,  1718.  This  incident  was  the  ori^n  of 
the  ballad,  called  the  Lighthouse  Tragedy,  which  Frank- 
lin says  he  was  induced  by  his  brother  to  write,  print 
and  sell  about  the  streets^  and  which  he  also  says  sold 
prodigiously,  though  it  was  '^wretched  stuff."  Not- 
withstanding the  great  sale,  and  consequently  extensile 
distribution  of  the  ballad,  not  a  copy  of  it  is  kii;:>wii  to 
exist,  nor  has  tradition  transmitted  to  us  a  single  line  of 
its  yerses.  The  unfortunate  Mr.  Worthylake  had  hardly 
been  placed  in  lus  graye  on  Copp's  Hill,  before  seyeral 
petitions  were  sent  to  the  General  Court,  requesting  the 
appointment  of  persons  to  the  office.  That  of  Mr.  John 
Hayes,  a  mariner,  recommended  on  the  sixth  of  Novem- 
ber, 1718,  by  the.  merchants  of  Boston  as  an  experienced 
mariner  and  pilot  in  the  harbor,  and  as  an  able-bodied 
and  discreet  person,  prevailed;  and  he  was  chosen  to 
ofiicc  on  the  eighteenth  of  the  same  mouth. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  light-house  went  on  well 
under  the  management  of  Captain  Hayes,  for  we  hear 
nothing  particularly  about  it  until  the  twenty-second  of 
August,  1733,  when  Ca[)tain  Hayes,  tired  of  the  posi- 
tion, resigned  his  office  to  take  place  on  the  eighth  of 
Noyember;  and  Mr.  Robert  Ball,  recommended  by  the 
Boston  merchants,  was  elected  on  the  twenty-third  of 
August,  to  fill  the  place.  Captain  Ball  dwelt  upon  the 
island,  and  appropriations  were  made  frequently  during 
the  years  of  his  seryice  for  repairing  the  light-house, 
and  also  lus  dwelling-house. 

Xature  seems  to  have  provided  a  most  remarkable 
site  for  this  useful  structure.  The  Light-house  Island 
(or  Beacon  Island)  might  well  be  called  a  huge  island 
rock;  for  it  contains  in  surface  about  two  or  three  acres, 
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on  three-quarters  of  an  acre  only  of  which  is  soil,  and 
is  only  connected  with  the  Great  Brewster  by  means  of 
a  narrow  bar,  which  is  coyered  by  the  ocean  at  the  high 
tides.  I'hc  main  .ship  channel,  wliich  passes  by  it,  under 
the  name  of  Light-house  Channel,  is  quite  narrow  and 
deep;  so  that  ships  have  to  pass  within  a  very  short  dis- 
tance of  the  island  on  entering  and  leaving  the  harbor. 

The  old  light-house  was  muc  h  injured  by  tire  in  1751, 
and  was  repaired  with  considerable  care  and  expense,  so 
that  it  answered  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended 
until  its  final  destmction,  in  1776.  It  had  been  stnick 
several  times  by  lightning,  and  it  was  with  much  diffi- 
culty that  prejudices  could  be  overcome  so  as  to  allow 
of  its  protection  by  lightning  rods. 

During  the  American  Revolutionary  War  this  build- 
ing fared  hard.  While  it  was  in  the  possession  of  the 
British,  the  Provincials  tVc(picntly  burnt  its  combustible 
parts,  the  tower  built  of  bric  k  being  allowed  to  stand. 
Major  Benjamin  Tupper,  with  a  party,  went  from  Milton 
on  the  nineteenth  of  July,  1775,  and  destroyed  all  its 
woodwork  and  the  glass  lantern;  and  after  it  was 
repaired  by  order  of  the  British  Admiral  Graves,  be 
destroyed  it  again  on  the  thirty-first  of  July  of  the  same 
year.  The  British  were  compelled  to  evacuate  the  town 
of  Boston  on  the  seventeenth  of  March,  1776;  they  did 
not,  however,  immediately  leave  the  harbor,  but  lV>r  ii 
short  time  did  all  the  mischief  they  could  to  the  Castle 
and  to  the  buildings  upon  the  several  islands  within 
their  reach.  On  the  thirteenth  of  June,  1776,  neariy 
three  months  after  the  British  were  obliged  to  take 
refuge  on  board  their  vessels,  the  Coutinentals  began  to 
bring  their  guns  to  bear  on  their  enemy,  and  on  the 
fourteenth,  Mr.  EzeMel  Price  narrates,  ^^abont  six 
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o'clock  (by  some  accident  or  mistake  the  cannon  could 
not  be  fired  before),  the  cannon  began  from  Long  Island 
to  play  upon  the  shipping  which  obliged  them  to  weigh 
their  anchors^  and  make  the  best  of  their  waj  out  of 
their  harbor.  As  they  passed  Nantasket  and  the  Light- 
house, our  artillery  gave  them  some  shot  from  Nantas- 
ket  TTill.  The  enemy  sent  their  boats  on  shore  at  the 
Light-house  Island,  and  brought  from  thence  a  party, 
there  placed,  of  Hcgulars;  after  which  they  destroyed 
the  Light-house,  and  then  the  whole  fleet  made  all  the 
sail  they  could,  and  went  to  sea,  steering  their  course 
eastward."  The  commander  of  this  ship,  the  Renown, 
of  fifty  guns,  Captain  Bangs,  aft»r  taking  off  his  men 
from  the  island,  left  a  quantity  of  gunpowder  so  ar- 
ranged that  it  took  fire  in  about  an  hour  afterwards,  and 
blew  up  the  brick  tower. 

On  the  eighth  of  iNoyember,  1780,  Governor  Han- 
cock sent  a  message  to  the  legislature,  recommending 
that  a  light-house  should  be  erected  at  tlie  entrance  of 
the  harbor  upon  the  site  of  the  old  one,  which  had  been 
in  ruins  more  than  four  years.  Li  due  time  the  legis- 
lature acted  upon  the  recommendation,  by  appointing  a 
committee,  from  which,  after  much  urging,  they  obtained 
a  report  on  the  eighth  of  Octoljcr,  1783.  From  this  re- 
sulted the  building  of  the  light-house,  and  the  passage 
of  an  act  relating  to  light-houses.  This  building  was 
erected  of  stone,  and  was  sixty  feet  high,  or  seventy-five 
with  the  hintcrn.  The  diameter  of  the  base  of  the 
tower  was  about  twenty-live  feet,  and  that  of  the  top 
fifteen  feet  The  wall  at  the  bottom  was  seven  and  a 
half  feet  thick,  and  the  top  two  and  a  half  feet;  makmg 
the  outside  conical,  with  a  cylindrical  opening  in  the 
centre  of  ten  feet,  for  stairs,  etc.    The  lantern,  octago- 
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nal  in  shape,  was  fifteen  feet  high,  and  abont  eight  and 

a  half  in  diameter.  It  was  illiiininated  by  four  lamps 
holding  each  a  gallon  of  oil,  and  having  fonr  burners  to 
each.  Until  the  United  States  took  jorisdiction  of  the 
llght-honses  on  the  coast,  it  was  nnder  the  control  of  the 
GU)vernor  and  Council,  and  its  expenses  defrayed  by  the 
duty  upon  vessels,  called  "  light  money,"  which  was  a 
shilling  a  ton  on  all  foreign  vessels,  and  two  pence  half- 
penny on  American  yessels  clearance.  Light-house 
Island  was  ceded  to  the  United  States  on  the  tenth  of 
June,  1790. 

The  present  light-house  has  been  refitted  several 
times  since  its  erection  ui  178B.   In  1856  the  appai-atus 
was  renewed  by  H.  N.  Hooper  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  and 
consisted  of  fourteen  twenty-one  inch  reflectors,  ar- 
ranged to  show  two  faces  of  illumination  of  seven 
reflectors  each,  the  whole  made  and  fitted  in  the  most 
perfect  manner,  and,  when  lighted,  each  face  displayed 
during  a  reyolution  (for  the  lights  reyolyed)  an  area  of 
about  sixteen  square  feet.    It  was  considered  by  ship- 
masters as  the  best  on  the  American  coast.    In  Janu- 
ary, 1860,  the  old  tower  was  raised  in  height,  now 
measuring  in  altitude  about  ninety-eight  feet  above  the 
sea  level,  and  new  illuminating  ai)[)aratus  adopted.  The 
white  tower  with  its  black  lantern  and  revolving  light, 
which  can  be  seen  at  a  distance  of  sixteen  nautical 
mUes,  if  the  weather  be  fair  and  the  sky  clear,  is  an  im- 
posing object,  with  its  neighbor,  the  fog  bell,  when 
viewed  from  vessels  entering  or  leaving  the  harbur. 
The  wharf  conveniences  to  the  Light-house  Island  am 
amply  sufficient  for  their  intended  purposes. 

Kortheast  of  the  Great  Brewster  is  .the  Middle 
Brewster,  composed  almost  entirely  of  rocks;  but  it  has 
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upon  it  aboat  ten  acres  of  fair  soil  fit  for  cultivation. 
This  island  has  several  radelj-constructed  houses  upon 
it,  which  mostly  are  sustained  by  props,  to  prevent  their 

being"  blown  down  by  the  wind,  which  at  some  seasons 
of  the  year  rages  violently  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbor. 
In  these  tenements  reside  the  families  of  fishermen  and 
other  seafaring  men. 

Farther  cast  lies  the  Outer  Brewster,  apparently  a 
huge  mass  of  roeks;  yet  within  its  rough  exterior  is 
contained  an  oasis  of  about  five  acres  of  good  soil,  and 
a  natural  pond  and  spring  of  firesh  water.  A  small 
house  in  this  fertile  spot  is  occupied  in  summer,  but  not 
in  winter,  on  account  of  the  unapproachable  condition 
of  the  island.  This  island  is  one  of  the  most  romantic 
places  near  Boston,  far  surpassing  Kahant  in  its  wild 
ixxsks,  chasms,  caves  and  overhanging  cliffs.  An  artifi- 
cial channel,  hewn  in  the  rock  by  the  late  Mr.  Austin, 
nearly  divides  it  into  two  islands.  This  was  intended 
as  a  haven  for  small  vessels,  and,  with  the  gate  at  its 
mouth,  it  furmshed  a  g^od  dock  when  occasion  re- 
quired. The  owners  of  this  property  have,  from  time  to 
time,  expected  to  realize  much  by  the  sale  of  sloiic  for 
building  purposes.  This  island  has  its^North  Point,  and 
formerly  had  Eastermost  Tree  at  its  east  head.  Between 
the  Outer  and  I^fiddle  Brewster  is  a  small  passageway, 
called  Flvin^r  Place. 

South  of  the  Outer  and  Middle  Brewsters  lie  the 
Egg  Bocks,  frequently  called  the  Shag  Bocks.  These 
are  dangerous  to  mariners,  and  have  caused  shipwrecks, 
which  a  beacon-light  would  have  prevented.  The  great 
calamity  of  November,  18G0,  when  the  Maritana  was 
lost,  and  twenty-six  men  perished,  should  be  a  sulficient 
warning  for  the  United  States  authorises  to  proceed  at 
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oace  to  the  erection  of  some  suitable  protection  against 
such  dreadful  losses. 

As  the  Brewsters  make  the  northern  boundary  of 

the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  so  does  Point  AUerton  form 
the  southern.  This  rcmarkal)le  headland  is  fastwcarinjs: 
away;  but  it  is  hoped  that  the  sea-wall  to  be  commenced 
in  1870,  under  the  direction  of  Major-Q^neral  Fostert 
wUl,  when  completed,  prevent  this  great  injury  to  the 
harbor. 

JS^orth  of  the  Brewsters  is  Calf  Island,  containing 
ten  acres  and  three  houses,  once  known  aa  Apthorp's 
Island,  probably  in  respect  to  Mr.  Charles  Apthorp, 
once  the  owner  of  Long  Island  and  other  property  in 
immediate  connection  with  the  harbor.  On  this  island 
is  a  very  pretty  grove  of  wild  chemes,  some  pleasant 
beaches,  and  wild  basaltic  rocks.  At  its  easterly  point 
are  rocks  called  Pope's  Bocks,  and  North  Bocks. 
Nortli  of  it  is  what  is  generally  called  the  Little  Calf, 
which  is  uuinhabitcd. 

Just  north  of  the  group  above  described  is  Green 
Island,  perhaps  the  least  pleasantly  situated  of  all  the 
islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbor;  vet  it  is  not  unin- 
habited.    It  Avas  known  a  hundred  years  ago  as  the 
North  Brewster,  and  contains  one  apology  for  a  house. 
At  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the  Minot's  Ledge 
Light-house,  in  1851,  the  tide  rose  so  high  that  its  two 
inhaliitants  had  to  be  rescued  by  one  of  the  pilot  boats. 
On  this  island  has  resided  for  many  years  a  strange 
being,  singular  in  his  habits,  and  possessing  a  very  inde> 
pendent  spirit.   Mr.  Samuel  Choate  was  not  far  from 
seventy  years  of  age,  when,  in  February,  1865,  the  in- 
clemency of  the  season  was  so  great  that  he  was  tem- 
porarily compelled  to  leave  his  chosen  abode  of  twenty 
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years,  and  accept  the  protection  of  the  Harbor  Police. 

It  appears  that,  in  his  younger  days,  he  was  an  ordinary 
seaman^  and  that,  about  the  year  1845,  he  established 
faiinself  upon  the  island,  where  he  dwelt  in  a  mdely- 
oonstmcted  hnt,  sustuning  himself  by  fishing,  and  snb- 
feisting  on  fish,  lobsters,  and  muscles.  For  many  years, 
inducements  were  offered  him  to  pass  his  winters  where 
he  could  be  made  more  comfortable,  but  to  no  effect, 
nntil  the  seyerity  of  the  weather  was  such  that  he 
must  necessarily  have  perished  but  for  his  timely 
rescue.  He  had  been  brought  up  to  Boston  once  before 
on  the  eighth  of  July,  18G2,  when  his  boat  had  been 
broken  to  pieces;  but  preferring  his  hermit  life,  returned 
again  to  his  island.  On  the  eighth  of  February,  1865, 
he  was  sent  to  the  almshouse  at  Bridgewater,  where  Ll: 
subsequently  died.  This  island  has  what  is  called  its 
South  Point. 

West  of  Green  and  Calf  Islands  are  Alderidge's 

Ledge,  Half-Tide  Rocks,  the  Devil's  Back  (dry  at  low- 
water),  MaflSt's  Ledge,  and  Barrel  Rock.  This  last 
named  rock,  which  was  a  great  obstruction  to  naviga- 
tion on  account  of  its  dangerous  position,  was  entu'ely 
removed  by  Major-General  Foster  in  1869.  It  was 
an  immense  boulder  of  Medford  granite,  and  was  un- 
doubtedly carried  there  by  some  ancient  glacier.  East 
of  Shag  Bock  is  Boston  Ledge,  marked  by  Bed  Buoy 
Kg.  4  East  of  the  Outer  Brewster  are  Tewksbury  Hock 
and  Martin's  Ledge,  the  latter  marked  by  Red  Buoy  !N'o. 
2.  Is^ortheast  of  Green  Island  are  Sunken  Rocks,  and, 
still  farther  to  the  east,  are  the  Graves,  so  truly  and 
fearfully  named,  although  they  have  been  supposed  to 
have  derived  their  name  from  Admiral  Graves,  who 
touched  them  in  the  days  of  the  Revolution.  Farther 
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ont  to  sea,  easterly,  abont  three  nules,  and  nortih  and 

south  of  the  main  ship  channel,  are  Thieves'  Ledge  and 
Harding's  Kocks,  the  most  dangerous  obstacles  to  the 
entrance  of  the  harbor.  The  Big  Harding  is  four  feet 
high,  as  seen  at  low  water.  Abont  six  miles  sontheast 
of  the  Harding's  is  Minot's  Ledge  Light-house.  The 
original  structure  was  erected  in  1843;  this  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  great  storm  on  the  sixteenth  of  April, 
1851,  and  the  deposit  for  the  fonndation-stone  of  the 
new  building  was  made  on  the  second  of  October,  1858, 
and  its  light  first  exhibited  on  the  fifteenth  of  JS^ovem- 
ber,  18G0. 

With  this  chapter,  the  description  of  the  harbor 
closes;  nevertheless,  another  chapter  will  be  given,  for 

the  purpose  of  showing  the  ancient  sailing  directions 
for  vessels  entering  the  harbor,  and  for  a  condensed 
sketch  of  the  usual  route  out  of  the  harbor* 
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SeeapttDlatoiy  Description  of  the  Harbor  •  •  •  Ancient  Sailing  Dlnctlons  ft»r 
Entering  the  Harbor  •••  Synopsis  of  Preceding  Description  •  Starting 
Point,  Liverpool  Wharf  -  •  •  Fort  Point  Channel  •  •  •  Objects  in  View  •  •  •  Main 
Ship  Channel,  First  Course  •••  Second  Coarse  •••  Courses  to  Castle  Island 
and  Governor's  Island  •  •  •  Objects  In  View  •  •  •  Several  Courses  •  •  •  Coursci*  to 
Thompson's  and  Spectacle  Islands  •  •  •  Back  Way  •  •  •  Third  Coarse  •  •  •  Cour- 
MS  to  Long  Island  ftnd  Dmt  IslMid  •  •  •  Oonnet  to  Nahaat,  aiul  over  Brood 
6omul«**HjpoerlteFMMaog«<*<Flftb€7oiiiM***  T]ioKarrowo<<«OoarMto 
Boinsfbrd  blood  •••  Slztb  Coiiiso,  to  thM  Sea  Toblo  of  Soiling  INst^^ 
•  xToble  of  Linear  Dlotanoet. 

The  reader  having  been  carried  ont "  beyond  the  Light," 
it  will  be  pi'opcr  to  pilot  him  back  again  to  Boston,  and 
for  this  purpose  his  attention  is  called  to  the  following 
sailing  directions,  which  are  those  that  were  in  use  at  the 
close  of  the  Revolntionarj  War.  They  show  condn- 
sively  that  the  harbor,  and  its  various  channels,  were  as 
well  known  to  the  mariners  of  the  olden  time,  as  they 
now  are  to  those  of  the  present  day.  Bev.  John  Mai- 
ham,  the  anthor  of  17'ayigation  Made  Easy  and  Familiar, 
and  of  other  works  on  naval  affairs,  says  in  his  Kaval 
Gazetteer,  that,  "Boston  in  Massachusetts,  America, 
is  situated  on  a  peninsula  at  the  bottom  of  a  spacious 
bay,  which  is  covered  with  small  islands  and  rocks,  and 
defended  by  a  castle  and  battery.  It  forms  a  crescent 
about  the  harbour,  and  has  a  beautiful  prospect  from  the 
sea.  The  Brewsters  Islands  are  on  the  IS^  side  of  the 
passage.   The  only  safe  channel  into  the  harhom*  is  so 
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narrow,  that  3  ships  can  scarcely  pass  in  a  breast,  and  it 

is  full  of  islands;  but  500  ships  may  anchor  within,  in  a 
good  depth  of  water.  There  arc  proper  marks  to  guide 
ships  into  the  fairway.  A  light^housey  with  one  lan- 
thom,  is  on  Light  House  Island  at  the  entrance  of  the 
bay  for  that  purpose;  it  is  the  first  island  to  the  N  of 
Point  Alderton,  and  between  them  is  the  fair  way  of  the 
channel  in  directly  W  about  a  mile  within  the  Pointy  in 
9,  8«  7,  and  even  5  fathoms. 

^From  this  situation,  there  are  two  channels  to  the 
town,  which  lies  "W.  The  northernmost  is  first  to  N 
W,  by  AV,  about  a  mile,  nearly  towards  the  Middle  of 
the  E  side  of  George's  Island;  then  more  ^  for  half  a 
mile,  keeping  nearly  parallel  with  the  coast  of  that 
island,  so  as  to  avoid  the  rocks  on  that  side  of  the  island 
on  the  larboard,  and  the  spit  of  a  sand  that  runs  W 
from  the  Great  Brewster  (which  is  to  N  W  from  Light 
House  Island;)  it  then  turns  more  westerly  to  the  S  W 
side  of  LovePs  Island,  keeping  in  5  fathoms  at  low 
water  till  off  that  point,  where  there  is  a  lathoni  less. 
Keep  up  nearly  K  on  the  W  side  of  Lovel's  Island  till 
abreast  of  the  K  end  of  it,  and  then  veer  away 
and  soon  after  W,  in  3  and  4  fathoms  alternately  round 
Nick's  Mate  Island,  the  northernmost  of  two  small  i>hinds 
on  tlie  larboard.  The  southernmost  is  called  Gallop 
Island,  the  JS^  E  end  of  Long  Island  is  nearly  W  of  that 
about  a  mile;  steer  about  W,  as  fhr  as  the  middle  be- 
tween that  and  the  N  end  of  Spectacle  Island,  about  a 
mile  farther  also  to  the  W,  and  then  X  ^N"  "W,  till  almost 
close  with  a  small  island,  called  Castle  Island  on  the 
larboard.  Between  this  and  Governor's  Island  on  the 
starboard,  sail  about  1^  K  ^\^,  til!  abreast  of  the  end 
of  the  Starboard  Island^  this  part  of  the  passage  has 
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the  least  depth,  not  above  2  fathoms  at  low  water; 

iVom  hence  proceed  X  W,  till  pretty  neai-  the  S  end 
of  au  island  on  the  starboard  called  Xoddle's  Island, 
Inmost  2  mileS|  when  Boston  will  lie  directly  W  about 
a  mile. 

"  The  southernmost  channel,  goes  off  to  the  S  of  W 
along  the  S  end  of  George's  Island,  and  then  X  W, 
leaving  that  and  Gallop's  Island  on  the  starboard.  Then 
the  course  turns  away  S  W,  nearly  in  the  middle  way 
between  the  S  E  side  of  Long  Island  on  the  starboard, 
and  some  small  islands  and  sands  on  the  larboard. 
Kound  the  S  W  point  of  that  island,  and  turn  again  X 
W  by  nearly  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  E  end  of 
Moon  Island  on  the  larboard,  which  is  rocky,  and  the 
said  point.  Here  is  the  shoalest  part  of  this  channel. 
Then  run  up  about  N  JST  W  till  abreast  of  the  E  end  of 
Thompson's  Island  on  the  larboard,  and  then  W  to 
clear  the  W  point  of  Spectacle  Island  on  the  starboard. 
Having  cleared  this,  run  up  K  till  Castle  Island,  before 
mentioned,  bears  W,  when  the  two  channels  again 
unite.- 

^'The  K  W  winds  prevail  here  from  October  till 
February;  and  during  that  season,  as  they  generally 

blow  very  strong,  and  are  excessively  cold,  ships  can 
make  no  port  on  this  coast.  Regard  must  also  be  had 
to  the  setting  of  the  tides  and  currents  between  the 
islands;  and  unless  persons  are  well  acquainted,  pilots 
may  be  considered  as  necessary 

iN^otwithstanding  the  wintry  prevalence  of  the  noith- 
west  winds,  there  arc  others,  the  northeast,  that  do  great 
damage  to  the  harbor,  by  producing  the  abrasions  which 
wear  away  the  headlands.  Fortunately  the  ingenuity  of 
man,  empowered  by  the  fostering  care  of  the  general 
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.  gOTemmenty  is  in  a  &ir  way  to  protect  the  harbor  from 
these  unwelcome  resoltSy  and,  by  deepening  and  widen- 
ing its  channels,  and  removing  its  dangerous  obstacles, 
to  make  it  one  of  the  best,  as  well  as  most  capacious,  of 
the  great  ports  of  America. 

Perhaps,  before  leaving  the  subject  of  Boston  har- 
bor, it  will  be  well  to  review  the  preceding  description, 
and  reduce  the  whole  to  a  synopsis  so  brief  that  it  can 
be  easily  read  during  a  trip  "down  the  harbor";  and, 
for  this  purpose,  the  reader  will  proceed  on  his  voyage, 
leaving  the  peninsula  at  Liverpool  wharf,  the  well- 
known  starting-point  of  the  Ilingham  steamboat. 

Taking  departure  from  Liverpool  wharf,  the  reader 
will  find  himself  in  the  channel  which  separates  the 
southeasterly  part  of  the  peninsula  from  the  extensive 
flats  of  South  Boston.  This  passage  proceeds  from 
South  Bay  (or  Roxbury  harbor),  and  is  known  as  Fort 
Point  chaimel,  in  consequence  of  flowing  by  the  site  of 
the  ancient  fort  on  Fort  Hill,  and  the  South  Battery  (or 
Sconce)  formerly  cdtuated  where  now  are  Lidia  and 
Kowe's  wharves. 

When  a  little  off  from  land,  he  can  see,  on  the  north, 
Qiarlestown  Navy  Yard  (between  Charles  and  Mystic 
Bivers),  the  city  of  Chelsea,  and  l^oddle's  Island  (now 
East  Boston)  ;  on  the  south,  over  the  flats,  is  south  Bos- 
ton, which  was  detached  from  Dorchester  in  1803,  and 
annexed  to  Boston.  On  the  east,  he  can  see,  at  low  tide, 
Bird  Island  shoal,  with  its  Beacon  and  Bed  Buoy  l^o.  6^ 
near  East  Boston,  and  Apple  Island  (with  its  tall  trees) 
miles  off*  in  the  distance.  These  he  will  leave  on  his  left 
hand  in  proceeding  down  the  harbor;  Ibr,  just  after  get- 
ting into  the  stream  of  the  Main  Ship  Channel,  he  must 
change  his  course  and  take  a  direction  southeast  by  east 
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On  the  Bonth  side  of  this  channel,  at  his  right  hand,  he 
will  pass  hy  Slate  Ledge  in  South  Boston  Flats,  marked 

by  Black  Buoy  No.  11,  and  the  Upper  Middle,  a  shoal 
in  the  same  flats,  marked  by  Black  Buoy  No.  9,  a  noted 
object  in  the  mam  channel,  a  very  little  short  of  two 
statute  sules  distant  in  a  straight  line  from  the  end  of 
Long  wharf. 

At  Black  Buoy  No.  9,  the  course  is  to  be  changed 
to  southeast  by  south;  and  leaving  Governor's  Island 
and  its  fort  (named  after  Governor  John  Winthrop)  on 
the  left,  and  the  Upper  Middle  Shoal  on  the  right,  the 
reader  will  pass  along  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  before 
coming  to  another  change  of  dh*ection.  In  this  course 
he  will  pass  by  £ed  Baoy  No,  11  (at  the  southerly 
point  of  the  flats  of  Ck>vemor's  Island),  and  here  he 
can  make  for  Castle  Island  wharf  on  his  right,  and  visit 
Fort  Independence ;  or  he  can  pass  on  to  the  end  of  the 
course,  leaving  on  his  left  the  Lower  Middle  Shoal  with 
its  Buoys  (Kos.  10  and  8  Bed),  and  Buoy  No.  7  Black. 
From  this  point  there  can  be  seen,  on  the  north,  Gov- 
ernor's Island,  Apple  Island,  Snake  Island,  Point  Shir- 
ley, and  Deer  Island  with  its  buildings  for  the  city 
institutions;  and  on  the  south  Thompson's  Island,  with 
its  hmldings  of  the  Boston  Asylum  and  Farm  School 
for  Indigent  Boys,  and  Spectacle  and  Long  Islands. 

At  this  point,  between  Red  Buoy  No.  8  and  Black 
Buoy  No.  7,  three  courses  may  be  taken;  the  westerly 
one  numing  a  little  west  of  south  to  Thompson's  Island 
wharf,  the  southerly  one  m  a  south-southeast  course 
(through  the  Back  AYay,  between  Thompson's  and 
Moon  Islands  on  the  right,  and  Spectacle  and  Long 
Islands  on  the  left),  and  the  easterly  one  running 
direct  for  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  leaving  President 
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Boads  on  the  lefty  and  Spectacle  and  Long  Islands 
on  the  right 

The  last  of  these  oonrses  is  about  two  miles  and 

three-quarters  long,  and  is  the  Main  Ship  Channel.  Its 
direction  by  the  compass  is  cast  tliree-fourths  south,  and 
its  eastern  extremity  is  near  Black  Buoy  Ko.  d,  three- 
quarters  of  a  nule  northeast  of  Long  Island  Light,  and 
close  by  the  north  edge  of  the  shoal  called  Nix's  Mate, 
on  which  the  black  pyramidal  monument  stands.  Be- 
fore reaching  this  point  (by  a  mile  and  a  half),  the 
reader  can  approach  the  wharf  of  Long  Island  on  his 
right,  or  the  wharf  of  Deer  Island  on  his  left,  the  for- 
mer being  about  a  mile  distant,  and  the  latter  a  mile  and 
a  half.  In  a  direct  line,  these  wharves  are  two  miles 
Impart  While  in  the  neighborhood  of  Nix's  Mate, 
Rainsford  Island,  with  its  old  hospital  and  quarantine 
buildings,  can  be  seen  on  the  south,  and  Lovell's,  Gal- 
lop's, and  George's  Island  on  the  southeast,  and  the  new 
Quarantine  Road  and  the  Middle  Ground  at  the  north. 

After  passing  Nix^s  Mate,  there  are  many  courses 
that  may  be  taken;  one,  northeast  one-half  east,  passes 
over  the  Middle  Ground  directly  to  Xahaut,  and  to  sea; 
one  east-by-west  one-lialf  north,  proceeds  also  to  sea, 
while  it  leads  to  Hypocrite  Passage;  the  southeasterly 
course  leads  through  the  Narrows,  between  Lovell's 
Island  and  Bug  Light  on  the  left,  and  Gallop's  and 
George's  Islands  on  the  right  This  last  coui'se,  which 
is  the  Main  Ship  Channel,  is  about  two  miles  long,  in  a 
slightly  curved  line,  and  terminates  midway  between 
Windmill  Point  at  Hull,  and  the  Outer  Lighthouse, 
which  are  two  miles  apai't. 

Bainsford  Island  is  approached  from  the  Back  Way 
by  a  northeast-by-east  one-half  east  course,  or  firom  the 
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^N^arrowB  in  a  southwesterly  direction.  Fort  Warren, 
on  George's  Island,  is  reached  from  the  Narrows  by  a 

sontherly  course,  as  is  also  Pettick's  Island  and  Hull. 
The  way  to  Hmgham  passes  between  these  last-named 
places,  and  is  exceedingly  tortuous  South  of  George's 
Island  lie  Nantasket  Boads,  and  east  of  it  is  the  main 
channel  which  leads  out  of  the  harbor,  running  near  the 
Bug  Light  and  Black  Buoy  No.  5,  and  Ked  Buoy  No. 
8,  among  Eocks  and  Ledges.  From  this  point  the 
course  is  due  east  ahout  two  miles;  thence  the  direction 
is  turned  to  a  ooui'se  ronning  eastnsoutheast  to  sea. 

The  following  table  of  sailing  distances,  given  in 
statute  miles,  will  show  how  far  the  wharf  or  landing 
point  of  each  of  the  principal  islands  is  from  the  east- 


erly end  of  Long  wharfl 

MUes, 

East  Boston  Ferry  •••••••••^ 

Bird  Island  Shoal      •••••••••  1 

Slate  Ledge  Buoy 

Upper  Middle  Buoy  •      •      ,  •      •      •  •^l 

Governor's  Island  •••••••••^ 

Caatle  Island.  •      •  2i 

Lower  Middle  Baoy  (wwt)      •••••••  H 

Lower  Bfiddle  Bnoy  (east)  8^ 

Thompflon'a  Island  •••••••••4|' 

Spectacle  Island  ••••4 

Moon  Island 

Apple  Island  (by  Bird  Island  Ffessage)  ^ 

Apple  Island  (by  Main  Ship  Channel)  4^ 

Long  Island  ••••••••••5 

Deer  Island  (by  Bird  Island  Ftasage)  •  •  •  •  •  4i 
Deer  Island  (by  Main  Ship  Channel)       •      •      •      •      •  5^ 

Point  Shirley  (by  Bbd  Island  Fbssage)  4 

Point  Shirley  (by  Main  Ship  Channel)  6 

Snake  Island  (by  Main  Ship  Channel)  7 

Nix'sMate  5| 
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ANdBNT  8I7UB  OF  BUILDINO,  AND  THB  OLD  LAHDlfABX& 

AncleBt  Landmarks,  mostly  demolished  •••Disappearance  of  their  pecallarl- 
ttes  Location  of  tlie  First  Houses  First  Buikliiig*i  framed Mud 
HoQHes  . . .  Stone  nnd  liricic  Houses  rarn  at  first  •  •  •  Woodi  n  Structures  witli 
thatcticd  roofs  •  •  •  IVculIar  roofs  •  •  •  Change  of  Style  of  Iluildiug  In  1079  • 
Uo(U)ca  with  Jetties  and  PcuUilis  •  •  •  liougli-cajit  BuUdiugd  Different 
Btjlta  of  Laying  Bricks  In  dURinafe  JPoriodt  •  •  •  Oonstoocttoii  of  tin  Boobm 
of  tbe  FInt  Settlen  •  •  •  Gbliiiii«js  and  FlreirtMM,  Amngemeat  of  Boons 
•••  8tjle  of  Windows  •••Wiadoir  seals  and  Badbts  •••FScoliailtj  of  the 
Old  PobUo  Buildings  •  •  •  Pablie  Buildings  ereisted  before  tlie  year  1800. 

Boston,  Uke  all  other  old  places,  has  been  noted  in 

times  past  for  its  pecaliar  landmarks,  as  exhibited  in  its 
old  buildings.  The  greater  number  of  these  have  been 
demolished,  to  make  way  for  the  improvements^  which  a 
rapidly  increasing  business,  and,  consequently,  a  largely 
augmented  population,  have  made  necessary.  The 
period  when  these  changes  came  about  was  that  which 
immediately  succeeded  the  old  town  regime,  during  the 
iirst  few  years  after  the  adoption  of  the  city  charter,  in 
1822.  Landmark  after  landmark  has  disappeared  in 
rapid  succession,  and  a  few  only  of  those  that  were  erect- 
ed during  the  first  century  of  the  town's  corporate  exis- 
tence can  now,  in  1870,  be  found;  and  these  have  been 
so  much  altered  in  their 'appearance  by  modem  art  and 
innovation,  that  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  any  of  their 
old  characteristics,  and  the  i)eculiarities  of  the  style  of 
construction  which  prevailed  at  the  different  periods  of 
the  town's  history.  None  of  these  have  any  notable 
associations  connected  with  them. 
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Nearly  all  the  first  houses  were  erected  on  the  high- 
way to  Boxbury  (which  is  the  present  Washington 
street),  and  npon  the  portion  of  Tremont  street  that  is 

north  of  ^\"iuter  street,  with  a  few  on  the  highways  at 
the  north  end  of  the  town,  one  of  which  was  early  known 
as  the  way  leading  from  the  orange  tree  tp  the  ferry  " 
(now  Hanover  street),  and  the  other  as  the  'lowermost 
highway,"  being  a  narrow  hine  that  occupied  the  street 
now  known  as  Xorlh  sti'cet.  These  streets  were  crossed 
by  a  few  other  short  ones,  and  the  whole,  at  first,  were 
within  a  small  limit,  bounded  on  the  K'orth  by  the  pres- 
ent Prince  street,  and  sonth  by  Eliot  street.  For  the  first 
twenty  years,  there  was  hardly  a  building  west  of  the 
present  Tremont  street,  the  most  populous  part  of  the 
town  being  on  the  streets  above  mentioned,  with  some 
small  houses  around  the  great  cove,  and  here  and  there 
one  in  the  neighborhood  of  Milk  and  Summer  Streets, 
and  Fort  Hill,  then  known  as  Corn  Hill.  Consequently 
in  these  regions  stood  the  old  buildings,  the  ancient 
landmarks  of  the  town,  so  many  of  which  were  removed 
during  the  time  of  tlie  mayoralty  of  the  elder  Mr.  Quincy. 

The  first  settlers  of  Boston  were  generally  persons 
who  had  been  of  consideration  in  the  old  country,  and 
were  not  a  set  of  merely  mercenary  adventurers;  there- 
fore, when  they  began  their  town,  they  generally  bnilt 
framed  houses.  Mud-houses  were,  indeed,  known  in 
the  early  days  of  the  town;  hut  these  were  very  few  in 
number,  and,  of  course,  were  only  occupied  by  the 
poorest  and  most  abject  of  the  colonists,— or,  more  cor- 
rectly speaking,  by  their  menials  only.  A  lew  houses 
were  huilt  of  stone,  and  some  of  brick;  but  these  were 
exceptions  to  the  general  nde,  until  Boston  had  become 
over  twenty  years  of  age. 
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The  first  wooden  straotnres  were  mosUj  one  story 
in  height,  and  had  thatched  roofs.  As  time  wore  on,  the 

houses  of  those  that  could  afford  the  luxury  had  two 
stories  in  front,  with  a  shingled  roof  that  ran  nearly  to 
the  ground  behind,  leaving  but  one  story  to  be  seen. 
SnbsequentLy,  hipped,  or  double^  roofs  were  in  fiishion; 
and  after  the  great  fire  in  1679,  houses  were  constructed 
with  projecting  stories,  called  jetties,  and  these  were 
ornamented  at  their  comers  with  pendills.  About  this 
time,  building  assumed  a  new  style;  the  houses  with  jet- 
lies  were  many  of  them  rough  cast,  covered  with  oemrat 
and  small  pebbles,  and  some  with  broken  glass  instead. 
Brick  houses^  three  stories  in  height,  with  arched  win- 
dow caps,  came  in  yogue  about  the  same  time,  the  fire- 
quency  of  fires  making  it  necessary  that  a  style  of 
building  more  secure  than  that  which  had  previously 
prevailed  should  be  adopted  in  the  thickly  settled  parts 
of  the  town.  Gables,  and  occasionally  towers,  were  first 
noticed  in  Boston  about  this  time.  The  mode  of  laying 
bricks  had  its  fashionable  periods,  also.  The  earliest 
style  was  the  old  English  bond,  which  consisted  of 
courses  of  bricks  laid  lengthwise,  alternating  with 
others  laid  endwise.  A  more  common  style  that  suc- 
ceeded consisted  of  a  row  of  bricks  laid  endwise  after 
every  seventh  laid  lengthwise.  About  the  time  of  the 
Revolution,  a  very  neat  style  was  commenced,  known  to 
bricklayers  as  the  Flemish  bond,  in  which  eyery  row 
was  laid  with  alternate  bricks  lengthwise  and  endwise, 
so  as  very  neatly  to  break  joints  and  preserve  the  bond. 
This  last  mode  was  contimied  sonic  time  into  the  present 
century,  and  then  was  superseded  by  the  present  style 
of  bricklaying,  in  which  the  long  edge  of  each  brick  is 
shown.  Experte  can  undoubtedly  determine  very  nearly 
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the  age  of  brick  buildings,  by  carefully  noticing  the 
bonda  of  the  brickwork^  as  each  alyle  prevailed  in  use 
a  little  more  than  half  a  century. 

The  houses  of  the  olden  time  were  generally  con- 
structed with  a  large  chimney  in  the  centre.  This 
supplied  all  the  rooms  with  fireplaces,  and  the  kitchen 
with  an  oven  and  ash-pit.  The  fireplaces  were  all  sub- 
stantial and  capacious,  many  of  them  sufficiently  commo- 
dious to  accommodate  the  greatest  part  of  the  family 
during  the  cold  seasons  of  the  year.  These  were  neatly 
paved  with  square  tiles,  of  baked  day,  and  each  had  its 
mantle-ehelf.  Small  Dutch  tiles,  decorated  with  views 
and  artistic  designs,  ornamented  those  belonging  to  the 
parlors  and  sitting-rooms,  and  the  hearths  were  laid  with 
brick  or  sandstone  tiles.  Good  housewives  kept  the 
bricks  neatly  reddened,  and  the  stone  jambs  nicely 
painted  with  stone-dust.  Although  the  bricks  were 
generally  cemented  with  plaster,  made  of  shell-lime,  the 
bricks  of  the  chimneys  and  ovens  were  laid  with  day. 

The  entrance  to  the  houses  was  through  a  small 
porch  into  a  small  entry,  which,  by  means  of  small  doors 
at  the  right  and  left,  communicated  with  the  front  rooms, 
one  of  which  served  as  the  parlor,  or  more  generally  as 
the  sleeinng-room  of  the  old  folks,  and  the  other  as  the 
common  room,  which  served  for  sitting-room,  eating- 
room,  or  work-room,  as  occasion  required,  and  commu- 
nicated with  the  kitchen,  pantry,  dairy,  and  several 
bed-rooms;  the  last  of  which  were  suffidentiy  wanned 
from  the  common  room.  A  portion  of  the  garret,  or 
second  story,  when  one  could  be  afforded,  was  appropri- 
ated for  the  spiuning-wheel  and  loom,  and  the  remainder 
to  lodging-rooms  and  store-rooms.  The  windows  were 
small,  and  the  panes  of  glass  correspondingly  diminu- 
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tive, —  sometimes  oblong,  and  not  unfrequentlj  of  a 
diamond,  or  lozenge  sbape.  Window-Beats  ofkentimes 
supplied  the  place  of  chairs,  and  buffets  in  the  comer  of 

the  rooms  answered  well  for  the  modem  china-closet. 

The  old  public  buildings  and  houses  of  worship 
were  just  as  peculiar  in  tiieir  architectural  appearance 
as  were  the  houses  of  the  people.  Of  those  that  date 
•  back  previous  to  the  year  1800,  the  Old  State  House,  at 
the  head  of  State  street,  erected  in  1712;  Christ  Church, 
in  Salem  street,  dedicated  in  1723;  the  Old  South  meet- 
ing-house,  the  comerHStone  of  which  was  laid  on  the 
thirty-first  of  March,  1729;  King's  Chapel,  built  in  1749- 
1754,  Brattle  street  meeting-house,  dedicated  in  1773, 
and  the  State  House,  first  occupied  by  the  legislature 
on  the  eleventh  of  January,  1798,  are  all  of  this  class 
that  can  be  seen  at  the  present  day. 

Some  of  these  ancient  landmarks  of  the  early  days 
of  the  town  were  quite  notable ;  and,  although  they  have 
passed  away  from  sight,  yet  they  remain  in  the  remem- 
brance of  many  of  the  older  inhabitants.  An  attempt 
will  be  made  in  a  few  of  the  succeeding  chapters  to 
rescue  these,  while  yet  there  is  time,  from  the  o))livion 
which  would  necessarily  overtake  them,  unless  an  effort 
should  be  made  at  the  present  time,  while  the  memory ' 
is  yet  sufficiently  strong,  to  describe  them  as  tluy  lost 
appeai'ed  to  those  who  remember  them  well. 
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Tbe  Fravliiea  BcNwe^  one  of  Um  last  of  tlw  Andeot  Ltadmacfct  of  the  CSolopjr 
and  Ptortiieo**>lt  int  tho  prtTSlo  fMldeBce  of  Fetor  8ofgoaiil***Aii- 
doDtlj  flnt  In  tho  pommwIot  of  Thomas  MUlmrd  •  Mr.  lUnud'o  Heighbon 

•  •  •  Estate  parchased,  in  1672,  by  Col.  Samael  Shrimpton,  and  sold  to  Mr. 
Sai^eaDt  in  1C76  •  •  •  Boundaries  and  Extent  of  the  Estate  •  •  ■  Honse  bnllt  by 
Mr.  Sargcant  in  1679  ■  •  •  Offered  for  sale  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Sargoant  •  •  • 
The  Province  In  need  of  a  Governor's  House,  and  action  of  the  Legislature 
In  reference  to  the  purchase  of  Mr.  Sargeant's  House  -  •  •  Purchase  in  1716 

•  •  •  Appropriation  I6r  Ornamental  Hangings  •  •  •  Description  of  the  Mansion 
Honao***  How  ooenpled  doring  Frovlaclal  timea***Inefltoeliial  aale  to 
Jobn  Feck, in  1796 •••Granted  to  the  Maaaachnaetta  General  Hoepltal  In 
1811  •  Leaaed  tor  ninetj-nlne  yeaia  to  David  Greenongh,  Baq^  In  1817  •  •  • 
Alteratloiia  by  Mr.  Greenongh  >  •  •  Hawthorne's  Description  of  the  House  In 
its  worst  days  •  •  •  AUerations  in  1851  •  •  <  Destruction  of  the  BaUding  bj 
Fire  in  1864  •  •  •  No  recognizable  vestige  of  tlie  Old  Province  Honae  left. 

As  Boston  was,  in  the  olden  time,  the  chief  town  in 
'New  England,  so  it  was  also  the  place  of  residence  of 

the  most  wealthy  of  the  colonists,  and  contained  many 
costly  mansion  houses,  as  well  as  the  necessary  buildings 
for  managing  the  affairs  of  the  colonial  and  town  govern- 
ments. Among  the  most  distangnished  of  these  edifices 
was  that  long  known  as  the  Old  Province  House,  so 
designated  on  account  of  its  age,  and  the  purpose  to 
which  it  was  put  during  the  time  that  Massachusetts 
was  under  the  administration  of  the  Provincial  Gbvem- 
ors,  who  were  appointed  hy  the  sovereign  ]>ower  of  the 
mother  country  agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  tlie  sec- 
ond charter,  which  was  granted  in  the  year  1691,  Ibr 
uniting  the  Colony  of  !N^ew  Plymouth  with  the  Colony 
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of  ^Tassachusetts  Bay,  in  !N"ew  England,  and  forming 
the  Province  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay. 

This  old  landmark,  or  what  remains  of  it,  is  the  last 
link  of  any  great  importance  that  can  be  traced  back 
llirough  the  Revolutionary  period  of  our  coimtry'S 
history,  and  through  the  Provincial  days  of  Massachu- 
setts, to  Colonial  times.  It  has  heen  generally  supposed 
that  it  was  erected,  in  earlier  times,  by  the  existing*  gov- 
ernment of  Massachusetts,  for  governmental  purposes. 
But  such  is  not  the  case.  It  was  built,  as  a  private  enter- 
prise, by  one  of  the  most  opulent  merchants  of  good  old 
Colony  times,  Peter  Sargeant,  Esq.  He  had  purchased 
the  land,  on  the  twenty-first  of  October,  IGTG,  of  Col. 
Samuel  Shrimpton,  one  of  the  largest  landholders  of  the 
town,  for  the  small  sum  of  £350.  In  the  Book  of  Pos- 
sessions, which  dates  back  as  far  as  the  year  1643,  it 
appears  that  Thomas  Millard,  who  was  a  planter  (so 
styled  in  those  days),  had,  for  one  portion  of  his  posses- 
sion, an  estate  on  the  High  Street,"  or  great  highway 
leading  to  Roxbury,  described  as  one  House  and  Gar- 
den bounded  with  Francis  Lylc  north,  Thomas  Grubb 
south,  Arthur  Perry  west,  and  the  Street  east.** 

It  may  be  interesting  to  some  to  know  of  whom  the 
little  coterie,  the  immediate  neighbors  of  Mr.  Millard, 
the  planter,  consisted.  His  nearest  neighbor  on  the 
north  was  Mr.  Lyle  (or  Lysle),  a  noted  surgeon  barber, 
who  could  undoubtedly  "  breathe  a  vein  "  or  clip  the  hair 
to  pure  puritanic  measure,  as  the  case  might  b^.  Lyle's 
estate  s^lparated  him  from  Samuel  Hough,  a  disgusted 
and  retired  clergyman,  who  dwelt  at  the  comer  of  the 
street  that  led  to  the  Beacon,  and  which  is  now  known 
as  the  southerly  comer  of  School  street,  on  Washing;ton 
street   On  the  south  was  the  residence  of  Mr.  Grubb, 
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the  leather-dresser;  and  on  the  rear,  in  a  house  fronting 
on  the  present  School  street,  was  Mr.  Perry,  the  tailor. 

In  the  course  of  eyents,  Mr.  Millard  died;  and  his 
estate,  which  was  encumbered,  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Col.  Samuel  Shrimpton,  a  noted  landholder,  in  1672,  the 
title  not  being  perfected  until  1674.  Col.  Shrimpton,  as 
said  before,  sold  the  estate  to  Mr.  Sargeant  in  1676,  at 
which  time  it  measured  eighty-uz  feet  on  the  street, 
two  hundred  and  sixty-six  feet  southerly  on  Paul  Batt, 
the  village  glazier,  seventy-seven  feet  westerly  on  the 
estate  of  the  heirs  of  John  Blowers,  deceased,  and  two 
hundred  and  sixty-six  feet  northerly  on  land  of  the  heirs 
of  Thomas  Robinson,  also  deceased. 

After  Mr.  Sargeaiil  had  acquired  a  perfect  title  to  his 
estate,  he  commeDced  building  his  house  in  the  most 
substantial  manner;  and  he  completed  it  in  the  year 
1679,  and  affixed  upon  the  famous  iron  balustrade  over 
the  front  door  bis  initials  and  date,  thus: 

16   P.S.  79. 

Mr.  Sargeant  was  a  Londoner,  and  came  to  Boston 
in  1667.  He  was  as  remarkable  in  his  marriages  as  in 
his  wealth;  for  he  had  three  wives,  his  second  having 
been  a  widow  twice  berorc  her  third  venture;  and  his 
third  also  a  widow,  and  even  becoming  his  widow,  and 
lastly  the  widow  of  her  thu*d  husband.  Mr.  Sargeant 
died  on  the  eighth  of  February,  1713-14,  and  his  widow 
toot  her  third  husband  on  the  twelfth  of  May,  1715, 
Simeon  Stoddard,  Esq. ;  and  here  was  a  fair  i*ace,  —  for 
she  was  his  third  wife,  as  well  as  he  w^as  her  third  hus- 
band; and,  although  he  lived  till  the  fifteenth  of  Octo- 
ber, 1730,  and  then  died  in  his  eightieth  year,  she  kept 
along  until  the  twenty-third  of  September,  1738,  eight 
years  later,  but  died  ten  years  younger  in  x>oiut  of  age. 
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When  the  widow  married  Mr.  Stoddard,  she  had  no 
fiarther  use  for  the  place,  for  her  new  hushand  had  one 
about  as  desirable ;  and  therefore  the  estate  was  offered  for 

sale.  About  this  time  (in  March,  1713)  Elizeus  Burgess, 
J^Bq.,  an  English  gentleman,  received  from  the  King  a 
permission  to  be  Goremor  of  the  Province;  and,  m  view 
of  his  comfort,  for  the  Colonel  was  exceedingly  popular 
with  the  Provincials,  the  Legislature  desired  to  procure 
for  him  a  commodious  and  digniiied  residence  in  the 
capital  of  the  Province* 

For  this  purpose  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
ascertain  what  house  could  be  procured,  and  on  the 
third  of  June,  1715,  "Capt.  Noyes,  from  the  committee 
appointed  to  consider  of  a  suitable  place  for  the  reception 
Sb  entertainment  of  Col.  Surges  upon  his  arrival  to  this 
Government,  Reported  that  inasmuch  as  there  is  no 
suitable  house  to  be  let,  and  the  ^Fansion  House,  land 
&  garden^  &c.,  of  Peter  Sargeant,  Esq.,  deceased  is 
now  upon  sale:  The  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  it 
would  be  for  the  interest  and  benefit  of  this  Province  to 
purchase  the  same  for  their  use  and  improvement." 

On  the  lourteenth  of  the  same  month  the  House  of 
Kepresentatives  passed  the  following  preamble  and 
order:  — 

"Whereas  this  House  have  credible  intelligence 

that  his  Excellency  Col.  Eli/eus  Burgess  is  commissioneil 
by  His  Majesty  to  be  Governor  of  His  Majesty's  Pro- 
viace,  and  may  in  a  few  weeks  be  expected  to  arrive 
here, 

"  Ordered,  That  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Representatives  of 
.the  Town  of  Boston,  and  Col.  Thaxter,  be  a  committee 
to  provide  a  suitable  Place  for  His  Excellency's  present 
recption,  and  entertainment  when  he  shall  arrive,  and  to 
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invite  him  thereto;  aud  coinpliinent  His  Excellency  in 
the  name  of  this  House  upon  his  safe  arrival." 

The  Governor  and  CouncH  approved  of  the  project, 
and  the  sura  of  £2300  was  appropriated  for  the  pur- 
pose on  the  17th  of  December.  In  consequence  of 
this  action  the  committee  proceeded  at  once  to  make 
the  porchase,  and  the  heirs  of  Mr.  Sargeant  passed 
the  deeds,  on  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  of  April,  1716, 
to  Jeremiah  Allen,  the  Treasurer  of  the  Province,  to 
Jeremiah  Diimmer,  the  Treasurer  of  the  County  of 
SuffoU^  and  to  Joseph  Prout,  the  Treasurer  of  the  town 
of  Boston.  In  June  of  the  same  year  the  sum  of  £20 
was  appropriated  for  the  purchase  of  ornamental  hang- 
ings for  decorating  the  house,  in  order  to  make  it  suf- 
fidentiy  grand  for  the  new  governor. 

When  the  Mansion-House  became  public  propei-ty  it 
was  a  magnificent  building;  no  pains  had  been  spared 
to  make  it  not  only  elegant,  but  also  spacious  aud  con- 
venient. It  stood  somewhat  back  in  its  ample  lot,  and 
had  the  most  pleasant  and  agreeable  surroundings  of 
any  mansion-house  in  the  town.  It  was  of  brick,  three 
stories  in  height,  with  a  high  roof  and  lofly  cupola,  the 
whole  surmounted  by  an  Indian  Chief,  with  a  drawn  bow 
and  arrow,  the  handiwork  of  Deacon  Shem  Drown — he 
who  made  the  grasshopper  on  Faneuil  Hall.  The  house 
was  approached  over  a  stone  pavement  and  a  high  flight 
of  massive  stone  steps,  and  through  a  magnificent  door- 
way, which  might  have  rivalled  those  of  the  palaces  of 
Europe.  Trees  qf  very  large  size  and  magnificent  pro- 
portions shaded  this  princely  mansion,  and  added  much 
to  its  elegance  and  inipo.sing  appearance.  In  front  of 
the  yard  stood  an  elegant  fence  with  highly  ornamented 
posts;  and  at  each  end  of  this,  on  the  street,  wei'e  smaU 
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buildings,  which  in  the  days  of  the  niagniiiceiice  of  the 
Province  House  served  as  Porters'  lodges. 

Although  Ck>l.  Burgess  was  proclaimed  Gh>yenior 
of  the  Province  m  November,  1715,  he  never  came  to 
America  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  office  but  resigned 
the  appointment  in  171G,  Hon.  William  Tailor,  the  Lieut, 
Governor,  aetmg  in  his  place  until  Gol.  Samuel  Sbute 
received  the  appointment  in  October,  1716,  andprobablj 
became  the  first  gubematoiial  occupant  of  the  Mansion 
House, 

During  the  time  of  the  Provincial  government,  it 
seems  to  have  been  used  by  the  governors;  but,  after 
the  expulsion  of  Lord  Howe  on  the  evacuation  of  Boston 

on  the  seventeenth  of  March  in  1T7G,  it  was  converted 
into  accommodations  for  our  own  officers,  for  the  trans- 
action of  public  business.  In  1796,  after  the  building 
of  the  new  State  House  on  Beacon  street,  the  Province 
House  was  sold  to  John  Peck;  but  the  bargain  fell 
through  on  account  of  inability  of  the  pui'chaser  to  make 
payment,  and,  in  1799,  the  whole  estate  was  reconvejed 
to  the  State;  and  subsequently,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of 
February,  1811,  was  granted  by  the  State  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital,  whose  trustees,  on  the  first 
of  April,  1817,  leased  it  to  David  Greenough,  Esq.,  for 
the  term  of  ninety-nine  years,  and  for  the  annual  rent 
of  two  thousand  dollars,  or  an  outright  sum  of  $33,000, 
wliich  last  sum  he  elected  on  the  fii*st  of  October,  1824, 
to  pay. 

Subsequent  to  the  lease  (in  1S17),  this  aristocratic 
mansion  was  put  to  almost  all  sorts  of  purposes; 

and  soon  after  Mr.  Greenough's  lease  the  stately  trees 
were  taken  down,  and  a  row  of  brick  houses  and  stores 
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baQt  upon  the  street,  excluding  it  from  view  until  ap- 
proached through  a  narrow  archway,  leading  to  its  front 

door  and  the  houses  which  had  been  erected  in  the  rear 
of  the  estate.  The  following  interesting  extract  from 
Hawthorne's  "  Twice  Told  Tales  "  will  give  a  vivid  de- 
scription of  the  old  relic,  as  it  could  have  been  seen  in 
later  days,  during  its  worst  period  of  degradation,  just 
before  the  last  great  alteration  of  its  walls  entirely 
destroyed  its  identity:  — 

One  afternoon  last  sununer,  while  walking  along 
Washington  street,  my  eye  was  attracted  by  a  sign-board 
protruding  over  a  narrow  archway,  nearly  opposite  the 
old  South  Church.  The  sign  represented  the  front  of  a 
stately  edifice,  which  was  designated  as  the  ^  Old  Pro- 
vince House,  kept  by  Thomas  Waite.'  I  was  glad  to  be 
thus  reminded  of  a  purpose,  long  entertained,  of  visiting 
and  ramblin2:  over  the  mansion  of  the  old  royal  Govern- 
ors  of  Massachusetts;  and  entering-  the  arched  passage, 
which  penetrated  through  the  middle  of  a  brick  row  of 
shops,  a  few  steps  transported  me  from  the  busy  heart  of 
modern  Boston  into  a  small  and  secluded  court-yard. 
One  side  of  this  space  was  occupied  by  the  square  front 
of  the  Province  House,  three  stories  high,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  cupola,  on  the  top  of  which  a  gilded 
Indian  was  discernible,  with  his  bow  bent  and  his  arrow 
on  the  string,  as  if  aiming'  at  the  weathercock  on  the 
spire  of  the  Old  South.  The  figure  has  kept  this  atti- 
tude for  seventy  years  or  more,  ever  since  good  Deacon 
I>rowne,  a  cunning  carver  of  wood,  first  stationed  bim 
on  his  long  sentiners  watch  over  the  city. 

"  The  Province  House  is  coustructed  of  brick,  which 
seems  recently  to  have  been  o verliud  with  a  coat  of  light- 
(K>lored  paint   A  flight  of  red  freestone  steps,  fenced 
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in  by  a  balustrade  of  curiously  wrougbt  iron,  ascends 
from  the  courtyard  to  the  spacious  porch,  over  which  is 

a  balcony,  with  an  iron  balustrade  of  similar  pattern 
and  workmanship  to  that  beneath.  These  letters  and 
figures — 16  P.  S.  79 — are  wrought  into  the  iron  work 
of  the  balcony,  and  probably  express  the  date  of  the 
edifice,  with  the  initials  of  its  founder's  name.  A  wide 
door,  with  double  leaves,  admitted  me  into  the  hall  or 
entry,  on  the  right  of  which  is  the  entrance  to  the  bar- 
room. 

**It  was  in  this  apartment,  I  presume,  that  the  ancient 
Governors  held  their  levees,  with  vice-regal  pomp,  sur- 
rounded by  the  military  meui  the  councillors,  the  judges 
and  other  officers  of  the  crown,  while  all  the  loyalty  of 
the  province  thronged  to  do  them  honor.  But  the  room, 
in  its  present  condition,  cannot  boast  even  of  faded 
magnificence.  The  panelled  wainscot  is  covered  with 
dingy  painty  and  acquires  a  duskier  hue  from  the  deep 
shadow  into  which  the  Firovlnce  House  is  thrown  by  the 
brick  block  that  shuts  it  in  from  Washington  Street.  A 
ray  of  sunshine  never  visits  this  apartment  any  more 
than  the  glare  of  the  festal  torches,  which  have  been 
extinguished  from  the  era  of  the  Bevolution.  The  most 
venerable  and  ornamental  object  is  a  chimney-piece  set 
round  with  Dutch  tiles  of  blue-figured  China,  represent- 
ing scenes  from  Scripture;  and,  for  aught  I  know,  the 
lady  of  Pownall  or  Bernard  may  have  sat  beside  this 
fireplace,  and  told  her  children  the  story  of  each  blue 
tile.  A  bar  in  modern  style,  well  replenished  with 
decanters,  bottles,  cigar-boxes,  and  net-work  bags  of 
lemons,  and  provided  with  a  beer-pump  and  a  soda- 
fount,  extends  along  one  side  of  the  room  After 

sipping  a  glass  of  port-sangaree,  prepared  by  the  bkil- 
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ful  hands  of  Mr.  Thomas  Waite,  I  besought  that  worthy 
suocessor  and  representative  of  so  many  historic  person* 

ages  to  conduct  me  over  their  time-honored  mansion. 

"  He  readily  complied;  but,  to  confess  the  truth,  I 
was  forced  to  draw  strenuously  upon  my  unagination, 
in  order  to  find  aught  that  was  interesting  in  a  house 
which,  without  its  historic  associations,  would  have 
seemed  merely  such  a  tavern  as  is  usually  favored  by 
the  custom  of  decent  city  boardei*s  and  old-fashioued 
country  gentlemen.  The  chambers,  which  were  prob* 
ably  spacious  in  former  times,  are  now  cut  up  by  parti- 
tions, and  subdivided  into  little  nooks,  each  aftording 
scanty  room  for  the  narrow  bed  and  chair  and  dressing- 
table  of  a  single  lodger.  The  great  staircase,  however, 
may  be  termed,  without  much  hyperbole,  a  feature  of 
grandeur  and  magnificence.  It  winds  through  the  midst 
of  the  house  by  flights  of  broad  steps,  each  flight  termi- 
nating in  a  square  landing-place,  whence  the  ascent  is 
continued  towards  the  cupola.  A  carved  balustrade, 
freshly  painted  in  the  lower  stories,  but  growing  dingier 
as  we  ascend,  borders  the  staircase  witli  its  quaintly 
twisted  and  intertwined  pillars,  from  top  to  bottom.  Up 
these  stairs  the  military  boots,  or  perchance^  the  gouty 
shoes,  of  many  a  governor  have  trodden,  as  the  wearers 
mounted  to  the  cupola,  which  afforded  them  so  wide  a 
view  over  their  metropolis  and  the  surrounding  country. 
The  cupola  is  an  octagon  with  several  windows,  and  a 
door  opening  upon  the  roof.  From  this  station,  as  I 
pleased  myself  with  imagining,  Gage  may  have  beheld 
his  disastrous  victory  on  Bunker  Hill  (unless  one  of 
the  tri-moun tains  intervened),  and  Howe  have  marked 
the  approaches  of  Washington's  besieging  army;  al- 
though the  buildings  since  erected  in  the  vicinity^ 
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haye  shut  out  almost  every  other  object,  save  the 
steeple  of  the  Old  South,  which  seems  almost  with- 
in arm's  Icng-th.  Descending'  from  the  cupola,  I 
paused  in  the  garret  to  observe  the  ponderous 
white  oak  framework,  so  much  more  massiye  than 
the  frames  of  modem  houses,  and  thereby  resem- 
bling an  antique  skeleton.  The  brick  walls,  the  mate- 
rials of  which  were  imported  from  Holland,  and  the 
timbers  of  the  mansion,  are  still  as  sound  as  ever;  but . 
the  floors  and  other  interior  parts  being  greatly  decayed, 
it  is  contemplated  to  gut  the  whole  and  build  a  new 
house  within  the  ancient  frame  and  brick  work.  Among 
other  inconveniences  of  the  present  edifice,  mine  host 
mentioned  that  any  jar  or  motion  was  apt  to  shake  down 
the  dust  of  ages  out  of  the  ceiling  of  one  chamber  upon 
the  floor  of  that  beneath  it. 

"AVe  stepped  forth  from  the  great  front  window  into 
the  balcony,  where,  in  old  times,  it  was  doubtless  the 
custom  of  the  kmg's  representative  to  show  himself  to 
a  loyal  populace,  requiting  their  huzzas  and  tossed-up 
hats  with  stately  bendings  of  his  dignified  person.  In 
those  days,  the  front  of  the  Province  House  looked 
upon  the  street;  and  the  whole  site  now  occupied  by 
the  brick  range  of  stores,  as  well  as  the  present  court- 
yard, was  laid  out  in  grass  plats,  overshadowed  by  trees, 
and  bordered  by  a  wrought-iron  fence.  iNow  the  old 
aristocratic  edifice  hides  its  time-worn  visage  behind  an 
upstart  modem  building.  .  •  •  Descending  thence,  we 

again  eiilered  the  bar-room." 

In  1851,  the  whole  building  was  changed  in  appear- 
ance, its  interior  havmg  been  remodeUed  for  tiie  purpose 
of  acconmiodating  a  company  of  vocalists;  and  it  was 
at  this  time  that  the  outside  was  covered  with  a  coat  of 
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jellowiBh  mastic.  The  old  Indian  chief,  the  wonder  of 
the  small  children  of  by-gone  days,  has  been  removed  to 

the  town  of  Brookline,  where,  perha2:)s,  he  will  shoot  his 
arrow,  as  riimor  says  he  formerly  used  to  do,  on  hearing 
the  clock  strike  one. 

When  the  g^at  change  came  over  the  bdlding, 
there  was  a  great  exertiou  in  procuring  relics  of  the 
"old  Governor's  house";  and  parts  of  it  were  eagerly 
songht  for  and  obtained  by  savers  of  memorials  of  the 
past.  The  old  iron  fence,  which  formed  a  balcony  over 
the  principal  entrance  to  the  mansion,  and  which  was 
pronounced  by  competent  judges  —  as  well  by  amateurs 
as  by  connoisseurs  —  to  be  the  most  beautiful  specimen 
of  wrought  iron  work  in  the  country,  was  removed.  A 
large  part  of  the  wainscoting  was  purchased  by  B.  Per^ 
ley  Poore,  Esq.,  and  removed  to  Indian  Ilill,  in  Xew- 
bury,  where  it  has  been  used  for  the  finish  of  one  or 
more  rooms  of  the  famous  antiquarian  palace,  which  he 
is  constructing  there  from  the  noted  buildings  which  the 
ruthless  hand  of  "  improvement  *'  is  so  fast  removing;  so 
that  what  the  late  eminent  scholar  Hawthorne  has  pre- 
served in  legend,  an  antiquarian,  with  a  fervid  interest 
in  the  past,  will  strive  to  reproduce  in  reality. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  the  twenty-fifth  of  October, 
1864,  this  noted  building  was  destroyed  by  fire,  leaving 
the  walls  standing,  but  all  else  consumed,  except  a 
portion  of  the  wood  work,  which  in  its  scorched  and 
smoked  condition  was  of  little  value.  The  fire  origina- 
ted in  an  upper  story  of  the  building,  and  was  supposed 
to  have  been  the  work  of  an  incendiary.  For  some  time 
previous  it  had  been  used  as  a  place  of  amusement. 
The  loss  of  this  old  landmark  of  the  olden  lime  is  much 
regretted  by  the  lovers  of  antiquity.   Would  that  the 
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old  relic  of  the  days  of  our  fathers  conld  have  been  al« 

lowed  to  remain;  and  that  the  walls  with  a  rejuvenated 
interior  could  have  passed  down  to  many  successive 
generations,  as  a  memorial  of  the  days  that  tried  men's 
souls  I  Although  the  building  has  been  repaired  since 
the  lire,  it  has  been  so  altered,  and  covered  with  exter- 
nal coatings  of  raiistic,  as  to  be  entirely  different  from 
what  it  was  so  late  as  1864,  not  a  feature  of  the  old 
house  bdng  left  fbr  recogmtion. 
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THB  OBXEK  DSAOOK  TAySKBT. 

Tbe  Oreen  Dragoa  TaT«ni,  a  noted  LandniArk  in  tbe  earij  daj*  of  BMton  • 
Used  in  fbe  Aaeilean  Bevolntlon  fbr  Private  If eeitnge  •  •  •  Its  Site,  and  tbe 

History  of  the  Estate  •  •  •  In  possession  of  James  Johnson  In  1643  • .  •  Sold 
to  Thomas  Hawkins,  baker,  In  1662  •  •  .Forfeited  to  Sampson  Slieale  iu  1G72 
•  Conveyed  to  Lt.  Gov.  William  Stoui,'hton  about  IGIO  ■  •  ■  At  the  (kath  of 
Stoughton,  in  1701,  title  passed  to  Mrs.  Meliitable  Cooper- ••  Sold  to  Dr. 
William  Douglass  in  1743  •••Death  of  Dr.  Douglass  in  17'>2.  uikI  the  titio 
Tested  in  Iffs.  Catherine  Ken***8<dd  to  St.  Andrew's  Lodge  iu  I76i«** 
Description  of  the  building  •  •  •  The  Old  Oreen  Dragon  •  •  *  Ito  loss  in  1828, 
and  snbstitate  in  1865  •••Uses  and  ooeapants  of  the  Building  •••  Lodge 
data  •••Tea  Fsi^  of  1778»«*  Building  need  as  a  Hospital  in  1776  •••Its 
Destmetion  in  1838. 

* 

But  a  few  steps  from  Hanover  street,  in  that  portion 

of  Union  street  wliich  leads  towards  the  site  of  the  old 
mill-poud,  formerly  stood  an  ancient  building  of  con- 
siderable notoriety,  known  in  the  olden  time  as  the 
Green  Dragon  Tayeniy  and  even  until  quite  recently 
retaining  this  distinctive  name.  It  \ya8  early  a  noted 
landmark  even  in  the  first  century  of  Boston's  history; 
and,  as  time  wore  on,  it  became  as  famous  as  any  private 
edifice — if  such  it  could  be  called,  considering  the  pub* 
lie  uses  to  which  it  was  frequently  put*-— that  could  be 
found  upon  the  peninsula.  If  its  early  occupancy  and 
use  brought  it  into  notice,  so  also  was  new  lame  added 
to  that  which  it  had  already  acquired  by  the  patriotic 
gatherings  held  within  its  sombre  walls  during  the  dark- 
est days  of  the  American  Revolution,  when  Samuel 
Adams,  James  Otis,  Joseph  Warren,  Paul  Revere,  and 
other  true  sons  of  liberty  in  their  secret  councils  planned 
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the  deliverance  of  their  country  from  thraldom  and  the 
grievous  oi^pressions  of  Great  Britain. 

This  old  relic  of  ancient  times  disappeared  &om  its 
lot  near  the  dose  of  the  last  year  of  the  mayoralty  of 
the  elder  Qnincy;  and  its  appearance  is  fast  fading  ont 
of  the  remembrance  of  those  who  in  their  early  years 
were  well  acquainted  with  its  most  hidden  recesses.  The 
estate  on  which  it  stood  now  belongs  to  St.  Andrew's 
Lodge  of  Freemasons,  and  its  history  can  be  traced  back 
to  the  first  settlement  of  the  town.  It  is  a  portion  of 
the  three-quarters  of  an  acre  of  marsh  and  upland  orig- 
inally granted  to  James  Johnson,  a  glover,  who  settled 
in  Boston  as  early  as  the  year  1635,  and  who  was  distm* 
guished  among  his  contemporary  townsmen  as  a  deacon 
of  the  church,  and  as  captain  of  the  Artillery  Company 
in  1656,  —  a  company  which  by  its  age  and  ancient 
renown  .has  acquired  the  designation  of  the  Ancient 
and  Honorable  Artillery  Company."  The  property 
is  first  mentioned  in  1G43,  in  the  Book  of  Possessions 
of  the  first  settlers  of  the  town,  on  the  twentieth  page, 
and  is  there  described  as  ^  three-quarters  of  an  acre  of 
marsh  &  upland,  bounded  with  the  Cove  on  the  North 
&  the  East,  John  Smith  West,  &  John  Davies  South.** 
The  Cove  is  elsewhere,  in  the  volume  quoted,  called  the 
Cove  or  Mill  Pond";  and  the  contiguous  estate  on  the 
south,  which  separated  Mr.  Johnson's  estate  fbom  the 
street  (now  Hanover  street),  was  the  original  grant 
made  to  John  Davies,  a  joiner,  consisting  of  a  house 
and  garden.  Davies,  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  June, 
1645,  conveyed  his  house  and  garden  to  John  Trotman, 
whose  wife  Katherine,  as  the  attorney  of  her  husband, 
sold  the  same  on  the  same  day  to  Thomas  Hawkins,  of 
Boston,  at  that  time  a  noted  biscuit  baker,  but  subse- 
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quently  an  innholder,  and  on  this  lot  was  a  few  years 
afterwards  built  the  ^^Star  Inn/'  probably  kept  in  those 

early  days  successively  by  Mr.  Hawkins  and  his  good- 
wife  Hebecca,  John  Howlet  and  his  wife  Susanna,  and 
Andrew  ^eal  and  his  wife  Millicent.  The  Ideals  died  in 
possession  of  the  comer  about  1709,  having  purchased 
of  Ilowlet's  widow,  who  bought  it  of  Hawkins;  and  the 
estate  passed  from  their  heirs  by  sale  to  John  Borland, 
who  in  his  turn  passed  it  down  to  Frauds  Borland,  Esq. 

After  Mr.  Hawkins  had  come  in  possession  of  the 
Davies  lot,  he  became  desirous  of  obtaining  the  Johnson 
lot  also;  and  subsequently  purchased  it  of  Mr.  Johnson, 
through  the  intervention  of  his  cordwaiuer,  Thomas 
Marshall,  on  the  tenth  of  October,  1662.  Hawkins  soon 
began  keeping  an  inn  upon  his  newly  acquired  estate 
and  probably  put  additional  buildings  on  the  lot,  as  he 
subsequently  mortgaged  it  to  Kev.  Thomas  Thacher,  the 
future  pastor  of  the  Old  South  Church  (just  establish- 
ing), on  the  sixth  of  December,  1667;  and,  on  the 
twenty-ninth  of  May,  1671;  Thacher,  who  had  married 
the  widow  of  Jacob  Sheafc,  the  most  opulent  Bostonian 
of  his  day,  assigned  the  mortgage  to  Sampson  Sheafe, 
Esq.,  who  had  married  Elizabeth,  one  of  the  daughters 
of  his  wife.  Mr.  Hawkins  put  a  second  mortgage  on 
his  estate  on  the  filleenth  of  June,  1671,  to  secure 
money  boiTOwed  of  Mr.  Sheafe,  and  died  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  year  1671;  and  his  widow  liebecca  (his 
second  wife)  relinquished  her  right  of  dower  on  the  six- 
teenth of  January,  1671-2,  the  estates  having  been  for- 
feited to  Mr.  Sheafe  for  uon-fulfilment  of  the  payments. 
Some  time  previous  to  the  fifteenth  of  June,  1676,  the 
Green  Dragon  Tavern  estate  passed  into  the  possession 
of  William  Stoughton,  a  man  having  excellent  tndts  of 
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character,  although  in  a  judicial  capacity,  which  he  held 
Ijc'lore  his  appointment  as  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the 
Province,  he  Avas  most  wickedly  intolerant  in  the  trials 
of  the  miBcailed  witches;  for  which  craelty  and  barha- 
rism  his  gilt  of  Sioughton  Hall  to  Harvard  College  will 
•not  in  the  slightest  degree  compensate. 

Lieutenant-Governor  Stoughton,  the  son  of  Israel 
Stoughton  of  Dorchester,  was  a  person  of  considerable 
ability.   He  was  educated  at  Harvard  College,  gradu- 
ating in  1650,  and  he  passed  some  time  in  studying  for 
the  ministry,  but  reUnquished  the  design  of  becoming  a 
preacher  after  having  delivered  the  annual  election  ser- 
mon in  1668,  preferring  the  field  of  politics  to  that  of 
religion.   In  May,  1692,  he  entered  upon  the  duties  of 
Lieutenant-Governor,  having  been  appointed  to  the  po- 
sition under  the  second  Massachusetts  charter  estabhsh- 
ing  the  Province,  at  the  same  tune  that  Sir  William 
Phips  was  commissioned  as  Grovemor.   In  November 
IG'Jl,  on  the  return  of  Gov^ernor  Phips  to  England,  he 
became  acting  governor,  performing  the  duties  until  the 
arrival  of  the  Earl  of  Beliomont  in  May,  1699 ;  and  sue- 
ceeding  him  in  the  same  capacity  in  July,  1700,  and  so 
continuing  until  the  seventh  of  J uly,  1701,  when  he  died 
at  the  age  of  about  seventy  years.    He  died  possessed 
of  a  large  landed  property  in  Boston,  comprising  in  part 
the  Green  Dragon  Tavern  estate,  the  Star  Inn  estate, 
and  the  Old  Blue  Ball  estate,  where  the  father  of  Frank- 
lin  resided  after  the  birth  of  the  great  Bostonian, — the 
last-named  estates  being  at  the  opposite  corners  of  Han- 
over and  Union  streets.   He  devised  this  property  to  his 
nieces,  the  Green  Dragon  Tavern  and  Franklin  comers 
falling   to  jNIehitable,   the   wife   of  Captain  Thomas 
Cooper,  the  father  of  Raw  William  Cooper,  one  of  the 
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early  pastors  of  BratUe  Square  Church.  Mrs.  Cooper 
was  a  very  distmguished  person.   She  was  the  daughter 

of  James  Minot  of  Dorchester,  by  his  wife  Hannah,  the 
sister  of  Lieutenant-Governor  Stoughton,  and  was  born 
m  Dorchester  on  the  seventeenth  of  September,  1668. 
Captam  Cooper,  her  hushand,  died  at  sea  in  1705,  and 
she  married  for  her  second  husband  Peter  Sargeant, 
Esq.,  he  who  built  for  his  mansion  house  the  old  Prov- 
ince House.  On  the  dcatli  of  ^Mr.  Sargeant  in  1714, 
she  married  her  third  husband,  Simeon  Stoddard,  Esq., 
who  died  in  1730,  leaving  her  a  third  lime  a  widow  in 
her  sixty-second  year;  and  she  died,  a  widow,  on  the 
twenty-third  of  September,  1738.  At  the  time  of  Mr. 
Cooper's  death  in  1705,  the  Green  Dragon  estate  was 
valued  at  £650. 

On  the  eighteenth  of  August,  1743,  about  five  years 
after  the  decease  of  Mrs.  Stoddard,  her  son,  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Cooper,  sold  the  Green  Dragon  Tavern  estate  to 
Dr.  William  Douglass,  not  only  a  noted  physician,  but 
also  the  author  of  the  very  celebrated  Summary  "  of 
Xew  England  History.  Dr.  William  Douglass  was 
born  in  GiUbrd,  in  the  county  of  Haddington,  a  short 
distance  from  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  and  died  in  Boston 
the  twenty-first  of  October,  1752,  aged,  as  nearly  as  can 
be  ascertained,  about  sixty  years.  He  came  to  Boston 
in  171G,  but  did  not  make  a  permanent  settlement  here 
until  the  year  1718.  He  first  dwelt  in  Hanover  street, 
near  Mr.  Welstead's  meeting-house;  but  at  his  decease 
the  house  in  Green  Dragon  Lane  was  styled  his  mansion 
house,  and  was  the  only  one  on  the  estate  not  let  by 
him  to  tenants.  His  father  George  was  a  portioner 
(distributor  of  tithes)  in  Gilford,  near  Edinburgh,  and 
the  fiu^tor  of  John,  Marquis  of  Tweedale.   His  father's 
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children  were:  Cornelias  (a  surgeon  and  pordoner),  who 
had  a  son  Cornelius  (a  joiner) ,  who  removed  to  Boston 
after  the  decease  of  Dr.  Wm.  Douglass ;  Dr.  William, 

the  second  child;  George,  who  died  in  youth;  and  Cath- 
erine, who  married  a  person  named  Kerr  (sometimes 
written  Garr),  and  who  came  to  Boston  with  her  nephew, 
and  afterwards  married  a  Mr.  Bobinson.  Catherine 
Kerr,  the  tsister,  and  Cornelius  Douglass,  the  nephew  of 
Dr.  William  Douglass,  shared  his  property  equally  hy  a 
divbion  made  the  twentynaieTenth  of  September,  175^ 
and  recorded  with  Suffolk  deeds,  lib.  88,  fol.  76.  Dr. 
Douglass  left  about  £3,185.  Over  twenty  dozen  gloves 
were  bought  for  his  funeral. 

In  this  noted  old  house  Dr.  Douglass  wrote  his  fa- 
mous books,  and  in  it  he  died.  By  an  agreement  of  his 
heirs,  made  the  twenty-seventh  of  September,  1754,  and 
recorded  with  the  Suffolk  Records,  the  old  mansion- 
house  fell  to  Catherine  Kerr,  and  she,  a  widow,  by  deed 
dated  the  thirty-first  of  March,  1764,  conveyed  it,  for 
the  consideration  of  £4S6,  13s.  4d,j  to  Moses  Deshon 
and  others,  members  of  St.  Andrew's  Lodge  of  Free- 
masons. Since  this  date  the  estate  has  been  in  the 
possession  of  the  Lodge. 

The  old  tavern  stood  on  the  left  side  of  the  street, 
formerly  called  Green  Dragon  Lane,  now  the  northerly 
portion  of  Union  street,  leading  from  Hanover  street  to 
the  old  mill-pond,  now  filled  up  and  built  upon.  It  was 
built  of  brick,  and  in  its  latter  days  was  painted  of  a 
dingy  color.  In  fW>nt  it  showed  only  two  stories  and 
an  attic;  but  in  the  rear,  from  the  slope  of  the  land  and 
the  peculiar  shape  of  the  roof,  three  stories,  with  a  base- 
ment, were  perceptible.  It  covered  a  piece  of  laiid  fifty 
feet  in  front  and  thirty-four  in  depth,  and  had  connected 
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whh  it  8  large  stable  and  other  oat-buildings.   In  re-t 

cent  times  the  lower  story  was  used  as  the  common 
rooms  of  a  tavern,  while  in  the  second^  on  the  street 
£x>nty  was  a  large  hall  used  for  public  as  well  as  for  Ma- 
flonic  purposes.  The  attic  story  afforded  ample  accom- 
modations for  sleeping  apartments.  The  chimneys  wore 
substantially  built  in  the  side  walls,  and  were  of  the 
style  usually  found  in  houses  built  at  the  dose  of  the 
seyenteenth  century.  The  attic  windows  on  the  front 
part  of  the  roof,  and  the  walk  railed  in  on  the  upper 
])art,  added  much  to  the  appearance  and  comfort  of  the 
buildings  which^  in  its  best  days,  must  have  been  com- 
modious, and  comfortably  arranged. 

The  whole  estate  comprised  a  large  lot  of  land,  the 
main  portion  being  situated  back  of  Green  Dragon 
Xiane,  with  other  estates  in  front,  and  extending  north- 
erly to  the  old  mill-pond.  The  eztensiye  yard  was 
much  used  by  the  boys  who  dwelt  in  the  neighborhood, 
as  a  playground;  and  here  it  was,  undoubtedly,  that  the 
youthful  Franklin  first  essayed  his  mechanical  feat  of 
building  his  stone  wharf^  alluded  to  in  his  autobiogra- 
phy. The  old  tavern-stable  became  in  its  latter  days 
a  well-known  convenience;  and  served  many  years  as 
a  livery  stable  kept  by  men  well  acquainted  with  they* 
business. 

In  front  of  the  building  there  projected  from  the 
wall  an  iron  crane,  upon  which  was  couched  a  Ghreen 

Dragon.  This  peculiar  mark  of  designation  was  very 
ancient,  perhaps  as  old  as  the  building  itself.  It  was 
formed  of  thick  sheet  copper,  and  had  a  curled  tail;  and 
from  its  mouth  projected  a  fearful  looking  tongue,  the 
wonder  of  all  the  boys  who  dwelt  in  the  neighborhood. 
AVhen  tlie  building  was  taken  dow%  this  cuiious  relic 
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of  the  handiwork  of  the  ancient  mechanics  of  the  town 
disappeared,  and  has  never  since  been  fonnd,  although 

most  searchin^^  in<}iiirics  and  diligent  examinations  for  it 
have  been  made  amoag  workmen  and  in  the  colleclions 
of  the  dealers  in  old  material.  In  1854,  a  committee  of 
St  Andrew's  Lodge  was  appomted  to  put  in  the  new 
building,  that  stands  upon  the  site  of  the  old  one,  a  me- 
morial to  commemorate  the  old  house,  and  they  inserted 
in  the  wall,  on  the  first  of  Ji^ovember,  ISoo,  a  stone 
effigy,  elaborately  carved  in  sandstone  in  a  most  skilful 
and  artistic  manner,  by  a  workman  in  the  employ  of  Mr. 
Thomas  J.  Bailey,  of  this  city;  and  this  magnificently 
sculptured  emblem  now  proudly  supplies  the  place  of 
the  old  weather-beaten  dragon,  which  had  for  nearly  a 
century  and  a  half  withstood  the  storms  and  tempests 
of  the  hard  New  England  seasons,  and  outlived  the  \io- 
lence  of  political  mobs  and  the  rudeness  of  inimical  sol- 
diery in  the  time  of  the  war,  —  a  iit  object  to  perpetuate 
in  some  degree  the  remembrance  of  the  old  hall,  in 
which  the  patriots  of  the  American  Revolution-  used  to 
meet,  and  also  to  designate  the  Masons'  Hail  of  by-gone 
.  days. 

The  old  mansion-house  must  have  been  erected  not 
fiur  from  the  year  1680,  when  many  substantial  buildings 

of  a  similar  kind  were  put  up.  In  1695,  and  perhaps 
earlier,  it  was  used  as  an  inn  by  Alexander  Smith,  who, 
and  his  widow  also,  died  as  its  occupants  in  1696.  Han- 
nah Bishop  had  a  license  in  October,  1696,  for  keeping 
a  tavern  In  it;  and  she  was  succeeded  by  John  Gary,  a 
brewer,  in  October  of  1097,  who  certainly  was  its  occu- 
pant as  late  as  1705,  although  Samuel  Tyley  appears  to 
have  been  the  tenant  of  Lieutenant-Governor  Stongh- 
ton,  at  the  time  of  his  decease  in  Jnly,  1701.  In  1734^ 
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Joseph  Kidder,  who  came  fW>m  the  Three  Cranes  in 

Charlcstown,  was  the  keeper.  It  would  not  be  surpris- 
ing if  Tliomas  Milliken,  a  member  of  St.  Andrew's 
Liodge,  was  also  at  some  time  a  landlord  of  the  Green 
Dragon  Tavern;  for  he  was  a  yictnaller  hj  occupation, 
and  was  mainly  instmmental  in  Its  purchase  for  the 
Lodge,  being  chairman  of  the  committee  authorized  on 
the  eleventh  of  January,  1704,  to  buy  it.  On  the  thirty- 
first  of  the  month,  of  the  same  year,  the  deed  was 
passed  hy  Mrs.  Catherine  Kerr  to  Moses  Deshon  and 
others;  and  on  the  thirteenth  of  April  the  Lodge  held 
for  the  first  time  a  monthly  meeting  iu  the  ball.  On  the 
fourteenth  of  June,  1764  the  hall  was  formally  named 
Freemasons'  Hall,''  and  iVom  that  time,  for  a  long 
series  of  years,  was  the  regular  place  of  meeting  of  the 
Lodge.  It  would  be  useless,  were  it  even  possible,  to 
name  the  various  persons  who  carried  on  this  famous 
tavern;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  at  times  it  was  the  most 
popular  of  the  old  houses  of  '^entertainment  for  man 
and  beast"  in  the  town,  and  was  noted  for  being  a 
favorite  hall  for  festive  as  well  as  political  occasions. 
Undoubtedly  the  famous  Tea  Party  "  of  1773  had  its 
origin  within  the  walls  of  this  old  mansion;  for  it  is 
known  that  several  of  the  most  active  spirits  engaged  in 
it  were  members  of  the  Masonic  Lodge  that  held  its 
meetings  there  monthly.  A  Lodge  meetuig  called  for 
the  thirtieth  of  November,  1773,  being  St  Andrew's 
Day,  was  closed  without  the  transaction  of  business  in 
consequence  of  the  fewness  of  the  brethren  present, 
and  the  following  words  in  a  distinct  hand  were  entered 
on.  the  page  with  the  record,  (N.  B.  Consignees  of 
Tea  took  up  the  Brethren's  time.)  "  The  meeting  which 
was  to  have  been  held  on  the  sixteenth  of  December  — 
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the  day  of  the  deetroctioii  of  the  tea — was  also  given 

up  for  the  same  reason. 

From  the  following  document,  signed  by  the  Lieu- 
tenant Gk)vernor,  it  appears  that  in  the  Bevolutionarj 
war  the  huilding  was  sometimes  used  for  other  pur- 
poses:—- 


To  the  Bev'd  Doc^  Gane^,  Col.  Sneliing,  Maj.  Paddock, 
Cap.  Gk»re,  h  Cap.  Gay. 

Gentlemen  —  Having  occasion  for  a  large  commo- 
dious House  for  the  Purpose  of  a  Hospital  in  which  the 
poor —  Infirm  and  Aged  can  he  lodged  upon  the  Charity 
in  which  you  are  appointed  Stewards — and  having  the 
Consent  of  the  Proprietors  in  Town  of  the  House  Com- 
monly called  the  Green  Dragon  to  aj)ply  that  to  this 
Purpose,  you  are  hereby  required  to  take  possession  of 
said  House  and  prepare  it  as  a  Hospital  for  the  Beceptlon 
of  such  objects  as  shall  require  immediate  Belief,  for 
which  this  shall  be  your  authority.       Thos.  Oliveb. 

In  October,  1828,  as  the  travel  from  Charlestown  had 
much  increased,  and  as  the  filling  up  of  the  mill-pond 
had  given  room  for  many  buildings,  and  therefore  re- 
quired the  widening  of  Green  Dragon  Lane,  the  old 
building  was  taken  down  by  oilier  of  the  cit  y  authorities, 
and  a  considerable  part  of  its  site  taken  for  the  proposed 
widening;  and  then  passed  almost  fi*om  rememhranoe 
the  appearance  of  one  of  the  most  noted  and  interesting 
landmarks  of  the  early  days  of  the  town.  On  its  site, 
and  covering  the  whole  estate,  a  large  warehouse  has 
been  erected  by  the  Lodge,  which  is  now,  in  1870, 
occupied  as  a  carriage  depository. 


Boston,  Feb.  24th,  1776. 


CHAPTER  IX 

ZHB  WTBTfTPlAOB  OF  FBAlilKLIV. 

The  HooM  In  irtdch  TkiaUIii  was  lioni,  sltaated  In  link  ftreet  •  •  •  Tint  In  the 

PoasessioQ  of  Robert  Reynolds  •  •  •  Ancient  Boundaries  of  the  Estate,  Id 
1648  •  •  •  Mr.  Reynolds*  neighbors  •  •  •  Extent  of  the  lot  •  •  •  Estate  fell  to 
Lieut.  Nathaniel  Reynolds  5n  1070  •  •  •  Mortfrajred  la  1682  to  Hu^rh  Drury, 
and  in  1601  to  Simeon  Stoddard  ••  •  Josijili  Fiaiililin  a  tenant  •  •  •  Tartlcular 
boundaries  of  the  Estate  In  1691  •  •  •  Decease  of  Nathaniel  Reynolds  in  1708, 
and  Estate  passed  to  his  son  Natlianlel  •  •  •  Sale  to  John  Fosdick  in  1726  •  •  • 
Death  of  John  Foedlek  In  1744,  and  the  Estate  In  the  poeseadon  of  his  aon 
Jamea***  Death  of  Jamea  Fosdick  In  1776,  and  the  Batata  pasaed  to  hia 
daughter  Saiah  Foater  -The  Batata  rdeaaed  to  Thonuw  Pons  In  176S  •  •  • 
Sold  to  John  S>vcetser  In  1794  •  >  •  Death  of  Mr.  Sweet«icr  in  1B02,  and  Batata 
devised  to  John  S.  Lillle  Particular  Description  of  the  House  •••  De- 
struction of  the  Houae  in  1810  •••  Changes  made  aince  the  occupaacjof 
FrauUin. 

Close  bj  the  large  and  comfortable  mannon-houses 
that  formerly  lined  tbe  southerly  side  of  Milk  street,  once 

stood  a  modest  little  wooden  building,  which  from  its 
associations  soon  eclipsed  in  notoriety  and  interest  its 
more  imposing  neighbors.  It  was  the  humble  tenement 
that  first  gave  shelter  to  the  infant  Franklin,  on  the  sixth 
of  January,  170fiH-6,  according  to  the  old  style  of  reck- 
oning time,  and  which,  by  the  correction  caused  by  the 
alteration  of  styles,  is  now  considered  the  seventeenth 
of  January,  1706,  1^.  S.  In  the  days  of  Franklin's 
father,  the  estate  was  quite  small,  the  whole  house  not 
covering  more  land  than  would  now  be  required  for  a 
genteel  parlor,  being  only  twenty  feet  on  the  street. 

The  first  that  is  known  of  the  estate  can  be  read  in 
the  old  Book  of  Possessions,"  now  carei^y  preserved 
with  other  valuable  records  in  the  city  archives.  The 
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entry  in  this  book  reads,  that  the  possession  of  Bobert 

]\t'inolcls  in  Boston  was  '*  one  liousc  &  garden  bounded 
■with  Edward  Metcher  south,  the  High  Streete  west,  the 
Fort  Streete  north,  &  John  Steevenson  east."  The 
High  street  of  1643  was  the  Marlborough  street  of  our 
fathers,  and  the  AV^ashingtoii  street  of  to-day.  So  was 
the  Foi't  street  (so  called  because  it  led  to  the  fortification 
on  Fort  Hill)  the  modem  Milk  street.  The  easterly 
neighbor  of  Mr.  Reynolds  was  John  Stephenson,  whose 
widow  married  for  her  second  husband  Mr.  William 
Blaxton,  the  earliest  English  resident  on  the  peninsula. 
Mr.  Fletcher,  on  the  southerly  side,  was  a  cutler  by 
trade,  and  undoubtedly  served  his  customers  with  good 
razors,  as  well  as  the  more  substantial  tools  for  crafts- 
men,  which  perhaps  would  cut  as  well  as  his  sermons, 
with  which  he  sometimes  edi£ed  those  who  were  wilhng 
to  listen  to  them. 

The  lot  of  Mr.  Beynolds  was  more  eztensive  at  the 
time  of  the  first  grant  tlian  at  the  time  that  Josiah 
Franklin,  chandler,  was  the  occupant  of  its  easterly  por- 
tion; for  it  extended  westerly  as  &r  as  the  present  Wash- 
ington  street.  Mr.  Beynolds  was  a  shoemaker  by  occupa- 
tion, and  was  very  early  (in  1634)  a  resident  of  Boston, 
and  sometimes  of  Watertown,  and  for  a  short  time  of 
Wethersheld,  Ct;  but  he  returned  to  Boston,  where  he 
died  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  April,  1659,  leaving  his 
estate  to  his  wife  Mary,  son  Nathaniel,  and  four  daugh- 
ters. The  house  and  land  in  Milk  street,  then  valued  at 
JCllO,  watj  devised  to  the  widow,  to  revert  at  her  decease 
to  his  only  son  I^athaniel.  The  widow  survived  her 
husband  about  ten  years,  and  died  on  the  eighteenth  of 
January,  1669-70,  and  Kathaniel  came  in  possession  of 
the  Milk-street  estate. 
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It  appears  that  the  second  Mr.  Beynolds  was  not  as 
thrifty  as  his  father,  although  he  followed  the  same  trade 
of  maling  and  repairing  shoes;  for,  on  the  fourth  of 

November,  1G83,  he  was  (.'oiiipcllod  to  mortga<^e  his  estate 
for  security  to  pay  £dO,  to  Hugh  Druiy,  at  which  time 
it  was  in  the  ooeupancj  of  Mr.  Bohert  Breck,  and  the 
infamous  Daniel  Fairfield  was  an  ahutter  on  part  of  the 
easterly  side.  Soon  after  this  transaction,  Lieut.  Rey- 
nolds, for  he  had  the  title,  removed  to  Bristol,  R.  L,  and 
mortgaged  the  estate  to  Simeon  Stoddard,  Esq.,  on  the 
eleventh  of  Decemhor,  1691,  for  the  like  sum  of  £50, 
Mr.  Drury  discharging  the  former  mortgage  on  the 
fourth  of  the  following  January.  At  this  last  men- 
tioned date,  the  estate  is  described  by  Lieut  Reynolds 
and  his  wife  Priscilla,  as  all  that  their  messuage  or 
tenement  with  all  the  lands  wherein  the  same  doth 
stand,  and  is  thereunto  l)L'longing,  (in  the  present  tenure 
and  occupation  of  Josiah  Franklin,  chandler),  scituate, 
lying  and  being  neer  unto  the  Third  Meedng  house  at 
the  southerly  end  of  the  Town  of  Boston  aforesaid,  as  it 
iy  now  fenced  in,  butting  and  bounded  north-easterly 
partly  upon  the  street  or  lane  leading  from  the  long 
street  by  s"^  meeting  house  down  towards  Theodore 
Atkinson's  housing  and  land  and  partly  ^pon  tJie  land 
of  Jonathan  Balston,  S  E''  on  land  of  s'  Balston,  S 
&  5^  on  land  of  8^  Eeynolds."  The  lot  is 
further  described  as  "measuring  in  front  on  s**  street 
fVomlandof  s*^  Balston  to  further  side  of  the  Northwest- 
emmost  gate-post  of  s'  messuage  32  foot  &  a  half,  be  the 
bamemorc  or  less;  &  from  thence  to  run  upon  a  south- 
westerly line  to  the  corner  of  the  fence  by  the  well  (in- 
cluding halfe  the  well)  33  foot  S  inches,  ba  the  same  more 
or  less;  &  firom  thence  to  run  upon  a  streight  south- 

78 
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easterly  line  by  the  fence  11  foot,  be  the  same  more  or 
less;  &  from  thence  to  run  upon  a  straiglit  southwest- 
erly line  next  s*  Reynold's  land  26  foot  and  one  half,  be 

the  same  more  or  less ;  &  from  thence  to  run  upon  S  E'' 
line  by  the  fence  next  to  s**  iieynold^s  land  68  foot  &  an 
half,  be  the  same  more  or  less;  &  from  thence  to  nm 
upon  a  N  E^lme  by  &  to  the  land  of  y*  s^  Balston  36 
an  halfe,  be  the  foot  &  same  more  or  lessj  &  from  thence 
to  run  upon  a  streight  !N  line  by  the  land  of 
Balston  47  feet,  be  the  same  more  or  less;  &  from 
thence  to  run  on  a  northeasterly  line  to  the  afores' street 
by  the  land  of  s*  Balston  31  foot,  be  the  same  more  or 
less."  Reference  is  made  to  the  will  of  his  father 
Eobert,  dated  20,  (2)  1658.  This  was  discharged  on 
the  twentieth  of  April,  1693.  ti*>!*AA 
Lieutenant  Nathaniel  Reynolds  died  about  the  year 
V^'j  It' J  I'OS,  leaving  his  estate  in  Milk  street  to  his  sons 
I^athaniel,  John,  and  Philip ;  and  the  two  last  named  con- 
veyed their  right  in  it  to  their  elder  brother  Nathaniel 
for  £100,  by  deed  dated  the  thuty-first  of  May,  1717. 
The  last-mentioned  Xathaniel  died  on  the  twenty-ninth 
of  October,  1719,  and  on  the  twenty-first  of  May,  1725, 
his  widow,  then  the  wife  of  David  Ames  of  Bridge- 
water,  whom  she  married  in  1722,  sold  the  estate  to 
John  Fosdick.  It  was  while  the  first-named  Nathaniel 
Reynolds  was  the  owner  of  the  Milk-street  estate,  that 
Josiah  Franklin  became  the  tenant,  probably  about  the 
first  part  of  the  year  1685,  when  he  arrived  from  Ban- 
bury, in  Oxfordshire,  old  England;  and,  as  he  dwelt 
there  until  the  new  possessor,  Xathaniel  Reynolds,  the 
second  of  the  name,  desired  it  for  his  own  use,  he  prob- 
ably continued  to  be  the  tenant  until  the  year  1712, 
when  he  bought  of  Peter  Sargeanti  Esq.,  the  house  at 
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the  corner  of  Union  and  Hanover  streets,  known  as  the 

Blue  Ball.  In  1717,  Mr.  Reynolds  was  certainly  the 
occupant  of  his  own  house;  but,  at  his  decease,  his 
widow  removed  to  her  native  town,  Bridgewater,  leav- 
ing the  house  to  some  new  tenant,  perhaps  to  Mr.  Fos- 
dick,  to  whom  she  sold  it  in  1725,  as  before  mentioned. 
It  was  on  a  portion  of  this  lot  that  Mr.  Franklin  had 
permission,  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  April,  1692,  to 
erect  a  small  building  eight  feet  square.  The  language 
of  the  record  is  as  follows:  ^Ghranted  Libertie  to  Josiah 
Frankline  to  erect  a  buildinge  of  Eight  foote  square 
ypon  the  Land  belonging  to  !Natha:  liejuolds,  neere 
the  South  Meetinge  house." 

Mr.  John  Fos^ck  died  on  the  second  of  May,  1744^ 
and  his  property  was  subsequently  divided,  on  the  fourth 
of  February,  1745-6,  between  his  two  children,  James 
Fosdick,  gentleman,  and  Sarah,  the  wife  of  Jeremiah 
Belknap,  leatherdresser;  the  Milk-street  estate  falling  to 
James,  and  other  property  to  Sarah.  James  Fosdick, 
who  died  in  177G,  his  wife  having  died  in  5^ovember, 
1775,  executed  a  will  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  January, 
1773,  devising  his  real  estate  to  his  wife,  if  she  survived 
him,  and  at  her  decease  to  revert  to  his  children.  Both 
parents  having  died,  the  property  was  amicably  divided 
on  the  sixteenth  of  April,  1779,  and  the  "old  tenement 
in  Milk  street"  fell  to  the  heirs  of  Sarah  Foster,  the 
only  daughter,  who  had  married  Ebenezer  Foster,  and 
died  after  her  father  made  his  will.  In  1782  the  heirs  ' 
of  Mrs.  Foster  conveved  their  title  to  Thomas  Pons,  a 
jeweller,  who,  in  1794,  with  Daniel  Wild  and  his  wife 
Sarah,  in  her  own  right,  conveyed  the  same  to  Mr.  John 
Sweetser,  merchant,  for  three  hundred  and  fifteen 
pounds  lawful  money.    Mr.  Sweetser,  who  died  in  1802, 
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gave  the  estate  to  his  nephew,  John  Sweetser  Lillie, 
who  was  the  owner  of  the  house  when  it  was  destroyed 

by  fire  in  1810. 

The  old  Franklin  House  in  Milk  street  —  for  by 
this  name  the  famous  old  tenement  will  always  be 
remembered — was  a  quaint-looking  building.  The  fol- 
lowing description,  written  several  years  ago  for  another 
purpose,  will  describe  its  appearance  iu  its  declining 
days: — 

After  leaving  Washington  street,  and  proceeding  a 
short  distance  into  Milk  street,  on  the  right  hand,  or 

southerly  side,  will  be  noticed  a  lofty  warehouse,  built 
of  granite  in  a  durable  form  and  manner,  and  ])earing, 
in  raised  letters  beneath  its  cornice,  "Birtliplace  of 
Franklin."  This  building  occupies  the  dte  of  the  old 
wooden  house  which  tradition,  supported  by  good  testn 
mony,  asserts  to  be  that  in  wliich  Boston's  most  distin- 
guished son  was  born,  on  the  sixth  of  Januai'y,  1705-6, 
according  to  the  old  style  of  reckoning  time,  as  entered 
in  the  town  book  of  the  records  of  births.  The  mtun 
house  resembled  in  form  some  of  the  tenements  of  the 
olden  time  wliieh  have  been  preserved  till  now.  Its 
front  upon  the  street  was  rudely  dapboarded,  and  the 
sides  and  rear  were  protected  from  the  inclemencies  of  a 
New  England  climate  by  large  rough  shingles.  On  the 
street  it  measured  aljout  twenty  feet;  and  on  the  sides 
(the  westerly  of  which  was  bounded  by  the  passageway, 
and  contained  the  doorway  approached,  by  two  steps) 
the  extreme  length  of  the  building,  including  a  wooden 
lean-to  used  as  a  kitchen,  was  about  thirty  feet.  In 
height  the  house  was  about  three  stories,  the  upper 
being  an  attic,  which  presented  a  pointed  gable  towards 
the  street  In  firont,  the  second  story  and  attic  projected 
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somewhat  into  the  street  oyer  the  principal  story  on  the 
groirnd  floor. 

On  the  lower  floor  of  the  main  house  there  was  one 
room  only.  This,  which  probably  served  the  Franklins  • 
as  a  parlor  and  sitting-room,  and  also  for  the  family  eat- 
ing-room, was  ahottt  twenty  feet  square,  and  had  two 
windows  upon  the  street;  and  it  had,  also,  one  upon  the 
passageway,  so  near  the  corner  as  to  give  the  inmates 
a  good  view  of  Washington  street.  Besides  these 
windows  there  had  been  others  in  the  days  of  its  eariy 
proprietors  which  opened  npon  the  easterly  side  of 
the  house,  the  seats  of  which  were  retained  until  the 
destruction  of  the  building.  In  the  centre  of  the 
southerly  side  of  the  room  was  one  of  those  noted  large 
flreplaces,  situated  in  a  most  capacious  chimney,  which 
are  so  well  remembered  as  among  the  comforts  of  old 
houses;  on  the  left  of  this  was  a  spacious  closet,  and  on 
the  rights  the  door  communicating  with  a  small  entry  in 
which  were  the  sturs  to  the  rooms  aboye  and  the  cellar, 
the  latter  of  which  was  accessible  to  the  street  through 
one  of  the  old-fashioned  cellar  doors,  situated  partly  in 
the  sidewalk. 

On  the  ground  floor,  connecting  with  the  sitting- 
room  through  the  entry,  was  situated  the  kitchen,  in  a 
ten-foot  addition  to  the  rear  part  of  the  main  building. 
The  only  windows  from  this  part  of  the  house  looked 
back  upon  a  yacant  lot  of  land  in  the  extreme  rear  of 
the  lot  which  served  as  a  yard  and  a  garden  plat. 

The  second  story  originally  contained  but  one  cham- 
ber, and  in  this  the  windows,  door,  fireplace  and  closet 
were  similar  in  number  and  position  to  those  in  the  par- 
lor beneath  it.  Some  of  the  later  tenante  divided  this 
room  by  a  wooden  partition,  forming  a  small  bedroom 
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of  the  westerly  portion,  which  received  light  only 
through  the  side  window  facing  Washington  street. 
The  attic  was  also,  originally,  one  nnplastered  room, 

and  had  a  window  in  front  on  the  street,  and  two  com- 
mon attic  windows,  one  on  each  side  of  the  roof^  near 
the  back  part  of  it.  This  room  was,  also,  at  an  un- 
known time,  divided  by  a  partition  into  two  apartments, 
one  in  front  and  the  other  in  the  rear. 

Such  was,  undoubtedly,  the  condition  and  appear- 
ance of  the  house  at  the  time  when  the  parents  of 
Franklin  dwelt  witlun  its  walls,  with  their  large  familj 
of  children,  several  of  whom  received  their  first  light 
beneath  its  roof;  and  such  it  continued  about  one  hun- 
dred years  after  the  Franklins  left  it  for  a  house  of  their 
own  at  the  former  site  of  the  Blue  Ball,  at  the  corner  of 
Union  and  Hanover  streets.  But  this  old  and  much 
honored  building,  though  it  had  stood  from  the  colonial 
period  of  Massachusetts  history,  through  the  provincial, 
and  had  withstood  the  effects  of  the  Revolution,  never- 
theless was  destroyed  at  last,  on  Saturday,  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  December,  1810,  by  fire  communicated  to  it 
from  the  livery  stable  then  situated  at  the  corner  of 
Hawley  street,  and  kept  by  Stephen  L.  Soper.  At  the 
time  of  the  fire  the  house  was  owned  and  occupied  by 
Mr.  John  S.  Lillie,  whose  son,  Mr.  Thomas  J.  LiUie, 
was  born  in  it,  and  who  well  remembered  every  pai-ticu- 
lar  about  the  house,  its  interesting  traditions,  and  final 
destruction.  It.  was  at  this  time  that  the  Old  South 
Meeting-house  took  fire,  and  was  saved  by  the  exertions 
of  our  late  fellow-citizen,  Isaac  Harris,  Esq.,  for  which 
he  received  a  silver  testimonial. 

During  the  last  days  of  the  old  house,  the  whole 
interior  of  the  building,  and  especially  the  lower  room. 
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presented  a  different  appearance  from  what  it  did  in  the 
days  of  Franklin's  father,— varions  improYements  and 

changes  having  been  made  by  the  owners  of  the  estate 
between  the  years  1712  (when  Franklin  left  it  for  the 
Blue  Ball)  and  1810,  when  it  was  entirely  consumed 
by  fire. 

Among  the  more  perceptible  changes  of  the  estate, 
was  the  selling  off  of  a  very  large  portion  of  the  land 
not  built  upon,  two  rectangular  pieces  only  being  left,  — 
the  one  measuring  twenty  feet  by  thirty-six  feet,  and  the 
other  about  forty-eight  feet  by  thirteen  feet, — for  the 
accommodation  of  the  modern  in-dwellers.  Besides 
this  reduction  of  the  estate,  other  damages  of  more  im- 
portance to  the  tenant  took  place.  The  windows  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  house  were  dosed,  the  ndghboring 
land  being  used  for  a  stable;  the  candle  vats  in  the 
cellar  were  covered  over;  the  bed-chamber  was  made 
into  two  by  a  partition,  as  was  also  the  room  in  the 
attic  story.  With  these  alterations  others  may  have 
been  made,  extending  even  to  the  fireplace.  It  was 
absolutely  necessary  that  the  "  common  room  "  —  as  the 
parlor  was  usually  designated  in  the  early  days  of 
Boston,  when  one  room  was  sufiicient  for  parlor, 
sitting-room,  and  dining-^room  —  should  have  a  good 
old-fashioned  fireplace,  large  enough  for  the  comforts 
of  a  family  of  many  children,  together  with  the  parents 
and  occasional  yisitors. 

For  the  days  of  Mr.  LiUie,  sixty  years  ago,  when  the 
estate  had  been  shorn  of  its  first  coimiiodioiis  propor- 
tions, and  when  a  cord  of  wood  was  a  rarity  with  many 
of  the  Boston  families,  the  curtailed  fireplace  would 
be  much  more  appropriate,  and  undoubtedly  more 
comfortable  than  one  of  larger  dimensions,  such  as  was 
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generally  to  be  found  in  houses  in  the  days  of  Joeiah 
Franklin,  over  one  hundred  years  before. 

Undoubtedly  the  old  Blue  Ball,  which  for  so  many 

years  marked  the  Union-street  residence  of  the  Frank- 
lins, was  also  an  ornament  to  the  Milk-street  building, 
and  hung  suspended  from  an  uron  crane  projecting  from 
the  comer  of  the  house.   This  noted  ball  was  about 

twelve  inches  in  diameter,  and  had  upon  it  the  following 
inscription:-^ 

J08IA8 

16d8  1G98 
Fbamklik. 

On  the  twenty-fiflh  of  December,  1758,  the  old  house 
was  entered  by  burglars,  and  many  articles  of  clothing, 
together  with  a  sum  of  money,  no  doubt  considerable  to 

the  tenants,  stolen.  The  occnpant  at  the  time  was  James 
Fosdick,  Jr.,  a  paver,  son  of  James  Fosdick,  the  owner. 
The  following  advertisement,  which  was  published  a  few 
days  after  the  affair  took  place,  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
costume  of  the  family  livinf^  in  it  at  that  time, — about 
forty-six  years  after  the  Franklins  left  it,  to  dwell  in  the 
old  Blue  Ball  in  Union  street.  Milk  street,  it  appears, 
was  then  at  the  south  end  of  Boston: 

64QTolen  out  of  the  House  of  the  Suhsi  rihor.  livinic:  at  the  South  End  of 
O  JJoston,  on  Monday  lOvcnin;*  last,  a  blue  Damask  Siick  Gown  with 
dose  CutTd,  lia'd  with  white  Stuflf  most  to  the  Top, a  flowered  Silk  Capuchto, 
with  a  Pink  coloured  Liniag,  a  Garlick  Shift  with  Holland  Slee^  a  white 
Fostian  Jacket,  without  Sleeyes;  alao  15  dollars,  and  a  60  a.  piece.  Who- 
ever will  discover  the  Penon  orPeiaona  that  took  the  above  things,  so  that 
they  may  l>e  brooght  to  Justice  and  convicted,  shall  receive  TEN  DOIr 
LABS  aa  a  Beward. 

jfip"  If  any  of  the  above  Appaiel  be  offered  to  Sale,  it  la  desbed  they  may 
be  stopped,  and  Kotice  given  to  the  Printer  hereof. 

James  Fo§diek,  jun'r." 

The  above  advertisement  should  have  been  dated  on 
Thursday,  the  twenty-eighth  of  December,  1756.  The 
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Monday  preceding  this  date  was  Christmas  Day.  It 
will  be  perceived  that  the  thieves  of  the.  last  century,  in 

**  cruel  Provincial  Times,"  had  no  more  reverence  for  the 
day  than  did  the  law-makers  of  the  preceding  centnry, 
^  in  good  old  Colony  times,"  who,  being  terribly  tried  by 
the  manner  in  which  the  day  was  observed  in  1658,  about 
two  centuries  earlier,  passed  the  following  order  at  the 
very  first  General  Court  held  subsequently:  — 

"  For  pAxnting  disorders  aiising  in  seuerall  places 
wi^in  this  jurisdicoon,  by  reason  of  some  still  observing 
such  ffestiualls  as  were  superstitiously  kept  in  other 
countr^^s,  to  the  great  dishonnor  of  God  &  offence  of 
others,  it  is  therefore  ordered  by  tliis  Court  and  the  au- 
thority thereof,  that  whosoeuer  shall  be  found  observing 
any  such  day  as  Christmas  or  the  like,  either  by  for- 
bearing of  labour,  feasting,  or  any  other  way,  vpon  any 
such  accounts  as  aforesajd,  euery  such  person  so  offending 
shall  pay  for  euery  such  offence  ffue  shillings,  as  a  fine  to 
the  county." 

It  was  from  this  noted'  old  house  that  Franklin  was 

taken  to  the  Old  South  Meeting-house,  on  the  day  of  his 
birth,  and  baptized. 
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XHS  BLUE  BALL       UNION  8IBBBXL 

TIm  Old  Frankllii  Honae  la  Union  street*  •  •  Jamcn  Sverdl  thn  orlgtmlOmttt 
, . .  BvcreU*!  Powoirion  In  1648  Portions  oftlio  Bstnto  soM  to  Henij 
Ifsndssleysad  Jortnh  Cobluun***  MmmImIoj^  Bstnte  passes  to  Bdwsnl 
Bredc  In  1669  •  •  •  Then  CO  Robert  Breck  In  1654  •  •  •  Breck  sold  to  Boger  See* 

ward  In  1C55  •  •  •  DlmenRions  and  bounds  of  the  estate  in  1655  •  •  •  In  the 
Pesaession  of  Jbhn  Gill  In  1G73,  when  he  conveys  It  to  Hon.  William 
StOQghton  •  ••  Division  of  Stoughton's  estate  in  1704,  and  the  estate  set  off 
to  Thomas  and  Mchitable  Cooper  •••  lu  the  occupation  of  James  Fowles, 
etc.,  in  January,  1706  •  Sold  to  Joeiab  Franlilin  in  1712,  and  boands  at  the 
tlaie«**I>eatb  of  James  Fowles  In  1780  Death  of  Franklin  la  1746,  and 
of  hia widow  In  1768 •••Batata advertised  for  aale  tai  17m •••Batata  ad- 
▼ertlaed  In  1766,  to  be  aoM  In  fonr  lota  •••Pnrchaaed  In  1764  bj  Wil- 
liam Homes,  and  sold  by  him  to  Jonathan  DakIn  In  1757  •  •  •  Passed  fhun 
Dalcin  to  his  son  Joseph  in  1761,  and  to  his  son  Thomas  in  1790  •  •  •  Passed 
to  Anthony  Duraernll  •  •  •  Estate  conveyed  to  Joseph  Bradley  In  1800.  and  to 
Tilly  Whitcomb  in  1811. .-Old  brick  house  demolished  in  1858 -.  Thf 
Franklin  House  taken  down  many  years  ago  •  •  -  The  Old  Blue  Ball  •  •  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  and  his  ancestors  •  •  •  The  Franklin  Obelisk  •  •  •  The  Old 
Wooden  Honse  ••  •Tha  FrsnkUn  Orares  In  Christ's  Chnrchyard  In  Phlla> 
delplila. 

DxjBma  the  seventy-fiTe  years  that  immediately  suc- 
ceeded the  settlement  of  Boston  in  1G30,  the  various 
streets  and  public  avenues  had  no  ^ed  and  determined 
names;  consequently  all  the  estates  that  bordered  upon 
them  were  described,  as  bounded,  on  ^'  the  street, "  or 
lane,  "running"  from  some  well-known  landmark  to 
another, — some  enjoying  the  distinction  of  being  des- 
ignated as  the  high  street,  ^  the  highway,"  or  ^  the 
main  sti'eet,"  leading  from  or  to  some  noted  place  on  the 
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peniBBnla,  just  as  fields  were  bounded  in  the  country  hj 
lines  raoning  from  a   marked  tree,"  a  "  pile  of  stones," 

or  a  "  stake,"  and  sometimes  from  or  by  "  the  written 
tree."  One  of  the  old  landmarks  of  Boston,  concerning 
which  much  has  been  said  and  written,  was  situated  at 
an  angle  caused  by  the  crossing  of  two  of  these  streets 
at  what  was  considered  two  hundred  years  ago  the 
centre  of  the  town,  but  now  the  iS^orth  End.  One  of 
these  streets,  now  called  Union  street,  was  eai'ly  known 
as  the  way  leading  from  the  conduit  to  the  milne";  and 
the  other,  Hanover  street  was  the  street  leading  from 
the  *  orange  tree'  over  the  mill  bridge  to  the  ferry." 
The  conduit  was  situated  near  Market  Square,  where 
Elm  and  North  streets  would  meet  if  extended;  and  the 
milne  (or  South  Mill)  stdod  near  Hanoyer  street,  and 
beside  Mill  Creek,  (or  canal),  —  now  filled  np  to  form 
Bluekstone  street.  The  "  Orange  Tree  "  was  the  name 
of  a  house  standing  at.  the  head  of  the  street,  probably 
so  called  from  a  sign«-board  connected  with  Mr.  Jeremy 
Houtclun's  old  house;  and  the  ferry  was  Winnisimmet 
Ferry-wa3^s,  the  starting  point  of  Mr.  Williams's  boat  lor 
that  portion  of  Chelsea  which  anciently  bore  the  name 
of  Winnisimmet.  The  old  landmark  that  formerly 
stood  at  this  comer  gained  its  notoriety  as  being  on  the 
site  on  which  stood  for  many  years  the  residence  of 
Josiah  Franklin,  the  father  of  the  philosopher,  and  was 
known  to  many  as  the  Blue  Bail,  on  account  of  the  old 
sign  that  hung  suspended  at  its  comer,  from  the  time 
Franklin  obtained  possession  of  the  estate,  until  the 
destruction  of  the  house  in  1858. 

In  the  early  days  of  Boston  the  old  Franklin  House 
in  UnioQ  street  was  on  a  portion  of  the  considerable 
Possession  of  James  Everill  within  the  limits  of  Bos- 
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ton.^  The  estate  was  described  in  1643  as  ^^one  house 
&  honselott  with  the  streete  Eastwards  &  Northwards, 

the  lane  Southwest,  Jolm  Button,  Kioholas  Willis  & 
George  Burrell  Southeast."  Mr.  Everell,  a  shoemaker, 
dwelt  on  the  westerly  and  southerly  part  of  his  large 
estate,  and  mortgaged  it  in  1648  and  1649  to  Gov- 
ernor Thomas  DiidU^y  for  Ju'SO  and  £'75,  and  in  1G52  to 
Governor  Simon  Bradstreet  for  £150.  These  mort- 
gages were  subsequently  discharged,  and  the  Franklin 
portion  of  the  estate  sold  to  Henry  Maudesley  about  the 
year  1653,  and  the  contiguous  portion  to  Josiah  Cob- 
ham,  a  Webster,  in  1G59.  In  1653,  Mr.  Maudesley  s 
property  become  embarrassed,  and  his  estate  was  taken 
from  him  by  Edward  Breck,  of  Dorchester,  who  con- 
veyed it  to  his  son  Bobert  Breck,  of  Boston,  on  the 
twenty-third  of  May,  1055  j  Mr.  Breck  sold  it  to  Roger 
Seaward,  a  seaman,  for  the  small  sum  of  £30  5s.,  at 
which  time  it  was  described  as  ''all  that  comer  dwelling 
house  situated  in  Boston  next  to  the  now  dwelluig 
houses  of  James  Everell,  with  the  garden  place  back- 
side, and  cellar  place  digged,  containing  96  foote  facing 
on  the  Norwest  streete,  &  37  foote  Easterly  to  the 
Btreete  leading  Southerly  to  the  Docke,  bee  it  more  or 
lease  as  it  is  now  bounded,  the  land  of  the  said  tTames 
Everill  lying  ou  the  Southeast  &  Southwest  side 
thereof." 

From  Mr.  Seaward  the  estate  passed  to  John  Gill,  of 
Dorchester,  who  conveyed  it,  on  the  tlurtieih  of  April, 

1673,  to  Lieutenant-Governor  Stoiighton,  in  exchange 
for  a  corn  mill,  commonly  known  as  "  ^^"aponsett  ^lill,^ 
and  several  parcels  of  land,  partly  in  Milton,  and  partly 
in  Dorchester.  Mr.  Gill  described  his  estate  as  ''all 
those  his  houses  &  tenementS|  wMch  are  situate  in  Bos- 
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ton  neere  onto  the  bakers'  armes,  together  with  all  that 

land  upon  which  they  stand  be  it  more  or  less  as  it  is 
now  bounded,  Eastward  &  Northward  by  the  comnioa 
streete,  Westward  by  the  house  of  Josiah  Cobhaniy 
Southward  hj  the  land  of  saide  Cobham  &  the  house  & 
land  of  J ohn  Cotta,  with  all  the  privileges,"  etc.  Cotta 
had  bought  his  estate  of  Simon  Lynde,  Esq.,  a  noted 
land  purchaser  of  that  day^  who  had  previously  pur- 
chased it  of  Mr.  Everell.  .  . 

Mr.  Stoiighton  ^ed  on  the  seventh  of  July,  1701, 
leaving  tliis  and  other  estates  in  its  immediate  vicinity. 
His  property  was  divided,  four  years  after  his 
decease,  on  the  seventeenth  of  July,  1704,  between 
William  Taller,  Esq.,  of  Dorchester;  John  Nelson, 
Esq.,  and  wife  Elizabeth,  of  Boston;  Rev.  John 
Danforth  and  wife  Elizabeth,  of  Dorchester  ;  and 
Thomas  Cooper,  merchant,  and  wife  Mehitable,  of  Bos- 
ton. To  Tailer,  Nelsons,  and  Danforths  were  given 
tracts  of  land  in  Dorchester  and  Oxford  ;  while  to 
Cooper  and  his  wife  Mehitable,  who  was  the  daughter 
of  his  sister  Hannah,  wife  of  James  Minot,  were  given 
all  his  housing  and  land"  in  Boston,  viz:  ''one  brick 
messuage  or  tenement,  commonly  called  and  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Green  Dragon,  in  the  occupation  of 
Samuel  Tyley  now  being,  with  the  stables,  outhousing, 
land,  members,  privileges  and  appurtenances  thereto  be- 
longing; one  other  brick  messuage  or  tenement  a^J'  to 
the  former  with  the  land,  members,  Sb  app*"  thereof  in 
the  occupation  of  Duncan,  being;  one  other  wooden 
messuage  or  tenem*  and  tenements  below  the  Green 
Dragon  next  to  the  mill-pond  with  the  lands,  members, 
and  appui^  thereof,  in  the  occupation  of  John  Dra- 
per and  John  Gavett  being,  one  other  wooden  mes- 
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image,  or  tenement.and  tenements  abntting  on  the  Great 

Street  called  Mill  Bridge  Street,  over  against  the  Stan- 
Tavern,  with  the  hind,  members,  and  appurtenances 
thereof,  in  the  occupation  of  James  Fowles,  &c.,  being;'' 
and  also  rights  in  Dorchester  and  one-quarter  of  the 
land  in  Oxford.  The  last  portion  of  the  estate  men- 
tioned— that  "  abutting  on  the  Great  Street" — was  the 
Franklin  comer. 

Mr.  Cooper  did  not  long  sundye  the  acqnisition  of 
his  large  landed  property,  but  died  at  sea  in  1705;  and 
in  the  inventory  of  his  estate,  taken  on  the  first  day  of 
January,  ITOo-O,  five  days  before  the  birth  and  bap- 
tism of  Franklin,  the  corner  estate  was  still  in  the  pos- 
session of  James  Fowles,  &c."  On  the  nineteenth  of 
December,  1706,  not  long  after  the  death  bf  Captain 
Cooper,  his  widow  Mehitable  became  the  wife  of  Peter 
Sargeant,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  —  who  so  magnificently  built 
the  large  brick  house  in  Marlborough  street^  which  was 
sold  to  the  State  for  a  Province  House;  and  with  her 
went  the  old  corner  estate,  and  its  wooden  tenements. 

At  this  point  of  time  the  great  interest  in  the  history 
of  the  estate  commences;  for  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  Jan- 
uary, 1711-12,  when  the  renowned  Franklin  was  only 
six  years  of  age,  Peter  Sargeant,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  and 
his  wife  Mehitable,  formerly  wnfe  of  Thomas  Cooper, 
merchant,  of  Boston,  and  one  of  the  heirs,  devisees  and 
executors  of  Hon.  William  Stonghton,  of  Dorchester, 
for  £320,  in  good  current  bills  of  credit  paid  by  Jomah 
Franklin,  of  Boston,  tallow  chandler,  "as  also  for  divers 
other  good  causes  and  con&ideratioDS,^'  sell  to  said  Frank- 
lyn  "all  those  their  houses  and  tenements  with  the  apur^, 
and  all  the  land  whereon  they  stand,  and  is  there- 
unto belonging  and  adjoining,  situate,  lying,  and  being 
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in  Boston  aforesaid,  butted,  bounded,  and  measming  as 

foUoweth,  viz*:  —  at  tlie  front  or  Eastward  end  by  Union 
street  so  called,  measuring  there  in  breadth  thirty-eight 
feet  or  thereabout;  on  the  Korthward  side  by  Hanover 
street  so  called,  measuring  there  in  length  nine1y-thre€ 
feet  or  thereabout;  on  the  rear  or  "Westward  end  by 
land  formerly  of  Josiah  Cobham,  dec**,  in  the  present 
tenure  &  occupation  of  Joseph  Smith,  saddler,  where  it 
measureth  in  breadth  twenty-three  feet  five  inches  or 
thereabout;  and  on  the  Southward  side  by  land  formerly 
the  said  Cobhara's,  and  the  house  of  and  land  formerly 
appertaining  to  John  Cotta,  now  wholly  on  this  side  the 
inheritance  of  the  heirs  of  Thomas  Bridge,  late  of  Bos- 
ton aforesaid,  marriner,  dece^  where  it  measureth  in 
length  about  eighty-seven  feet  or  thereabout." 

Such  was  the  description  of  the  estate  on  Union  and 
Hanover  streets  sold  to  the  father  of  Franklin,  and  which 
for  a  period  of  forty-one  years  remained  in  the  possesion 
of  the  Franklin  family.  At  the  time  of  the  purchase,  Mr. 
Franklin  mortgaged  the  estate  for  £250,  and  again  in 
1722  for  £220,  to  Simeon  Stoddard,  the  first  mortgage 
being  paid  before  the  second  was  made,  and  the  last 
cancelled  in  due  time. 

How  long  Mr.  James  Fowle,  the  tailor,  was  a  tenant 
of  a  portion  of  the  estate  is  not  exactly  known;  but  it  is 
certainly  true  that  he  dwelt  somewhere  in  Boston  eight 
years  after  Josiah  Franklin  bought  the  property,  for  he 
died  on  the  thirteenth  of  August,  1720,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  eighty-four  years,  his  wife  having  died  three 
years  previous.  Who  the  other  tenants  of  the  estate 
were  have  not  been  ascertained,  although  it  is  sure  there 
were  as  many  as  four  in  all,  as  there  were  originally  four 
tenements  upon  the  estate. 
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Josiah  Franklin  made  his  will  on  the  twentieth  of 
October,  1744.  In  this  instrument  he  styles  himself 
"tallow  chandler.*    The  parag^raph  that  relates  to  his 

dwelling-house  is  as  follows:  "I  give  to  my  loving  wife 
Abiah  Franklin  ail  the  income  or  rents  of  mj  whole 
estate  and  goods,  and  the  use  of  the  two  rooms  we  now 
live  in,  allowing  the  lodgers  to  be  in  as  it  is  used,  she 
allowing  out  of  it  the  interest  that  will  be  due  to  ray 
creditors  while  she  lives."  The  will  was  not  proved  in 
court  until  the  seventh  of  August,  1750,  more  than  five 
years  after  his  decease.  The  inventory  of  his  estate 
was  not  taken  until  after  the  decease  of  his  widow,  two 
years  later.  In  this  last-named  (IfK  ument  his  hou&e  and 
land  in  Union  street  are  appraised  at  .€253  Qs.  8d.  His 
library  contained  two  large  Bibles,  Mr.  Willard's  Body 
of  Divinity,  one  Concordance,  and  a  parcel  of  small 
books,  valued  in  all  at  £3  O.s.  Sd. 

After  the  decease  of  Mrs.  Franklin,  which  occurred 
in  May,  1752,  the  heirs  concluded  to  sell  the  real  estate, 
and  advertised  the  estate  in  November,  1752,  and, 
subsequently,  not  finding  a  purchaser,  published  the 
following  advertisement  in  July,  1753:  — 

"  To  be  sold  by  public  Vendue,  on  Tuesday  the  2l8t 
of  August  next.  Four  Lots  of  Ground,  with  the 
Buildings  thereon,  fronting  on  Hanover  and  Union 
Streets,  at  the  Blue  Ball,  viz.  one  Lot  (No.  1)  of 
Seventeen  Feet  Four  Inches  Front  on  Ilanover  Street, 
and  twenty-five  Feet  deep.  One  ditto  (No.  2.) 
Twenty-one  and  a  half  Feet  Front  on  said  Street,  and 
Twenty-five  and  a  half  Feet  deep.  (No.  3.)  Twenty- 
seven  Feet  Front  on  said  Street,  and  Thirty  Feet  deep. 
(No.  4.)  a  (Jomer  Lot,  Twenty-eight  Feet  Front  on 
Hanover  Street,  and  Thirty-eight  Feet  Front  on  Union 
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Street,  very  well  situated  for  Ti'adesnien  or  Shopkeepers, 
being  in  the  Heart  of  the  Town,  and  the  Buildings 

conveniently  divided  as  above,  having  originally  been 
different  Tenements.  The  Title  is  indisputable;  the 
sale  to  begin  at  four  o'clock  in  the  Afternoon,  on  the 
Premises,  one  quarter  Part  of  the  Money  to  be  paid  at 
the  signing  of  the  Deeds.  Twelve  Months  Credit  will 
l.)e  given,  if  required,  on  Security  and  paying  Interest 
for  the  Remainder.  By  John  Franklin  and  William 
Homes." 

This  advertisement  bears  date  on  the  twenty-third 

of  July,  1753;  but  the  estate  was  not  sold  until  the 
fifteenth  of  April,  1754,  when  John  Franklin,  as 
surviving  executor,  conveyed  it  to  William  Homes  for 
£188  IBs.  4d.,  a  much  smaller  sum  than  Mr.  Franklin 
paid  for  it  in  1712;  it  then  having  "dwelling-houses, 
edifices  and  buildings,"  upon  it. 

Mr.  Homes  sold  the  estate  to  Jonathan  Daldn  on  the 
second  of  June,  1757,  for  £266  ISa.  Mr.  Dakin 
died  in  1761,  and  his  bouse  was  valued  at  £300,  Jo- 
seph Dakin,  son  of  the  above,  died  in  1780,  when  the 
valuation  reached  £9,000,  the  depreciation  of  currency 
heing  .such  that  it  took  from  £40  to  £75  in  bills  of 
credit  to  pay  a  debt  of  £1  in  gold.  In  1789,  Thomas 
Dakin,  son  of  Joseph,  occupied  the  house.  These 
Dakins  were  very  industrious  and  prosperous  black- 
smiths, and  undoubtedly  did  much  for  the  benefit  of 
the  estate. 

From   the   Dakins    the    estate  passed  into  the 

possession  of  the  heirs  of  Thomas  Dakin,  who  sold  it 

to  Anthony  Dumesnil,  who  conveyed  it  to  Joseph 

Bradley  in  1809,  and  he  to  TiUy  Whitcomb  in  1811. 

Aiter  remaining  about  fortyHBOven  years  in  other  hands, 
so 
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it  was  bought  by  tbe  dty,  and  the  buildmg  on  the  corner 
demolished  on  the  tenth  of  Nbyember,  185^  and  the 

portion  on  Union  street  taken  for  widening  the  street. 
DS'early  all  of  the  remaining  portion  of  the  original 
estate  was  taken  bj  the  citj  for  widening  Hanover 
street,  by  an  order  approved  bjrthe  mayor  on  the  thirty- 
first  of  December,  1868. 

From  the  will  of  Josiah  Franklin,  made  in  1744,  the 
advertisement  published  in  1753,  and  the  small  consider- 
ation for  which  Mr.  Dakin  purchased  it  in  1757,  there 
can  be  very  little  donbt  that  the  house  in  which  the 
great  philosopher  dwelt  during  his  youth  was  built 
of  wood,  and  that  it  was  taken  down  by  one  of  the 
Dakins,  and  that  the  brick  building  recently  demolished 
was  erected  long  after  the  decease  of  the  parents  of 
Franklin.  There  was  nothing  remarkable  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  old  brick  house,  that  bore  the  name  of  the 
Blue  Ball,  except  that  Mr.  Dakin  saw  fit  to  preserve 
the  old  Franklin  sign,  although  he  subsequently  g^ded 
the  ball,  leaving  for  more  recent  occupants  to  paint 
upon  it  the  original  name  and  date,  "  Josias  Franklin, 
1698." 

Questions  ar^  frequently  asked  about  the  paternity 
of  the  g^at  Bostonian,  little  else  being  generally  known 

of  the  elder  Franklin  than  that  be  was  an  industrious 
soap-boiler  and  tallow-chandler,  and  that  he  resided  in 
Boston  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  century.  It  is 
too  often  the  case,  that  those  who  make  such  a  figure  in 
the  world  as  our  celebrated  townsman,  have  an  obscure 
origin;  and  not  unfrequently  a  dark  cloud  completely 
envelops  their  humble  birth. 

The  Franklin  family  is  traceable  back  at  least  four 
generations  in  England,  the  earliest  direct  ancestor 
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bearing  the  name  Thomas,  and  residing  in  the  parish  of 
Ecton,  in  Harafordshoe  hundred,  [N^orthamptonshire, 
where  the  immediate  relations  of  the  emigrant  dwelt  at 
the  tune  of  his  removal  to  America.  There  is  good 
reason  for  believing  that  the  family  may  have  had  a  still 
more  ancient  origin  in  France,  where  the  name  is  found 
in  records  as  far  back  as  the  fifteenth  century,  spelt 
according  to  the  orthography  of  the  country. 

Thomas  and  Margery  were  the  great-great-grand- 
parents ;  Henry  and  Agnes,  the  great-grandparents; 
and  Thomas  and  Jane  the  grandparents.  These,  with 
the  single  exception  of  the  last-named  Thomas,  spent 
their  humble  but  industrious  lives  in  the  very  small 
parish  of  Ecton.  Thomas  died  at  Banbury,  in  Ox- 
fordshire, "^here  his  youngest  son  Josiah  (fjithcr  of 
Benjamin)  resided  after  the  bh-th  of  his  first  child. 

Josiah  Franklin,  or,  as  his  name  was  more  firequently 
spelt,  Josias,  soon  after  the  birth  of  his  daughter  Eliza- 
beth, his  first  born,  removed  from  Ecton  to  Banl)ury, — 
a  name  familiarized  to  many  of  us  by  its  frequent 
mention  in  the  nursery  rhymes  of  our  early  days. 
There  he  dwelt  with  his  first  wife  Anne,  until  he  came 
to  Boston,  not  far  from  the  early  part  of  the  year  1686. 
When  Mr.  FrankHn  came  to  Xew  England,  he  brouglit 
with  him  liis  daughter  born  in  Ecton,  and  two  children 
bom  in  Banbury.  Foiu*  other  children  were  bom  to  him 
in  Boston,  by  his  wife  Anne,  before  she  died  in  1689. 

On  the  twenty  -  ninth  of  Xovember,  1689,  Mr. 
Franklin  mariied,  for  his  second  wife,  Abiah  Folger, 
daughter  of  Mr.  Peter  Folger,  of  Nantucket.  She  boro 
him  ten  chOdren,  the  youngest  of  whom,  excepting  two 
daughters,  was  Benjamin. 

The  elder  Franklin  resided  until  about  the  year  1712 
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in  Milk  street,  in  the  small  tenement  described  in  a 

previous  chapter.  About  this  time  he  removed  to  the 
house,  at  the  corner  of  Union  and  Hanover  streets.  In 
both  of  these  houses  he  carried  on  his  trade,  and  in  the 
latter  he  died,  on  the  sixteenth  of  January,  1744-5. 

Mrs.  Abiah  Franklin  died  in  1752,  aged  eighty-fire 
years.  At  the  time  of  her  decease  she  undoubtedly 
dwelt  in  the  Union-sti'eet  house ;  for  we  find,  under  date 
of  the  sixth  of  Noyembcr,  1752,  the  following  adver- 
tisement: ^*To  be  sold,  a  house  and  Land  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Bine  Ball,  very  commodious  for  trade, 
measuring  on  Union  Street  38  Feet,  on  Hanover  Street 
93  Feiet;  any  one  intending  to  purchase  may  apply  to 
Wm,  HclmeSy  Gk>ldsmith  in  Boston.  It  will  be  sold 
either  the  A\Tiole  or  in  Part,  as  will  best  suit  the 
Purchaser.** 

Franklin's  parents  were  interred  in  the  Granary 
Burial  Ground,  next  to  Park-street  Chnrch,  in  Boston. 
A  description  of  the  monument  which  marks  their  last 

earthly  resting-place  will  be  found  on  page  218. 

In  the  old  wooden  house,  then,  that  a  hundred  years 
ago  stood  at  the  comer  of  Union  street,  and  whose  site 
is  now  houriy  trod  over  by  man  and  beast,  and  over 
which  roll  many  times  a  day  the  unromantic  horse-oars 
of  modern  enterprise,  dwelt  the  youthful  Franklin  with 
his  aged  parents,  and  thirteen  brothers  and  sisters.  Per- 
haps the  old  cellar,  which  was  exposed  to  view  in  1856^ 
with  its  rough  and  solid  walls,  and  its  huge  oven,  may 
have  been  a  relic  of  the  old  man^sion;  and  as  a  letter- 
writer  once  said,  it  was  here  that  Franklin  "  shocked  the 
worthy  member  of  the  Old  South  Church,  his  father,  by 
proposing,  in  his  infant  economy  of  time,  to  say  grace 
over  the  whole  barrel  of  beef  they  were  putting  down, 
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in  the  lump,  instead  of  over  each  piece  in  detail  as  it 
came  to  the  table."  Certainly  it  was  from  thb  old  place, 
that  he  yentared,  when  he  made  his  first  investment, 

in  buying  the  whistle;  and  from  here  that  he  essayed 
his  first  attempt  at  mechanical  work,  when  he  built 
the  cobblestone  wharf  on  the  shore  of  the  old  mill 
cove,  from  the  yard  of  the  Grreen  Dragon ;  and  certainly 
fi'om  here  he  wound  his  weary  way  to  the  old  Latin 
School  in  School  street,  then  under  Master  Nathaniel 
Williams,  who  could  preach  sermons,  administer  medi- 
cines, or  flog  knowledge  into  boys,  as  the  nature  of 
the  case  might  require. 

But  the  Great  Man  is  dead,  and  his  ashes  repose  qui- 
etly in  the  noisiest  part  of  the  city  of  steady  habits. 
In  the  comer  of  the  cemetery  of  Christ  Church  in  Phila- 
delphia,  at  the  comer  of  Arch  and  Fifth  streets,  may 
be  read,  by  looking  through  the  railing,  the  well-known 
inscriptions  side  by  side: — 


A  pilgrimage  to  this  sacred  spot  will  also  disclose  the 
grave  of  his  son  Francis,  who  was  baptized  on  the  dz- 
teenth  of  September,  1733.  The  inscription  on  the 
stone  is  as  follows : — 


FBAKCIS  7. 
Son  of  Bei\)&mtn  A  Deborah 

FRANKLIN 
Deceased  Nov.  21, 1736, 
Aged  4  Yean*  4  Months  A 1  Daj. 


He  was  consequently  born  on  the  twentieth  of  July, 
1732.  Another  stone,  which  stands  in  the  same  part 


1790 
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of  the  yard,  may  have  some  interest  connected  with  it. 
It  hears  the  following 

In  M emoiy  of 
JOHK  BEAD 
Who  Departed  This  lifb 
Soptemher  yo  fi»  1794, 
Aged  47  yean. 

This  unpreteiidiug  memorial  marks  the  grave  of  the 
father  of  Mrs.  Deborah  Franklin,  as  the  first  mentioned 
did  that  of  herself  and  husband,  and  its  twin  that  of 
Iter  daughter  and  husband* 
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THE  OLD  FEATHER  STORE. 

TImOUI  Fettiier  8tora  demollBbed  In  1860 •••Th0  OmtFlreirf  1679***yire 
Bni^  of  16S4  •  •  •  Old  oantriTaiiee  fbr  Bxtlogolihliig  Pint  •  • .  Old  Wells 
and  Coiididk***BaUdlng  OrdUunoe  of  1679*«*BQUding  eNctad  by  Un 

8ttalNii7in  lG80>*«De8cripUon  of  the  Building* OriglnaUj  Two  Teae- 
ments  •  •  •  Title  to  the  Estate  •  •  •  In  Possession  of  Henry  Symons  in  1643  •  •  • 
Owned  by  Susanna  Wallcer  In  1662  •  •  •  Susanna  married  Tliomas  Stanbury 
in  1668  •  •  •  Quitclaimed  to  William  Antram  in  1711  •  • .  Conveyed  to  Elizabeth 
Gushing  In  1754  •  Sold  to  John  Grecnleaf  in  17GG  •  •  •  The  Estate  fell  to  his 
danghter  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Daniel  Grecnleaf,  In  1778,  then  to  Thomas 
Qieenlmf  In  1858,  nnd  to  Ids  heirs  in  1854  •••Oeenpnata  of  the  Old  Building 
••*  New  Building  sreeted  in  18G0. 

Ektbbfbisb  and  thrift  sometimes  make  sad  havoc  with 
the  ancient  landmarks.   Snch  was  the  case  on  the  tenth 

of  July,  1860,  when  the  old  building  that  formerly  stood 
on  the  corner  of  !N^orth  street  and  Market  square,  was 
taken  down;  and  sad,  indeed,  was  many  an  old 
Bostonian  on  learning  that  another  of  the  well-known 
landmarks  of  the  ancient  town  had  to  be  removed,  as  so 
many  of  its  neighbors  of  the  olden  time  had  been  served 
before, — even  though  it  was  to  give  place,  in  the 
onward  march  of  improvement^  to  one  of  the  solid  and 
substantial  structures  of  which  the  metropolis  of  New 
England  is  so  much  noted,  and  of  which  its  citizens  are 
so  justly  proud,  as  they  display  the  good  taste  of 
Boston  capitalists  in  the  chief  essentials  of  architectnral 
science,  while  at  the  same  time  they  exhibit  conclusive 
marks  of  general  and  individual  prosperity . 
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As  each  of  these  remmders  of  the  olden  timey  when 
many  of  the  first-comeTS  were  hale  and  heart and 
actire  on  the  stage  of  life,  are  doomed  to  destruction,  it 

is  not  unnatural  that  the  senliment  of  regret  should  be 
awakened  within  the  breasts  of  those  who  have  been 
aoenstomed  to  regard  them  with  a  feeling  almost 
bordering  upon  yeneration.  Among  the  most  notable 
of  these  ancient  vestiges  which  time  and  the  hand  of 
man  had  spared  for  so  many  yeai*s,  was  tlie  old  building, 
of  late  years  familiarly  known  as  the  Old  Feather 
Store,"  that  stood  fronting  upon  Dock  Square,  at  the 
southerly  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  present  "N'orth 
street,  —  the  Ann  street  of  by-gone  days.  The  irrevo- 
cable word,  however,  was  at  last  uttered,  and  the  old 
relic  of  good  old  colonial  times  had  to  bow  its  hoaiy 
head  and  be  known  no  longer  to  man  as  of  the  thuigs 
that  are. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  the  year  1079 
was  rendered  particularly  remarkable  by  the  many 
attempts  made  by  incendiaries  to  destroy  the  town  of 

Boston.  The  accounts  of  these  efforts  that  have  been 
transmitted  by  diarists  would  lead  to  the  supposition 
that  no  measures  which  ingenuity  could  contrive  or  an 
evil  desire  suggest,  were  left  untried  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  such  a  wicked  purpose.  At  midnight,  on 
the  eighth  of  August  of  the  above-mentioned  year, 
commenced  at  an  ale-house,  near  the  great  drawbridge 
(as  it  was  called)^  in  that  part  of  iN^orth  street,  then 
known  as  Drawbridge  street,  the  Conduit  street  of  the 
first  settlers,  one  of  the  most  destructive  fii'cs  that  ever 
occurred  in  the  town.  Xearly  all  the  trading  part  of 
Boston  was  consumed  by  the  flames,  extending  from  the 
Mill  Creel^  which  occupied  the  same  place  where 
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BlackBtone  street  now  1%  westward]/  to  Dock  sqiiarey 
find  southerly  to  Oliver's  Dock,  which  was  situated  near 

the  open  place  now  called  Liberty  square.  Xot  one 
house  nor  shop  upou  this  space  was  spared;  and  even 
the  vessels  that  were  at  the  time  lying  in  the  Town 
Docky  which  was  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  burnt 
district,  were  with  their  lading  entirely  destroyed.  The 
fire  lusted  about  twelve  hours;  and,  as  tlic  town  had  at 
that  time  only  one  fire-engine,  —  that  procured  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Jencks  in  March,  1654,— and,  moreover,  as  the 
buildings  were  chiefly  constructed  of  wood,  the  loss  was 
very  groat.  In  the  olden  time  the  main  dependenco,  in 
such  emergencies,  was  upon  the  long  handled  hooks  and 
the  ladders,  which  bad  been  in  use  about  twenty-five 
years,  and  with  which  every  householder  was  obliged  to 
be  provided,  and  also  upon  the  large  swabs  which  were 
attached  to  polos  twelve  feet  long,  with  which  water  was 
splashed  upon  the  burning  walls  and  roofs.  As  it 
happened,  about  eighty  dwellings  and  seventy  shops 
and  warehouses,  together  with  several  vessels,  were 
consumed  by  the  fire.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  conduit 
in  the  neighboring  square,  and  the  dock  also  near  by 
(which  during  part  of  the  time  was  dry,  being  dependent 
upon  the  tides  for  a  supply  of  water),  the  destruction 
of  property  must  have  been  much  greater;  for  the 
nearest  public  wells  wore  thou,  one  at  the  States  Arms 
Tavern  in  State  street,  then  known  as  Water  street  (for 
the  Water  street  of  the  present  day  was  the  Springate 
of  our  forefathers),  another  where  the  Town  Pump 
formerly  stood,  in  that  portion  of  Washington  street 
nearly  opposite  the  hat  store  of  Messrs.  Bent  &  Bush 
(then  known  as  the  High  street  leading  to  Boxbury, 
and  more  recently  as  Cornhill),  a  third  at  Mr.  Thomas 
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Venner's  pump  near  the  conduit  in  Union  street  (then 
the  way  leading  from  the  conduit  to  the  mill),  and 
sitaated  very  near  to  the  Town  Dock  (or  Bendall^s 
Cove,  as  it  was  formerly  called). 

At  the  lime  of  the  fire,  Mr.  Thomas  Stanbury  had  a 
wooden  building  standing  upon  the  comer  of  Draw- 
bridge street,  facing  the  conduit  square;  and  although 
two  of  its  sides  faced  upon  the  way  called  Fishraarket 
street  which  separated  it  from  the  dock,  it  was  doomed 
to  share  the  fate  of  those  in  its  immediate  yicinity,  and 
therefore  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  devouring  flames. 

In  consequence  of  the  severe  loss  to  the  town,  the 
General  Court  of  the  Colony  at  its  next  session, 
commencing  on  the  fifteenth  of  October  immediately 
succeeding  the  great  calamity,  passed  the  following 
act:  — 

This  Court,  hauing  a  sence  of  the  great  mines  in 

Boston  by  fire,  and  hazard  still  of  the  same,  by  reason 
of  the  joyning  and  neereness  of  their  buildings,  for 
prevention  of  damage  &  losse  thereby  for  futui'e,  doe 
order  &  enact,  that  henceforth  no  dwelling  house  in 
Boston  shallbe  errected  &  sett  vp  except  of  stone  or 
bricke,  &  couered  witli  slate  or  tyle,  on  penalty  of 
forfeiting  double  the  value  of  such  buildings,  vnless  by 
allowance  &  liberty  obteyned  otheruise  from  the 
magistrates,  comissioners,  &  selectmen  of  Boston  or 
major  parte  of  ihom.  And,  iurthcr,  the  selectmen  of 
Boston  are  hereby  impowred  to  heare  and  determine 
all  controuersies  about  propertjes  and  rights  of  any 
person  to  build  on  the  land  wherein  now  lately  the 
housing  haue  been  burnt  doune,  allowing  liberty  of 
appeale  for  any  person  grieved  to  the  County  Court ."^ 
Of  course  Mr.  Staubuiy  iu  rebuilding  had  to  follow 
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the  order  of  the  General  Court  as  nearly  as  he  could; 
yet  at  the  same  time  he  was  bound,  in  duty  to  hunself, 
to  erect  a  bnilding  with  as  square  rooms  as  possible  on 

his  irregularly  shaped  lot,  and  as  large  also  as  his 
indulgent  townsmen  would  allow  him  to  do.  This  he 
conld  not  do  with  stones  nor  with  brick,  as  he  wished  to 
adopt  the  then  new  and  fashionable  style  of  bnil^^ 
with  jetties,  or,  in  other  words,  with  projecting  stories, 
lie  therefore  resolved  to  erect  a  roughcast  building;  for 
this  would  not  only  answer  his  purpose,  but  likewise 
that  of  the  law.  The  lot  of  land  was  irregular  shaped, 
measuring  thirty-two  feet  northerly  on  Drawbridge 
sti'cet,  about  thirty-nine  and  a  half  feet  easterly  on  the 
contiguous  estate  formerly  belonging  to  the  widow  of 
Bowland  Storey,  about  sixteen  feet  southerly  on  the 
Fish  Market  facmg  the  Town  Dock,  and  about  forty 
feet  westerly  also  on  the  Fish  Market.  He  bnilt  the 
basement  story  strictly  upon  the  lines  of  his  boundaries; 
but,  as  will  be  seen  by  looking  at  the  many  views  of  the 
building  which  have  been  published,  he  projected  the 
second  story  over  the  basement  into  the  street,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  give  ample  and  well  formed  rooms  to  the 
main  part  of  the  building.  Indeed,  in  one  place  (in 
front)  he  made  the  projection  of  this  story  about  six 
feet,  although  he  confined  the  general  extent  of  the 
jetty  to  about  two  feet  only.  He  surmounted  the  whole 
with  a  story  of  gables,  which  also  projected  over  the 
story  beneath,  —  three  of  the  gables  appertaining  to  the 
mun  building  (two  fronting  ^orth  street,  and  one  the 
square),  and  two  belonging  to  the  smaller  portion  of  the 
building,  one  gable  facing  west,  and  the  other  Faneuil 
Hall  to  the  south.  At  all  the  cornerij  of  the  jetties  he 
left  square  pendills,  as  they  were  anciently  called,  being 
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parts  of  the  corner  timbers  of  the  building.  The 
different  stories  of  all  parts  of  the  building  were  not 

very  high  studded,  the  lowermost  being  about  eight  feet 
in  height,  in  order  to  prevent  the  infringement  of  a  town 
order,  passed  in  July,  16G3,  for  the  regulation  of  jetties 
and  pendills. 

The  old  warehouse,  as  it  stood  at  the  time  of  its 

demolition,  presented  very  nearly  the  appearance  which 
it  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have  exhibited  in  its 
early  days.  Its  firamework  was  of  a  very  bard  kind  of 
pak^  roughly  hewn,  and  had  never  been  remodelled  or 
altered  in  form,  except  by  the  construction  of  a  slanting 
roof  in  connection  with  the  most  southerly  gable.  A 
Hmall  addition,  only,  having  recently  been  made  on  the 
Market  square  side,  in  consequence  of  an  enlargement 
of  the  lot  by  a  small  piece  of  land  surrendered  to  the 
estate  by  the  city,  the  form  of  the  whole  structure 
externally  was  about  the  same  as  when  the  building  was 
erected  in  1680,  one  hundred  and  eighty  years  before. 
The  outside  of  the  building  was  covered  with  a  strong, 
and,  as  time  has  proved,  durable  cement,  in  which  was 
observable  coarse  gravel  and  broken  glass,  the  latter 
consisting  of  iragments  of  dark-colored  junk  bottles. 
At  the  upper  part  of  the  principal  gable  on  the  Dock 
square  front  the  date  of  the  time  of  erecting  the  build- 
ing, 1680,  was  distinctly  imjiressed  into  the  rough-cast 
cement  in  Arabic  figures,  together  with  various 
ornamental  devices.  The  building  was  originally 
constructed  so  as  to  admit  of  its  being  used  as  two 
tenements,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  actual  case  as 
far  as  can  be  ascertained.  Both  parts  fronted  uj^on  the 
public  square,  where  each  had  separate  entrances;  and 
each  had  a  smaller  door  respectively  on  the  side  next  to 
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their  contiguous  street.  Each  Kad,  also,  a  staircase  oi 
its  own,  but  the  chimney  was  in  common  for  both  parts 
of  the  building.  Internally  the  finish  of  the  building 
was  in  the  style  peculiar  to  the  time  of  its  erection.  All 
the  timbers  and  beams  projected  into  the  rooms,  and 
were  neatly  finished  with  mouldings,  and  the  walls  were 
plastered  upon  split  cedar  laths  secured  innnediately  to 
pine  casings.  Each  of  the  stories  of  the  main  part  was 
divided  into  two  rooms,  so  that  in  the  days  of  its  glory 
there  probably  were  three  rooms  on  each  story,  and  nuie 
in  the  whole  structure. 

The  title  to  this  estate  commences  with  the  set* 
tlement  of  the  town.  The  first  owner  appears  from  the 
records  to  have  been  Mr.  Henry  Symons,  who  was 
admitted  as  a  townsman  on  the  thirtieth  of  January, 
lGJr2-3;  and,  on  his  decease,  which  occurred  in  the 
following  September,  his  widow  Susannah,  about  the 
year  1644,  married  Isaac  Walker,  a  substantial  mer- 
chant, and  with  him  improved  the  estate  imtil  they 
conveyed  it  by  two  separate  deeds  to  their  daughter 
Susannah  (born  on  the  tliird  of  October,  164G).  The 
first  of  tliese  deeds,  dated  on  the  eighteenth  of  Septem- 
ber 1662,  conveyed  the  easterly  portion  of  the  estate, 
which  was  occupied  at  the  time  by  the  grantee  as  a  shop ; 
the  second  deed,  dated  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  March, 
lOGG,  just  as  .Susannah  was  about  to  marry  Mr.  Thomas 
Stanbnry,  a  respectable  shopkeeper,  conveyed  the  remain- 
ing  portion,  bounded  by  Conduit  street  on  the  north,  the 
Dock  on  the  south,  and  the  Highway  next  to  the  Doc  k's 
side  on  the  west,  on  which  were  tlien  two  shops.  These 
two  conveyances,  the  record  of  which  is  preserved  in  the 
fourth  and  fifth  volumes  of  Suffolk  Registry  of  Deeds, 
give  substantially  the  same  extent  of  bonnds  which  the 
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estate  has  at  the  present  day.   The  marriage  of  Thomas 

Stanbiiry  ami  Susannah  Walker  took  place  about  the 
year  1668,  and  on  the  twentj-sixth  of  October,  1672, 
their  second  child,  Abigail,  was  born.  This  daughter 
married  for  her  first  husband  Bichard  Franldin,  on 
the  twenfyHBeventh  of  September,  1697 ;  and  he  dying  on 
the  fourth  of  December,  1701,  she  married,  for  her  second 
husband,  William  Anti*am,  a  distiller,  who  subsequently 
remoyed  to  F^vidence.  On  the  third  of  January, 
1710-11,  Mr.  Stanbury,  who  had,  while  he  held  the 
estate,  erected  the  building  now  standing  on  it,  conveyed 
the  same  to  his  son-in-law  Antram,  by  a  quitclaim  deed, 
his  daughter  Abigail  having  died  on  the  twenty-eighth  of 
iNovember,  1708.  The  heirs  of  Antram,  two  sons  and 
two  daughters,  by  a  sunilar  title,  and  for  divers  gtK)d 
causes,"  deeded  the  same  to  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Benja- 
min Gushing  of  Providence,  hatter,  on  the  twentieth  of 
April,  1764.  After  the  decease  of  Mrs.  Gushing,  her 
husband  and  children,  Benjamin  Gushing,  and  Benjamin 
Gushing,  Jr.,  of  Providence,  K.  I.,  hatters,  and  Ann 
Kawson,  the  wife  of  Dr.  Eliot  Kawson,  of  Middletown, 
Gonn.,  made  conveyance  of  the  same  property  to  John 
Greenleaf  of  Boston,  a  noted  apothecary  in  his  time,  by 
deed  dated  on  the  fifteenth  of  September,  1766.  Mr. 
Greenleaf  died  in  August,  1778,  leaving  all  his  property 
to  his  wife,  Ann  (Wroe),  daughter  Elizabeth,  born  on 
the  fifteenth  of  I^ovember,  1765,  and  son  Thomas,  bom 
on  the  fifteenth  of  May,  1767.  The  estate  near  Dock 
square  fell  with  other  property  to  Elizabeth,  who,  on  the 
twenty-fifth  of  May,  1786,  married  her  cousin,  Daniel 
Greenleaf,  son  of  her  uncle  William.  Daniel  Greenleaf 
was  a  well-known  apothecary  at  the  commencement  of 
the  present  century,  and  was  bom  on  the  twenty-ninth 
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of  September,  1762.  At  his  decease,  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  March,  1853,  in  the  ninety-first  year  of  his  age, 
the  property  fell  to  his  cousin  Thomas,  who  had  also 
been  an  apothecary.  This  last-named  gentleman  died 
at  Ms  residence  in  Qmncy,  on  the  fifth  of  January,  1854^ 
at  the  great  age  of  eighty-six  years  and  seven  months, 
and  the  estate  fell  to  his  children,  the  present  pro- 
prietors of  the  old  building. 

As  far  as  can  be  ascertained  at  this  day,  the  varions 
parts  of  the  buildmg  were  occnpied  as  stores.  For 
some  years  after  1680,  the  year  of  building,  it  was 
occupied  by  Thomas  Stanbury  as  a  shop  and  ware- 
house; in  1708,  and  some  years  later,  it  served  William 
Antram  for  all  the  purposes  connected  with  hat  making; 
about  1731  it  appears  to  have  been  used  by  James  Pitt^ 
subsequently  the  owner  of  the  adjoining  estate ;  in  1778 
it  was  in  the  occupancy  of  Andrew  Codnor  and  Mr. 
Croswell;  m  17S4  of  Mr.  Bush;  and  m  1789  of  Samuel 
lUchards,  hardwareman,  and  Samuel  Wallis,  dealer  in 
"West  India  goods.  A  short  time  previous  to  1796,  Mr. 
Daniel  Greenleaf  took  possession  of  the  Ann  street 
part  for  the  sale  of  medicines,  and  continued  in  busi- 
ness in  it  until  he  sold  out  to  Mr.  James  T.  Loring, 
about  the  year  1800.  Mr.  Loring  soon  vacated  the 
premises,  and  took  the  Market  square  comer  of  the 
building,  and  was  followed  by  Jonathan  Phillips  in  the 
Ann  street  comer,  who  used  it  as  a  hardware  store  m 
1803.  In  1806,  and  for  many  subsequent  years,  the 
same  part  of  the  building  was  occupied  successively  by 
Mr.  Daniel  Pomeroy,  Messrs.  Pomeroy  and  Simpson, 
and  the  sons  of  Mr.  Simpson  (John  K.,  Daniel  P.,  and 
William  B.,  as  a  feather  store),^  hence  its  designation 
as  the   Old  Feather  Store."  Since  this  time  it  reverted 
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to  one  of  its  fomer  purposeSy  the  sale  of  hats,  and  was 
last  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Charles  J.  Loyejoy,  dealer 
in  clothing.  Aljout  the  same  time  that  !Mr.  l*omeroy 
became  tenant,  he  let  a  small  portion  of  his  part  of  the 
store  to  Mr.  William  Tileston,  formerly  one  of  the  Alder- 
men after  the  adoption  of  the  city  charter,  who  carried  <m 
the  indigo  trade  within  its  very  small  limits  for  about 
three  years. 

Mr.  James  T.  Loring,  with  whom  our  respected 
fellow-citizen,  Daniel  Henchman,  served  his  appr^itice- 
ship,  died  in  1805,  and  was  succeeded  in  his  store,  on 

the  market-place  corner,  in  the  same  business,  succes- 
sively by  Thomas  Weld  in  1805,  Pardon  Browuell  m 
1810,  William  Kidder,  who  left  in  the  fall  of  1817, 
Nathaniel  B.  Holden,  who  left  m  1827,  and  hy  Mr. 
Thomas  Hollis,  the  well-known  druggist  in  Uiiiou 
street,  who  had  possession  of  tlie  business  during  the 
absence  of  Mr.  Ilolden  from  the  fall  of  1821  to  the  fall 
of  182^  In  1827  Mr.  Samuel  Leeds  took  the  store  for 
the  ti*ansaction  of  the  shoe  business,  the  same  haying 
been  used  for  a  few  months  previous  by  a  clothing 
dealer;  and  after  doing  business  for  some  years,  be  took 
into  partnership  !Mr.  William  W.  Allen,  to  whom  he 
relinquished  business  about  the  year  1850*  When  the 
old  building  was  taken  down  in  July,  1860,  a  substantial 
brick  building,  live  stories  in  height,  was  erected  on  its 
site;  but,  notwithstandmg  the  neat  appearance  of  the 
new  edifice,  there  will  be  found  very  few  persons  who 
will  not  sincerely  regret  tiie  disappearance  of  the  old 
feather  store, '  whose  familar  appearance  was  always 
agreeable  to  their  sight,  and  was  considered  a  good 
tpye  of  the  warehouses  of  the  olden  time,  almost  the 
latest  relic  of  the  colonial  period. 
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THB  JUUBN  HOUSE  IN  ICILK  BTREKL 

The  Julien  House,  a  noted  Restaarant,  1794  to  1823  •  •  •  Book  of  PMsesslons, 
1643  •  •  •  Possessions  in  Milk  street,  1C43  •  •  •  Estate  of  Jolm  Spoor  •  •  •  Spoor's 
Mortgage  to  Nicholas  Willis,  1C48  •  •  •  The  Estate  In  the  possession  of  llcniry 

•  Bridgham,  lG5a  •••  Condition  of  the  Estate  when  acquired  by  Mr.  Bridg- 
ham  •  •  •  Deacon  Bridgham's  Death,  in  1C71,  and  the  Division  of  his  Estate 
tn  1680 The  lUlk-stnet  Estate  feXL  to  Dr.  John  Bridgbam,  of  Ipswich, 
who  died  In  1711  •  •  •  The  BeUte  given  to  Joseph  Bridgham,  and  by  him  sold 
Id  178S  to  FzsQCIs  Borland  •Death  of  Mr.  Borland,  In  17A3,  and  Division 
of  hia  Estate  In  1765***8ale  of  the  Estate  to  Thomas  Clement  tn  1787 • 
Estate  parcbascd  by  Mods.  Julien,  In  1794,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Restaarant  •  •  •  Death  of  Mons.  Julien  in  1805,  and  of  his  wife  Hannah  in 
1815  . .  •  Restaurant  kept  by  Frederic  Roulllard  till  1823  •  •  •  Old  House 
demolished  in  1824  ••Tcuuuis  of  the  Old  Uouse***  Description  of  the 
Jalicn  House  •  •  •  Mons.  Julien  and  bis  wife. 

Fronting  southerly  on  Milk  street,  and  situated  on  the 
westerly  side  of  Congress  street,  there  formerly  stood  an 
ancient  building  quite  noted  during  the  first  twenty-four 
years  of  the  present  century.  It  was  a  quaint-looking 
old  house,  and  was  universally  known  by  Bostonians,  in 
its  latter  years,  as  Julieu's  Kestaurant, —  deriving  the 
name  from  an  individual  very  much  distinguished  by  his 
accomplishment  in  his  humble,  but  useful,  calling  in 
life;  for  few  of  the  silver-haired  Boston  boys  of 
seventy  summers  will  l)e  willing  to  acknowledge  being 
ignorant  of  the  person  or  the  fame  of  Mons.  Jean 
Baptiste  Gilbert  Fayplat  dis  Julien,  the  very  worthy 
and  attentive  keeper  of  the  famous  restaurant  at  the 
angle  of  the  streets  opposite  the  MilkHBtreet  openings 
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into  Congress  and  Federal  streets,  where  the  creature 
comforts  were  so  liberally  dispensed. 

The  old  building  shared  the  fate  of  almost  all  of  the 

ancient  landmarks  of  Boston  soon  after  the  adoption  of 
the  city  charter,  and  was  taken  down  to  make  room  for 
modem  improvements,  in  July,  1S24 ;  and,  nnques- 
tionablj,  its  disappearance  was'  more  grieyons  to  the 
epicures  of  Boston,  than  that  of  an^  other  that  has 
been  demolished  during  the  last  century. 

In  the  olden  time,  great  inconvenience  having  arisen 
from  the  want  of  a  proper  record  of  the  grants  of  land ' 
that  had  been  made  by  the  town  authorities  throughout 
the  colony,  the  General  Court,  on  the  ninth  of  Septem- 
ber, 1639,  passed  an  order  "to  record  all  mens  houses  & 
lands,  being  certified  vnder  the  hands  of  the  men  of 
every  tbwne,  deputed  for  the  ordering  of  theire  affaires.'' 
In  consequence  of  this  important,  as  well  as  prudential, 
provision  of  the  early  legislatois,  an  inventory,  some- 
what imperfect,  was  taken  of  the  ownership  of  the  real 
estate  in  Boston.  A  considerable  portion  of  this  has 
been  carefully  preserved  with  the  town  records,  and 
the  volume  containing  the  valuable  minutes  has  been 
usually  designated  as  the  "  Book  of  Possessions," 
because  each  man's  real  estate  was  set  down  in  it  as 

''the  Possession  of  within  the  Limits  of  Boston." 

From  the  dates  given  in  this  interesting  volume,  it 
appears  that  the  facts  wei'e  collected  and  recorded  about 
the  year  lGi3;  yet  later  dates  of  transfers  are  entered 
upon  its  leaves.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  a 
second  volume,  which  is  supposed  to  have  contained 
records  of  the  earliest  conveyances  of  some  of  these 
possessions,  has  been  lost,  not  having  been  remembered 
as  among  the  old  records  by  any  person  conversant  with 
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fhe  town  archives.  A  simple  casual  reference  to  this 
second  volume  is  all  that  is  known  of  it,  tradition  even 
failing  in  pronouncing  its  former  enstence.  By  the  dis- 
appearance of  this  record,  the  connecting  link  of  title 
between  the  original  grant  and  the  present  possession 
has  been  lost. 

From  this  old  record  the  early  owners  of  the  estates 
in  Milk  street  are  eamly  ascertahied.  On  the  northerly 
side  of  the  street  commencing  at  the  High  street  to 
Boxburjr  (now  known  as  Washington  street),  and 
running  to  the  water  side  of  the  town,  were  the 
Possessions"  of  GU>yemor  John  "Winthrop,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Hibbens,  one  of  the  Assistants,  and  John  Spoor. 
These  extended  from  Milk  street  (then  known  as  the 
"Way  to  the  Fort,"  or  the  "Fort  street")  to  Spring 
Lane  (the  ancient  Springate)  and  the  creek"  that  ran 
through  the  present  Water  street^  easterly  to  Oliver^s 
Dock.  Two  other  small  estates,  those  of  Richard 
Sherman  and  Athcrton  Ilough,  wedged  into  that  of  Mi*. 
Hibbens  on  the  Milk  street  side.  On  the  southerly  side 
of  the  Fort  street^  and  fronting  towards  the  north,  were, 
in  course,  the  estates  of  the  following  persons:  Robert 
Reinolds,  cordwainer;  John  Stevenson,  shoemaker; 
Nathaniel  Bishop,  cm-rier;  Nicholas  Parker;  Elder 
James  Penn,  at  one  time  the  beadle;  John  Senrick, 
yeoman;  WilHam  Dinsdale;  Robert  Rice,  and  William 
Pell,  tallow-chandler.  The  last  of  these  was  by  the 
water's  edge,  bounding  easterly  upon  the  cove;  and 
crossed  over  noilherly  so  far  as  to  form  also  the  east- 
erly boundary  of  Mr.  Spoor's  large  lot. 

Of  .the  lots  on  the  northerly  mde  of  Milk  street, 
Governor  Wintlirop's  is  very  nearly  the  same  as  the 
"Old  South  Church's"  estate;  the  Governor's  house 
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having  stood  on  the  site  of  the  stores  comprised  in 
South  row,  while  the  meeting-house  covers  what  was 
anciently  known  as  the  "  Govemor^s  Green.**   The  Hib- 

bens'  lot  exteDtled  to  Devonshire  street  (formerly  known 
as  JolMe's  laue^  because  John  Jolliile^  Esq.,  an  ancient 
town  reoorder,  dwelt  upon  one  of  its  comers).  The 
Spoor  lot  included  the  site  of  Julien's  huilding,  and 
extended  to  the  water  as  aforesaid,  taldng  in,  of  course, 
the  square  now  bounded  by  Congress  street  and  Bath 
Street^  in  old  times  the  tan-yard  of  the  Bridghams  of 
three  generations,  and  subsequently  of  Joseph  Calef. 

On  the  fourteenth  of  October,  1648,  John  Spoor 
moitgaged  his  "Possession"  to  Mr.  Nicholas  Willis, 
of  Boston,  for  £6G,  and  the  estate  was  described  as  his 
dwelling-house  in  Boston,  together  with  one  acre  of 
land  thereto  belonging,  next  adjoining  unto  the  house 
of  Mr.  William  Hibbens.  The  mortgage  record  exhibits 
no  proof  that  the  instrument  was  ever  cancelled,  noi-  is 
there  any  evidence  of  any  conveyance  from  Spoor, 
either  by  deed  or  by  the  settlement  of  his  estate.  In  all 
probability  the  lot  fell,  on  account  of  non-ftilfilment  of 
the  terms  of  the  mortgage,  to  Mr.  Willis,  or  was  given 
to  Henry  Bridgliam  in  exchange  for  another  lot.  Mr. 
Willis  died  about  1650;  for  in  June  of  that  year  power 
of  administration  of  his  estate,  with  a  will  annexed,  was 
granted  to  Peter  Oliver,  Elder  James  Penn  and  James 
Johnson.  Mr.  Willis  was  a  nicreer,  and  was  admitted, 
together  with  his  wile  Ann,  to  the  fellowship  of  the 
First  Church  of  Boston,  in  J  uly,  1634*  What  became 
of  him  after  aequiniig  the  mortgage  of  Mr.  Spoor's 
land  is  not  Vnown;  but  it  is  very  evident  that  the 
estate  passed  to  Deacon  Henry  Bridgham,  soon  after 
he  obtained  it,  as  Mr.  Bridgham  was  in  possession  of  the 
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lot  in  1655y  when  poor  Anne  Hibbens  sold  her  late 
husband's  lot  (he  died  on  the  twentj-third  of  July, 
1654)  just  about  ten  months  before  she  was  inhumanly 
hung  for  pretended  witchcraft.  Mr.  Bridgham,  before 
he  obtained  possession  of  the  Spoor  lot,  had  a  house 
and  land  on  the  westerly  side  of  Washmgton  street^  a 
short  distance  south  of  School  street,  which  he  sold  on 
the  twelfth  of  January,  l(3i8-9,  part  to  Mr.  Spoor,  and 
the  remainder  to  liichard  Tappan;  and,  unless  he  had 
then  become  the  owner  of  his  Milk  street  acquisition,  he 
would  have  been  houseless,  and  at  the  mercy  of  others 
for  a  home.  On  the  twelfth  of  May,  1648,  Willis  sold 
his  ancient  possession  (not  the  Spoor  lot)  to  Christo- 
pher Clarke;  and  this  is  the  last  that  is  heard  of  him, 
except  a  mention  of  the  appointment  of  administrators 
for  the  settlement  of  his  estate,  which  there  is  no 
recorded  evidence  of  having  been  performed.  Perhaps 
this  evidence  may  have  been  lost  with  the  second  Book 
of  Possessions,  which  may  have  also  contained  the 
conTeyance  of  Spoor's  lot  to  Bridgham,  either  from  Mr. 
Spoor  or  the  mortgagee  Mr.  Willis.  This  loss  of  ancient 
records  is  very  grievous  to  antiquaries,  although  con- 
veyancers are  sometimes  satisfied  that  their  old  titles 
are  sufficiently  protected  by  the  law  of  limitation. 

When  Mr.  Bridgham  became  possessed  of  the  Milk- 
street  estate,  there  were  upon  it  the  buildings  probably 
erected  by  Mr.  Spoor.  These  were  suflicicnt  for  the 
purposes  of  the  good  deacon  and  his  wife  Elizabeth, 
and  his  six  sons  until  they  became  grown  up.  Then  the 
deacon  considered  it  prudent  to  set  his  house  in  readi- 
ness for  his  departure,  and  he  commenced  in  the  year 
1670  to  build  a  new  mansion-house  a  little  farther  down 
the  street,  and  nearer  to  his  tan-yard,  in  which  liis 
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which  was  bounded  easterly  by  a  narrow  lane,  in  his 
day  known  as  Tanners'  Lane,  but  since  called  Bath 
street,  on  account  of  the  bathing  establishment  which 
was  conducted  there  for  many  years.  Mr.  Bridgfaam's 
will,  executed  on  the  eighth  of  November,  and  proved 
on  the  thirteenth  of  the  succeeding  April,  exhibits  his 
prudence  and  foresight.  By  this  instrument  he  be- 
queaths to  each  of  his  six  sons  the  sum  of  one  himdred 
pounds,  and  devises  his  real  estate  to  his  wife,  to  be 
improved  by  her  during  her  life,  she  and  her  tern 
Jonathan  to  carry  on  tlic  tan-yard,  and  to  see  to  the 
education,  and  instruction  in  the  trade,  of  her  sons 
Joseph,  Benjamin,  Samuel  and  James.  The  oldest  son, 
John,  had  been  educated  at  Harvard  College,  and  was 
settled  as  a  physician  in  the  to^vn  of  Ipswich.  He 
further  provided  that  (in  his  own  language) ,  "  the  new 
house  that  I  have  raised  &  proceeding  in  the  building  of 
itt,  my  will  is  that  out  of  the  estate  it  be  finished,  made 
habitable,  at  the  discretion  of  my  wife  8c  overseers." 
lie  also  gives  his  wife  power  to  devise  the  estate,  if  she 
dies  his  widow;  and  allows  her  to  choose  which  of  the 
two  houses  to  live  in  and  improve,  if  she  sees  fit  to 
marry  again,  namely,  the  one  ^'I  now  live  8d  dye  in,'' 
and  the  new  house.  Mr.  Bridgham  died  on  the  twelfth 
of  March,  1670-1,  and  his  widow  Elizabetli  in  Septem- 
ber, 1G72;  and  on  the  twentieth  of  July,  1680,  their  real 
estate  was  divided  between  three  sons,  John,  Jonathan 
and  Joseph,  the  other  three  having  died.  To  Dr.  John 
Bridgham  was  allotted  the  portion  upon  which  the  new 
house  stood.  This  extended  so  far  east  as  to  include 
the  westerly  portion  of  the  present  Congress  street 
This  street  was  laid  out  and  opened  about  the  year 
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17639  under  tbe  name  of  Dalton's  lane;  and  the  por- 
tion of  the  present  Devonahire  street,  lying  hetween 
Milk  and  Water  streets,  was  very  early  laid  out  bj  John 
JoUifie,  at  one  lime  town  recorder. 

On  the  eighth  of  October,  1719,  Dr.  John  Bridge 
ham,  who  inherited  the  estate  on  the  comer  of  Congress 
street,  executed  a  deed  of  gift,  to  take  effect  at  his 
decease,  conveying  the  estate  to  his  nephew,  Joseph, 
the  son  of  his  brother  Joseph,  the  Elder  of  the  Fu-st 
Church,  whom  he  calls  student,"  probably  forgetting 
that  he  had  graduated  at  the  preceding  commencement 
at  Harvard  College.  Dr.  Bridgham  died  at  Ipswich  on 
the  second  of  May,  1721,  therefore  the  estate  fell  to 
Joseph,  who,  after  leaying  College,  became  an  apothe- 
cary, keeping  his  store  in  Boston.  On  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  February,  1734-5,  Mr.  Joseph  Bridgham  sold 
the  estate  to  Francis  Borland,  of  Boston,  merchant,  for 
the  sum  of  £1^D0.  At  the  time  of  its  conveyance  it 
measured  one  hundred  and  six  feet  southerly  on  Milk 
street;  seyentyHsiz  feet  easterly  on  the  estate  set  off  in 
IGSO  to  Mr.  Bridgham's  Uncle  Jonathan;  one  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  feet  northerly  on  the  land  set  oflf  to 
his  father,  the  Elder;  and  westerly  by  three  lines 
running  southerly  forty-three  feet,  then  easterly  eighteen 
feet,  and  lastly,  southerly  thirty-four  feet  to  Milk  street, 
the  estates  of  the  widow  Bridge  and  Joseph  Russell, 
lying  west  thereof.  To  this  Mr.  Borland  added  a  small 
strip,  measuring  ninety-five  by  eight  and  a  half  feet,  ou 
the  north  side  of  the  estate,  by  purchase  of  James 
Dalton,  on  the  tlurteenth  of  August,  1763.  This 
addition  reached  the  whole  length  of  the  lot,  which  had 
been  abridged  by  the  laying  out  of  the  new  street  from 
its  east  side  a  short  time  previous. 
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Francis  Borland  died  on  the  sixteenth  of  September, 
1763,  at  his  house  in  Boston,  in  the  sevenly-seoond  year 

of  his  age,  having  been  born  in  Boston,  on  the  twenty- 
eighth  of  December,  1(391.  lie  was  a  noted  merchant 
of  Boston,  and  married,  on  the  twentj-second  of 
September,  1726,  Jane,  daughter  of  Hon.  Timothy 
Lindall,  formerly  of  Boston,  but  at  that  time  of  Salem. 
Mr.  Borland  inherited  a  large  landed  estate  from  his 
father  John,  who  died  ou  the  thirtieth  of  March,  1727, 
aged  sixty-eight  years,  and  by  his  mother  Sarah,  a 
daughter  of  Andrew  Neal,  the  keeper  of  the  famoiu 
old  Star  Tavern  which  stood  at  the  corner  of  Hanover 
and  Union  streets  two  hundred  years  ago.  To  his 
patrimony  he  added  much  bj  purchase,  and  was  the 
owner  of  much  land  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  a 
considerable  tract  of  which  was  situated  at  the  corner  of 
Milk  street,  extending  southwardly  into  Congress  street. 
By  his  will,  dated  on  the  seventh  of  March,  1763, 
he  devised  the  estate  in  Milk  street,  at  the  comer  of 
Congress  street,  to  his  son,  Francis  LindaU  Borland, 
who  was  absent,  and  feared  to  be  dead,  and  gave  other 
property  to  his  wife  Phebe,  his  son  John,  and  the 
children  of  his  daughter  J ane  Winthrop,  deceased.  His 
daughter  Jane,  who  had  married  John  Still  Winthrop 
on  the  fourth  of  September,  1750,  had  died  on  the  fifth 
of  April,  1760,  leaving  a  family  of  young  children.  Oa 
the  death  of  Mr.  Borland's  widow,  as  well  as  of  his  son 
Francis  LindaU  Borland,  the  real  estate  lapsed,  and  fell 
to  John  and  the  Winthrop  children,  and  was  divided  in 
September,  1765,  among  the  heirs. 

These  heirs,  among  whom  were  the  mother  of  Hon. 
David  Sears  and  the  father  of  lion.  R.  C.  Winthrop,  by 
deeds  dated  on  the  fifteenth  of  May,  and  the  twenty-sixth 
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of  June^  1787,  for  £G00,  oonyeyed  the  Congress-etreet 
corner  to  Thomas  Qementy  of  Boston,  housewright ;  and 

Mr.  Clement,  in  turn,  for  £2,000  of  the  then  depreciated 
lawful  money  of  the  country,  sold  the  same  on  the 
twenty-first  of  July,  1794,  to  Jean  Baptiste  Gilbert 
Payplat  dia  JuUen,  of  Boston,  restorator.  The  mes- 
snage  and  land  conveyed  to  Hons.  Jnlien  was  the  same 
bought  by  Francis  Borland  of  Dr.  Joseph  Bridgham  in 
1734^  and  of  Captain  James  Dalton  in  1763,  with  the 
exception  of  the  strip  of  land,  about  thirty-two  feet 
wide,  taken  from  the  estate  for  laying  out  that  portion 
of  Congress  street,  formerly  called  Dalton's  lane. 

Mons.  Julien,  undoubtedly,  took  possession  of  his 
estate  at  the  time  of  his  purchase;  but  did  not  live  long 
afterwards,  for  he  died  on  the  thirtieth  of  June,  1805, 
leaving  his  property  to  his  widow  Hannah  and  to  his 
two  daughters  Charlotte  and  Harriet,  both  of  whom 
were  then  under  fourteen  years  of  age.  On  the  twen- 
tieth of  March,  1805,  dower  was  set  off  to  the  widow; 
and  on  the  fifteenth  of  December  following,  she  died, 
and  the  estate  passed  to  the  two  daughters,  who,  on  the 
twenty-eighth  of  June,  1823,  both  being  single  women 
and  residing  in  Charlestown,  conveyed  it  to  the  Com- 
mercial Insurance  Company  in  Boston,  for  the.  sum  of 
$12,160;  since  which  time  it  has  been  divided'into  two 
lots,  and  sold  again. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  Julien  estate  was 
ori^ally  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  John  Spoor,  a 
husbandman,  at  least  as  early  as  the  year  1643.  He 
may  have  had  it  earlier,  as  he,  and  his  wife  Elizabeth, 
were  admitted  to  the  fellowship  of  the  First  Church  in 
Boston,  on  the  foiuleenth  of  April,  1639.  This  Spoor 
(or  Spurre,  as  his  name  was  sometimes  spelled  )  was  an 
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unruly  fellow;  for  hj  the  records  of  fhe  chiirchy  neatly 
kept  in  the  handwriting  of  good  old  Elder  Thomas 

Leverett,  it  ajipears  tliat  "  John  Spurre,  for  his  insolent 
hearing  witness  against  Baptisme  and  singing  and  y* 
ohorch  covenant  as  noe  ordinances  of  Grod,  was  with  y* 
consent  of  y*  church  admonished  the  1.  4mo^  1651." 
This  admonition  was  of  little  avail,  as  on  the  thirteenth 
of  the  following  month,  July,  he  was  excommunicated. 
What  became  of  him  subsequent  to  this  church  disci- 
pline does  not  appear.  He  had  parted  with  his  land 
lying  between  the  old  Fort  street  and  the  Springate, 
and  it  was  then,  undoubtedly,  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Henry  Bridgham,  a  noted  tanner,  and  the  respectable 
deacon  of  the  church  irom  which  Mr.  Spoor  had  been  so 
summarily  ejected  for  being  as  free  in  his  religious 
opinions,  as  his  late  associates  had  been  in  theirs  a  few 
years  previous  in  England. 

Deacon  Henry  Bridgham,  when  be  was  admitted  to 
the  membership  of  the  church  in  Boston,  on  the  thirty- 
first  of  March,  1644,  upon  letters  ftom  Dorchester,  was  a 
single  man ;  and  he  was  a  tanner  by  t  rade,  as  were  in  subse- 
quent times  his  children  and  grandchildren.  He  dwelt  on 
the  estate,  and  carried  on  his  business  on  the  easterly  poiv 
lion  of  it,  as  did  afterwards  his  posterity,  and  after  them 
Mr.  Jos^h  Oalef.  Soon  after  his  settlement  in  Boston, 
he  married  his  wife  Elizabeth,  by  whom  he  had  a  large 
family  of  children,  six  sons  of  whom  grew  up,  although 
three  only  lived  to  inherit  their  father's  estate.  He  un- 
doubtedly built  the  Jnlien  house  in  the  year  1670,  and  hit 
widow  moved  into  it  the  next  year,  and  died  in  it  in  167^ 

The  Bridgham  heirs  undoubtedly  dwelt  in  the  house 
until  it  was  sold  out  of  the  family  to  Mr.  Francis 
Borland;  and  about  this  time  the  Calefs,  who  were  also 
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tanners^  took  the  house  and  the  tan-yard.  While  Mr. 
Joseph  Calef  was  the  tenant,  in  the  spring  of  the  year 
1760,  that  terrible  series  of  fires  occurred  in  the  town 
which  proved  so  destructive  to  property.  On  the  twen- 
tieth of  March  occurred  by  far  the  greatest  that  had 
taken  place  since  the  great  fire  of  1679.  This  began  in 
the  morning  in  a  dwelling-bouse  near  where  the  pi*e8ent 
bookstore  of  Crosby  &  Damrell  is,  in  Washington 
street,  and  destroyed  ahnost  all  the  houses  and  shops 
east  of  it  to  the  water-side.  By  a  singular  providence 
the  old  Julien  bouse,  with  a  few  others,  escaped  the 
conflagration.  Din  ing  this  occupancy  Congress  street 
was  laid  put  from  Milk  street  to  Water  street. 

Mr.  Thomas  Clement,  a  hou8ewright>  occupied  the 
old  house  a  few  years  before  he  purchased  it  in  1787  of 
the  Borland  heirs,  and  retained  possession  of  It  un^  he 
sold  it  to  Mons.  Julien  in  1794. 

liMien  Mons.  Julien  purchased  the  house  he  fitted  it 
up  for  the  purpose  of  a  restaurant;  and  as  such  it  was 
used  by  himself  until  bis  decease  in  1805,  when  the 
same  business  was  carried  on  in  it  by  his  widow  until 
December,  1815,  when  the  house  was  hired  by  Frederic 
Bouiliard  for  the  same  purpose.  This  last-named 
person  kept  the  restaurant  until  1823,  when,  it  having 
being  sold  to  the  insurance  company,  he  remoyed  to  the 
old  house  at  the  corner  of  Devonshire  street,  lately 
known  as  the  Stackpole  House,  on  account  of  its  having 
been  the  residence  of  William  Stackpole,  Esq.,  one  of 
the  noted  merchants  of  the  past  generation.  Previous 
to  removing  to  the  ancient  house,  which  he  made  so 
famous,  Mons.  Julien  had  kept  a  similar  establishment 
in  Congress  street,  near  Lindall  street,  and  opposite  the 
old  Quaker  meeting-house. 
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The  JnHen  house  was  taken  down  in  July,  1834,  and 

the  present  substantial  building  erected  on  its  site 
the  late  Dr.  Edward  II.  Robbins. 

The  old  Bridgham  (or  Julien)  house  was  framed 
and  huflt  of  wood,  pretty  mnehin  the  style  of  the 
buildings  erected  in  Boston  before  the  year  1700.  It 
was  two  stories  high  with  an  attic  story  of  gables.  The 
building  was  very  nearly  square  on  the  ground,  and  had 
a  square,  projecting  porch  as  high  as  the  main  structure. 
The  second  story  projected  with  a  jetty  over  the  first, 
as  did  the  attic  over  the  second.  An  entry  extended 
the  whole  length  of  the  building  from  the  Milk  street 
front  to  the  rear,  and  parlors  and  kitchens  were  on  both 
sides  of  it.  The  second  story  and  the  attic  contaiaed 
sleeping  apartments,  and  there  was  a  small  room  in  the 
projection  over  the  porch.  The  roof  was  a  compound  of 
gables,  six  in  number,  three  in  front,  one  at  each  side 
and  one  fadng  the  back-yard  in  the  rear;  the  roof  of  the 
last  having  a  double  slant,  very  much  like  that  of  houses 
of  half  a  century  later.  A  very  large,  irregular-shaped 
chimney  protruded  irom  the  centre  of  the  roof.  The 
whole  of  the  house  was  surrounded  with  green,  fenced  in. 

In  this  old  building  the  epicures  of  the  day  were 
sure  to  find  good  entertainment,  and  perhaps  no  estab- 
lishment in  the  country  ever  gained  such  a  famous 
reputation  for  excellent  cooking  and  good  cheer  as  did 
that  kept  continuouBly  in  the  old  Julien  House  by 
Mons.  Julien,  his  wife,  and  Mr.  IKouillanL 

Mr.  Julien  died,  after  a  short  illness,  on  the  thirtieth 
of  June,  1805.  The  inscription  on  his  gravestone  will 
be  found  on  page  241. 

The  fiict  that  Mrs.  Julien  carried  on  the  establish- 
ment ten  years  after  the  decease  of  her  husband,  has  led 
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many  to  think  that  Mr.  Julien  lived  much  later;  and  the 
old  sign  over  the  porch  door,  JULIET,  might  have 
continued  the  delusion  down  to  the  time  the  building, 
was  demolished.  The  famous  Julien  soup,  which  still 
finds  a  place  on  most  of  the  sumptuous  bills  of  fare,  is 
all  that  remains  to  keep  in  remembrance  this  worthy 
man.  The  following  tribute  to  his  memory  will  be 
read  with  satis&ction  by  those  who  remember  his  noted 
house  of  entertainment:  — • 

"Mons.  Julien's  Kcstorator,  which,  during  his  life 
time,  was  so  long  and  justly  celebrated  among  strangers 
and  inhabitants  of  the  first  distinction  and  taste,  as  well 
as  fbr  the  urbanity  of  its  respected  host,  as  for  the 
excellence  of  his  various  entertainment,  will  be  con- 
tinued open  as  a  house  of  elegant  resort,  imder  the  care 
and  du*ection  of  the  widow  of  its  late  proprietor,  and 
we  have  no  doubt  will  presenre  the  high  character  it  has 
acquired  for  many  years.  The  sudden  death  of  Mons. 
Julien  was  a  subject  of  much  regret  to  all  who  had 
known  him,  either  when  employed  in  the  discharge  of 
his  professional  labors,  or  who  had. witnessed  him  in  the 
more  interesting  scenes  of  domestic  and  social  life. 
"With  an  education,  and  an  intellect  which  would  have 
adorned  a  higher  sphere  in  society,  he  ])ei'formed  all  the 
relative  duties  of  his  place  with  meek  assiduity  and 
winning  politeness.  In  his  connection  with  man  and 
his  manners,  he  neyer  stooped  to  pride,  nor  aspired  to 
ostentation.  In  his  intercourse  with  his  fellow-men  he 
was  honest  to  hin  own  promises,  and  benevolent  to  the 
wants  of  others.  An  extensive  class  of  the  poor  of  this 
town  will  often,  in  their  orisons  to  that  being  'who  doeth 
the  ravens  feed,'  breathe  a  pious  blessing  on  the  memory 
of  the  charitable  Julien." 
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Mrs.  Julieii,  the  widow,  died  of  consumption  on 
Wednesday,  the  fifteenth  of  December,  1815,  a^;ed  sixty* 
three  years.  Her  decease  is  thns  noted  in  the  Boston 
Daily  Advertiser  of  December  20th: — "Died,  Mrs. 
Hannah  Julien,  relict  of  the  late  Mr.  Julion,  who  for 
many  years  was  celebrated  for  keeping  the  best  Eea- 
torant  in  Boston.  Her  remains  were  entombed  on 
Sunday  lasf 
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Deacon  Phillips*  Old  Stone  House,  erected  about  1650  •  •  •  Tbe  Old  Streets  at 
the  North  End  •  Devise  of  Eltslia  Goodnow  to  Boston,  In  1849  •  •  •  Decease 
of  Mr.  Goodnow  in  1851  •  •  Estate  claimed  in  1860  • .  •  Description  of  the  Old 
Stone  Hoaae  •  •  'The  Estate  originally  in  the  possession  of  John  MUom  •  •  • 
Sold  to  Deacon  John  Phillips  In  1648  •  •  •  Deoeaae  of  Mr.  FhlUl|M  In  1682  •  •  • 
Sstate  owned  aflerwaida  by  the  Moan^js,  Uorttnioraa  and  othen  ••  • 
Pudutied  by  Bdwacd  Ftoetor,  and  sold  to  WUHam  WUUans  in  1798,  then 
to  Thomas  Williams  In  1810,  then  to  Deacon  John  Sullivan  In  1816 
Neighbors  of  Deacon  Piiilllps  •  •  •  Alterations  of  the  Old  Building  -  •  •  Popu- 
lar Uamors  about  the  Stone  Boose  •••The  Baildlng  demolished  in  ^pril» 

Great  as  have  been  tlie  alterations  of  the  streets  of 
Boston  within  the  last  fifty  years,  there  has  been  com- 
paratively very  little  change  in  those  originally  liud  out 
at  the  Korth  End.   Some  of  these  have,  indeed,  been 

widened  and  straightened;  but  most  of  them  now  run 
in  the  same  directions  they  did  two  hundred  and  thirty 
years  ago.  When  Boston  was  first  laid  out  with  high- 
VTBja  and  byways,  a  marginal  street,  upon  the  water's 
side,  near  the  Great  Cove,  was  designated  as  "  the  Fore 
street";  anotlier,  running  nearly  parallel  to  it,  and 
beside  the  Mill  Cove,  was  called  the  Back  street;  and  a 
third,  lying  between  these,  had  three  names,  as  it  was 
intersected  at  right  angles  by  two  other  streets.  These 
byways  were  known  as  "the  Cross  Street,"  and  the 
"Black  Horse  Lane"  (now  Prince  Street);  and  the 
long  street,  anciently  designated  as  the  way  leading 
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from  the  Orange  Tree  to  the  Winnisimmet  Feny,  had 
afterwards  the  names  of  Hanover,  Middle  and  North 
streetSi  partially  owing  to  their  position.  These  ancient 
streets,  and  the  lanes  and  alleys  leading  from  them,  were 

lined  with  the  estates  of  the  first  settlers  of  the  town. 

On  Cross  street  there  formerly  stood  one  of  the 
ancient  landmarks,  that  was  permitted  to  remain  stand* 
ing  till  quite  recently.  The  following  account  of  the 
old  building  and  the  estate  upon  which  it  stood  was 
prepared  for  another  purpose,  and  is  now  reproduced 
for  preservation  and  for  more  general  publication. 

On  the  twelfth  day  of  Jaly,  1849,  Mr.  Elisha  Good- 
now,  a  benevolent  citizen  of  Boston,  executed  his  last 
will  and  testament,  and,  after  providing  for  his  family^ 
devised  and  bequeathed  ail  the  resty  residue  and  remain- 
der of  his  estate,  real  and  personal,  not  otherwise 
disposed  o^  to  the  city  of  Boston,  its  snccessors  and 
assigns,  to  be  held  in  fee-simple  forever,  directing,  in 
the  words  of  the  instrument,  that  it  should  "  be  sold  by 
the  said  city  and  converted  into  money,  and  that  the  net 
proceeds  be  held  and  kept  carefully  invested  by  it  until 
a  hospital  for  the  sick  shall  be  established  within  the 
present  limits  of  the  Eleventh  or  Twelfth  Wards  of  the 
city  of  Boston,  and  that  the  whole  principal  and  interest 
of  the  last  devise  of  said  residue,  and  of  the  funds  and 
properly  in  which  the  same  and  the  proceeds  thereof 
may  be  vested,  shall  then  be  applied  to  and  for  the 
benefit  of  such  hospital,  in  such  manner,  and  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  said  city,  its  government,  or 
officers,  shall  deem  most  judicious:  Provided,  however, 
that  one-half  the  said  fund  shall  be  applied  for  the 
establishment  and  perpetual  maintenance  of  free  beds  in 
such  hospital,  which  shall  always  be  at  the  disposal  and 
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under  the  control  of  the  government  and  officers  of  the 
said  hospital  for  the  tune  being.  And  by  such  hos- 
pital, I  [the  testator]  mean  an  institution  similar  to 

the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  suitably  endowed 
and  properly  managed,  and  not  such  public  hospital  as 
may  be  established  or  maintained  in  connection  with  the 
City  Almshouse  or  House  of  Correction,  or  other  muni- 
cipal establishment,  or  for  the  care  and  relief  of  paupers 
supported  by  the  city." 

The  testator,  Mr.  Goodnow,  died  on  the  eighteenth 
of  June,  1851,  aged  fiftyHseven  years  and. five  months, 
and  the  will  was  duly  proved  on  the  eleventh  of  August 
following,  and  from  that  time  the  fee  of  the  real  estate 
thus  devised  became  vested  in  the  city  of  Boston.  It 
was  not  imtil  May,  1860,  that  the  City  Council  took  any 
action  in  reference  to  the  matter;  and  it  then  appeared 
that  the  city  had  come  into  possession  of  a  valuable  piece 
of  real  estate,  situated  on  the  easterly  side  of  Cross 
Street,  between  Hanover  and  iNTorth  streets.  Upon  this 
estate  was  then  standing  the  oldest  building  remaining 
in  Boston,  for  it  was  certainly  more  than  two  hundred 
years  since  the  Old  Stone  House  in  Cross  street  waa 
erected.  The  city  authorities  having  recently  resolved 
npon  widenmg  Cross  street,  and  having,  on  Wednesday, 
the  thirtieth  of  March,  1864,  sold  the  materials  of  the 
building,  with  a  view  to  the  sale  of  the  land  on  the 
fourteenth  of  the  following  month,  it  will  not  be  amiss 
to  review  the  history  of  this  old  relic  of  past  ages,  and 
leave  on  record  a  description  of  its  appearance  before 
its  final  demolishment,  whidi  took  place  immediately 
afterwards. 

To  casual  observers  the  building  appeared  to  be 
constructed  of  wood.   This  was  not  so.    It  was  built 
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chiefly  of  stone,  the  common  rocks  found  in  the  native 
soil  of  the  peninsula  having  been  broken  into  yarionB 
shapes  and  sizes,  and  laid  into  place  in  the  rough  form 

left  by  the  maul  of  the  workman.  In  its  original  state, 
when  it  was  known  as  the  "  Stone  House  of  Deacon 
John  Phillips  in  the  Gross  street,"  it  was  low  in  struc- 
ture, a  portion  of  it  only  containing  two  stories.  The 
massive  chimneys,  with  their  spacious  fireplaces,  con- 
structed of  larcfo  coarse  bricks  and  stones,  of  uncommon 
size,  were,  as  far  as  practicable,  on  the  outside  of  the 
building,  and  portions  of  the  house  were  covered  with 
thick  slate  stones  at  the  top  of  each  of  the  stories.  At 
the  l^ack  part  of  the  stone  house  stood  a  wooden 
lean-to,  subsequently  erected  by  one  of  the  numerous 
tenants  of  the  old  mansion. 

This  old  estate  appears  origuially  to  have  belonged 
to  John  Milom,  a  cooper,  who  sold  it  to  Mr.  John 
Phillips,  biscuit  baker,  on  the  sixteenth  of  June,  1648, 
at  the  time  he  removed  hither  from  the  neighboring 
town,  Dorchester.  At  this  lime  the  estate  consisted  of 
a  '^dwelling  house  &  shop  &  garden  in  Boston,  bounded 
on  the  northeast  with  John  HiU,  the  lane  southwest, 
Tho.  Yow  northwest,  &  the  cove  southeast."  In 
February,  1G52,  Mr.  Phillips,  who  in  1650  had  become 
deacon  of  the  second  church  in  Boston,  purchased  other 
estate  of  Augustine  Clement,  the  same  having  belonged 
successively  to  John  Milom,  George  Dell,  Mark  Hands, 
John  Sweet,  and  John  Farnham;  and  thus  having  satis- 
factorily enlarged  his  domain,  dwelt  within  these  strong 
walls  until  he  was  called  to  his  final  earthly  home  on 
Copp's  Hill,  on  the  twenty-second  of  December,  1682, 
at  the  good  old  age  of  seventy-seven  years,  leaving"  his 
lands  and  other  worldly  estates  to  his  grandchildren, 
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matdng  reservations  for  the  maintenance  of  Sarah,  the 
wife  of  his  old  age,  and  for  his  only  daughter  Mary, 

the  wile  of  George  Mountjoj,  sometime  of  Boston,  but 
ehieflj  known  for  his  early  endeavors  at  Piscataqua. 
His  goodwife  Sarah,  who  survived  him,  and  whom  he 
married  in  1676,  very  shortly  after  the  decease  of 
Joanna,  the  wife  of  his  youth,  was  the  widow  Minor. 
In  a  marriage  contract,  dated  on  the  sixth  of  January, 
1675-6,  he  made  provision  that,  in  case  she  survived 
him,  she  should  have  the  south  [lart  of  his  stone  house, 
situated  in  Boston,  that  is  to  say,  the  low  room  in  which 
lie  now  liveth,  or  the  room  called  the  hall,  which  is  iu 
the  west  end  (which  of  them  the  said  Sarah  shall  make 
choice  of)  with  one-half  part  of  the  cellar  which  is 
under  the  south  part  of  the  said  house,  with  the  cham- 
ber and  garret  over  the  south  part  of  the  said  house, 
with  the  woodhoLise  in  the  yard  thereunto  belonging, 
with  one-third  part  of  the  garden,  thereunto  adjoining/' 
etc.,  with  liberty  of  the  wharf"  on  the  south  side  of 
the  estate,  running  down  to  the  cove. 

On  the  decease  of  Deacon  Phillips  the  estate  passed 
down  in  the  possession  of  the  Mountjojs,  the  Moiti- 
mores,  the  PuUings  and  others,  descendants  of  the 
deacon,  being  divided'  and  subdivided,  generation  after 
generation,  in  a  manner  which  has  caused  much  per- 
plexity to  modern  conveyancers,  until  it  came  to 
Edward  l*ioctor  and  others;  then,  in  the  year  1793, 
William  Williams  became  the  owner  of  the  portion  of 
the  estate  upon  which  the  old  house  stood,  who  sold  it 
to  Thomas  Williams  in  1810,  who  in  turn  sold  it  to 
Deacon  John  builivan  in  1816.  Since  this  time  the 
estate  has  been  conveyed  several  times,  and  its  history 
has  become  well  known. 
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The  old  stone  houae  estate  was  quite  small,  meas- 
uring in  1765  only  about  twentj-dght  and  a  half  feet 

by  thirty-one  feet;  scarcely  large  enough  for  the  honfle 
and  outhouses  that  stood  upon  it.  In  after  years,  it 
was  enlarged,  as  in  former  it  had  been  curtailed,  by 
divisions  amonjg  numerous  heirs. 

When  goodman  Phillips  resided  on  the  old  lot,  his 
neighbor,  towards  the  then  middle  street,  was  John 
Turell,  whose  estate  passed  down  to  his  son  Samuel, 
and  grandsons  John  and  William;  then  successiYely  to 
James,  William  and  Abraham  Godnor,  and  then,  in 
17d9,  to  Ebenezer  Wells.  The  neighbor  on  the  north- 
easterly side  was  George  Burrill;  and  his  estate 
passed  in  succession  to  George  and  Samuel  Burrill, 
Mrs.  Martha  Lewis  (afterwards  Goldthwaite),  John 
White,  and  others.  On  the'  southeasterly  or  North 
street  bide,  Mr.  Phillips  may  be  said  to  have  had  no 
neighbors,  because  his  estate  extended  across  the  street 
(formerly  Fish  street)  to  the  water;  but,  a  short  time 
before  his  decease,  he  sold  a  lot  on  Cross  street,  jnst 
southeast  of  the  stone  house,  to  Captain  Chnstopher 
Clarke,  which  has  been  owned  in  order  of  time  by 
Joseph  Townsend,  Thomas  Gross,  the  heirs  of  Gross, 
John  Eayerweather,  Henry  Stanbridge  and  others. 
Other  portions  of  the  Phillips  estate  on  North  street 
were  subsequently  owned  by  the  Pullings,  the  Thomp- 
sons, and  iu  later  times  by  Beeds,  Churchill,  Loring, 
Mailin,  Kast  and  Sanford. 

In  more  recent  times,  some  of  the  owners  of  the  old 
stone  house  added  to  the  height  of  the  building  by 
placing  upon  it  another  story,  constructed  cliiefly  of 
brick;  and  also  changed  the  appearance  of  the  exterior 
of  the  ancient  structure  by  covering  nearly  the  whole  of 
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it  with  boards,  clapboards  and  sbingles,  lengthening 
and  topping  off  the  chhnneys  to  make  them  conform  to 
the  modem  innovations. 

When  the  old  building  was  taken  down,  and  its 
massive  walls^  two  or  more  feet  thick,  were  removed,  the 
ancient  oven  and  its  immense  chimney,  in  which  the  good 
old  deacon  of  primeval  days  had  baked  his  nndoabt- 
edlv  delicious  corn-cakes  and  honest  weiprhted  biscuits, 
was  exposed  to  view.  These  stood  on  the  easterly  part 
of  the  house,  the  chimney,  as  before  mentioned,  on  the 
outside  of  the  building,  and  both  constructed  of  stone 
found  on  the  soil,  and  of  uncommonly  large  bricks,  all 
laid  ill  clay,  although  a  subsequent  tenant  had  pointed 
many  of  the  seams  with  shell  moitar,  unquestionably 
indigenous  to  the  neighboring  cove,  and  perhaps  cal- 
cined on  the  spot.  The  antique  tiles,  that  formerly 
decorated  the  comfortable  parlor  and  best  chamber  of 
goodwife  Phillips,  were  (many  of  them)  in  good  preser- 
vation, and  would  have  made  a  respectable  appeai^ance 
in  reception  rooms  of  a  more  modem  date.  These  were 
five  inches  square;  and  were  constracted  of  white 
enamel,  with  various  devices  in  the  natural  colors 
represented.  Two  of  these,  now  before  the  writer, 
display,  the  one  a  hunting  scene,  with  a  sportsman  and 
his  dog,  gun,  and  game;  and  the  second  a  rastio  love 
scene,  very  highly  colored  and  artistically  executed. 
The  tiles  of  the  present  day  appear  insignificant  in  ex- 
ecution, when  compared  with  these  charming  relics  of 
bygone  days. 

Popular  rumor  has  induced  many  credulous  persons 

to  believe  that  this  old  mansion  was  used  during  the 
early  days  of  the  town  as  a  fortress;  and  many  think  it 
may  have  been  once  employed  as  a  jul.   But  there  is 
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no  evidence  whatever  that  it  was  ever  put  to  either 
purpose.  Indeed,  on  the  contrary^  from  the  days  of 
Deacon  Phillips  down  to  the  present  time,  nearly  all  the 

tenants  are  known;  and,  moreover,  the  location  of  the 
jail,* in  its  various  positions,  is  also  well  known.  The 
building  was  never  needed  for  such  purposes,  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  belieye  the  nnauthenticated  sonnises 
which  would  lead  to  such  conclusions. 

All  of  the  original  estate  of  Deacon  Phillips,  lying 
upon  Cross  street  and  west  of  North  street,  having 
come  into  the  possession  of  the  city,  in  consequence  of 
the  bequest  of  Mr.  GkK>dnow  and  purchases  made  in 
1860,  at  the  time  of  widening  North  street,  the  city 
authorities  wisely  came  to  the  conclusion  to  sell  the 
same,  and  it  was  divided  into  seven  lots,  which  were 
sold  at  public  auction  on  Thursday,  the  fourteenth  of 
April,  1864.  All  that  remained  of  the  old  buildings, 
except  the  cellars,  disappeared  before  that  time. 
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The  Old  Book  Store  on  Washlni^ton  and  School  streets.  ••The  Centre  Quad- 
ranslc  of  the  old  Town,  1G43  •  •  •  The  ancient  Inhabitants  of  the  Lots  •  • .  The 
Old  Corner,  and  its  Surrounding's  •••  WiUiam  Hutchinson  Its  first  known 
owner  Id  1634  • .  'Removal  of  liutcbiu&ou  to  Hhode  Island  In  IH^,  and  sale 
of  the  lot  to  ndiAnl  Hatchliwoii  •  ••BoaadMlm  of  the  Lot  in  IMS  •  ••Betate 
owned  bj  John  Bvered  In  14K8»  and  by  Heniy  Shrimpton  in  IMl  •  •  •  School 
street  laid  onl  In  1940  •  •  •  Ooraer  Ettate  devised  by  Shrimpton  to  his  dangh- 
ter  Abigail  la  1666  •  •  •  S<rid  to  Thomas  Crease  Id  1707  •  •  •  Mrs.  Boame's  Honse 
destroyed  by  Are  In  1711  ..-The  present  Brick  House  bailt  by  Mr.  Crease 
in  1712  .  ■ .  The  Estate  sold  to  Peter  Luce  and  Nicholas  Davis  In  1727-  • . 
Sold  in  1755  to  the  Executors  of  Thomas  Palmer  .« -  Sold  to  Edward  Sohief 
and  wife  in  1784  • .  •  Estate  passed  to  Elizabeth  luchus,  and  conveyed  by  her 
hn  179$  to  Herman  Brimmer  •  •  •  Since  1795  owned  by  the  Brimmer  and  Inches 
ftail11e8*^*Tbs  old  tenants  and  their  ndghbors •••Modem  Tenants ••• 
'  Description  of  the  Bnlldtng. 

HiSTOBiOALLT  Considered,  there  is  no  part  of  the 

peniiisuhu:  portion  of  Boston  that  is  so  rich  with  anti- 
quarian associations  as  the  large  quadrangle  which  lias 
Ck>cirt  street  for  its  northerly  boundary^  Washington 
street  for  its  easterly,  School  street  for  its  sontherl j,  and 
Tremont  street  for  its  westerly.  In  the  olden  time,  the 
first-mentioned  of  these  streets  was  for  obvious  reasons 
called  Prison  Lane,  and  subsequently,  until  the  close 
of  the  Bevolutionary  War,  was  known  as  Queen  street, 
and  then  designated  as  Court  street,  on  account  of  the 
situation  of  the  old  Court  house,  which  formerly  fronted 
upon  it.  The  street  forming  the  easterly  boundary  was 
early  known  as  the  Market  street,"  and  sometimes  as 
the  highway  leading  to  Roxbnry,"  and  in  later  years 
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as  *^  Ck>nihUl'' ;  all  of  which  names  have  been  giTen  up 
to  adopt  that  of  the  father  of  the  coimtrj.  School 
street  was  early  known  as  ^  the  lane  leading  to  Centiy 
Hill,"  and  very  early  received  its  present  name,  on 
account  of  the  building  anciently  erected  and  used  as 
the  first  school-house.  The  street  on  the  west  of  the 
quadrangle  was  first  known  -as  the  highway  to  the 
Common,"  then  Common  street,  and  finally  Tremont 
street. 

This  quadrangle  was  divided  into  lots,  some  of 
which  were  retained  for  public  purposes,  and  the  others 
were  granted  to  the  first  settlers  for  house-lots  and 

gardens.  On  Tremont  street,  running  north,  were,  as 
early  as  1643,  the  burying  ground,  and  the  lots  of 
Henry  Messuiger  and  Bichard  Croychley,  the  latter 
being  at  the  comer  of  Court  street.  Following  in 
course  on  Court  street  were  the  estates  of  Mr.  Croych- 
ley, Richard  Tapping,  the  prison  and  its  yard  and 
garden,  and  John  Leverett  Turning  the  corner,  and 
procee^ng  southward,  were  the  estates  of  Mr.  Leverett 
on  the  comer,  then  of  Bichard  Parker,  thd^mee^g- 
honse  (on  its  second  site),  Talentine  Hill,  Robert 
Sedgwick,  and  Ricliard  Hutchinson.  On  School  street 
there  were  only  three  estates,  those  of  Mr.  Hutchin- 
son, and  Thomas  Scottow,  and  the  old  burying^place. 
Richard  Truesdale,  Thomas  Clarke  and  Bobert  Turner 
had  rear  estates  in  the  same  square  near  where  TV^illiams 
Court  now  is. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  present  writing  to  give  a  brief 
account  of  one  of  the  ancient  landmarks  that  now  stands 
upon  the  southeast  corner  of  this  great  quadrangle. 

There  are  very  few  persons,  who  have  dwelt  any 
considerable  time  in  Boston^  who  are  not  familiar  witii 
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the  appearance  of  the  old  corner  store  on  Washington 
and  School  streets,  for  many  years  past  occnpiod  as  a 
book-store,  and  so  well  known  as  the  head-quarlers  of 
the  principal  literary  spiiits  of  Boston  and  of  the 
Beighborin^  towns  and  cities.  Bnt  it  is  not  supposed 
that  all  who  frequent  the  store  arc  acquauited  with  the 
liistory  of  the  ancient  building  and  of  the  estate  upon 
which  it  stands,  nor  does  it  appear  reasonable  that 
those  who  are  accustomed  to  pass  by  this  ancient 
mansion  erer  stop  to  consider  and  realize  how  much  of 
the  old  history  of  Xew  England  has  been  enacted,  as 
well  as  published,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
interesting  spot  The  now  gay  Washington  street  was 
in  the  olden  time  simply  known  as  the  highway  to 
Roxbury,  and  upon  the  opposite  side  of  this  highway, 
over  and  against  the  site  of  the  old  corner  store,  dwelt 
the  notables  of  the  town,  —  the  governor,  the  elder  of 
the  church,  the  captain  of  the  artillery  company,  and 
the  most  needful  of  the  craftsmen  and  artificers  of  the 
humble  plantation;  and  at  a  short  distance  from  it  were 
the  meeting-house,  the  market-house,  the  town-house, 
the  school-house,  and  the  ever-flowing  spring  of  pure 
water. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  colony,  all  the  land  upon 
the  peninsula  of  Boston  became  the  property  of  the 
town,  and  subject  to  the  disposal  of  the  townsmen,  or 
of  the  selectmen  chosen  to  manage  the  town's  affairs 
when  so  directed  by  positive  vote.  The  town's-people 
may  have  reserved  portions  to  be  kept  open  forever  as 
common  land,  but  no  part  of  the  town  was  ever  given 
by  deed  or  will  to  the  inhabitants  with  any  condition  of 
possible  or  probable  reversionary  interest  as  has  been  by 
many  supposed.   The  comer  in  question,  or  rather  the 
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large  estate  upon  it,  extending  quite  to  the  present  Qty 
Hall  square  on  School  streety  and  a  considerable  dis- 
tance on  Washington  street,  northerly,  somehow  or 

other  became  durinp:  the  earliest  days  of  the  town  the 
possession  of  Mr.  William  Hutchinson,  the  husband  of 
the  famous  Ann,  and  subsequently  one  of  the  Assist- 
ants in  the  Bhode  Island  Plantation,  and  himself  the 
ancestor  of  a  long  line  of  distinguished  descendants 
who  held  the  most  important  positions  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts colony,  both  in  civil  and  military  life. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  could  not  have  had  the  grant  before 
September,  1634,  the  time  when  he,  with  his  wife  and 
chihlrcn,  arrived  in  Xcw  England j  nor  could  it  have 
been  made  to  him  much  later,  as  it  would  have  been 
noted  among  the  grants  recorded  in  the  town's  first 
book  of  records,  the  portion  of  which  in  preservation 
commenced  on  the  seventh  day  of  the  same  September 
(1634) ;  and  in  1G38,  about  four  years  after  coming  to 
Boston,  he  removed  to  Hhode  Island.  Soon  after  his 
banishment  from  the  Massachusetts  colony,  on  account 
of  the  peculiar  theolo^cal  views  of  his  remarkable  wife, 
the  following  record  was  entered  upon  the  town's  book, 
imder  date  of  the  twenty-ninth  of  July,  1639:  "Also 
there  is  leave  granted  to  o'  brother  Edward  Hutch- 
inson y*  younger  in  behalfe  of  his  father  'Will* 
Hutchinson,  to  sell  his  house  in  this  towne  to  M' 
l^ichard  Hutchinson  of  London,  lynniiig  draper."  "When 
this  estate  was  sold  to  Mr.  Uutciiiuson  in  1639,  it 
contained  about  one-half  of  an  acre,  and  was  bounded 
on  the  east  by  the  street  leading  to  Boxbury;  on  the 
south  by  the  lane  leading  to  the  common ;  on  the  west 
by  the  land  belonging  to  Mr.  Thomas  Scottow  (afler- 
wai'ds  purchased  by  the  town  on  the  thirty-first  of 
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March,  1645,  and  called  the  ^^School-hoase  estate,''  and 

now  the  "  City  Hall  square  ") ,  and  northerly  by  land  of 
Major-General  Robert  Sedgwick. 

Richard  Hutchmson,  who  in  the  mean  time  became  a 
famous  ironmonger  in  London,  and  so  wealthy  as  to  be 
able  to  lose,  in  1666,  by  the  great  fire  in  that  city,  the 
bum  of  sixty  thousand  pounds,  without  being  ruined, 
sold  the  property  on  the  eighth  of  March,  1057-8,  to 
Mr.  John  Evered  idieu  Webb,  a  merchant  of  Boston, 
for  the  small  consideration  of  seventy-five  pounds.  On 
the  twenty-fourth  of  May,  1661,  Mr.  Evered  conveyed  a 
portion  of  the  lot  —  measuring  fifty-nine  feet  upon  tho 
highway  to  Koxbury  (now  Washington  street),  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  upon  School-house  Lane  (now 
School  street),  which  lane  had  been  laid  out  as  a  public 
highway  on  the  tliirtieth  of  March,  1(310 — to  Mr.  Henry 
Shrimpton,  another  Boston  merchant,  for  forty  pounds; 
and  the  same  was  then  fenced  in  by  Mr.  Shrimpton  as  a 
garden,  and  a  garden-house  was  erected  upon  it.  Mr. 
Shrimpton  dying  in  July,  1666,  devised  the  estate  to  his 
daughter  Abigail,  with  three  hundred  pounds  to  build  a 
house  with.     The  daughter  married  Mr.  Zaciiariah 
Bourne,  and  they  dying,  the  property  passed  into  the 
possession  of  their  two  daughters,  who  resided  in 
Westminster,  England,  and  who,  on  the  third  of  April, 
1707,  conveyed  the  estate  to  Mr.  Thomas  Crease,  an 
apothecary,  together  with  its  buildings  and  edifices,  the 
same  probably  erected  by  Mrs.  Bourne  in  compliance 
with  the  provision  of  her  father's  will. 

On  the  third  of  October,  1711,  at  the  great  fire 
-which  destroyed  the  old  meeting-house  and  the  Town 
House,  these  buildings  were  burnt  to  the  ground,  and 
soon  afterwards  the  old  brick  building,  now  standing  at 
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the  comer,  was  erected  by  Mr.  Crease.  Mr.  Crease, 
on  the  first  of  July,  1727,  sold  the  estate  to  Mr.  Pe- 
ter Luce  and  Mr.  Nicholas  Davis,  for  twelve  hundred 

pounds,  and  these  purchasers  divided  the  land,  setting 
off  to  Mr.  Davis,  on  the  third  of  the  following  March,  a 
portion  measuring  twenty-eight  feet  on  Cornhill  (as  the 
street  was  then  called),  and  ninety-one  feet  on  School 
street,  together  with  the  "dwelling-houses  theroon 
(Standing."  Tlic  easterly  and  southerly  boundaries  of 
the  estate  have  remained  the  same  since  this  date,  and 
the  northerly  and  westerly  (which  were  more  eztensiTe 
than  their  opposites),  have  been  somewhat  mo^ed  by 
sales,  until  the  whole  lot  has  been  reduced  to  its 
present  dimensions. 

Mr.  Davis,  who  was  styled  a  merchant,  having  a  son 
Anthony,  who,  on  the  nineteenth  of  July,  1730,  was 
about  to  marry  Elizabeth  Adams  of  Dorchester,  the 
eldest  daughter  of  ^Ir.  A\  illiam  Adams  of  IJarbadocs, 
recently  deceased,  pledged  the  estate  in  U'ust  to  Mr. 
William  Barwick  for  the  benefit  of  Anthony  and  Eliz- 
abeth; and  Barwick,  on  the  sixth  of  September,  1751, 
gave  power  to  Francis  Brinlcy,  Esq.,  to  convey  the 
estate  to  Anthony  Davis,  the  beneficiary.  Two  years 
aftei*  tills,  on  the  thirtieth  of  Octobei*,  1753,  the  old  man 
J^icholas  Davis,  who  at  the  time  resided  with  his  son 
Antliony,  released  all  his  right  in  the  estate  to  him, 
and  the  trusteeship  was  annulled  on  the  sixteenth  of 
^November  of  the  same  year,  Anthony  and  his  wile, 
like  dutiful  children,  having  reeonveyed  on  the  thirty- 
first  of  October,  to  tbeir  father  Nicholas,  a  life  estate  in 
the  same. 

In  this  condition  the  old  corner  remained  until  the 
iiith  of  January,  175 J,  when  Anthony  and  his  wile  sold 
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the  estate  to  Messrs.  James  Bontineaii  and  l^athaniel 

I>ethiinc,  executors  of  the  will  of  Thomas  Pahner, — 
who  died  about  the  year  1751,  —  for  the  benefit  of 
Thomas  and  EUakim  Palmer,  two  minor  children  of  the 
testator.  By  this  purchase  the  estate  agun  became 
the  property  of  descendants  of  the  Hutchinson  family; 
for  Abigail,  the  wife  of  Thomas  Palmer,  the  elder,  was 
the  daughter  of  Richard  Hutchinson,  who  owned  the 
garden-lot  firom  16B9  to  1658,  and  grandmother  to  the 
two  young  Palmers  for  whose  benefit  it  was  bought  in 
Januaiy,  17.55.  The  oldest  Thomas  Pahner,  a  man  of 
considerable  importance  in  his  day,  married  Abigail 
Hutchinson,  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  January,  1696-7, 
and  died  in  October,  1740,  leaving  two  sons,  EliaMm 
and  Thomas,  and  a  daughter  Sarah,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Job 
Lewis;  of  these,  Eliakim,  born  22  March,  1707-8, 
graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1727,  and  died  in 
London,  17  May,  1749;  and  Thomas,  bom  2  December, 
1711,  married  Mary  Mackintosh  about  the  year  1740, 
and  died  before  January,  1752,  being  absent  in  England. 
Thomas  Palmer,  the  tliird  of  the  name,  born  in  Boston, 
on  the  seventh  of  August,  1743,  also  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  the  class  of  1761,  and  was  the 
owner  of  the  comer  store,  which,  on  the  eighteenth  of 
October,  1784,  he  sold  to  Mr.  Edward  Sohicr  and  his 
wife  Susanna  (Brimmer)  for  sixteen  hundred  pounds. 
"From  Sohier  it  passed  to  Elizabeth,  the  widow  of  Mr. 
Henderson  Inches,  and  from  her  on  the  first  of  January, 
1705,  to  Mr.  Herman  Brimmer.  Since  this  time  it  has 
remained  in  the  Brimmer  and  Inches  families.  The  last 
named  Thomas  Palmer  was  a  loyalist,  and  passed  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  at  Berkeley  square  in  London, 
where  he  died  on  the  eleventh  of  July,  1820. 
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The  present  building  mnst^  from  all  that  can  be 
learned,  have  been  erected  about  the  year  1712,  by  Mr. 

Thomas  Crease,  an  apothecary;  and,  in  all  probability, 
was  used  as  a  dwelling-house  with  a  small  shop  on  the 
Coruhill  side,  firom  a  very  early  period  after  it  was  built 
In  1789,  when  the  first  Boston  du*ectory  was  published 
by  John  Korman,  it  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Herman 
Brimmer,  merchant,  and  Mr.  Jolm  Jackson,  broker, 
and  was  then  known  as  No.  76  Cornhill,  JN^o.  1  of  the 
same  street  being  nearly  opposite.  Mr.  Brimmer's 
nearest  neighbor  on  the  same  side  of  the  street  was  Mr. 
John  Cunningham,  Jr.,  broker,  at  75;  and  the  next, 
running  north,  were  Mr.  Samuel  Hill,  engraver,  at  74:; 
Mr.  Bartholomew  Kneeland,  shopkeeper,  at  73;  Mr. 
Kathaniel  Balch,  the  noted  hatter,  at  72;  Mr.  Wiltiam 
Davis,  shopkeeper,  at  71;  and  Mr.  Oliver  Brewster,  also 
a  shopkccj)er,  at  70. 

Here  Herman  Brimmer,  a  bachelor,  dwelt  as  late  as 
the  year  1800  (he;  died  on  the  sixth  of  October,  1800, 
aged  sixty-one),  although  Messrs.  Samuel  M.  and  Mlnot 
Thayer  kept  a  shop  there  as  early  as  1796,  and  until 
181G.  After  this,  in  1817,  the  front  part  of  the  building 
was  used  as  an  apothecary  shop  by  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke, 
the  father  of  Bev.  James  Freeman  Clarke,— the  old 
comer  having  reverted  to  its  original  purpose.  "While 
^Ir.  Clarke  kept  store  in  the  front  room,  he  occupied  for 
a  part  of  the  time  the  whole  of  the  building  as  a  dwelling- 
house,  the  entrance  being  through  a  gateway  and  yard 
on  School  street,  the  fh>nt  door  being  in  a  portion  of 
the  house  that  run  back  from  the  main  building.  Li 
1824,  the  name  of  Cornhill  was  changed  to  "Washington 
street,  and  the  old  store  was  variously  numbered  until  it 
took  No.  135;  and  here  Mr.  Clarke  remained  keeping 
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shop  until  1828,  when  he  was  succeeded  hy  the  hooksel- 
lers  who  have  added  so  much  to  its  notoriety. 

After  Dr.  Clarke  left  the  premises  the  building"  was 
much  changed;  Messrs.  Carter  (liicbard  B.)  &  Hendee 
(Charles  J.)  used  the  front  room  as  a  book-store  in 
1828,  and  Mr.  Isaac  B.  Bntts  moved  his  printing-office 
from  "Wilson's  Lane  to  the  chambers  soon  afterwards. 
Carter  &  lien  dee  continued  in  the  store,  part  of  the 
time  with  Mr.  Edwin  Babcock  as  partner,  until  1833, 
when  they  removed  to  131  up  stairs,  and  were  succeeded 
by  Messrs.  Allen  (John)  &  Ticknor  (William  D.)  in 
1833  to  1837.  From  this  time  the  Old  Corner  Book- 
store was  in  the  occupancy  of  Mr.  "Wilham  D.  Ticknor, 
alone  until  1844,  and  subsequently  of  himself  and  part- 
ners, Messrs.  John  Beed,  Jr.,  and  James  T.  Fields, 
until  the  fall  of  1865,  when,  the  senior  partner  having 
died,  the  new  firm  of  Ticknor  (Howard  M.)  &  Fields 
(James  T.)  removed  to  a  new  store  purposely  fitted  up 
for  them  in  Tremont  street,  and  Messrs.  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Go.  took  possession  of  the  famous  premises,  removing 
from  their  old  place  of  business  on  tlie  opposite  side  of 
the  street.  Messrs.  Dutton  &  Co.  were  succeeded  in  the 
old  store  by  Messrs.  Alexander  Williams  &  Co.,  on  the 
first  of  September,  1869. 

The  original  building  was  constructed  of  brick,  and 
was  two  stories  in  height,  the  roof  having  a  double  pitch 
towards  Cornhill  (Washington  street)  and  backwards, 
with  two  attic  windows  on  the  easterly  side.  From  the 
main  building  projected  backwards  the  portion  of  the 
house  that  originally  served  the  residents  for  family 
purposes.  In  front  of  this  last-mentioned  part,  and 
extending  on  School  street  westerly  from  the  old 
building,  is  another  portion  of  somewhat  modem  con- 
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Btractiony  which  has  accommodated  within  its  walls 
many  tenants  of  very  various  occupations. 

Great  interest  has  been  expressed  in  regard  to  the 

preservation  of  this  old  specimen  of  the  first  recon- 
struction of  the  buildings  of  the  ancient  Cornhill,  after 
the  destmction  of  the  old  tenements  and  shops  in  1711; 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Old  Brimmer  Mansion  will 
be  allowed  to  remain,  for  many  years  to  come,  standing 
in  its  present  form,  with  its  quaint  appearance  and  the 
well-known  designation— ^<  The  Old  Comer  Book- 
store." 


CHAPTER  LYH. 


SHE  lEUANGULAB  WASBHOUSE. 

foliar  Sbapo  of  the  Pnilntola«««Tb6  Orest  Cove  tnd  Its Cre«1ai«>«Beii- 
dairs,  or  Town  Dock  •••Ortglnal  PonessloiiB  near  the  Orest  Cove 
BeUlngham'e  Marsh  •••Swing,  or  Taming  Bridge**>  Ruebnck  Passage  ••- 

Swingbrldge  street  •••  Conduit  street  •••  Tlie  site  of  the  Old  Triangular 
Warehouse...  Bounds  of  Bellinuliiim's  Mar.sh  in  ICIH  . .  -  The  Marsh  sold  to 
John  Shaw,  Joshua  Scottow,  and  Junies  Everlll  • .  •  Afterwards  the  Posses- 
Blon  of  Rlcliard  Wharton  •  •  •  Mr.  Wharton's  Wives  •  •  •  The  Original  Build- 
ings on  the  lot  destroyed  by  fire  \n  1G79  •••  Triangular  Warehouse  built 
•bont  1680,  by  Mr.  Wharton  •  •  •Description  of  the  building  •••  Decease  of 
Mr.  Whartmi  In  1990  •  •  *  Warriionse  sold  to  John  Boriand  In  1701  •  -  >  Ancient 
Description  of  the  Estate  •••Death  of  Mrs.  Wharton,  In  1712  •••The 
Borlands, owners  of  the  estate  ontil  1761  ■••Bdeased  to  Samnel  WaUls  In 
1784  . . .  Conveyed  to  Charles  Miller,  Jr.,  In  1793  •  • .  Sold  by  Miller  to  the 
City  in  1824  •  • .  Warehouse  takeu  down  lu  1824  •  •  •  Exact  Posltlou  of  the 
Site  uf  the  Old  Waretiouse  •  • .  Uses  of  the  Building  •  *  •  Incomct  Tnulitions 
about  thu  erection  of  tlie  buiidiug. 

In  the  early  days  of  Boston,  the  peninsular  part  of  the 
town  was  very  irregular  in  form,  its  four  sides  being 
indented  with  yarionsly  shaped  coves.    These  have 

been  frequently  alluded  to  in  these  chaptei's,  as  beinj^ 
among  the  distinguishing  features  of  the  place  in  the 
olden  lame.  The  cove  on  the  easterly  side,  generally 
known  as  the  Great  Ooye,  because  its  shore  made  a 
large  sw^eep  landward  from  the  Xorth  Battery  tu  the 
Sconce  (or  South  Battery),  was  much  the  most  impor- 
tant for  the  purposes  of  the  townsmen;  and  the  land 
upon  its  border  was,  therefore,  very  early  granted  to  the 
inhabitants  for  house-lots  and  giurdens,  that  were  also 
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iiflproved  for  wharves  and  docks  for  mantime  purposes. 
From  its  northerly  side  a  natural  creek  led  to  the  North 
Cove,  which,  soon  after  the  settlement,  was  converted 

into  a  mill-pond,  and  tlie  creek  -widened  and  walled  with 
stone,  and  its  name  changed  from  '^Mill  Creek"  to 
'^the  Canal."  From  its  southerly  side  another  creek 
extended  some  considerable  distance  into  tiie  land,  diyi« 
ding  at  Liberty  square,  and  sending  one  of  its  branches 
towards  Franklin  street,  and  another  to  the  foot  of 
Spring  lane.  At  Kilby  street,  near  llawes  street,  a 
bridge  was  early  erected  either  as  Oliver's  Bridge"  or 
as  ''the  bridge  over  Mackerill  Lane."  Between  the 
mouths  of  these  two  large  creeks  was  a  third,  which 
extended  as  far  inland  as  Dock  square,  and  became, 
soon  after  the  settlement  of  the  town,  the  principal  dock 
for  vessels.  This  was  known  at  first  as  BendalPs  Docl', 
and  subsequently  as  the  Town  Dock. 

The  chief  mercantile  business  of  the  town  was 
transacted  near  this  dock,  although  the  small  trading 
and  hucksters'  shops  were  generally  in  the  ''  highway," 
and  scattered  throughout  the  streets  pretty  generally. 
The  cove  lots  were  granted  to  the  principal  men  of  the 
town;  and  the  following  persons  had  their  meersteads 
bordering  upon  it,  in  the  following  order^  commencing 
at  the  north:  Thomas  Clarke,  Thomas  Joy,  Isaac  Colli- 
more,  Christopher  Stanley,  Bartholomew  Pasmore,  John 
Gallop,  Matthew  Chaflin,  Sampson  Shore,  John  Hill, 
John  Milom,  George  Foxcroft,  Edward  Bcndall,  Valen- 
tine Hill,  William  Davis,  Isaac  Grosse,  David  Sellick, 
James  Oliver,  and  Edward  Tyng. 

A  little  to  the  nortlnvcst  of  the  dock  was  a  large 
marsh  that  extended  as  far  as  Union  street.  A  part  of 
this  was  knovm  to  the  early  settlers  as  Bellingbam's 
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Marsh,  and  a  more  considerable  piece  was  the  "Common 

Marsh."  Just  west  of  the  cove  a  street  was  laid  out, — 
the  Merchants  row  of  the  present  day;  and  this  con- 
nected, by  a  bridge  over  the  dock  (the  old  swing  bridge 
anciently  called  the  turning  bridge),  with  a  narrow  lane, 
long  known  as  Swing  Bridge  street,  and  quite  famous 
in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century  as  the  "  Roe- 
buck Passage,"  which  led  to  Ann  street,  now  North 
street,  and  first  known  as  Conduit  street,  and  sometimes 
anciently  as  the  Fore  street 

Bounded  on  one  side  by  the  last-named  passage, 
there  used  to  stand  one  of  the  most  noted  of  the  ancient 
landmarks  of  Boston,  the  Triangpilar  Warehouse;  and 
it  is  the  pui'pose  of  this  chapter  to  give  a  short  descrip- 
tion of  the  renei-able  building,  as  in  former  days  it  was 
considered  one  of  the  greatest  architectural  curiosities 
of  the  town.  A  few  words  about  its  ancient  site  will 
not  be  iminteresting  in  connection  with  the  description 
of  the  queer  old  structure.  The  land  on  which  it  stood 
was,  as  early  as  town  grants  were  made,  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Richard  Bellingham,  the  noted  magistrate  of 
the  olden  time,  whose  marriage  with  Penelope  Pelham 
caused  so  much  trouble  to  the  wise  law-makers  of  ^ew 
England. 

Mr.  Bellingham's  Marsh  is  described  in  the  Book  of 
Possessions  as  a  "  piece  of  Marsh  bounded  with  John 
Hills  &  the  Highway  on  the  west,  the  Common  Marsh 
on  the  north,  John  Lowe  on  the  east,  Henry  Symons, 
John  Hills  &  the  cove  on  the  south."  A  portion  of  this 
came  into  the  possession  of  John  Shaw,  and  Mr.  Bel- 
lingham sold  the  remainder  in  equal  parts  to  Joshua 
Scottow  and  Christopher  Lawson  on  the  fourth  of  June, 
164d.  Mr.  Shaw  conveyed  his  portion  to  James  Everill 
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on  the  twenty-fifth  of  October,  1648;  and  Mr.  Even!! 
sold  it  to  Joshua  Scottow  on  the  thirtieth  of  May,  1650. 
The  lot  of  marsh  eonvejed  by  Mr.  Everill  to  Joshua 
Scottow  was  of  a  trianp^ular  shape;  and  upon  one  angle 
of  it  was  subsuqiu  iitly  erected  the  old  warehouse. 

In  course  of  conveyancing,  the  estate  in  question 
passed  into  the  possession  of  Bichard  Wharton,  a 
gentleman  of  considerable  importance  and  distinction  in 
the  last  half  of  tlie  seventeenth  century.  Mr.  AVhartou 
was  a  merc  hant,  and  at  one  time  was  owuer  of  many 
estates  in  Boston  and  a  large  tract  of  half  a  million  of 
acres  at  Fegypscot  Something  may  be  inferred  of  his 
social  position  from  the  fact  that  his  three  wives  were 
daughters  of  the  most  important  men  in  Xew  England. 
About  1659  he  married  Bethia,  the  daughter  of  William 
Tyng,  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  the  colony;  after 
her  decease  he  married,  in  1672,  Sarah,  daughter  of  Bev. 
John  liigginson,  of  Salem;  and  after  her  death,  which 
occurred  on  tlie  eighth  of  May,  1076,  he  married  for  his 
third,  Martha,  daughter  of  the  second  John  Wintbrop, 
the  GU>yemor  of  Connecticut  Colony. 

The  great  fire  of  1679  destroyed  the  old  buildings 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  dock,  and  among  others  the 
warehouse  belonging  to  Mr.  Wharton.  Consequently 
he  rebuilt  it,  about  the  year  1680,  of  bricks  with  slated 
roof,  according  to  the  new  requirements.  The  constmo- 
tion  of  the  building  was  somewhat  singular.  It  was 
built  in  a  triangular  form,  according  to  the  shape  of  the 
lot,  with  hexagonal  towers  at  the  angles  'surmounted 
with  pyramids,  topped  off  with  stone  balls,  one  of  which 
has  been  preserved  by  Samuel  Leeds,  Esq.,  of  South 
Boston.  The  roof  of  the  centre  part  of  the  bnildin? 
was  also  of  the  same  form,  and  Bimiiarly  topped  off  with 
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a  massive  wooden  ball.  The  whole  structure  was  two 
stories  in  height,  although  each  of  the  towers  had  three 
stories.    The  lower  story  was  constructed  with  arches, 

and  a  singularly  arched  cellar  was  below  the  builcUng. 
The.warehouse  was  surrounded  with  streets,  or  passage- 
ways, the  main  one  laid  out  very  early,  and  the  others 
In  the  years  1683  and  1685.  Water  was  supplied  to 
the  estate  from  the  old  conduit  situated  between  Elm 
and  Kortli  streets. 

The  attic  story  was  extremely  high  in  its  centre,  and 
was  very  roughly  left  by  the  builder.  In  the  olden  time 
it  was  used  almost  entirely  for  storage  purposes;  but  in 
later  years  the  tenants  made  it  subserve  more  active 
purposes,  employing  its  extensive  floor  as  a  sail  lofl. 
When  first  built,  this  part  of  the  old  warehouse  was 
reached  through  a  scuttle  by  a  ladder. 

Wharton  died  in  IGIX),  rcducud  in  circumstances;  and 
his  warehouse  was  sold  to  John  Borland  by  the  admin- 
istrator of  his  estate,  Ephraim  Savage,  Esq.,  by  a  deed 
of  conveyance,  dated  the  twentynseventh  of  March,  1701, 
under  a  license  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Judicature, 
granted  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  October,  1G97.  Tliis 
deed  describes  the  size  and  form  of  the  building  as  fol- 
lows: the  grantor  doth  fully,  freely,  clearly  and  abso- 
lutely give,  grant,  bargain,  sell,  alien,  enfeoff,  release,  con- 
vey and  confirm  unto  the  said  Julm  Borland,  and  to  his 
heu's  and  assignees  forever,  all  that  Triangular  Brick 
warehouse,  having  thi*ee  tmTcts  covered  with  slate  in  ye 
three  angles  or  extream  parts  thereof,  situate,  standing 
and  being  near  unto  the  mouth  or  entrance  of  the  Town 
Dock,  heretofore  called  Bendairs  Dock,  in  Boston 
aforesaid,  with  the  land,  cellars,  and  all  and  every  the 
rooms,  divisions  and  apartments  both  below  and  above. 
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within  the  walls  and  under  the  nuuu  roof  of  the  said 
buildings  and  under  the  slate  and  roofes,  which  said 
warehouse  was  part  and  parcel  of  the  estate  left  hj  the 

bolbre  named  Hichard  Wharton,  and  is  now  in  the 
tenui'e  and  occupation  of  the  said  John  Borland  and  of 
Grove  Hirst,  Ellis  Callenderi  and  John  Soames,  being 
bounded  on  the  Westerly  and  North  Easterly  sides  with 
highways,  measuring  on  the  said  "Westerly  side  forty- 
two  foot  or  thereabouts,  more  or  less,  and  on  the  said 
iNorth*ea8terly  side  forty-seven  foot  ten  inches  or  there- 
abouts more  or  less,  and  bounded  on  the  southerly  side 
with  the  wharf  before  the  said  warehouse,  and  measures 
on  that  side  forty  foot  or  thereabouts  more  or  less,  each 
angle  or  comer  of  said  warehouse  being  eight  foot  wide, 
together  also  with  the  said  wharf  lying  before  the  ware* 
house  aforesaid,  between  that  and  the  mouth  or  entrance 
into  the  said  town  dock,  and  all  rights,"  etc. 

The  above  deed  to  Mr.  Borland  reserved  to  Martha, 
the  widow  of  Mr.  Wharton,  her  right  of  dower  or  thirds 
in  the  estate.  She  died  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  Septem- 
ber, 1712,  and  Mr.  Borland's  title  to  the  estate  became 
perfect.  Mr.  Borland  was  an  Englishman,  who  came  to 
this  country  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
probably  from  Glasford  in  !North  Britain,  where  his 
brother  Frauds,  a  clergyman,  resided.  He  married 
Sarah,  the  daughter  of  Andrew  Neal,  a  noted  tavern- 
keeper  in  Boston,  and  died  on  the  thirtieth  of  March, 
1727,  aged  sixty-eight  years;  Sarah  his  widow,  born  on 
the  first  of  April,  1665,  died  in  Boston,  on  the  nineteenth 
of  November,  1727,  nearly  eight  months  after  her  hus- 
band. By  Mr.  Borland's  will  all  his  property  fell  to  his 
only  son  Francis,  who  married,at  Salem,  Jane,  ,the  daugh- 
ter of  John  Lindall,  sometime  of  Boston,  but  later  of 
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Salem,  on  the  twenty-second  of  Septemberi  1726.  Mr. 
Francis  Borland  died,  after  a  lingering  sickness,  on  the 

sixteenth  of  September,  1763;  and  the  warehouse  fell  to 
his  son  John,  who  was  born  on  the  fifth  of  September, 
1728,  and  married  Anna  Yassall  of  Charlestown  on  the 
twentieth  of  Fehruary,  1749.  Mr.  John  Borland  died, 
in  consequence  of  an  accident,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Kevohitionary  War,  and  the  triangular  warehouse^ 
became  vested  in  his  son  John  Lhidall  Borland,  who, 
heing  a  loyalist,  left  the  United  States,  and  became  a 
lientenant-colonel  in  .the  British  armj.  He  died  on  the 
Bixtcenth  of  Kovember,  1825,  having  by  deed,  dated  on 
the  first  of  September,  1784:,  released  all  his  title  in  the 
estate  to  Samuel  Wallis,  of  Boston.  Mr.  Wallis  sold 
the  warehouse  on  the  first  of  October,  17d3,  to  Charles 
Miller,  Jr.,  who,  then  a  resident  of  Kew  York,  sold  it 
on  the  twelfth  of  May,  1824,  to  the  city  of  Boston. 
About  this  time  the  old  building  was  taken  down  to 
make  room  for  the  improvements  near  Faneuil  Hall,  and 
for  the  erection  of  buildings  on  North  Market  street  ' 
The  exact  position  of  the  warehouse  was  at  the  present 
corner  of  Xorth  Market  street  and  Merchants  row,  the 
site  of  it  extending  some  distance  into  both  of  these 
streets. 

In  its  earlier  and  more  palmy  days  this  singularly 

constructed  building  was  used  for  mercantile  purposes 
only.  But  as  time  wore  on,  and  it  became  old  and  out 
of  repair,  it  was  put  to  various  purposes;  one  part  was 
used  for  an  iron  store,  another  for  a  junk  shop,  and  the 
attic  sometimes  for  a  store-room,  and  sometimes  for  a 
6ail-l(jft.  Xovel  writers  assign  to  it  other  j)ur])o.ses,  and 
Cooper,  in  Lionel  Lincoln,  describes  it  as  the  resi- 
dence of  one  of  his  characters. 
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Some  traditions  have  asserted  that  the  strange  build- 
ing was  erected  by  London  merchants;  in  this  they 

were  correct  only  so  I'ar,  that  it  was  erected  by  a 
Boston  merchant,  who  had  formerly  been  in  business  in 
England.  'Mr.  Wharton  owned  the  estate  when  the 
origins!  wooden  building  was  standing  upon  it  that  was 
destroyed  by  fire.  He  also  owned  it  when  it  had  upon 
it  the  waiehouse.  It  is  a  fair  inference,  that,  being  an 
enterprising  merchant^  he  built  his  own  warehouse.  Its 
peculiar  form  will  never  be  forgotten  by  those  who  were 
accustomed  to  visit  its  apartments  on  basiness.  In  the 
days  when  Boston  was  under  town  government. 

With  this  old  ediiice,  and  those  described  in  the 
preceding  chapters,  disappeared  from  sight  the  most 
remarkable  of  the  i)rivate  buildings  erected  in  Boston 
durini^  its  ih'st  seventy  years.  A  few  similar  relics  of 
the  olden  lime,  though  of  less  note,  remain,  but  hardly 
in  any  other  condition  than  that  of  andent  material, 
the  forms  and  all  the  peculiarities  of  their  original  con« 
stmction  having  been  sacrificed  by  the  demands  of 
progress.  Even  at  the  present  time  of  writing  (1870), 
the  improvements  of  streets  and  thoroughfares,  espe- 
cially of  Hanover,  Devonshire,  and  Eliot  streets,  and  the 
removal  of  the  whole  of  the  old  fort  hill,  have  made  vast 
devastation  with  the  old  dwelluiii-liouses  of  the  fathers. 
The  highways  have  been  widened,  straightened  arnd 
extended;  and  many  of  the  places  which  were  formerly 
so  familiar  to  Bostonians,  and  which  possessed  so  many 
pleasant  associations  of  the  past,  have  been  laid  bare  of 
their  buiklings,  which  have  necessarily  been  removed,  so 
that  these  sites  now  form  a  portion  of  the  principai  ave- 
nues of  the  city,  and  are  constantly  traversed  by  persons 
unconscious  of  the  important  and  interesting  events  of 
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the  past  which  have  heen  thereon  enacted.   The  taking 

down  of  the  old  triangular  warehouse  was  for  one  of 
the  first  of  the  great  improvemeats  of  Boston  after  the 
adoption  of  the  dtj  charter*  To  this  the  citizens  are 
indehted  for  the  Qnincy  Market  and  the  neighboring 
broad  streets  which  have  proved  to  be  so  advantageous 
to  their  business.  When  the  new  avenue,  which  is  now 
approaching  compleUon,  shaU  be  finished,  a  krge 
amount  of  territory  will  be  added  to  the  most  valnable 
part  of  the  city,  for  business  purposes,  and  the  laying 
out  and  constructing  of  Atlantic  Avenue  will  be  one  of 
the  most  noted  of  the  numerous  public  improvements  of 
the  city; 
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Abbott,  J.  a.,  asL 

AbcTx<i>ia>i«.  tribe  of  Indians  north  of  Cbftrlea 

ICiver,  IL 

Advnt,  Her.  Amos. 2T.S ;  Ellskh«th,  670;  John, 
49');  Samuel,  172.  220.  380.  381.  4o0.  412.  WAj 
"WTTllam,  fillL 

Adanm  •lrc«l,  115. 

Addln^ton,  Inaac,  li*i. 

Aliulun,  William,  Indian,  ill^ 

Alford,  John, 

Algvr,  Cyrun, 

Allen,  Hannah,  22iL'  Jamea,  22fl.gVt;  Jcrrmlah. 
513,  5'i7  ;  John,  679j  Mariba,  ill;  WUIlain 
WT.fiJST 

Allcrton,  laaac,  one  of  the  Iifay  Flower  PU 
irriraa,  affcnt  for  the  Plymouth  dolony,  435  5ft4 


Alierton,  I'uint,  a  promontory  in  Boatun  ilar- 

bur,  8, 
Almuu*«  Map,  fiiL 
Almon'a  lU'membrancer,  fi&. 
AlmnhouNv,  on  Gentry  atrcct.  211,  309.  310 :  on 

Barton'a  ruint,  107^310;  on  D««r  Island,  410. 
American  Allan,  tf4. 

Ami-Tlcna  continent,  discovery  of  by  Columbun, 
early  dUcovcrica  by  Norwe  nod  Icelandic 
navlvato''",  I :  their  explorations  of  the  coa^t 
south  to  Now  Jersey,  7;  their  probable  land- 
ing on  tho  coast  of  MaMtuchusi'tla,  8j  their 
alti-mpt  lit  coluiiizatlun  frustrated  by  Iiidians, 
9j  doubtful  nulhentlrlty  of  the  rept)rted  early 
discoveries  of  Amerirn,  loj  the  voynifc*  and 
discoveries  of  Juhn  and  Hebastian  Cabot,  11, 
thi'lr  vovttiju  to  Maryland  in  U***.  llj  dis- 
covery of  Tsew  York  harbor  in  1524  liy  John 
de  VcrazzanI,  llj  Popham  and  Ollbert's 
riilony  ut  Ha^ndahoc,  Maine,  13^  annoyance 
frum  Indians  and  abandonment  of  the  settle- 
nieni,  13j  success  of  French  colonist*  in 
Canud.n,  IX 

Ames,  Davtd,  018. 

Amory,  Kufu*  O..  343;  Thomas  C.  Jr.,  3fl!L 
Anabnptiat  Church,  iStL 
Anabupii'ts,  Sl^ 

Ancient  Uuililing,  style  of.  In  Doston.  ^88. 
Ancient  and  lionoruble  Artillery  Company,  161. 

Sf*:  Artillery  Company. 
Andross  Anne, 

Andro-s,  Mr  Edmund,  167, 234, 4W.  582.  531 :  his 
cl.iltn  as  ((oveniorof  New  Kii|{laiid  ;  hUubuae 
of  tho  peuple,  and  his  Bcizurc  and  cxpiilnion; 
his  wife,  l^ady  Anne,  buried  in  the  King's 
Cha|>cl  bury Ing-yround,  \Vi ;  resistance  to  his 
claim  on  Deer  Island,  4AU. 

Angel,  the.  In  Combill,  ^ 

Ann,  the  ship,  15. 

Ann  street.  11  :t,  111. 

Ann  street  Ward,  IM^ 

Annexation,  of  Kozbury  to  Boston,  34^  of  Dor- 
chester, 34;  of  Dorchester  Neck,  33^  of  Wash- 
ington XTTTage,  31- 

Annin  and  8mlth*a  map,  ttL. 

Annln,  William  B.,i!L 

Anniii's  small  nr.ap.  &!L 

Anuam,  William,  611. 


Apple  Island,  particulars  of  Its  history  and  also 

of  Its  owucra,  4.»ft.«.  titory  of  one  of  its  own- 
ers, Willium  Marith,  and  purchase  of  the  prop* 
orty  by  thu  city  of  Boston,  and  its  present 
uses,  ^'ft-tw 

Apprenticeships,  mad*  compulsory  In  1735,  In 
caacs  of  v.tgrant  and  deatUuto  children,  for 
educational  purposes,  13iL 

Apihorp,  Charles,  '.ao,  &3o,  570;  Charles  Ward, 
535:  Grizz*  11.  5;U. 

Aqueduct  —  Jamaica  Pond  Company's  —  origin, 
completion  and  abandonment  of  the  proJ«K:t 
ILtdl.  Conduit. 

Aquetlucts,  40rt,  412-414. 

Arbdla,  tho  lady.   .See  Johnson. 

Arbella,  vessel,  sailing  of  and  arrival  of  at 
Balein  with  Wlnilirup  and  the  charter,  £L 

Arboriculture  on  the  Common.  iK-caycd  trees 
remove<t  by  Mavor  J»sinh  Quincy.  senior,  and 
Mayor  .John  1*.  Uigelow,  and  elina  planted  on 
I'i«rk  street  and  Charlea  street  mulls,  and  on  the 
Common  paths,  o;tu-31 ;  care  paid  to  tho  tre«'s 
by  Mayors  Otia,  Lymun  and  olheri>,  2iil ;  the 
solitary  button- wood  tree,  3Jl ;  the  number  of 
tn^>es  on  tho-  Common  in  1860,  331 ;  the  famous 
Gingko  tree,  XU ;  classification,  naming,  nnd 
labeling  of  the  trees,  332:  siiggcatioiiM  for  the 
procurement  of  varietlea  of  tree*  suifd  to  the 
soil  nnd  climate,  332.   Sm  Malls  and  Paths. 

.Architectural  pecnliarltles  In  Boston  In  early 
times.  590.  fcfll. 

Arlington  street,  Inj'ing  oatof,2&&< 

Archer,  John  Rose,  itL 

Area  of  common,  318. 

Aristldes,  8tutue  of,  3S3.. 

Arkatreo  and  Merkus,  83^ 

Armstrong,  Bamuel  T.,  324^  877. 

Arnold,  Benedict.  IS. 

Arrlvet,  engraver,  lii. 

Anillcry  Company,  101,  ggg^  4M,  refused  the  use 
of  Boston  common  for  drill  during  lh«>  revo- 
lutionary war:  claim  of  tho  company  to  the 
ownership  of  Copp's  Illll;  cancetiatlon  of  the 
claim.  Ml. 

Artillery  Klection.  153. 

Artillery  Park.  31IL 

Artillery,  Mouth  End,  42.'». 

Aateaaora  and  tythlng  men,  1L3. 

Asylum  for  Indigent  Boya,  600. 

.\tnvna:(iin,  21L 

Alherton,  Mi^or  Oen.  Humphrey,  appointed 
colonial  otflcer;  his  tragical  death  and  monu- 
mental epitaph  In  the  old  burylng-sround  on 
Stoughlon  street,  DorcbeaU>r,  282^ 

Atkln<on  street,  LfiL 

Atkinson,  Thcodoie,  gl7  :  William,  540^  fill. 

Atkinson's  Pasture.  l20fa. 

Atlantic  Avenue,  laid  out  in  1898;  description  of 

tho  Improvement,  llu. 
Atlantic  Neptune,  101. 

Auatin,  Beiij-,  5.15;  Hannah.  535:  Jane,  &35  ; 
Jonathan  L.,  535:  Nathaniel,  426;  Thomaa, 

25fiL 

Avenues  near  the  chapel  burying-ground,  IStCu 
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BAb<K)ck,  Abraham,  317;  Edwin,  B78. 
Bucbv,  Barali,  OaX;  lOchard,  fKlL 
IJMk  Bay,  l-'l.  Vtl.  Via,  167^3811. 
Hack  Htrect,  li>0,  QfiO. 
Maker,  E«lmut>d  J.,  104;  John,  IflS^ 
liakcr  and  Tilden'a  map,  UO. 
Dakor'M  Corner,  l-'t-^- 
Uulch,  Nathaniel,  flT8. 

Itall,  Ca{>t.  Kobcrt,  the  third  krcper  of  the  Bea- 
con Llitlit.  -'Tl. 

Ball,  Thutnan,  hU  atatue  of  Waahlngton  on  tho 
I'ublic  Qardi'ii,  and  lu  dvdiratlun,  ii&L. 

Baldwin,  Looinmi,  4;^,  4i4j  Tbomaa, 

Ballad  by  Franklin,  iM. 

Ballard,  John,  a  note<l  recldent  In  olden  timet; 

hU  aharo  In  cnnatructluf  the  I'addock  (or 

Uranarv)  Mall.UIiL 
Balston,  Jonaihan,  {ILL 
Balalono,  Wm  ,  'J'.ij.  affl. 
Bung*,  Capt.,  itLL 
BannUtcr'a  Garden*,  93,  IflO. 
Bank*,  X(  Uionkl  1'.,  Sdl. 
BaptUt  moelioK  hon*<>a,  liKL 
Barracks,      ;  on  the  Common,  239. 
Burrcll,  Joacph,  the  Improver  of  the  Prviklin 

Street  tt  rrliory.  M2,  3!t3. 
Barrcll'*  Tolnt,  iXL"^ 
Barricado,  the.  118,  llfi. 

Barrier*  agalnat  the  encroachment  of  wnter  at 

ttouth  end.  lAl^ 
Barristers'  Hall, 
Barton,  Janica,  107. 
Barton'a  Tolnt,  IW.  107. 18*.  ilL 
Barton'*  I^>lK•  \VtXk,  lai. 

Barwick,  Anthony,  676j  Elizabeth,  «78j  Wil- 
liam, RTO. 

Baatable,  on  old  map  oa  the  lite  of  Balem,  10. 

Bat<-a,  John  D.,  atatue  presented  by  him  for  a 
fountain  in  the  Public  (iarden,  3&L. 

Balh  i>treet,  IM^ 

Batteries,  lllL 

IJalturymarch  street,  IHL 

Bay  or  Boston. 

Beach,  John,  ^ii^ 

Beacon.  iL  61.    Srf  Beacon  Hill. 

Beacon  Hill.  LUL  l^i^iii lu  U<ok-OTit. beacon 
and  guns,  U;  tta  ancient  name,  conspicuous 
appearance,  and  to|H)graphtcal  position,  170: 
itn  eastern  slope  the  fuahionablo  quarter  in  old 
times,  171 ;  erection  of  the  Uld  Hancock 
House,  111;  modern  changes  and  removal  of 
the  beacon  poles,  172;  origin,  description, 
purposes  of  the  beacon,  17:i:  monument  erect- 
ed on  the  site  of  the  l)eacon  |>ole,  and  the 
Inscription  thereon,  175-0;  the  monument  I 
taken  down  In  1H11,  and  the  tablets  set  up  in  ! 
the  Doric  Hull  in  the  Slate  Houmc,  HI;  *ite  of 
the  old  monument  defined,  178 :  lands  on  Bea- 
con Hill  sold  by  the  town,  and  modern  changes 
in  the  locality,  IT^^  lEL 

Beacon  Hill  Uonumenl  and  Its  Inscription,  17S-^ : 
removal  of  the  tablet*  to  the  HtJite  House,  111" 
reconstruction  of  the  monument  rontemplntea 
by  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument  Ansocl.itloii,  ITTj 
the  snot  on  which  the  Beacon  lilll  monument 
stood  eaxily  identified  at  the  prevent  day,  ITH. 

Beacon  LlghthouBc,  its  construction  on  the  Little 
BreWAter,  granted  by  the  town  of  Hull  for  that 
purpoKo.  ;  accidents  to  the  light,  and 

attack*  on  it  and  it*  Anal  destruction  in  1776. 
by  the  British,  fi7 j—'t  ;  erection  of  a  new  one 
lu  1743,  and  its  description,  and  also  that  of  Ita 
apparatus,  S"■^-t■ 
Beacon  Pole,  blown  down  In  1789.  ia>.  172.  LLL 
Beal,  Benj.,aS5;  Samuel,  112. 
Bean,  Aaron  H  ,  S'iS. 
Bearers  at  Funerals.  20^. 
ItcKt*.  wild.M^ 
Beanraln's  mnp,  101 . 
Roilgood,  Jeffery,  13&. 
Beer  Lane,  13£L 


Beebee,  J.  U.,  172. 
Beecher,  Tboe.,  411L 

Belcher,  Edward,  300;  Jonatbao,  fit.  528^  06: 

Joseph, 

Belknap,  Jeremy,  225,  ftliL 

Bell  .Alky,  Ua. 

Bell,  Edward,  201. 

Bellamie,  John,  ^ 

Belles  Isle  (Breed's  Island), 

Belllo,  map  pubiinher,  lul. 

Bellln,  Jac<]Ues  Nicholas,^ 

Bel  I  Ingham,  KIchard,  Oovemor,  225.  299.  flW; 
bis  burial  place  in  the  Old  Granary  Uroand. 
211 :  his  remains  found  afloat  In  the  UmtU 
vault,  214 ;  story  of  his  irregular  marriagv, 
214 ;  his  evasion  of  trial  and  sU>ppage  of  ttio 
prosecution,  21^ 

Belllngham's  Mnrsh,  a  portion  of  the  marsh 
land  extending  from  the  Town  Dock  to  I'nlon 
street,  082;  the  old  triangatar  wanshona* 
built  thereon.  ftSi. 

Bellomont,  Earl  of, 

Belmont  Square,  anfi  440. 

Bendall,  f:4lward.^.  082. 

Bendall's  Cove,  042. 

Bendall's  Dock,  name  glren  to  the  dock  that 

reached  up  to  Dock  Square,  682.  ffiU. 
Benham,  Gen.  IL  W.,  6iL 
Bennett,  J.,  04. 
Benaon,  Joseph,  SM. 
Bent,  Adam,  2o7.  4:!^ 
Bent  and  Bush,  OIL 
Bernard,  Governor  Prancla,  113. 
Berry,  Grace.  200. 

Bcthune,  George,  212,124;  Nathaniel.  6T7. 

Betterment  law,  its  principle  practically  applied 
in  1040,  in  laying  out  Long  Island  into  parceU 
for  plantations,  531. 

Bewick  0>mpai)v's  Mnp,  97. 

Biarne,  Blorne,  Biron,  ancient  navigator,  X. 

Bigelow,  Henry  J.,36ij  Jacob,  2Qfi;  J.  P.,  SO. 
33L  3^  5iL  -Mj.  40<>- 

Bivht  of  Leosnn  l;iv«Tn.  4fLL 

BUI,  .Iiune*,407j  Elizabeth,  &12i  Richard.  516: 
Samuel,  611.  612;  the  sole  owner  in  16*i  of 
Spectacle  I>iland,  by  the  purchase  itf  Indian  and 
other  clainiB,  {ill ;  his  family,  612;  Thomas, ilSL 

BInnev,  Amos, 421. 

BInl  Island  (p>hoal).  It*  position  between  Kasl 
Boston  and  Governor's  Island  in  the  harbor  — 
probably  once  a  place  for  execution, 

BIron,  bis  discovery  of  Newfouiidlan<l  and  the 
Gulf  of  8t.  Ijiwreneo  in  the  lllh  centarj-,  1. 

Bishop,  .Tohn,  2^;  Nathaniel,  651. 

Bishop's  Alley.  241. 

Bite  tavern,  the,  a  comiptinn  of  the  word 
Bight "  —  lu  original  name  being  "  the  Btgbt 
of  Leogan,"ia4. 
Black  Horse  I>atie,flfl3. 
BlMck  Jack,  negro  servant, ifiQ. 
Bl'.'ckstotie,  William,  24i2&. 
Black  Hlone  aquare,2S2. 
Blackstone  atreet,  lU,fiJfL 
Black stone'a  Neck. 1521 
lUiiekstone'a  Point,  2^ 
niiickatone's  Spring,  2Su 
Hl.nke,  James,  2!£L 
Blanlatne.  William.  400. 

Blaxlon.  William,  KWx  ^4^  S9L  503,  6)0;  the 
first  Englishman  resident  In  Boston. "24:  hi* 
sale  of  land  to  the  eariy  oolonUt.<«,  Ha ;  bit 
removal  to  Studv  Hill,  near  Providence,  lu 
16.14,  and  death  there  in  1675;  aale  of  all  his 
inter>>st  in  the  peninsula  of  Boston,  'JS&m  Sem 
Blackstone. 

Blaxton's  Cow*.  200. 

Blaxton's  Garden.  106,  128.181. 

Blaxton's  House,  210. 

Blaxton's  Point,  IM. 

Blaxton's  Hule,  2ai.  301. 

Blaxton's  Spring,  18L 
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Blind  Lane.  131.136,  380. 
Block  HuuM  at  Caatle  UUnd.  tBA. 
BloU'a  Lane,  ai^ 
Uluwcr*.  John,  595. 

Blue  Ball,  4uji  on  Union  itrect,  82ft,  flSS;  nnil- 
drncc  of  Junlah  Franklin,  and  iu  old  sign, 
fi';  dcKrriptlon  and  varioua  ownenthipa  of 
iho  eoiale,  flar-.^! ;  sale  of  the  esute  by  the 
Franklin  hcira,  and  lu  aubtequvnl  owoera, 

Blue  Hin«,  Ifia. 

Bluff  Head,  4aZ. 

Board  of  Ui  aUh,  US. 

Bogit  in  Boaton,  411. 

Holing  Ureen,  l2iL 

Bollaii,  France*.  ^fL 

Bond.  Oeorgo,  'Mi:  Nathan.  il3x 

Bonner.  C'apt.  .loHa,  60,  ftU,  407^  Ui^ 

BonncrV  Map,  12^ 

Bonne}'.  IVlhain. 3^i. 

Book  of  romtcBjilona, 

Boon.  Nlchola*.  380,  aaL. 

Borland,  FrancfaTl^T.  fiii.  tt^  ^hL  ; 

Fruncia  L..  e6«j  .John,  607,  MA, 686,  687:  JoHn 

Lindall.Mi:  I'hcbc.  fi^T^ 
Boaton,  Borough  of,  Jti,  2L 
BoAton  Ci'ractcry.  2iti. 

Boaton,  deacrintlon  of.  by  WllHam  Wood. 
by  Edward  Juhnaon,  42^  by  John  .)o»nelyn, 
4o;  by  a  French  Protestant  refugee,  40j  by 
^Tward  Ward.  53j  by  John  Duuion,  50^  by 
Daniel  Neal.ftO;  by  Jeremy  Dummer.  ft4j  by 
the  Abb^  liobln,  fil;  by  8t.  John  de~Creve 
Coeur,  U;  by  the  Marqula  dc  Chaatellux,  77 ; 
by  Brissot  do  Warville,  iia. 

Boaton  Free  Bridge,  iSiu 

BoMton  MasHucre.  the  victim*  of.  their  grave*  In 
the  Old  Uranary  burial-ground,  12h^ 

Boaton  Mill  Corporation.  LUL 

Boaton  Neck.   S*«  Neck. 

Boaton,  origin  of  name,  &Qj  purchnae  of, 

Boaton  Sconce,  balttrv  at  Great  Cove,  110:  Its  I 
onnatruction  and  objecta  deacribed  by  a  com- 
niitt«o  of  the  OcnernI  Court,  1 17. 

Boaton  flouth  Bridge.  42L. 

Boaton  8U)ti«,  ita  sltuaiion  In  Morahair*  Lane, 

BoucIht'*  Corner,  HQ. 

Boundartca   bviwcen   Boaton    and  Roxbary 

changed.  3JL 
Boun  e  Mtlntlah,  276;  Rev.  Sbearjaahob,  276; 

Zachariali.  fiTa. 
Boutchcr,  Mary, 
Boutiiu-iin.  Jumen,  >i77. 
Bouiwell,  Cieurge  8^  Sfll. 
BowJitch,  Azcl, 
Bowdoin,  .)umc«,  iVi,  22&. 
Bowdoln  square,  IMT 
Bowdoin'H  Corner,  i:>4. 
Bowen,  Abt-I,  • 
Bowen'a  Map,  iti^ 
Bowling  Ureen,  100,  lj$L  BUL 
BoyUton  atreet,  ezlenaioii  of  In  I8iS,  and  the 

■outhem  boundnrv  fixed,  3^ 
Boynlon,  Ueorgc  \\  .,  U'.'.B?. 
Brurkett,  Jamea,  MO;  Joahaa,  70 ;  Lemuel,  &46. 

Bradbury,  Thomaa,  117 

Brtidfonf.  Governor, 

Brudford'a  Corner,  13a,  liL 

Bradley,  Joacpli,  KKi. 

Br  uiaireel,  Gov.  Bimon,  295.  'J96,  fl2a. 

Braintree.  eatubllabment  of  the  town  In  lM0,lta 
boundii,  ii^ 

Brattle  Cloae. 

Brattle  I'aature,  fiS* 

Braille  Square,  m,  2a. 

Brntlle  Hquiire  Meetiiig-ITouac,  63^  2^ 

Brattlf,  Thomaa,  60^  »l3j  the  founder  of 
Brattle  Street  ChureHTand  treaaurer  of  Har- 
vard College;  hia  father  the  rleheat  Boaton 


merchant  of  hla  day;  bis  brother  William,  the 
pa«iorofthe  (irat  church  In  Cambildge.  192; 
Kllzabeth,         William,  132. 
Braxier'ii  BuiT^Ing  ^ 

Brcck,  Edward,  ti::ii ;  Joaeph,  402 ;  Robert,  SIT. 

Breed.  Ebenczer.  420 ;  .Tohn.  44ft. 

Breed  Family,  the  owners  of  Uog  Iiland,  and 

sale  of  Ihe  eatate,  44iL. 
BrecdV  Bridge.  448. 
Breitl'a  laland,  427.  iil. 
Brenton,  Witiiam.  lilfi. 

Brereton.  Sir  William,  his  claitni  to  the  owner* 

ahip  of  NiHldlc'a  lalatid,  444. 
Brcvoort,  J.  C.  42. 
Brewer  Fountain.  21  .S. 
Brewer.  Gardner.  172j  Nathaniel,  3Si. 
Brewster,  Oliver,  618  ;  William.  4iS&. 
Brewster,  the  Great,  description  of  the  Island 

and  ita  ownerahips,  b'Hi). 
Brewatera,  the  iaianda  in  Boston  harbor,  so 
named  after  the  family  of  William  Brcwaier, 
the  ruling  elder  of  the  Flrat  Church  of  New 
riymouth. 
Bridewell,  Oo^  21 1 .  300,  310. 
Bridge,  Cambridge,  JSiL 
Bridge,  Charles  Klver.  M,  107,138. 
Bri<ige,  Dover  Street,  ISL 
Bridge.  Foot.  ILL 
Bridge.  Houth  Boston,  121^ 
Bridge,  The  Great,  sa. 
Bridge  to  Htrpont'a  Farm,  420. 
Bridge,  'ITiomtte,  1»1.6j1. 
"ridgea,  SiJj  113,  laT^W"  Charles  Rlrer  Bridge ; 
Cambridge  or  Went  Boston  Bridve;  Griut 
Bridge  on  the  Brighton  ru»id,  8^  ;  Mill  Bridgu 
and  Draw  Bridge.  113:  Uaymarket  Bridge ; 
Market  Street  Bridge  ;  Traverse  e»treet  Bridge ; 
Cauacwny  Street  Bridge;  the  Swing  Bridge 
and  Oliver's  Dock  Bridge,  114 :  pn>po«al  vi 
IISS  to  build  Charlestown  and  C^mbridgu 
Bridges,  411;  incorporation  of  Charlts  Ul\er 
Bridge  Company,  nnraes  of  the  corponiiioii 
and  conditions  of  the  act,  411 ;  the  bridgo 
opened  to  public  travel,  and  attendiint  cere- 
monies, 41S_;  tliu  bridgo  becomes  public  prop- 
erty and  tr.ivel  over  it  free.  ±1U;  incorporation 
of  West  Boston  (or  Cambridge}  Bridge  Com* 
pany,  lis  powers,  pnvilcg.-s  and  obltgatlons, 
ilft-'A) ;  conatruction  and  opening,  in  1703,  or 
the  bridge,  420;  the  proprietor*  sell  out  their 
fra-ichit»es,  411 ;  the  bridge  made  free,  and 
public  rejoicings  in  consequence,  421 :  incor- 
poration of  Citnal  (or  Cnigle's)  bridge,  and 
building  and  opening  thereof,  with  ciiarler 
provisions.  421=2 ;  incorporation  of  the  South 
or  Dover  Street  Bridgecomp.%ny,  iisconatruc- 
tion.  cost  and  oi>«ning,  and  surrender  of  the 
charti*r  and  property  to  the  city  of  Boston. 
422:  petition  of  Boston  and  Roxbary  Mill 
Corporation  f>r  authority  to  construct  the 
Milldam  Bridge  and  Western  Avenue,  and 
coincident  proposals,  42:t;  the  act  granted,  lis 
terms,  and  the  maiiagera  appoinletl  Vt  carry 
them  out,  424 :  difflcullU-s  of  the  litbor  of  con- 
struction, the  material  employed,  and  the 
accomplishment  of  the  proji-cl,  AJi;  ceremo* 
nies  on  opening  the  bridge  in  1H26,  and  tolls 
removed  and  the  avenue  made  a  public  high- 
way, in  1868,  within  the  city  limlis,4:ri;  War- 
ren Bridge  company  incor|>nrated  In  1828,  ond 
the  bridge  built  and  opened  same  year,  426; 
its  control  assumed  by  the  8t.atc,  varioua 
changes  in  its  iniinageraenl.  and  llnitl  opening 
free  to  the  public,  4:^;  asaesamentof  expenses 
of  repairing  and  malntnlning  tlio  draws  on 
the  cities  of  Boston  and  Charleiitown.  421; 
incorporation  of  the  Chelsea  Free  Bridge  In 
l^'Vt.  itM  ronatruction  and  o|>eniiig,  rel>ulid!nif 
and  change  of  name  to  "  Chelsea  Bridge." 
421 ;  gift  of  land  for  a  free  highway  by  Dr. 
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Bcnlamln  Sbnrtloir,  427;  EMt  Botton  Pw 
lirldife  and  Cbelattt  Point  Hrldifi*.  MsvernJly 
built  by  incor|>orailons  and  purcba«ed  by 
the  city  of  Uo»U>n,  42'  :  the  Mount  Wn»httiK- 
ton  Averiuo  lirliitfv  «cru»s  Kort  Point  Ciiaiiiicl 
accppicd  in  ItWi  by  the  city  gim-rnmviit,  i:^ : 
tlie  lirimdway  liTitlgv  now  (I87U}  In  cour»v  of 
construction,  and  tlie  cost  of  Ita  erection,  i2ii ; 
notices  of  aandry  proposed  bridffes,  iJjt  ; 
Maldvn  Bridge  between  Cbarlestown  and 
Maiden  In  17H7,  and  opened  tho  aaniv  year, 
and  tho  tolU  taken  off  In  1  §60,  and  the  bridirc 
made  free,  4'2U :  otdcn  time  approaches  to 
BiMlon,  i'ia-.'M)  Sre  Boston  Free,  Boston 
t»outh.  Breed,  Broadway,  Carobrid|{o  Canal, 
Chnrleit  Ittvcr,  Chelsea,  Chelsea  Fnc,  Chelsra 
Point,  Oajflc's,  Dover  Street,  Draw,  Ka«l  Bos- 
ton, Eaaex,  Federal  Street  Foot,  Granite. 
Great,  Hancock  Free,  Mackerel.  Maiden.  Mav- 
erlc.  Mill,  Oliver,  PrUon  Point,  Itoxbury, 
Pouth  Boston,  Hwing,  Turning,  Warrun,  West 
Bolton, 
Bridge-ward.  130. 13L 

Britlkchiim.  Benl..  «^  EllzaVth,  C54:  ITenry, 
C  t'i,  <iM,  ftjS  :  hl»  pi>i»»OBKioiiM  on  Milk  street, 
(So  t-t :  builder  of  the  Jifllen  house,  ;  .lames, 
ftji  ;  John.  ft.'>4.  fluA  :  .lonalhan,  06oj  Joseph, 
got.  0^.  Qiil ;  Hamuel, 

BrivK*.  Blllliigs,  oSo,  403 ;  L.,  m. 

Brighton,  Sd. 

Brimmer.  Herman.  g77.  678;  Susanna,  «77- 
Brimmer  Mansion,  SL 
Brimmer's,  T.,  IIIL 
Briiilev,  Francis,  fiZfl. 
BrUeoe,  Win.,  aSKL 

Brissiit  de  Wnrrlllc,  J.  P.,  his  letter  from  Boston 

ill  I7H»,  dcscrjlfliiK  the  place,  Ii3-81>. 
British  Cumn  FIrea,  3|U. 

Briiixh   S'lldiers  buried  In  Central  Burying- 

ti round.  '2iSQ^ 
Broad  Channel,  a  sound  which  separates  the 

rocky  U  dgcn  In  the  mouth  of  Boston  Harbor 

from  r>eer  Island,  437. 
Broad  street.  1H> 

Broadway  Bridge  (now  under  eonstructton),  ita 

loeatlon  and  contract  price,  i2L 
Brumiield,  103;  Kdward,  owner  by  purchase,  in 

1742,  of  Bpectacle  Island,  blSu 
Bronifli  Id  Tomb,  lfl:L 
Brxoklliie,  Town  of,  83. 

Brorks,  Oov.  John,  3a& ;  Noah.  423;  Peter  C, 

a:.?.   

Brown,  Kll«ha,  hi*  opposition  in  17fl9,  to  the 
Britifh  Troops  in  Boxton,  and  succe»nful  pre- 
vention of  their  making  hl»  house  a  military 
barrack.  his  death  in  178.'>,  and  inscription 
on  his  gravestone  In  the  old  Granary  hnrving- 
ground.  2-Jl  ;  Htephen,  L!ij  William'.  a^LlilJix 

Browne,  Benj;.        Samuel.         William,  iSi 

Brownell,  Bishop,       ;  Pardon, 

BulTun,  Jonhun,  2ai ;  Itobert,  mi 

Bug  (<>r  rpil}  Mi^ht.  6lli. 

Buitbec,  Kamuel.  27S. 

Bnlldii  gs,  47,48,a3,  ft5  (a, 

BiiildingK,  ancient  style  of,  and  the  old  land- 
marks. &SS;  where  first  built.  58tf :  how  they 
w  ere  coiihtructol.  68'.'-'.'0;  introduction  of  im 
)ruvemeuis,  <iUUzd;  domestic  arrangvment«. 


Burglas,  William,  fil. 

BurgissV  map,  LiL 

Uurgoyne,  Geu.,  Hi- 

Burial  Customs,  26a^  V>h. 

BuriuUGround at  Nucl^.  142. 

Burlal'Ground  for  Houth  Boston,  2&L 

liuriiell,  Governor  Wililani,  VJ^  Hii. 

Burrell,  George,  6;>jljiiiL 

Burrlll.  Joseph.  421 :  8umnel,  fi&a. 

Burying-Gi-ituuds,  I'^.t-autt  See  Button  Ceme- 
tery, Cetlar  Grove,  (Jentral,  Chapel.  Charter 
Street,  Neck.  South  Bosttm,  Park  Strevi  Meet- 
ing House,  Boston  Highlands,  Christ  Churt  h 
Cemetery,  Church  Vaults,  Common,  Copp'a 
Hill,  Dorchester,  Dorchesier  Cemetery,  iKir- 
Chester  (Old).  I><»rche»ter  South,  Kaat  BiMton, 
Kast  Boston  Cemeteries,  Eliot.  Forrest  Ui'ls. 
Franklin,  Fr«c  South  Boston,  Granary,  Grave 
yard  at  Castle  Islaml,  Graveyard  at  Kain^ford 
Inland,  llawes.  Highlands,  Hull  Street  Ct^mc- 
tery,  Jewish,  KIuk's  Chapel,  Mount  Auburn, 
Xfouiil  Ho|>e,  New  Norih,  North,  Old  North, 
Uuaker,  Koman  Catholic  South  Boaton,  IV>r- 
clie«ter  ami  Bozbnry.  Iloxbury  Old  Cemetery, 
St.  Augustin,St.  Joseph's.  e>l.  Matthew's,  SU 
Paul's.  South  Boaton  CeiDeierles.  Sooth, 
boiiih  End  Tombs,  Trinity  Church,  UuIod 
Cemetery,  Warren. 

Bu<h,  William,  041. 

Iiutu>lph's  Pasture,  120. 

Button.  John,  10^  &2&^ 

Htiua,  I«aac  U.,  «7«. 

Buzzard's  Bay,  V,  11. 

Byl.  s,  Matthew,  -iS".  2a&. 

Bylen's  Corner, 

Byrne,  Kev.  Patrick,  2GQ. 


Bultliich,  Adino,  212;  Charlea.  176. 817. 823. 

:  his  services  in  the  improvement  of 
the  town  of  Boston,  383. 
Bull's  Whart,  la^  21i 
Bunker  Hill,  72,  75^  81,  JUL 
Bunker  Hill  BHttlF,  ML 
Bu'  ker  IIlll  Mnp.ii^ 
Bunker  Hill  Monument,  177. 
Buoys,  in  Boston  Harbor,  their  positiona,  iSHL 
Burden,  George.  H"! 

Burgess,  Col.  Elizeua,  appointed  provisional 
governor,  .Vflft. 


Cabot,  John,  10,  llj  Lewis,  lOj  Saodaa,  10; 

Sebastian,  10,  LL 
Cidd.ll,  Jerusha,  »»;  Peter,  308. 
CiDSHr,  Charles, 
Calef,  JoMjph.  fiVJ,  S&H^  £13. 
Calf  Islands,  Great  and  Little,  in  Boaton  Hor- 

lior,       and  fiTfi. 
CalliUi,  B.,  enKineer,  fiS. 
Cnllcndcr,  Ellis.  fiSlL 
Cambridge,  3i.  36^  SIL  SL  82,  W,  Iflft. 
Cambridge  Bridge,  83,  4iL 
Cambridge  Strett  ward, 

Camp  Hill,  East  Boston,  and  Its  forts  creeled  In 
163U  and  in  1770,  by  voluntary  service,  446. 

Omni,        m,  fiS2. 
Canal  Bridge.  lilL 

Cai>al  (or  Criigh  '»}  Bridge  Compaiy  Ineorpor:*- 
tcd  In  l)k*T ,  and  thebrldife  fiuisbeil  and  opened 
two  years  afterwards, 

Canary  iHlunds,  4. 

Caller,  Uev.  Dr..  61*. 

Canton  l'acketTrag<  dy,  narrative  of  the  blowing 

up  of  the  vessel  by  a  negro  cook,  ^ 
Cape  .\nn,  Ifi. 
Cape  tJod,  8,  14^  41.. 
Oapc  James,  14. 

CatHfU.  Barnard.  2S1  ;  Joan,  2&L 

(  'urieton.  OsgiHMl,  iiSL 

('arlelon's  Large  Map,  tH, 

i  'ar.eioii's  Miiji.  UL 

CaritalLi  Ann,  4.'»S :  Kalherine,  Itt. 

Carriages  at  Funerals,  'JH^ 

Carringlon,  T.,  24fl. 

Carrnth,  Nathan,  2513- 

Carte  du  Port  et  Havre  de  Bo*ton,  Ifil. 

Carter,  Hiehard.  300j  Richard  B.,  fiZfi. 

Carrj-.  John,  fll'i- 

Castle.61.  86.  118. 

Ciistle  Island,  fil;  its  position  in  the  harbor,  shape, 
extent,  surroundings  and  cession  to  the  United 
States  In  17W,  by  the  Commonwealth.  47J-4: 
the  I'land  fortified  in  l«31-.'i.  and  C:ipi.  Ed- 
ward Johnson's  description  of  tlie  works,  J"7 ; 
description  of  the  fort  oy  its  commander,  kc. 
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fifty  yoari  aftcrwarda,  the  fort  burned 

du«rti,  47'J-tH):  curiuuit  iici  of  I'rovldunce.iiil  ; 
Mbnndoiiincnt  of  tho  fort  and  remuvnl  of  the 
ordnance,  vUit  of  L:\  Tour,  icroal  conse- 
quent punic  and  renewal  of  the  forlitlcutiun, 
4 ;  extracU  from  th«  att  of  the  Ocncral 
Ci»urt  auihorlzliitf  the  new  fortidcatlon,  4'»5-«t ; 
garrison  rcKUlalions  and  duties.  4^7 ;  hUtnry 
of  the  fort  from  its  rt-storatinn  in  1C74  until 
1701,  when  it  wan  demolished,  4Si>-J'i. 

CiMile  William,  ^ 

Catholics,  fil. 

<  'attte.  value  of,  13. 

Causeway,  109^       V2L  IM. 

C'au«cway  street,  IjAi^  I  I 1,  114. 

*  '.iuscway  at  Neck,  m 

<,Vdar  Grove  Ceniercry,  232. 

Cemeteries,  mt=Jai. 

Ceinet«ry  under  Tark  Street  Mc<>tlng-nou»c. 
2il :  dUcuntlnued.lilL 

C^'nlral  (or  Common)  Uurylng-Uround,  iXtiCUl; 
itt  locution  in  174^  near  the  southeast  corner 
of  the  Common,  gW:  iu  dimenviuns  and 
bouUilarieji  and  flnal  oniabllshment  in  1754  n«  a 
buryin((-place,23ii;  no  p.irtof  the  public  com- 
mon in<-ludc-d  iti  the  ((round, 231 ;  npimintment 
ofihullritt  sexton.  i-'A;  Hrst  tomb  erected  in  1793 
by  John  Juot  Oeyer,  2Jlii;  alterations  and  the 
groun<l  planted  with  ornameniul  trees,  gtO : 
traditions  conceruinx  the  burial  of  soldiers, 
■trangcrK,  atnl  unpopular  ruligioniKts  in  (ho 
grounds,  2)J-I0;  the  oldest  Inscribed  ifrave- 
atone,  2i!) :  the  memonal  tablets  of  the  Wyers, 
Ilun.  Thomuit  Davl*.  Mrs.  Tyng,  and  Samuel 
Hpraguo,  'iio  ;  memorial  stone  and  epitaph  on 
U  Mis.  .Tutleii,  th<>  restaurant  keeper,  341 ; 
epitaph  in  verse,  2iL. 

Central  Hiiuare.aM. 

Central  Wtnirf,  m.  112. 

Centry  Hill,  ITOLL  11^  213.  300.  308.  302. 

Gentry  Hill  FIHd.  liL 

Centry  street,  Slil,  QLL 

Chaflln,  Matthew.  ftHi, 

<:hamtK-rlaln,  William. 22IL 

Chainliers,  John,  'Hi, 

< 'humiiliiin,  Hiiratiel,  LL 

tMiandler,  IVIeg  W.,  ifeia. 

Chin  IP"  Avenue.  404. 

Ch:»nKe-ward  IJO,  UL 

Channels, liL.  .SV^  Hroad,  Port  Point,  Fore  Point, 
Fiiur  Points,  lly|>ocrite.  Main  Ship  l'iis<tai{es. 

Chapel  Itiirying-Oniund,  the  oldest  in  Koston, 
Its  lo  -ailon,  IHJ;  the  tradition  concerning  the 
burial  of  I«aac  Johnson  there.  \M ;  the  tlrst 
rec<trded  burial  in  Boston,  ItU:  form  of  the 
Chapel  bnrylnij-ground  and  its  l»)undar1<-s. 

■  IM:  enirancfS  to  the  ground,  1S6;  tombs 
ond  their  locations,  IM;  enclosure  of  thi; 
ground  by  a  fi-nco  In  1642,  ISt) :  subsequent 
means  provided  for  Ita  enclosure,  Liil ;  the 
buryinir-itround  let  for  other  than  burial  pur- 
poses, m  ;  interesting  oASOi-iations  of  the  spot, 
IW;  description  of  the  memorials  of  those 
interred  there.  1H%:  the  origin  and  quiillly  of 
the  memorial  stones,  some  of  ihem  imported 
from  E  i{>l;niil,  ISH-'i ;  nrmorinl  and  oilirr  devi- 
ces, IHJ  ;  nionuinenls  of  prominent  eharneters 
In  New  England  hlntory,  the  I>aw«'s,  Wins- 
low,  I^vcrett,  Winthmps,  Ollxt-rs  Cotton, 
Hhcaf<>,  Hrattlc,  Hromfield,  Church.  Phillips, 
Piiddy,  Clap,  Havage,  and  other  tombs,  l'JO-t>- 

Chapel  Kock.  Uik. 

Characteristics  of  Boatonians,  S^. 

«'harlty,  the,  li. 

Charity  School  (orhospiul),  firat  eatabllshed 

i>>  1(12.  In  Boston.  IfiL 
Charles  Uiver  and  its  tribntarici,  ISti. 
Ch  irles  Kiver,  16,  25,  30,  :U,  36.  40,  «1,  72,  108. 

llfl.  m. 

Charles  River  Bridge.  37,  M.  19,  M,  138.  111. 
Charle*  Street,  laid  out,  121^  1S&,  311. 


Charlcstown.  17.  24.  25.  26.  27,  SL  32,  Sn.  37. 
4^  7-.<.  iL       ^  '-^  11*  ;  "et- 

tiedni "I«2J,  from  the  Salem  Colony,  and  by 
J  >bn  Winlbrop  and  asaociates  in  16.10;  pre- 
vious Bettlement  of  the  place  bv  Thomas 
Walford  and  others;  first  Oenoral  Court  of 
Assistants  licid  in  Charleatowo  ou  tbo  7th  of 
September  163»).  23. 

Charlestown  BrIdKe.  -117- 

Charlestown  Ferry,  Ti*,  1^  HI. 

Charlestown  Neck,  SO. 

Charlton,  21,  31. 

Charter,  First.  IL  IS- 

Charte  r,  .Second.  IS. 

Cliarter  Street  Burying-(< round,  201. 

Charter  Street  Ward.  m. 

Charters,  the  Colonial,  granted  by  Jamca  IT.  of 
England  In  1006,  for  the  establishment  of  the 
First  and  Sccon<l  Colonies  of  Virginia,  sever- 
olly  to  the  London  and  I'lymouth  Companies. 
ITj  the  MassBchusettj*  Bay  Charier  graoted 
by  Charles  I.,  IHj  the  i>riginal  of  the  latter  pre- 
Bvrved  in  the  Masaachusetta  archlvca,  lA. 

Chart  of  Boston  Bay,  lUl. 

Charts,  Hii. 

Charu  of  Boston  llarbor,  IQQ. 

Chastelinx,  Marquis  de,  his  account  of  Boston  in 
1782.  II ;  his  approach  to  the  town  deacribed, 
78 :  Winrdsimmet  and  Charlcst4>wn  ferries, 
"11;  his  description  of  the  women  of  the  towu 
or  Boston.  Til;  social  customs  of  the  people, 
I^;  their  aversion  to  the  KnglUh  language.  ILl; 
proposal  to  adopt  Hebrew  as  the  national 
totiguc.  8Q;  his  visit  to  Harvard  College,  »0j 
difil  -ulties  of  the  journey  from  Boston  thence, 
81 ;  brief  description  of  Cambridge,  8lj  the 
system  of  education  pursued  at  the  University 
complimenUMl,  82j  the  Tuesday  club,  82j 
t  >prii{raphlral  mistakes  of  the  Marquis,  ^ 

Chauncey,  Rev.  Dr..  86.  a6J. 

Clieckley,  Rev.  Samuel,  fil, 

Cbeeabrough,  Williato,  2:^0. 

Cheese, 

tMieever,  Abijnh,  421_ 

Chel»ea,  33^  133,  4.».  447i  the  town  boun- 
daries set  oTTln  1738-'.»;  incorporatod  as  a  city 
In  18i7;  its  subdivlsiotis,  SJ. 

Chelsea  Bri<lge.  429. 

Chel*ca  Free  Bridge,  42IL 

Chelsea  I'oint,  ML 

Chelsea  Point  Bridge,  i2Z',  built  by  a  corpo- 
ration, opened  in  1839,  and  pur^  liaseaod  laying 
out  by  the  city  as  a  Ughway,  427. 

Ch-lsea  Street  Brid|{<-,  427. 

Chesbrough,  £.  ti.,  386. 

Clieshire,  bi. 

Chester  I'ark,  Ml 

Chester  Square, 

<;hli  katabut,  India  i,  301,  iSL, 

Chilton,  Mary  189,  39U. 

(  hoate,  Samuel,  the  Greon  Island  henntt,576,S77. 

Chocolate  Mill,  113.  —  

Christ  Church,  245,  250,  532 

(•hri«t  Church  Cemetery,  24.5.  247. 

Christmas,  and  other  festivals,  fines  imposed  on 

snrh  as  eelebraied  them, 
Chrintoplier  iKlands,  449. 
Chnrks,  cognomen  given  to  Boston  boya,  12&. 
Church,  BeiiJ.,  4itl  4UiL 
Church  Orcen,  131,380. 
t-hurch  of  St.  Francisco, fL 
Church  Square,  :tHI. 

Church  Vault  (.'emcteries.  Interments  under 
Christ  Church  in  IVil,  and  subsequently,  'iiii; 
an  embalmed  body  found  in  one  of  the  tombs 
about  fifty  years  ago,  246;  epiuph  on  the 
monument  of  the  first  rector  of  Christ  Church, 
211;  .Mi^or  IMtcairne.  the  leader  of  the  BriiUh 
at  the  buttle  of  Concord,  an  I  who  wa«  nmr- 
tally  wounded  ul  Bunker  Hill,  temporarily 
interred  under  Christ  Church,  247. 
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ChurchM,  83, 8ft.  70,  SA. 

Cburchfi,  Sntuhurch  of  the  MaMachas^tta  Day 
organised  in  Charleaiuwn,  'Jit ;  );r«;au-r  part  of 
tbU  church  rcmovctl  tn  Uutitun.  in  ;  churche* 
(••labllahcti  at  Waiertown  and  Dorchcatcr,  J9j 
42;  fuurth  church  cmabllshcd  at  Boston,  ^ 

Cliy  HngtnccT'ii  annexatioD  map,  82. 

City  Knginevr'ii  map,  iKL 

City  Knicint'^'r'M  lu-w  map,  BSL 

City  Hall,  liiiL  3H4i  erection  of  and  dedica- 
tion,     :  old  building  taken  down  lii  1863,  ItifL 

City  llall  MriunrcOLL 

City  IIoHiiitnl,  mL. 

City  In^iitullon*,  i21L 

City  Wharf,  HI. 

Clap,  Col.  Ebcppzer.  251:  Ebenczer,  M9;  Capt. 
Itoicor,  311,  IM^  liiil,  4t>l ;  his  account  of  the 
voya^  of  the  Mary  and  John  fmm  Fiyroouth, 
Knifland.  to  liull,  atid  i4ndmg  of  the  company 
on  Xant>u<kctbeacii,3U;  exploration  of  C>iarii-i> 
Hivcr  and  trading  inu-rvicws  with  Indianx,  21; 
kft'pcr  of  tilt)  Caatle  in  Uoaton  )larbor,  in- 
Mcriptlun  on  hU  tombstone  in  King's  Chap<-I 
KravcVHrd,  Lli;  hi*  deacriptiun  of  C'aMilc 
Island  Fort,  A'ti-O  ;  Elder  ilopestiil,  his  lemw- 
stone  and  epitnph  in  the  HtoughtoQ  Strc«?t 
buryini(-ground  in  Dorchester, 

Clapp,  Kbeti'-xer.  a  noted  Dorchester  antiquary, 
William  Warland.his  Intercut  in  improv- 
ing the  trees  on  thu  Common  and  Public  Gar- 
den,  SSS&^ 

Clarit  (Clarke),  Albo  C,  Henry  O..  463: 

Christopher,  MiL  0^ ;  James  K.,lil3:  John  J., 
257:  Dr.  John,  gyij  Uev.  John,  2^* :  Hamnel. 
67H.  679;  Thomas,  2*1^  67^  Ml^  Itev.  Mr.,  86; 
WalU'r.  gJ>.  33 »;  WiHiam,  £itr 

Clark's  Whurf.  LLL 

Clement,  AugiiHtinc.      :  Thom— .  657.  &^ 
Clerks  of  the  Miirket.  LjO. 
Cobham,  Josiah,  0Jj,C29.  fiSL. 
Cocheco,  1<L 

Cochlluuto  Lake,  302.  iU. 

Co  ldlnglon.  Wm.,  156.  288.  2aiL 

Codman,  Itev.  John,  his  bequest  of  a  burying 

lot  to  the  fci'ond  pnri>h  in  Dorchester,  ^L. 
Codnor,  Abraham,  aOH:  Andrew,  &U  ;  James, 

663J  William, 
ColToo  House.  !i:L 
CoRln.  Hhubavl,  3Zi. 
Coffins,  'iiiL. 
Cofran,  John,  42fL 
Oogan,  John,  IM. 
Colbron,  William.  166. 299.  dOSL 
Colbroir»End.3UlL 
Cold  Lane,  IIO. 
Coleman,  William,  12L 
Coliseum,  321. 

Cole.  Morrill.  427;  Samuel,  353,  &40.  .S4i. 
Collins,  Hitrouel,  23L 
Colmati,  Uev.  Uenjamln,  fliL, 
Colombia, 

Colonnade  Ilow,  179.  807.  gM. 

Colson,  Adam,  7SL 

Colton,  J.  H.,  itL 

Cotton's  Map,  JW, 

Columbia  8iin«ro,  232. 

Oilnmbian  Artillery  Company,  200. 

Columbian  Maitaztnc,  (LL 

Columbu«,  Chrlstophi-r,  his  flrst  expedition  of 
discovery,  3j  his  licet  and  assoclalM  comman- 
der*, li  discovery  Oct.  13»  14U2  (<>.  of  8aii 
Salvador,  & ;  return  to  Sjiatn,^  second  voyage 
to  the  new  world  and  foundation  of  Isabella 
In  Hispnniola,  6^  third  voyage  In  140S,  and 
discovery  of  t>io  American  main  land  ;  fourth 
voyage,  return  to  Hpain  and  death,  i;  exhuma- 
tion and  tlnal  Interraetit  of  his  body  in  Havana, 
Cuba,  iU  Htatuc  of.  383. 

Conimencemeiit  of  the  year,  liL. 

Cnmnierre,  early,  of  Hoston  with  Spain  and  the 
Ami  rtcan  Islunds,  AO^  commerce  of  the  town 


I    In  1781,  '»>-74;  reatrlctloni  on  trade  hj  thv 
English  govecnment  a  principal  cause  of  tbe 

j    Ilcvuluiion,  IL 
Commercial  I'olnl,  UI. 
Commercial  Wharf,  IW,  m 
Common,  Boston.  fTIT  UM,  124^  131,  UL.  135. 
212.  -in,  £111,  2Sr  Its  description  in 

early  days  by  Josselyn ;  strict  regulations  of 
the  authorities  relative  to  its  use.  46i  its  pur- 
ch.t«o  from  William  Rlaxton  (or  Ularkatone} 
by  the  earliest  colonisu,  2i^5  ;  removal  of  Mr. 
lilaxton  to  rrovtdenco  and  his  decease  there, 
295  :  his  sale  of  all  his  interest  in  the  Uostunpe- 
nin«ul.t.2Jj ;  the  town  assessed  for  the  purcliaso 
money.  'JSii  ;  no  deed  probably  taken,  or,  if 
taken,  Inst.  20^  ;  deposition  of  John  (Mlin  and 
others  relative  to  the  pur.'haao  of  the  Com- 
mon, 23i\ :  every  householder  taxed  six  shil- 
lings f  )r  its  payment ;  laying  out  of  the  lands 
iiurchused  as  a  training  Held  and  pasturage 
lor  cattle,  2l>a ;  the  purchase  money  invested 
In  r.ntle  by  Mr.  Blaxton.  'ZtS ;  thi?  dc(»osition 
of  .Ttdin  Odllii  and  others  witnessed  by  Got. 
Bradstrcct  and  Judge  Sewall,  2JT :  its  great 
inip'jrtaiice  In  absence  of  anv  legal  record, 
2.»7;  brief  sketrbes  of  Odlln,  Hudson,  Walker 
and  Lytherland,  the  parties  t<i  the  deposition, 
2J' ;  proposed  division  of  the  Common  lands 
in  I(U4,  2>H :  the   secret   b.illol   usiM,  2J%: 
several  of  the  lca>ling  town  authorities  turned 
out  of  ofBce.  2J8 ;  a  second  election  made 
necessary,  29S :  early  conflict  between  labor 
and  capital,         dtctuin  of  the  church  regard- 
ing the  manner  of  settling  the  luestl'-n  of 
dividing  the  town  land;*,  2Ja;  restriction  of 
the  ancient  area  of  the  (Common  in  1634 
and   resolution  preserving  it  within  its  pre- 
sent Itmlu  in  1640,  300 ;  ancient  boiiudaries 
of  the  Common  lands  not  invaded  since  that 
date,  .'100 :  release  of  tbo  Iiidt.in  claiin  upiiii 
the   lands   conrtrmed   hv   Wtmpalurk.  the 
sachem,  3U1 ;  the  lands  held  l<y  royal  grant 
under  the  colony  charter,  by  purchase  froai 
the  Indians.  a:id  also  from  William  lilaxton. 
ai>l :  suflliriency  of  the  title,  3J2:  equal  nghls 
of  commonage  granted  to  the  lohabitaiis  of 
the  town,  3U3;  these  rlgliU  to  be  held  there- 
after only  by  the  heirs  of  those  gr:inted  this 
privilege.  3U3 ;  onlysi^vcnty  milk  rati leallowed 
to  be  grazed  on  the  Common,  StUi :  only  ontt 
horse  allowed  to  grace  at  a  privilege  to  Elder 
Oliver,  303:  no  inh.ibltniil  to  have  theriglit  to 
■ell,  but  only  to  leas-c  his  right  of  commonage. 
303:  no  gill,  sale  or   transfer  of  privilege 
allowed  only  by  consent  of  tbe  iiihaliitants, 
3>>3:  town  herd  appointed, 3J4;  sanitary  orler 
of  the  selectmen  with  reference  to  streets,  and 
reg-.irding  nuisances  on  the  Common  lands, 
30^;  limit  to  nuMlern  ofllcials,  3iij ;  not  to  l>e 
leased  or  sold  by  the  city  c<iuncil,  3(iA;  Inves- 
titure of  the  powers  of  ma-.aging  the  Common 
in  ancient  and  in  modern  times.  SiKt-^i:  alight 
curtnilment  of  the  original  bounds,  arva 
and  boundary  lines.         the  o'd  h.'\y-mnrkct 
at  the  comer  of  West  and  Tremont  street*, 
308:  thu  Washington  Gardens,  arapbllheatre 
a::d  circus  betwcf  n  W<'st  and  Winter  strceta, 
30jj :  Ix>ng  acre,  the  old  manufactory  houae 
and  thu  M;is«achusetts  Tlank,  oppii^lln  tho 
Park  Hlrecl  Church,  338;  reduction  of  the 
area  of  the  Common  by  the  s^-ttingofT  of  tlio 
Old  Qranary  burving  ground  and  Beacon  and 
School  streets. 30^-0;  Cenuy  (orfentry )  stn-^l 
now  Park  sin-et,  laid  out,  3U!i;  the  Old  Gran- 
ary building  described,  as  also  Its  usea  until 
Its  destruction.  309  ;  its  site  where  Park  Stre«-t 
Church  now  stands.  309:  the  Alm«housc  and 
WorkhoHse,  their  location  and  description. 
310;  Park  street  In  Its  old  time  asiHvi.aUl: 
Beacon  street  and  its  ancli-nt  residence*  anti 
I    rcaideuts,  211;  tbe  foundation  stone  of  the 
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Ptatp  bon»e  Iftld,  311;  mutfrr,  homidnry  of 
Beacon  •ireet,  311;  tbe  xuii*  bou»f  of  tbw 
"  Sea  FenclblcB."  311 :  we»t  nide  of  the 
Cotnmon.  Vox  hill,  and  the  rope  walks.  312; 
cliy  pound.  hay-»cale»,  and  ■lableii,  312 ;  re- 
m<wal  of  Hld»?e  hill.  ni2:  iho  Boulhorly  side 
of  the  Common,  the  heuriMj  liou»u  and  artilU-ry 
l^n-houBe.  •tl'^-l-'t ;  old  rvsldenlJi  in  tbut  vicinity, 
313;  the  Masonic  IVuipIp,  aU;  improvt-menl 
of  the  Boullicaai  corner  of  the  Cummou,  313 ; 
removal  of  tho  boU'l  rdham  fifteen  feet  west- 
erly, 313;  care  of  the  early  renUk-iiU*  for  the 
temporary  fencing  of  tho  Common  landa,  and 
for  the  proper  means  of  n<-cei»H  und  cKrei«»,  iLLL; 
more  permanent  arrangemcnU  made  in  1734, 
3ia:  plantlntr  of  ireca  on  the  Common  and 
their  mutilation,  315;  all  entrance*  to  the 
Common  but  one  ordered  to  be  clo«fd,  315-16 : 1 
the  Ct>mmon  fcncea  burned  by  the  liritiab  »o\  I 
dicry  during  the  Kieg  !  of  lloMon.  310  ;  anotjier 
woo<lon  po«t  and  rail  fence  built  about  17M 
and  in  mode  of  con^truciloi:,  iill;  lla  <le*ttruc- 
tlon  by  tho  ifreat  Kule  of  Hepicmbcr,  1815,  and 
ila  rentor  ition.  317 ;  removal  of  the  Inner 
fence  of  tho  Tremont  itreel  mnll,  318;  the 
TDeaaured  area  of  the  Common.  318 ;  an  Inm 
fi'iiqe  built  round  the  Common  In  1836  318 : 
tbo  coat  of  the  improToment,  ai&;  lenirtlm  of 
the  ri»p'ctlvo  nialU,  3IP.  Sf  Great  Kim. 
OreatTreo,  MalU.  New  Mall,  Old  Kim,  Path*, 
Public  Oarden,  Tlilc  to.  Topography. 

Common  Burj  InK-Oround,  211,  'Jai, 

Common  Field, 

Common  Mamh, 

Commonage,  'M'i. 

Coramonwealtli  I<and«,  12!L 

I'ompanii-a  of  home,  127. 

Conant,  Itoger,  16^  in  early  tlme§  hi*  name  given 
to  (iovemorV,  or  Wintbrop'a  lalaud,  UiL. 

Conant'K  I«la«d,  443,4iHx 

tVmdIrk,  George,  .'>4iJ,  iiU 

Conduit,  the  old  aiiirit"  ncccMlty  rogge-ted  in 
the  earlier  day*  of  the  colony,  3W:  beque«tof 
C.ipl.  Ilobert  keavne  for  a  conduit  of  water  to 
help  in  coaea  of  dre,  3'JU :  priviiegea  granted 
the  town  for  the  procurement  of  water  by 
William  TynK,  llMi  ;  Incorporation  of  a  con- 
duit companyin  1652,  and  provision*  for  u»e 
of  the  water  at  flre*,  ;  deBcripllon  of  the 
conduit.  Its  altuation,  cap.icUy,  sources  of 
siipiilica  and  uses  of  tbc  bulbllng.  which  cov- 1 
cred  it,  4iH ,  topographical  details  connected 
with  the  "old  conduit.  402;  no  marks  of  tht? 
conduit  li  ft.  403  ;  Its  uses,  and  Incapneity  fur 
public  wants. "40T";  it*  surroundings, 

Conduit  .Str.  ei,  m, GSi 

ConQitgiailon,  Herious,  in  1760,  destroying  prop- 
erty from  SVashington  street  east  to  the  sea- 
shore, 0^ 

Constables  and  tytbing  men.  46,  127,  153,  186: 
their  establishment  In  connection  with  military 
watches  in  the  eurly  days  of  tJie  Colony,  12L. 

Conversation,  fii 

Cooke.  KlUba.  m       250,  523. 

Coolidgc,  Joseph,  <lr  .  4"2I . 

<"o<)mes,  Ilobert,  M:>  ;  8:>rah,  505. 

Cooper,  J.  Fennlmorc.  6M7j  Mehltable,  608^  629. 
63C;  Hcv.  Dr..  a  zealous  pre.oeher  of  Amerl- 
can  independence.  des«'rlpilrtii  of  his  church 
audience  in  1778,  by  De  ^VarvUlc,  87:  Thomas, 

flo8. 621*.  oao. 

Cooper's  A  ley,  llA* 
Copoland,  Daniel  W.,  IflL 
Copley.  John  ti.,«fl.  311- 
Copley's  Hlll.Tnr^ 

Coop,  KIder  David.  «>1 ;  William  the  cobbler, 
tile  owner  o(  part  of  tlie  hill  bearlag  bis  name, 
after  which  It  was  called,  IfiO. 

Copp's  Corner,  13:1. 

Copp's  Hill,  115^  IK,  llll  (Windmill  or  Saw 
hill),  its  situation,  158 ;  Its  height  and  buun- 


dnrles,  ;  the  Mil  fiTrmcrlr  the  of  a 
wItiUmill,  whence  one  ol  lu  uamus,  IM;  it* 
tinal  title  derived  from  the  owner,  Willluiu 
Copp,  tho  cobbler,  160;  redoubt  built  on 
Copp's  mil  by  the  Kngllsh  during  the  sit  ge  of 
Boston,  and  ItJt  armament,  161 ;  claim  of  own- 
ership by  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  .\rtlllrry 
Company  aud  discharge  of  their  mortgage, 
161 ;  the  OI<l  DuryiiiK-ground  on  the  hill.  It* 
adornment  with  trees  and  its  ani  ient  monu- 
ments. 162  ;  (sef  Copp's  Hill  Burying.Qround.) 

Copp's  Hill  liury lug-Ground,  Z5t>,  233. 

Cordwell,  William,  324. 

Corn  Court,  4ia 

Corn  Markft,  4oi. 

ComhIII,  IW^  163.  167. 

t'ornhill,  EoinTon", 

Cornhlll  Ward. 

Corn-mills,  flnti  erected   on  Mill  Cove  about 

IMS,  their  loc.itloii,  LL!. 
Corwin,  George.  117 

Corwiii  Rock,  south  of  the  main  ship  channel  In 

George's  Island  flats.  Ml . 
Costume,  de»criptlon  of  in  1758,  lu  Boston,  62t. 
Cotes,  Thomas,  33. 
Cotter.  John,  62^1,  fi31. 
Coitlng,  I'rlah.  3i>L42A. 

Cotton,  El  ward.  »7j  Rev.  John,  26.  rt,  77, 130, 
IKI.  2^8.  455.  SSSJar rival  at  tialem  from  Enit- 
land  in  iSETj' witii  other  uocient  colunisu  from 
Boston,  2L> 

Cotton's  Hill.  m. 

Council  for  N.  England.  UL 

Cowit  D'  Kntaing,  5iL  WO,  Jifi3. 

Count  de  Grusse,  55 1 . 

Courses,  in  the  Harbor,  ancient  and  modern, 

5^2-5■ 
Court,  Antolne,  4fi. 
Court  House,  fi^L 
CourU,M. 

Covfl  ImU.  on  North  Cove,  names  of  early 

grantucs. 
Coverly's  Doggerel,  455. 

Coves,  aa,  43^  108^  11^  their  original  fraturtra 
and  the  changes  Improvement  bun  m^tdo  upon 
them,  1  !L  .S'e<'  Btudall.  E;kst,  Great,  Mill, 
North.  Boutli,  Weft. 

Cow  Lane,  tho  ancient  name  of  High  Rtreet, 
one  of  the  approaches  to  the  defences  on  Port 
Hill.  134.  Igy  lfla> 

Cow  Voiid,  iSI 

Cou-s  on  the  Common.  308. 301. 

Cox,  Mr..  IIL 

Coy t more,  Thomas,  487. 

Crabtree,  John,  owner  of  landa  a4joiaing  Mill 
Pond,  and  constructor  of  the  causeway  across 
M'll  Pond  1U5L 

Cradock,  Matthew,  first  Governor  of  tho  Massa- 
chusetts Company,  10,  ISu 

Crafts,  N.  Henry,  W. 

Crairie,  Andrew,  421. 

Crugli's  Bridge,  W,  12L 

Craige,  D.ivld.  3*107331. 

Crime,  8  imuel  (>  ,  am.  364.  3filL 

Crease,  Tliomus,  the  builder  of  the  Old  Corner 
Bookstore  675.  676.  618. 

Creek- WuhI  hn.  liiL 

CreveCosur.  J  Hector  St.  John,  7L 

Crocker,  .Miuhi  r,2l«L 

Cromwell.  Capt.,  m. 

Cromwell's  Hend.12. 

Croswell,  Mr..fiiL 

Croychley,  Richard .  (112.. 

(Vufi,  K«lward,  SitL 

Crumwell,  Capt. 

Cuba.  0. 

Culllinore,  Isaac  682. 
CnnnlnKham.  .Tohn,  Ir..  07h. 
Curtis.  ('h:ir|i-i,  P  .ajlLIl'Hi 
Cushing.  BpnJ..  ti46:  Elizabeth, 64«j  John,  318; 
Thomas.  212,  23JL 
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Cuahman,  Robert,  IB. 
Cuittom«,  hi. 
Cutltr,  I':iltab(>th.  210. 
Cullor,  Ili'V.  'riiomaH,  240.  " 
Ciilh'r'n  Corner,  laa. 
CuU^  hunk  laland,  12. 

Dnfforn'B  Corner, 

Ualllv,  K*tht>r  Latonicv,  ^5;  Martha, 225 ;  Pierre, 
th«  Kn-nch  Protectant  puaior,  bis  Krave  di«- 
covcred  In  the  (Hd  Oraiinrj*  buryin{{-t{rouDd  In 
inscription  on  hin  monumental  slab,  ast: 
brief  «l(i;tc)i  uf  liis  lilHtorv.  221. 

Dalitn,  Jonntlian,  &g,  634:  Jusepb,  633  ;  Tbomaa, 
ii:a :  Jnmvf,  ft55,  fifill 

Dalton,  ,1ohn,X3I 

Diilton'a  Lane,  655^057. 

Damtialiun  Alley.  Ifii. 

I>aiia.  FranclH,  419. 

Danfurtli  j!.lltabe«h,fl22 ;  John,  ft29 :  Rev.  John, 
2h8;  IU'v.  Kamuel.  collcairuv'  of  .lonn  lillot,  the 
Indian  Aponth-;  iiU  finiily  burial  pi  act*,  2ifL 

Darby,  ElH  Rcr.  SJUi^  aiL 

Dirllnjc,  Bftp'y.  Atl;  David,  221. 

Darracutt,  Oeorge,  »6«. 

Dnvi»nport,  Addlnifton,  Sfil;  Daniel,  the  sexton 
uf  Dorchester,  '£S1 ;  hin  care  of  ancient  munu- 
mcntal  etoncs,  sketch  of  hia  history  and 
epitaph,  aJUbl;  EllsalMlh,  lUlj  John.  lUlj 
Kichard.  dpt.,  4IL  Hi  iI2i.  ML  3^ 
commander  of  Ciintlc,  killed  In  lOfl'iTiyllght- 
niiiK,  479 :  Truecross,  iHj  ;  William,  2iai. 

Duvid,  Indian,  40!^ 

Diivles.  John,  WJflj  R.  R.. 

Davis,  Anthony,  flili;  Elliabeth,  410;  Isaac. 
:  Isaac  P.,  .567^421.  421 :  John.  Nicho- 
las, eisi ;  Thomas,  a  to:  Tliomas  W.,  79,  104  ; 
WillUm.  3^14,  4H1.  67H.  mi. 

Dawes,  Hon.  ThomaH.  author  of  the  Inscription 
on  Beacon  Hill  Munumviit,  177  :  Cul.  Thomas, 

laiL 

D'K«i.-xlnfr,  Connt,  visit  of  his  fleet  to  Boston  in 

1778.  for  supplies,  tliL, 
De  (tra-so,  the  Count,  his  visit  in  1782,  to  Boston 

hnrhor.  &''l 

De  Ruilher,  the  Dutch  Admiral,  his  expected 
htinlile  vi>it  to  lioHtoii  harbor,  and  preparation 
for  his  reception,  47B. 

De  Warville,  Brissnt,  80. 

DoHrl>orn,  Nathaniel. 97,  100.  ISO. 

Deiirhorn's  Mnps,  102. 

Dean,  M»l.. 424. 

Deane.  (Charles,  100. 

Deer  IfunlinK.  ncconnt  of  on  Deer  Island,  In 
1434,  by  William  Wood  and  John  Joaselyn, 

Deer  I«l;ind,  shiipe  and  boundaries,  462;  physi- 
cal features,  4ft3;  early  grant  of,  and  otliers  in 
the  harbor  to  Boston,  4<''4 :  the  island  a  wood- 
ing place  for  the  people  of  Boston  in  1036,  and 
subsequently,  and  the  disadvantngc  which  has 
consequently  arisen,  465;  improved  for  main- 
tenance of  the  free  school  in  1642,  466;  the 
various  lessees  of  Deer  Inland,  467-S :  Indian 
QuitCI.-ilm  of,  468  :  selected  for  the  erection 
of  a  Pest  Hou*e,  4<W:  lIous<»  of  Ii  dustry  and 
other  insliiutlons  established,  47i> ;  iliviolon  of 
chnrllnble  and  reformatory  institutiona  and 
other  c<mtempli»teil  Improvements,  471. 

Deer  Park,  307.  on  the  s<»ujhensierly  comer  of 
the  Common,  established  in  1863,  ou  the  tlte  of 
the  old  artillery  gun  houac,  213. 

Dell,  Oeorge,flfi{L 

Denmark,  fi. 

Denneicri.  Uaspard,  244,232. 
Deposltbm  of  «>dlin  and  others,  fflO. 
Di-rby  Square,  3Si* 

])ern»er,  Thomas,  his  visit  to  Plymouth  In  KOO, 
and  restoration  of  the  captive  Squanto,  stolen 
during  Bmlth'a  visit  to  Maine  in  1614,  and 
de:itli  by  wounds  received  from  Indiana,  11.  , 


Dea  Barrea,  J.  F.  W.,  101^  102. 

Deshon,  Moses;  010  Q£L 

Devil's  Back,  a  rock  iu  Boctoa  harbor,  436. 

Devon,  County,  liL 

Deweraon,  Uichsrd,  411. 

Dexter,  Aaron,  421. 

Dickinson,  g.  N..  aa. 

Difference  of  time  at  Boaton,  Waablngton  and 

(Jreenwlcb,'3j. 
Dlnsdale,  William,  fiU. 
Directory  map,  21. 
Distilleries,  M, 

Divisions  of  Boston,  North  and  Bonth  Enda, 
their  bounda  of  separation,  134 :  cptibets  a\f 
plied  to  the  dwellers  in  the  ai-veral  localiiie*, 
titlea  given  to  the  various  aecUuns,  the  West 
End,  New  Boston,  East  and  8outh  Bo»iuii, 
the  New  Land,  the  Back  Bav  and  Coaimoa* 
we.tlth  lands.  Mill. Dam  and  Mount  Vernon 
lands,  V^;  the  town  divided  in  1715,  Inio 
eight  wards,  130;  their  names  and  boundarii  ■ 
given  and  defined  in  Burglss'a  m.-ip,  LiJ ;  redi- 
vialou  of  Boston  in  173ii,  Into  iwelvo  wards, 
181:  the  new  wards  and  their  boundari-.-*,  LkL:^ : 
naiDca  of  thu  new  wards,  IS** :  addition  of 
two  warda  by  the  annexation  of  Roxburv  in 
IMS,  and  of  one  by  the  annexation  of  L>or- 
cheater  in  1870,  l3.>-6;  lau-st  ward  diviaiooa, 
145. 

Dock,  112, 114,  m.  See  DondaU,  Town, 

OliveTT  — 
Dock  Square,  110, 134. 401.  404.  441. 

Dorchestcr,'22.  30j31^33,38^39,42»44i?i  100. 
103.  104,  \'M,  144,  lt>4.  hVJ.  261' ;  incorp<irat*Nl 
aa  a  town  in  1630,  and  annexation  in  ItMM  to 
Boston,  portions  of  the  town  aet  olf  to 
Ouincy  and  llyde  Park,36j  third  churth  of 
the  MassnchuHelta  colony  pinnttnl  theix-.  42 ; 
curious  de<*crintion  of  the  town.  42;  the  larirest 
town  in  New  England  In  IKH.  3^;  description 
by  an  old  writer.  42 :  the  inhahiunu  the  first 
on  the  New  England  coast  to  establish  Osbcr- 
Ica,  40. 

Dorchester  Bav,  l'<fl- 

Dorchoster  Burvliig-Orounds,  2SO-g>3  •  seven  In 
number,  and  their  several  de«i^'iiuiions,  'X); 
the  first  burial-nlacv  and  memorials  uf  tho 
fathers,  231 ;  curious  monumental  in»crip:iniia, 
'.Ml -91  ;  monument  to  Mqjor  <i*n.  Humphrey 
Alherton,  his  prominence  as  a  colonial  officer, 
his  tragic  death,  [lompous  funeral,  and  the  in* 
acripllon  un  his  memorial  stone,  William 
Poole  (or  Pole),  one  of  the  earliest  acliool- 
mastera  and  town  clerk"  of  Dorchester,  bis 
tomb  and  curious  epitaph,  2S4 ;  John  Fo«- 
tor,  the  inathemiiliciari,  printer,  a^d  schiH>|- 
miister,  designer  of  tho  "  Indian"  M-al  of  the 
colony,  284-5 ;  epitaph  on  tho  monument  uf 
liev.  Richard  Mather,  progenitor  of  the  noted 
Mather  family .  2^  ;  acrostlcal  epitaph  on  Eider 
Jamca  Humnhrey,  286  •  monnme'it  of  IJiut., 
Gov.  Btoughton,  sketch  of  his  history,  bis 
benef.ictions  to  Harvard  College;  translatloo 
of  his  epitaph,  said  to  have  been  written  by 
Cotton  Mather,  2M=I ;  epitaph  on  Mr».  Miriam 
(Wood)  Smith,  an  ancient  scnool-mistres«.2s8, 
tombs  of  the  lioynil  family,  and  Inacription  on 
the  monument  of  Deacon  J.imes  Blake,  2^9: 
(jexton  Daniel  Davenport,  sketch  of  his  hia- 
tory.  his  epiUph  by  Rev.  Dr.  T.  M.  Ilarria, 
tho  historian  and  antiquary,  22Q;  the  South 
Burying>ground,  tho  accord  established  in 
Dorchester.  •£»!;  tho  Dorchester  Cemetery 
consecrated  in  1848,  the  Koinan  Catholic 
burying  ground;  Cedar  Orove  Cemetery:  ita 
location,  extent,  nnd  manag<'ment;  and  a  por- 
tion of  it  set  off  f.>r  free  Interments:  pro\i«(on 
for  the  embellishment  of  the  grounds,  290-V3. 

Dorchester  Cemetery,  221. 

Dorchester  Company,  Ifi. 
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T>orchMter,  Eng.,  14. 
Ditrchester  Mup,  ILLL 

J>orcheater  Neck,  3|J,  Itoi  U4j  ^  224,  ^ 
]>urclie8(i;r  Old  Bury iii>{-<^  r<»uii«l.  '^>.i,  2BL 
Dorchester  I'oliil,  3a,  1^  144,  ■^J.  A;BL 
Durcheatvr  8uut)i  Huryiiig-U round,  'JUL. 
J>urr,  Juiieph  U.,  'iil^ 
I>ouble  dutlng,  UL. 

DuukIom,  Curiu-ltun,  fllO;  Oeorge,  CW:  Dr. 
William,  a  lioatoii  physician,  nuibor  or  "  A 
Huramitry  of  New  Kiiglaad  IllMlury,"  sketch 
of  lii«  hiMory,  6<l»-10. 

I>ovpr,  N.  li„ 

Duver  Hi  reel  Uridgo.  107, 122. 
Dowso,  ,)oii«ihnn,  hlSl 
Draper.  John,  »•-?'>- 

Draw  HrldKe,  113,40L  40i.«40j«4a,fi4a. 
Draw  Bridge  street, 
Drcs«,  71,  SIL 
DrippurM.,  98. 
Dripps's  Map 

Drown,  Deacon  8heni,  decorator  of  the  Province 
House,  and  conntruclor  uf  the  Faoeull  liall 
4  graKshopper,  WT,  fiitlL 
Drury,  Hugh,  017. 

Dudloy,  JoM'pli.  2IL  274^  5fl7i  ^  27'. 

'I'humait,  17^  163,  m,  27T7451,  62Sj  WlUlaui, 
623.  (m^ 

Dudley  Tomb,  In   the  Kllol  buryiug-grouud, 

and  epitaphs  and  anaKrams,  271-4. 
Duel  ut  NuddleV  Island,  447. 
Dumesnil,  Anthony,  tVJiL 

Diiminer,  Jeremiah,  ^  ;  Jeremy,  fti;  WilUam, 

226.  4112. 
Dumtner's  Comer,  114. 
Duncun,  Mr.,  fi;,SL 

Dunton,  John,  personal  reminiacenc«a  of,  65L 

Dutton,  E.  P.  and  Co.,  VT,        103,  fiUL 

Dutton's  Maps,  llCL 

Dwelling  houMS  in  1784,  IM. 

Dyer  (Dyiir,  Dyro),  Mary,  97^  113,  362^  barba- 
rous treatment  of.  and  cxecu(Tutr,  on  Boston 
Oommuo,  114j  WlUlam,  lOOj,  221. 

Eagle  Hill,  iMu 
Kiiicle  Point,  il^ 
Karnes,  Luther,  AH. 

Ka«l  Boston,  99,  125,  IM  (formerly  Noddle's 
Island),  ao  called  alt«r  the  incorporation  of  the 
Kaat  Boston  Company  in  1H33,  1:2a. 

East  Boston  nuryin^-ttruund,  'JiiL. 

East  Boston  Cciucti-rles,  261,  263;  two  burial 
lots  ptirchaitcd  of  the  East  Boston  Company  In 
1H38,  tht>  extent  and  bonndurleji  of  the 
ground  usetl  by  the  citizena  of  the  ward,  'J&l; 
the  Jewish  burying-ground,  ita  sixe  and  loca- 
tion, and  the  peculiarities  of  tbu  cemetery, 
262:  enlargi  nicnt  of  the  lot,  20^ 

Eaat  Boston  Kree  Bridge, 

Kast  Cove,  llii. 

K.-witorn  Avenue.  119^  120,  ^ 

Ka'on,  fi.  Dwight,  lo£"^ 

Kcitley  Tomb,  'iiL 

Eddy.  Caleb.  Ill,  a07. 

Education  made  compulsory  in  1720,  129. 

y-ffV  (.or  Shag)  Rocks,  ihi-  description  of,  5I&. 

EIreo  Itaud  I.  Erie  Kaudc,  Eric  the  lied,  7,  jL 

Election  Days  on  the  Common,  HtL, 

Elephant  tavern,  401. 

Eliot  Burj-ing-Q round,  2IiL 

Eliot  Jacob,  166^  Kcv.  John,  4i.  2ia,  212-  275, 
276.  552 :  his  settlement  aa  pastor  at  Kuxbury, 
and  hi  A  labors  in  preaching  to  and  converting 
the  Indians,  45j  his  t<>mb  in  the  old  Eliot 
burying-ground  in  Bosfbn  HigblandJ,  and 
inscription  thereon,  276;  Samuel, 242. 

F.liot  School,  2U^ 

E'.iznbt'th  Iwlands,  12i 

Elizabeth,  Queon, 

Eltis  Monument  and  Tomb,  202,  2U4. 
KlliatOQ's  Comer,  402. 


Emcraon,  0*o.  B.,  337.  371. 

Eminences  of  Beat^ou  Hill,  171. 

Endicott,  John,  16,  17^  34,  2^ ;  his  arrival  in 
New  England  in  1028,  and  neltlemeut  of  Sa- 
lem, 11. 

Endicott  Plare,  Hi 

Engliah  Map,UlL 

Eiiigmutlcal  8lab  in  Dorchester  Old  Dariring- 

Ground,  2h2. 
Entrances  to  Boston,  416.  42IL 
Episcopal  Church,  «3j  First,  248. 
Essex  Bridge,  89. 
Kstes,  M.-ttthew,  Jr.,  2?1. 
Evening  I'runscrlpt,  233. 
Evans,  B.  C.,  2IiL 
Evered,  John,  675. 

Everell  (Everill),  James,  400,401,443,627,628, 

6^6Sa,Ml.   —  

EveretTKdward,  BUtae  of,  in  the  Public  Gar- 
den, •i&L. 

Eustis,  William,  22&. 

Ewer,  Charles,  41iJ. 

Exchange,  62,  OiL 

Executionsrp^aces  of,  in  early  years,  capital  ex- 
ecutions conducted  on  Boston  Neck  and  near 
Maiden  *tre<>t,  crimlnalM  buried  under  the  gal- 
lows, executions  at  South  Boiiton  and  in 
BIncksione  square,  244 ;  for  piracy  on  the 
snow  Elizabt  th  in  1726,  ut  Charlestown  Kerry, 
MU ;  John  tjuelch  and  six  others.  In  17U4,  at 
Bird  Island,  and  of  Thomaa  Hawkins  and 
uiue  others  at  the  same  place  about  I0H1^90; 
of  .Samuel  Bellamy  and  six  others  in  1717, 
and  of  John  Uosc  Archer  and  William  White 
in  1724,  at  Bird  IsUnd  and  other  places ;  de- 
scription of  the  executions  of  Fly  and  others 
and  of  (juelch  and  his  associates.  &41-2.  See 
Dennegri.  Dyer,  Fly.  UaluoDas,  Ilralea,  Phil- 
lip«,  Quakeni,  TuJly. 

Eye  Poud,ii&. 


Fadcn,  William,  96, 101. 
Fairs,  M. 

Kalrweather,  John.  4fi2. 

Faneull  Hall,  65,  152,  4»4i  bolU  In  1743  and  en- 
larged in  IM^L^u:  not  to  be  leaaed  or  sold  by 
the  city  council,  305. 

Faneull,  PeUr,  22,  152, 22&i  tali  grave  in  th^^W- 
Oranary  burylng-gruund,  22IL 

Farm  School.  505. 

Karnliam,  John,  060. 

Farnsworth.  Ezra,  aSS. 

Farwell,  J.  E.  &  Co.,  233. 

Fayerweather.  John,  668. 

Feakes,  Robert,  i7ri- 

Feather  Store,  iOi, 

Federal  street,  112. 

Federal  Stret>t  Bridge,  428. 

Fence  for  Coininnn,  314. 

Kenwlck,  BUhop,  2;i8. 

Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  S. 

Ferry,  Boston  and  Charlcstown,  ST;  compensa- 
tion to  Harvard  College  for  iu  suKpeualon  by 
the  building  of  Cliarlea  Kiver  bridge.  111. 

Ferries,  79,  42iL 

Fielda,  location  of,  in  Boaton  in  early  times, 
their  names,  126.  See  Common,  Fort.  Ma»*a- 
chuaetu,  Mill,  Mylne,  Nock,  New,  New  Mill, 
Town. 

Fielda.  James  T.,  fiHL 

Finch,  Lt.  William,  ilL 

Fire,  great  incendinrv,  In  Boston  In  1679,  and 
nearly  all  the  trading  part  of  the  town  con- 
sumed, history  of  the  event,  640-'J 

Fire  Engine,  the  first  one  ever  used  in  Boston, 
and  lire  matters  iu  oldeo  times,  641. 

Fire  Swabs.  641. 

First  Church  Pastors,  tomb  of,  in  King's  Chapel 
burylng-gruund,  viz:  John  Cotton,  John 
Davenport,  John  Uxenbridge  and  Thomaa 
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Brldtro.  and  T(>neratlon  of  the  pt^ple  for  theJr 

mi'niork**,  H'l 
Fl«h  Mfirkel.  4<tL 
FUh  Slriri-t.  13a.  ft8«. 
KUhcr,  E  T.,1L. 

FiBliiTy,  fnlliirc  to  e«Ublisb  one  In  1753  at  Point 

Hhlrley, 
Flush.  Jerumlnh.  407. 
Kltrh.  Thomaii.  aifi- 
Fllch'a  cKtuU',  ilA^ 
Fit«'h'«  fence,  iUfi. 
Pitch's  I.an«,  iiU. 

Fitch**  ToAture.  Us  porchiwa  in  17A4  for  the 

0«>mtnnii,  or  Cc-ntral,  burylnir  ffround.  21L. 
Fireward*.  lia.  '    -  • 

Flack,  Cotton,  MM. 
FInifg  Alley, 
Flajfutnlf  Hill.  3a(L 
Fle»  t  Street  Ward,  IM± 
Fleet- War.l,  13*1.  137. 

Fletcher,  Rdward,  cutler  and  lay  preacher  In 

HoBton.Qlfi. 

len 


Flint 
of 


,  Ruv.  Joriah,  one  of  the  early  clcrgym 
IVirehi'nter,  hU  dcMh  in  IWJ,  i!£L 
Fly.  Willium.  363.  HiL  iiL 
Foliter.  Aldrth.  ttaS:  PcU«r.  834^ 
Fool  Itridife  IJli 
Fore  (forlj  Point  Channel.  107. 
Fore  Htroet,  fiftX  asa. 
Furefalhera.  vlirnette  of.  M. 
Forct  Hill*  Cemetery,  2iL  M«,  2M:  ■uirBcated 
In  l«4fl  by  Mayor  Clarke  orRoxtfury,  Ml ;  ac- 
ceptance of  the  act  of  incorpotalloljr~368  • 
ptiri  ha»e  of  the  land  and  de.lleiitlon  ofHI^ 
cemetery  by  the  name  of  "  Foreat  Hill«,"  'MH; 
increase  of  \U  area,  and  conveyance  oflEc 
cemetery  land*  to  the  proprletorH  of  the  cenj- 
etery  in         by  the  cfty  of  Bonton,  m 
Fort  Field.  1-Jrt,  ion.  314. 

Fort  Hill,  3<7Ti7.  m^Ufl.  lao,  isa.  ISO,  iflo 
40Qj  it*  |K)«lilon  and  enrly  name.  1«W:  fniUiVU 
of  ntu-mpu  to  modernize  lu  titHTltU-  the 
nr*t  pl«ce  •oleelcd  for  a  fort  by  the  Ma^iJchu- 
*ett*  Uny  <'ompany.  Irtij  commencement  of 
the  fortification  In  KtlST^Bupplled  with  ord- 
nanee  by  Uov.  WInthrop  in  laa.  1«4;  the 
pet.plc  a»«<-*»cd  to  do  Ubor  nilmprovlnir 
iS^,  *  P'"«d  'n  1««  by  widow 

1  uthill.  Ihrt;  road*  to  the  fort  laid  ont,  and 
land  grant  to  Jume*  Penn  a*  an  equivalent  for 
that  Uken  from  him  at  Fort  Hill.  IfiT;  the 
retreat  of  SirKdmund  Androii*iii  l«so,  and  hi* 
•eliure  by  the  Uostonlan*  liil :  charity  fchool, 
or  honpiinl  for  chlldreti  ord<  red  to  be  erected 
on  the  hill  in  1713  by  eitixen*.  IflS;  rhanwj.  in 
the  locality  wiibin  the  present  century,  and 
appearancea  now  and  a  hundred  year*  ago. 
laOi  the  removal  of  the  hill  ordered  in  m5 
and  tijP  ndvantage*  of  the  improvement.  IfiB, 

Fort  Hiiler*.  VIS. 

Fort  Indeperidei.cp.  438;  the  name  a*Mjmed.  In 
17*«.  to  Fort  William,  4W;  appolniisi  a  place 
or  conflnemont  for  cHrnTnal*.  4J3fl:  *ub«tnnllal 
•^e  fort  built  on  the  alte  of  Fort  William, 

Fort  Point.  10«.  IflL  lis 

^h^/'y^f.^^'^n" i;?L  m  112;  Roxbury  har- 
b^,  (iMom,  Bay,  BiiitTBay,  or  Fore  point, 

Fort  Point  (Sconce,  or  Booth  Battery  Point). 

location  and  origin  of  it*  name,  107. 
Fort  Htroet,  103.  sAj^ 

Fort  8tronjr,  Ka*t  Boaton,  built  by  voluntary 
*ervicc  In  1776.  of  the  aeveral  crafu  and  trado«. 
and  iu  poPltion.  4M» 

Fort  Warron,  4J)1. 

Fort  Willlani,  on  Caatle  Itland,  commenced  In 
1701  and  flni«bed  two  year*  after.  493:  re- 
main* of  the  fort  built  np  1.1  the  rear~w^ll  of 
Fort  Independence,  403;  Inscription  on  the 
««U-way,  4M;  the  fortHTjured  by  the  British 


troop*  at  the  evarnation  of  BoKon.  414-  th« 
fort  burned  In  March.  1776,  t;.keu  pdiSitoo 
of  by  the  prorincial  force*,  nnd  pnrti»llv  n- 
•tored.  4fla;  called  '  Fort  Wlllara  and  Marj" 
In  old  timet,  4tf7T  ' 

Fort  f^alnt  George,  13. 

Fort  William  and  Mary,  481, 

Fort  WInthrop.  4M^4M. 

Fort*  Str  C.-tle.  Copp'*  Hill.  Fort  Hill.  Foni*. 

cation*,  Independence.  Mavcrlrk,  Redoubu. 

etronsr.  St.Oeome,  Warren,  Willluin,  \Villi.«i 

and  Mary,  W  inthrop. 
Foriincatlon*.  the.  in  1«34,  Wood'.  de*cripiioo. 

43;  proposed  floating,  in  IKM,  4Ii  Ufi. 
t-ortincatlona  at  Nock.  43.  KJ.  140:  oo  Copp'» 
^  Hill,  Ml ;  on  Fort  HilinflTiMp 
Fortano,  the.  15. 

Po*dick  family,  account  of  their  Boston  pom««- 
*lon*,  619. 

Fo»dick.  Jame*.  fil2.fi2l:  John,  612:  8arifa,«lS. 
Fo*ter,  Khenezcr.  6U» :  lIopei«till.2&l:  .lohn.iW, 
426j  Oeii.  .1.  it.,  iii.  ^  ^  j(2!L  511;  Lydia. 


ijfi;  Sariih.filii;  WllUam,  iSS.  808.  313. 
l-o-ter  Lane,  Lia.  —  * 

Foster**  Panture.  31 «. 
Foster'*  Wharf,  afi. 

Kouniains.^ii.  S^e  Brewer,  Blackstone Sqaatv, 

Frog  Pond.  ^ 
Fo^ijntninhi  Blackstone  Square,  SSI;  in  Pruf 

Four  Point*  Channel,  IQl. 
Fowlo.  James,  fiai- 

Koxcrofl,  George.  0S;>;  Rev.  Tbomaa,  fiS. 

Fox  Hill.  Iia.ai2. 

Fox  Hill  Spring.  390,  393. 

Foyo,  ireanurer,  fiEC 

Francis,  I^LL 

Frnnfl*,  Kbenezer,  357. 

Fcankland,  Sir  Henry.  242. 

Franklin.  Mrs,  Ablab,  mother  of  Benjamin 
Franklin.  218^632;  her  death  in  ITM,  (n  Ho.- 
U>n,  636  ;  Agnes,  635;  Benjjunlti.  ■.M6,  21'.'.  U6, 
the  celebrated  priiaer.  pblloi>opherKnd  «Ute*- 
man.  hi*  birth  in  1706.  in  Bo.ton,  eii;  fjmiiy 
genealogy, tm ;  reminiscence* of  hUyoulh.ffle; 
hi*  death,  burial  at  Philadelphia.  inseripiUjo 
on  his  tomb,  and  grave  of  his  son  Fr»nd«.  631; 
Dehorah,  ^  KW;  Francis  P..  ^  Henry. 
ftl5i  Jane.  a35j  ^fnhn,  633;  .To»lah,  chsndirt, 
father  of  Dr.  nenJamlnTranklin,  •.'18.  :Ua.fllS, 
616.  617  618.  619.  6^  Q21.  tVH*.  li3J_  >vt^  «J4; 
hi*  oldhouso  In  Milk  *treet.  615^  bin  purchaM 
of  the  Blue  Ball  c*late  in  I'nTon  >tr.et,«7: 
death  nnd  burial  In  the  old  (iranary  buryls?- 
^homfii  ^  M»''«cry,  635i  Richanl,  M6i 

Franklin  Cemetery.  211. 
Franklin  Corner.  630^ 
Franklin  family,  Qai^ 

Franklin  House,  the  old,  in  Milk  street.  Its  his- 
tory,  615j  description  of  the  bulliiing,  ^ 
de*iruction  by  Are,  6^:  diaposition  of  tfa* 
estate.  623. 

Franklin  Monument.  'JIT. 

Franklin's  Parent*.  405. 

Franklin  Square.  382. 

Franklin  Statue,  3S4., 

Franklin  Tomb.  -217 

Franklin  Urn,  383,  396. 

Free  School,  first,  iajL 

Freeniiuon's  Hall,  the  title  given  to  the  Old 
Green  Dragon  Tavern,  after  Iu  purchase  by 
St.  Andrew'*  Lodg«.  613. 

Freezing,  extraordinary,  of  Boston  harbor  la 
16:m-.S.  as  described  In  Gov.  Wint]m.p'*  Ioo^ 
nal.  Jfli.  • 

French  Army.  IS. 

French  Churrh.  tEL 

French  Faniilios.  SO, 

French  i'rotestant  Refo*ge«,  bis  deaeriptioo  of 
Boston  in  1687. 4{L;  scarcity  of  labor  and  exist- 
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<»n<v  of  iic?ro  ularery.  iS ;  •evcre  law*  ngitlnpt 

Kidnapping  atitt  ruiiiiiiiir  otf  olave*,  di-iail 
of  tb<9  pruducu  of  New  £iit(l»n(l.  49j  ri^id 
import  rules.  &Uj  bad  rt>iH>niinf  theCnrniinnii. 
51 :  dfprcdallotiD  of  Willi  »ntmaU,  61j  dcmor> 
allKAlion  kmong  tho  pt-oplti,  &1. 

French  i'rotcntanU.  5<>, 

French  Hqaodron.  7SL 

Friedlon,  adventurer,  L 

FrU-nd  and  Aiib. 

Friendii.    Sfe  Quakcra. 

Friendship,  t)i«.  iUL 

Frizzle.  John,  2^ 

Frizzle'*  I.ane.  2iSL 

Frobiabor  Benjamin,  2^  Mary,  2KL:  William, 

Frog  Lane,  fiL  2»i  300,  307.  312. 
Frog  Pond,  ^  iUT 
Front  Street,  13). 
Froat.  Oliver.  'JSiSL 
FrothinKham.  Richard, 
Fuller,  Hlcpheii  P., 

Funeral  CeremonlM,  ancient  and  modem;  flrat 
funeral  prayer  ever  made  in  Boston ;  flritt 
funeral  sermon  ;  simplicity  of  foneral  arranice- 
ments  among  the  old  iobabitaou  of  Boston, 
283, 

Funeral  Olove*.  265. 
Funrra"  Pmyer. 
Funeral  Prot  eimion*,  265* 
Funeral  Ulngii, 
Fiinerai  8i-arf<i.  'Mi^ 
Funeral  Senuun.  263. 

Galea,  1815,  321 :  heavy  In  Boiton  in  Bcptember. 
in  the  years  1815,  and  1849.  respectively.  321; 
damage  to  the  trees  on  the  common  and  to 
property  in  the  city.  323- 

0«llop,  Chrl«Ub<>l.  538;  John,  Q3L.  MSj  H2,  HL 
a8i.  a  noted  pilot  In  Boston  harbor  in  «arly 
tlmea.  anecdote  of  his  bravery,  the  owner  of 
gallop's  Island,  his  residence  and  death  In 
Boston,        stcetch  of  Gallop's  history.  M2. 

Oullop's  Inland,  form,  position,  approaches, 
geological  characteristics,  fertility,  and  old 
time  ownership  and  nses,  Mfl;  orlirinal  and 
intermediate  owners  and  sale  to  tho  city  of 
Boston,  M6;  a  rendezvous  for  enlisted  men 
during  the  Southern  war,  and  afterwards 
annexed  to  the  quarantine  station,  and  a  sea 
wall  erected  for  the  prol4.'cUon  of  Ita  northerly 
part,  M7-8. 

Oallows.  for  execntion,  2H. 

Gallows  Bay.  107.  142;  the  name  anciently  ap- 
plied to  I>orcbester  Point  or  Neclc.  now  South 
Boston  431L 

Galvin,  John,  ^ 

Gardens.    Se^  Bannister,  Blaclcstane,  Blaxton, 

Oovemors,  Washington.  Wheeler'*. 

Gardiner,  Henry  D.,  427^  Rev.  J.  Q.  J,,  247. 

Gardner,  Isaac  a-,  256;  Lyon,  IM. 

Gasometer.  I'Jf. 

Gates,  Bir  Thomaa,  IL 

Gavetl,  John.  Si£L. 

Gay,  Capt.,  614 ;  Ebenczer,  25!L 

Gazetteer  IfipTyO, 

Gee,  Hannah,  109:  Joshua,  IW. 

Gee  Tomb.  '2ii£r^ 

Gee's  Comer.  132- 

Gcneral  Election  Day,  454. 

Gentleman's  Magazine  Map,  M* 

Gvorgc's  Island,  situation  In  the  harbor,  origi- 
nal and  suhsequent  ownership,  purchase  by 
the  city  of  I^>stun  and  final  s.ile  to  the  United 
States,  565-6 ;  extent  of,  commencement  of 
Ibe  erection  of  Fort  Warren  thereon  and 
ita  description,  &j6;  an  earthwork  erected 
on  tho  eautern  side  in  1778  to  protect  the  har- 
bor against  Engli*h  cruiser*.  ?»j7  ;  appmache* 
to  the  fort,  and  use*  a*  a  m Hilary  reudexvoiu 
•ad  a*  a  rebel  priaon,  667. 


Gorman  Map.  fiO. 

(K-yer,  John  Just,  223.. 

Gibbons,  CaptiUu  Edward,  186. 4^7,  470.182. 

<JillH>rt.  Itiili  igh.  IIL 
Gill,  John,  lUa. 
Olllingham,  Edward,  192. 
(jilman,  Peter,  iai7. 
Glahford.  Eng..  tlM. 

Goffe.  Thomas,  first  deputy  governor  of  tbe 

MaasitchuAetiH  Colony,  ilL 
Golden  Candlestick,  4(VL 
Gouldwallhe,  Martha, 
Gomera  Island,  4. 

Goodnow,  Elioha,  a  benevolent  citizen  of  Bos- 
ton, his  bequest  of  valuable  real  estate  forfrco 
hospiUl  pur|)Osc*,  fldi,  (S66,  670. 

Goodrich,  S.  U.,  SiiL 

<:ioodrich  Tomb, 

Gordon,  William,  Mci. 

Gordon's  War  Map,  1112. 

Gore.  Capt  .OU;  Chrtsiopber,1^2i&;  Stephen, 
UL 

Gorge*,  Sir  Ferdinando, 

Gornam,  Nathaniel,  417. 

Gosnold,  Bartholomew,  hi*  voyage  from  Bii*tol, 
England,  and  landing  in  Buzzard's  Bay,  12; 
his  building  of  a  fort  on  Cuttyhunk,  U. ;  re- 
turn home  and  arrival  subsequently  in  Vir- 
ginia with  a  colonizing  ezpeditiun,  12 ;  death 
al  Jamestown.  Virginia,  lL 

Gould,  A.  A.,  XVl^  aflrtj  Abraham,  253,  257. 

Governor's  Garden,  4ilL 

Governi>r  and  Company  of  the  Maaaachusett* 
Bay.  16,  IL 

Governor's  Green,  the  name  applied  to  the  site 

of  tiie  Old  South  Church  estate,  O&L 
Governor's  House,  &^ 

Governor's  (Conant's  or  WInthrop'*)  I*1and, 
earliest  owner.  449  ;  appropriations  to  public 
benefits  and  uses,  and  subsequent  gift  to  Gov. 
John  Winthrop.  and  the  conditions  thereof. 
44'.>-50 :  wine  nod  fruit  tbe  speclfietl  iu  ms  of 
rent,  and  their  mode  of  payment,  Ml ;  convey- 
ance of  to  the  U.  tL  Government,  and  the 
erection  of  the  original  Fort  Warren,  now 
colled  Fort  Winthrop,  ;  great  strength  of 
the  new  fort,  and  power  of  the  water  bait4;rie* 
over  the  Kouth  Ikiston  flat*,  452. 

Graham.  Col.,  f>51 . 

Grammar  School-house,  308. 

Granary  BuUdIng,  fiiL  215^  309;  it*  *ltuatlon 
at  the  head  of  Park  street  in  1737,  removal 
to  the  *lte  now  occupied  by  Park  Street 
Church,  and  tbe  a4Jolufug  graveyard  named 
after  it,  21SL 

Granary  (South  Common  or  Middle)  Burying- 
O round,  'ilQ^  establishment  In  1660  as  the 
third  of  the  burial-plnces  In  Boston,  210 ;  cause 
of  it*  being  CHtablisbed.  2111 ;  origin  of  name, 
211 ;  futile  attempt  to  change  Its  name,  211 ; 
it*  ancient  and  present  boundaries.  211 ;  tho 
earliest  tombs  erected.  211 ;  the  burinl-plnceof 
Gov.  John  Hancock,  and  of  the  family  of  that 
name,  211;  tombs  creclt^'d  up  to  IHl.'),  witliin  the 

? [round,  213 ;  unfortunate  selection  of  the  site 
or  this  cemetery,  214;  its  springy  character, 
curious  iUastrative  anecdote,  21A:  mean*  taken 
for  ita  drainage,  vestige*  of  the  old  drain 
found  In  1868  on  the  site  of  the  Brewer  foun- 
tain on  tho  Common.  215;  trees  planted  in  1830 
on  the  grounds,  216;  Tremont  street  iron  fence 
erected  In  184o,  216 ;  arrangement*  existing 
for  the  ornamentation  of  the  ground,  21fi ;  the 
public  admitted  to  them  on  Sundav  evenings. 
216;  historical  daU  associated  with  tho  Old 
Granary  borylng-grnund,  217 ;  tomb  of  the 
Franklin  family,  217  ;  layfng" of  the  comer- 
atone  and  description  of  the  obelisk,  217 ;  copy 
of  llki  in«crit)Uon  upon  it,  21S;  hlntorical  note* 
eonceming  Dr.  Franklin'*  father  and  other 
memlMr*  of  tbe  Franklin  family,  21&;  tbe 
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oldciit  monumentnl  ttonp,  319;  hrraldic  do- 
viccM  Mill  tiiRcri|>li(>iiM  uii  liic  K^'ivvi'luiivii, 
aau:  Uiu  fauU  WWlundgo  duel  oil  Boatuii 
Common,  )iii«lory  of  tlio  t  vviit,  1 -T :  k''u^'<^'<' 
of  thu  fugitive  Fmicii  ProUsUuiU,  dU- 
coTcrv  of  the  gravo  of  their  pMlor,  IVre 
I'cUT  DuUlo,  gSt;  nkelih  of  hla  hUtory. 
cunout  reatrlcUona  n-BpecUiiK  hit  liurinl, 
225 :  iiami-H  of  noted  i>eri»oii«  burird  in  ihe 
Kroiind,  Uoberl  Treat  raiiii',  John  Hull,  the 
mint  iiiaatcr,  IVti^r  F&nriiil,  John  rhilllpa,  the 
Itrnt  iiiayorof  Bontoti,  Paul  lievere,  ilie  victlina 
of  the  Hoaton  innaaocre  In  1770,  nml  General 
•loai-ph  Warren,  the  hero  of  Hunker  Uill,  ii-t : 
the  oMeni  monumental  inacripiiuu  ou  tliv 
ground, 

Oranltu  HrldKe,  MkL 

Uriint  tomb,  'JSlL. 

Urant  t<y  the  Uiwn  of  Hull,  of  the  Uttlc  Brewa- 

ter  for  bulldiuK  u  lighthouse. 
Grnpc  lalnnd,  near  Iliughoin,  &M. 
Oruvelly  iVdut.  iSd. 
Uravea,  Admiral,  .^72.  Ul. 

Grnvea,  the,  duniferous  rocka  in  the  mouth  of 
Hoaioii  harbor,  nn<l  their  aurrouiidiiitf*. 

Ornveyard  at  Castle  Island,  Jm:  at  Italnalbrd 
Inland.  ;i!jIL 

Graveyard  UluflT.  ilia, 

Grn\-cyai'da,  oruaincntation  of  In  recent  time. 

Gray,  Asa  B.,  337;  Horace,  SflQ. 

Great  Urid({e.  fEL 

Great  Cove.  3rt,  115j  120^  IIH^  162,  «rt3:  lU  loca- 
tion, 1 15  :  ItiTiiooka  and  balterica,  llrt. 
Great  Creek, 

G reat  Kl ni ,  Sec  Coixuaoo. 

Great  Head,  4^7 . 
Great  Marsh, 

Great  Patent  of  .New  England,  IL 
Great  Hpriiig,  ;iJiL 
Great  street,  63i>. 
G  reat  Tree,  JtL 
Green  l>rai;ou,  45,  488. 

Grwn  I)ra)(oii  I'avern,  4Q&;  early  historj-, 
OQj.  et  «('(/. ;  political  Kutherlni^M  therein  in 
anlc-revolulionary  titnt-i",  fioi;  tho  v.irioua 
ow:ier»liip*  of  the  land  wiiereoa  llio  tavern 
waa.buiU,  fiOfirlU;  situation  of  tho  tavern  and 
Ita  apuearance.  Mi!;  exteut  and  snrround- 
ini^a  oi  tho  eatate,  and  iia  anrieot  aiyn.  OU ; 
sale  of  tho  property  l.iSt.  Andrew'*  li^KlKC  of 
Fn-e  Mainnm.  B12;  nge  of  thu  Old  Taveni  nnd 
its  several  oecupanta.tlLl^Li;  ita  uses  for  poltti- 
c;d  piirnotiei«,JLLl;  the  Ihmh«o  uae^l  in  177rt  for  a 
lnii»pltal,  OU :  tliu  oiil  huildlnif  torn  down  and 
a  w.trehouac  built  on  ita  site,  MX. 

Green  J)r,H{OM  Lane.  fiSJiL  OIL 

Gnxne.Ganliner,  171^  331.  422;  Thomaa,  230 ; 
John.  540.  641. 

Green  11111.4^7. 

Green  Island,  one  of  the  Boston  harbor  iainnda, 

AM,  f»7i». 
Orcen  Lane,  m. 
tJreiMi  Htnroa.  142. 
Greenland,  7,  llL. 

Greenleaf,  Daniel.  R46^  847;  KlUalK?th.  did: 
Hannah,  fiihi.',  •loh:i,  ftlS;  Stephen,  sherltf, 
173;  Thomas,  255^  6411  William,  fiifi, 

Greeiioii(;li,  David,  I'-nsee  of  the  Old  Province 
House  e«t.itu  in  l<il7  for  tilnety>nine  years, 
69H:  Kdw.-ird,  {t2L  Newman.  52fj  Wlllfam,  a 
shlt)wrlt;hi,  owner  In  1<WS,  by  inheritance,  of 
Itainaforii  Nland, 

Orcenvlli,  II.  nry,  :553,  540,  ill^ 

Greenwood  tomb,  ^EQI 

Gricrson,  Oeorife,  inl. 

GrilUn.the.hip.iL  107,  ML 
Grist  mills, 

Grl-.wold.  IM»hop,  250,  2&3. 
Groaae,  Isaac,  082. 
Gruaa,  Thomas,  flS8* 


I  Grover'a  CTIflT,  iSL. 
I  Urubb.  Th.>ma»,  &M. 
iOuanahani  Island,  ij, 
l(Jun  Ilouae».  .'{rj.  miL 

(iunliouse  of  Bea  Fencibloa  erecteil  in  1617,  21L 
Qwyn'ielh,  Owen,  his  reputed  discoveriea  in 

the  West  Indies  and  Mexico,  SL 
Gut  naln, 

Hakluvt,  historian,  fl. 
Hale,  S'athan,  Lit!. 
Huka,  .lohn  G..  t>7. 102. 
Halea'a  Map,  lil. 

Ilalf  Moon  Icl.^nd,  in  Quincy  flats,  fiflL 
Hall,  J.icob,:&aL 
Haliowrll'a  Ship  yard,  IM. 
Hancock  Free  UrUve,  421. 
Hancock  House,  bulit  in  1737  on  the  soatbem 

alopeof  Iteacon  11111,112. 
Hancock,  John,  UL  US^  113,  213.        325^  3Ii. 
375.  417,  aia ;  hi*  burial  place  in  TBe  Old 
Granary  irround,   mortuary  record*  of  the 
family,  212-13:  Lydia,  M5i  Thomas.  Ill,  ITa^ 
212.  2Li.  'ii^  aai.  a  noUNl  Riaton  morcbant, 
builder  of  the  Old  Hancock  Uouao,  aiL 
HaMLHick  Htreet.ILi. 
Hancock  'i'avern  House, 
Hancock  Tomb.  213. 
H  incoi-k'a  Cow  Pasture,  311. 
Hancock's  Wharf,  lli. 
Hands,  Mxrk.  fiM. 

Hanover  Street,  113.        110, 133.  ISj.eM. 
Hanover  Street  Ward.  lUST"^ 
Harbor,  Boalon,  8,  2i,       4{L  47,  TS^  431.  M7: 
its  islands,  roads,  sounTs,  cliauneU,  rocks  and 
splta,  431.  et  Bfq. ;  earlv  visitors  t*).  Icelandic 
navigators  at  Capo  Cod  nearly  nine  hundrrd 
years  a«ro,  and  tnulitional  visit  to  Point  Alter- 
ton,  433;  description  of.  431.  &87. 
Harbor  Mouth,  Ita  dnscrlpUon  in  the  olden  time 
by  William  Wood,  in  bis  "New  England's 
IWpect."  f.fli-t 
Harding,  William  C.  SSHL 

llantln;;'*  Iydi(e,  a  ilani^-rons  rock  In  the  month 

of  Boston  buy.  4:W.  MLL 
Harris,  Isaac.  6J2;  John,  42B;  Rev.  Thaddeu* 
M..rx). 

Harrison  avenuf,  laid  out  (aa  Front  street},  in 
18(M.  m. 

Harvard  College.  75.  SO,  SSLM^  ^  ^  5«0j  U- 
digent  scholnra  pn>videdlor  by  a  tax  on  the 
Cambridge  ItritWtt  Company,  4.t);  tlrst  fitu.i- 
tion  as  descrlbeilby  Abbe  Itobin,  use  in  1775. 
as  a  barrack  by  tho  Knglish  troop*,  library, 
character  of  the  profeasors  and  amuaemcnts 
of  tho  atndenta,  ^;  visit  of  tho  Marr|iil«  da 
Chiiatellut  to  tho  College  in  17S2,  and  difllcul- 
Ilea  of  the  journey  from  Boaton,  81;  compli- 
ment to  the  efllclency  of  the  Unlverally,  82; 
Commencemeut  In  ]7it8,as  described  by  Brls- 
aol  do  Warville,  SSL 
Hatch.  .Vldermnn  Samuel.  827 ;  E>te«,  457. 
HalterV  Squnrcra,  1^ 
Hnwcs  Burying-Ground.  257. 
llitwea,  John,  254.  2^ 
Hawkins  Lane,  l:t4. 

1  ilawklna,  Rebecca,  1121;  Thomaa.  511 :  Thomas, 
I    a  noted  biscuit  baker  and  taverncr  in  old 
times,  im-7. 
Hawkins  street,  139. 

Hawthorne,  Nathaniel,  599.<I03;  William.  111. 
Hayes,  John,  the  second  Iceepvr  of  the  Beacon 

Light,  an. 

H  lym  irket  Square,  lOT^lUi  114, 173x386. 
llayscalea, 

H<>ad  Mansion  House,  SIS. 
Hea<]landa.  lofl. 
Hear«e  House,  312. 

Hoaraes,  2^4.  2t5.  Introduced  into  Boaton  about 
KCMf ;  the  funeral  custoiua  of  the  previous 
period, 
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Ililluland,  L 

II  itchniHU,  Daniel,       «4Si  Hexekiab,  aSiL 
liciicbntatra  L4tiiv,  Li^L 
]I  ndec  Charles  J.,  fillL 
llciiry  VII..  liL 

Ilcnaiiaw,  David,  132,  425;  John,  427;  Jothaa, 

IIcwi-8,  Samuel  Hill,  the  BuperinU<ndcnt  of 
burials.  111*  passlun  for  llie  picturesque  in  the 
arraiigoiueiil  of  the  i;routid«, 

Hlbbons.  Ann.  330,  Xtg^  (Ulj  exerutod  In  lfl55 
for  wltcln  raft,  062;  Mary,  39u:  William,  362. 

35>o^  6jij  0^2,  ajar"^ 

nfgh  street,  LIL 

lligh  lands  in  WInthrop.  Out  Plain.  Great  TTcad 
(or  Urcea  Hills},  UluflT  (or  Wlutbrup's)  Iluad 
and  (Jrover'sClifT,  jaL, 

Highlands,  the,  lUU. 

HIxIiI.ukU  nuryihg-Orounds  — The  Eliot  Bury- 
iiig-Urounil,  Its  antiquity,  situallun  and  prt*s- 
cut  condition,  '211  ;  Dodies  nf  eminent  men 
deposited  therein;  tombs  of  John  Kliot,  the 
Indian  apoolle,  and  (if  thu  tw<>  governors 
I)udlcy,  and  <|Uaint  epilaphx  on  the  i>udlcyn, 
272-3 ;  the  tuinUter's  toml>  and  \Vi  inscriptions, 
275  ;  the  oldest  gravestone  and  curious  moou- 
rneutal  Inscripiions,  •nt't-' . 

Hlgiiw.ny,  the, 

Highway  to    iCuxbury,  the,  name   given  to 

Waihington  street  in  early  timvs,  fiLL 
nill,  the,  LLk 

Uill,  Henry,  .T80^  381  ;  John,  100^  136*  236.666, 

IklidiJ;  tiamucl,  628J,  Valontlne.  672,1321 
Hill,  \Ve.«t, 

Hills.  .9c<!  Itcacon,  Blue,  Bunker,  Camp,  Centry, 
CopK-y,  Copp's,  Cuitoti,  Kagle,  Kminenees, 
Foit,  Pox,  Ureen,  Tho  Hill,  Monument, 
M'lunt  Vernon.  I'emborton.  Kidge,  Sentry, 
8li(nal,  Snow,  Strawberry,  titudy,  Telegraph, 
Tretnunt,  West,  Windmill. 

Hilton,  Kdward,  16;  WilUam,  IL. 

Ulnghatn,  i!^ 

Hirst,  Orove.  MQ< 

llixpantola,  discovered  by  Culumbua,  ft. 
HotTo,  Mr.,  Iflj. 
Hog  Alley,  2dlu 

U.oi(  Island,  U6  445,  US ;  its  sltua'lon,  character- 

iiticj*  and  in»tory,  4>'-8,  and  iilL. 
Uolden,  Nathauiel  648. 
Holidays,  ItaL. 

Holland,  John,  2U;  Samuel,  liO. 

Hollis,  Th.imaM,  <>4S- 

Uolmcs,  Nathaniel,  2Q1a 

Humes.  William.  4o5,  033.  Mfl. 

Uomts'ti  Key.  4o"'». 

Hooks  and  L.-idUers,  Ml. 

Hooper,  Henry  N.,  674. 

Horn  Lane,  I'U- 

Uorse  of  Kldcr  Oliver,  803. 

Uosplul,  IM. 

Hospital,  M.-issarhusetta  General,  grant  of  the 
Old  rro\  Inrv  House  by  the  State  to  that  cor- 
poration, biii^ 

Hotel  Tclham  moved,  SLL 

Hough,  Athcrton,  27,  308,  051 ;  Rev.  Samuel, 

one  of  the  early  Boston  land  owners,  5'<t4. 
Houghton.  Jonattian,  364. 
House  of  Correction,  2UL 

Louse  of  Industry,  establishment  of,  on  Deer 
Island,  4"0. 

Houses,  number  of.  In  1781,  In  the  respective 
natural  divisions  of  the  town,  Lki=4£L 

Houtcblii,  Jeremy,  021, 

Howard,  Stephen,  421. 

Howe,  Hall  J.,  ii^ 

Howe,  Lord,  &2a. 

Howlot,  John,  W. :  Rebecca,  607. 

Hubbard,  KlUabeth,  636:  Nathaniel. 6S5;  Thom- 
as. LljL 

Hubbard's  land, 

Hudson.  Francis,  107^  UO^  386.297;  WUliwn,&3L 


Hudson's  Point,  106^  107^  150. 159,  281;  origin  of 
its  name  and  its  location,  lul 

Hull,  town  of,  situated  on  the  west  of  the  prom> 
ontory  of  Point  Allerton,  43JL  ML 

Hull,  ILmnah,  11*1>;  .lohn,  the  iSew  England  mint 
m.uter,  226,  228j  his  daughter's  marriage  por- 
tion, im. 

Hull  Street  Ceaictcr}-, 2QIL 

Humphrey,  James,  a  ruling  elder  of  the  Church 
at  Dorchester  in  early  da>  t,  2S6 ;  his  death 
and  acrostical  epitaph,  2Stt ;  John,  second  dep* 
uly  governor  of  MaMachuselts  Bay  Colony,  LL 

Hunncwell,  Jonathan,  32-t,  421, 

Hunt,  Amey,  206;  UeiOamln,  206;  Elisha.  318; 
Thomas,  11. 

Hulchlns,  William  B.,  421. 

Uutehinsnii,  Al>lg«tT7oiTT  Ann,  201,  480.  673; 
Kd ward,  22^671;  Ulchard.  07i  613,  077:  Sa- 
rah, 4.>6 ;  Hon.  Thoina;*,  2o.»^  4ixi ;  the  build>-r 
of  the  first  school-house  in  the  North  End,  on 
tho  site  of  tho  present  Eliot  School-houiie, '.£}&; 
Gov.  Thomas,  241> ;  Wlllinra,  hunbiuid  of  the 
ceiebral«*d  Ann,  the  religious  reformer,  owner 
of  tho  Old  B<Hik-slore  esUte,  072.  fill. 

Ilutehlnsnn  tomb,  2Uix 

Hutchinson's  street,  103. 

Hyile  Park,  36,  IMi  2fla, 

Hypocrite  Passage,  a  channel  In  Boston  Harbor, 
430. 

Icelandic  Navigators,  T_,  2. 

Ice  Pond,  4&L 
Idc.  L.  N.,tf8. 

lllumi-iations  of  Liberty  tree  and  the  elms  on 
I'atldock's  Mall  on  the  arrival  of  the  uewa  of 

the  reneal  of  the  Stamn  Act,  HHl. 
Inches,  Klizabeih,  QII ;  Henderson,  fill. 
Independence,  ship,  466. 
lu'lependence  square,  38l» 
IndiaWlmrf,  UiL 

Indians,  9j  14, 15,  lL25,3f>  31.  32,  45,  48  67 ;  In- 
terviews "of  tho  original  colonists  with.  31 ; 
their  friendly  exchanges  of  food  for  clolhlug 
and  knives,  .;t2i 

IngL-rsul,  Jonathan,  121> 

Insurance  maps,  lioL 

IrUh  Presbyterians,  li. 

Iron  fence  around  the  Common,  S18> 

Irving,  Washington, 

Isabella,  qu<-en,  3,  CL 

iKlandA  at  mouth  of  Harbor,  164_. 

Inland,  Castle,  ftL 

I-tland,  Noddle's,  fliL 

Isl.ind  of  Trevor,  fiOS. 

Island  Wharves,  119. 

Island*,  OOjiiL  Sre  Apple,  Belle  Isle,  Bird,  Breed, 
C.tif,  iCanary,  Castle,  Christopher,  Ct)nant, 
Cuba,  Deer,  East  Boston,  Elizabeth,  Gallop, 
George's,  Oomera,  Governor's,  Grape,  Green, 
Guaoahanl,  Half  Moon,  Hispanlula,  Hog,  Ice- 
l.-ind,  Isle  of  Trevor,  Island  Wharves, ,  La 
isla  Santa,  I»ng,  Ix>vell,  Martha's  Vineyard, 
Mennon's  Moon.  Moon,  Middle  Brewster, 
Nix's  Mate,  Noddles,  Nut,  Ilacoon,  Pelham, 
Pettock's,  Kainsford,  San  Domingo,  S'ln  Sal- 
vador, Sheep,  Spectacle,  Susanna,  Thomp* 
son's.  West  Indies.  Wllliama's,  Wood. 

Islands,  part  of  Wards,  144, 

Iilan<1s,  shapes  of,  410. 

Israelitish  Society  of  Pc*co,  201. 

Ivers,  James,  and  his  family,  proprietors,  in 
1791,  uf  Long  Islaud, 

Jackson,  Henry,  419;  John,  fllfi;  Patrick  T.,  367. 
Jackson's  shop,  i:U- 
Jackson's  Still  House,  laA. 
James,  BeitJ-,  344. 
.James  I.,  if. 

JamaicaTond,  16L  ^  41!L  411. 
Jamaica  Pond  Aqueduct,  SJl,  412. 
Jameatown,  12. 
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JuTTM,  D«mlng, 
JmrvU,  Dr.  Cburlv*,  '204. 
Joffrlet,  John, 
J<:ffrieit,  Thoman.  ^ 
Jenckii,  iloikoph, 
Jclhro.  old,  2^ 
Ji-ttU-a.  ML 

Jewinh  DurylnK-Groand  at  Ea«t  Boaton,  281. 

JolitiMon,  Lady  Arbelln,  'ZT,  18j  :  dcutb  of, 
27;  Capt.  E.lward,  of  Woburu,  45^  117^  477; 
Hu  description,  in  1664,  of  Boaton,  Roxbury- 
antl  D»rcfK'»tt'r,  43;  hU  Brcount  or  tlio  early 
fortilication  ofOaitTe  Ulan<l,lII;  Inaac,  17. 2j. 
m^21,'£^^  Ml  IMj  S"*";  arrival  with  thu 
Winthrop  C^oiiy  at  Balcin  and  Charlcntowti, 
and  doath  at  the  latter  place,  SR^  Deacon 
JameK,  662 ;  ^-lover,  c.iptain  of  tlio  Ancient 
and  Honoriiblo  Artillery  c<>mpanv  in  1666,  hU 
ownerslii|>  of  the  land  on  which  the  Old  Green 
Dragon  'i  uvcrn  wai  built,  600;  Tbotmu,  Um> 

.ToillflTo,  John,  fi^  QiL.. 

JullitTc'a  l>aue,  tbu  old  name  of  Devonshire 
■troet,  661. 

Jone«,  Kbcn,  123  ;  TTenzlbah,  IIH ;  John  C,  121 ; 
John  I'aul,  coininodure,  employcU  to  deliver 
"The  AmerlcH."  a  iteventy-four  gun  thlp,  u 
present  to  Loul-«  XVI.  fn)m  the  UnitM  Htatea 
government,  652 ;  Jonathan,  410;  Margaret, 
3j-2:  Barah.AEir'^ 

Joaclyn,  John,  4i  60,  433,  464;  hit  voyage*  to 
New  England, liTnli  descrlotlon  of  the  colo- 
nic*, and  babitn,  manners  and  purauit*  of  Ih.' 
colonUta,  46j  bU  account,  in  1676,  of  Pullin 
I'ol  It,  and  tho  main  harbor  channel  at  that 
time,  IM, 

Jo*la«,  tbu  Sachem  ;  hi*  rclcaae  of  the  common 

landa  to  the  town  of  Itoston,  301. 
Joy,  Benjamin,  42 » ;  Thomaa, 
J  .y'«  biilldlMg,  SaL. 
Jukes,  Fraut  Is,  fii. 

Jullen,  Charloiie,  657i  Hannnh,  65L  6«2j  liar- 
rict,  Lil;  Jpa»  BupiUte  Onb»  rt  l'.iypl:.t  dia, 
the  famoua  restaurant  keeper.  OtO,  ji^  hl^  his- 
tory,  character  and  death,  060-1 ;  his  epiuiph 
in  ino  Common  burvmg-ground,  241. 

Jullen  House,  the.  In  Mitu  ntrect.  its  uppcarancc, 
and  origin  of  iis  name,  lUii ;  tno  esintv  and  its 
ownership*,  051-9 ;  ancient  appearance  of  tho 
building,  and  Its  character  as  a  haunt  of  epi- 
cureans, Qfiii;  social  standing  of  Mons.  Jullen, 
and  tribute  to  )iis  memory,  QUI ;  dvath  of  hU 
willow,  (JM  ;  the  house  demolished  in  1824,  and 
another  erected  on  Its  site,  d-Vi. 

Keayuc,  dpt.  Robert,  his  bequests  In  1653,  fur 
various  specilit-d  town  purposes,  and  death 
ihrco  yearn  afterwards,  2tM. 

Kennebec  River.  13, 

Kenrlck.  John. 

Kent,  John,  U. 

Kerr,  Catherine,  610.fll!L 

Kiilder,  Joseph,  6U;  William,  048. 

Kitiarnese, 

Kind,  Arthur,  108j  Jane,  198^  Mary,  19Sj  Wll- 

Ham,  U£> 
King.  Francis 
King  I'hillp's  War,  12^ 
King  street,  114^  130,  134.  13L 
King  Street  Ward,  LET 
King's  Arms  Tavern,  3tK3. 

King's  Chapel.  6^  137^  lai;  brief  history  of  the 

building,  ]u:j,  247^0. 
King's  Chapel  burying-ground,  ls:^100. 
King's  Ward,  m 
Kingsbury.  William  B.,  2121. 
KIttredge,  Alvah.ifiS. 
Kneetand,  Bartholomew,  678. 
Kneeland's  lane,  IZL 
Knox,  Oi-ni-ral  Henry,  BIL. 
Krossancsa,  tt^ 


L'Atlas,  Maritime,  lilL 
La  Islu  Boiila,  4j 
l.a  llocbelle,  iL. 

La  Tour,  visit  of,  to  Charlestown  and  BosUia, 

and  great  consequent  pootc,  482,  iM. 
Tjibor,  49. 

Labrador,  7,  U ;  repeated  explorations  of  ths 

country  by  ttie  Icelanders,  "L 
r.ake,  D.  J.,  103^ 
Lamb,  Thomaa,  103. 
Lamb's  map,  103. 
I^anibi-rt,  John,  &42. 

Land  Company  of  East  Boston,  It*  Incorponitloa 
in  18'{3.  and  purchase  oi  Noddle'*  Iilosd.  HL 
I>andntarks.  dUappearatico  of,  lu  Bosion,  !M. 
Laugford,  Hanuab,  207. 
Lanquedoe,  47. 
I.Ark  Kock.m. 
I^arrnbe,  John,  498. 
Lathrup,  John,  225. 
Latin  School,  i&SL 
Latin  echoul-hi<usc,  240.  407. 
Latitude  and  Lonsitude  of  Boston,  fi. 
I^awson,  Christopher,  fiftt 
I.«uvltt,  Klisha,  646^  655. 
Leehmere  Point,  417. 
Ledge.",  441,  &'7.    A'ee  Ilocics. 
Lee,  Thomas,  304. 
1^0  tomb,  2IL 
lAH.'d*,  Samuel,  648.  6S4. 

Legal  voters,  tho  ba»is  of  division  of  wirds 

instead  of  p(fpulatiou,  143. 
Leger,  Jacob,  'JiliL 

L-if,  dUoovery  of  Cape  Cod  and  Ul.nnds  south  of 
the  Massachusetts  cuuat  by  Lim,  T^L 

Lelghton,  Charles,  111. 

Levi  rett,  Klder  Thomas.  27.  m,  406.  WL 
62i05i;  John,  110^117,  170,151,  34^  Mi  ML 
072;  icward  and  thanks  for  enginecrl.if 
t=conco  Battery  on  Great  Cove,  117;  g.iveruor 
of  the  Colony,  and  death,  347:  borisl-pisc*, 
and  that  of  hU  family,  in  the  Chnpil  burylaj- 
ground,  llrt;  small  is'lands  granted  to.iSii 

Levert  tt  street,  ^  lOa^  128j  LiL 

I^evoreti  tomb,  HM. 

I..everett's  Lane,  211. 

Leventt's  Taslure,  UHL 

Lewis,  Alouio,  »7j  Georire,  OSj  Job. 677 ;  M>r- 

tha,  tm ;  8aroTi7ilII :  Wiuslow,  SU^ 
LcwIsWliarf,  115.118. 
Liberty  Square,  115, 116. 
Ijberty  trc«,  iifl. 
Lincoln,  Countess  of,  184. 
Lincoln,  Lionel,  ftS7. 
LIndall,  John,  fi&L 

Light  house,  on  Long  Island,  its  description  ar>d 

purposes,       on  Litile  Brewstrr.56<i-9.iI2:l; 

on  Brewster's  spit,  StU.  Afii.  5m Beacon,  Bof, 

Lo'ig  Inland. 
Light-houses,  02,  65,  liL 
LIghl-houso  Tragrdy.  the,  written  by  Benlsola 

Franklin,  2(h;,  4(Vh  ^ 
Linie,  John  g"7fe2gr023;  Thomas  J.,  i32^ 
Lincoln,  K.  W:  JFTISiL 
LIndall,  Jiinc,  GM  ;  Timothy,  fi^ 
Link  Alley,  1127"^ 
Little,  James,  the,  U 

IJoyd,  Henry,  625;  James,  HI;  Rebecca. 63L 
Lobdell.  Capl.  TBomas  J.,  425^  Uartlia,  USu 
Lodge,  J..  t>3. 
I^ondon  Company,  IS. 
London  Magazine,  tiO. 
London  Magazine,  Map,  ii^ 
Long  .Vere,  213.  308. 
l..ong  Coach,  ISfl. 

Limg  IsUmd,  situation,  form,  dimcnsloos,  poo- 
tlon,  approach,  and  du»cripllou  us  It  »a»  " 
ancient  times,  &2?-i0 ;  iho  island  and  adjacent 
ones  rented  to  Bosioii  fur  a  nominsl  *uni.  '<0): 
its  forests  cut  down  and  the  land  Isld  "ot  in 
parcels,^  ;  failure  oftbcicnaoU  to  pay  tbcif 
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rrau  snd  surrender  to  tbero  of  tboluid,  claim 
of  Um?  Earl  i>f  Biirlinif  lotho  owuerabip  of  the 
island,  S>'-i2 ;  purchofo  of  the  t*land  by  John 
Ni-laon,  i>3'i:  the  various  subsequent  proprie- 
tors and  ti-rms  of  liitjir  ownership,  {>3;t-.") ;  the 
land  finally  vested  In  the  Ix>n^  Inland  Corpor- 
al jjn,  &35  ;  the  n>ecnt  uses  of  the  island  and 
its  sit  intion  OS  a  summer  resort,  &2&. 
jAtng  Lane,  ISSa 

L<.n«  W'hiirf.  63. 115. 118. 119. 134. 138>Mfi. 
Jx>ngeviiy,  li. 
I.orciisu  dc  Medici,  ISL 

Lorlng.  nei>jttniin.  Wlj  falcb.  623j  David,  62^; 

Kllrabcth,  62lj  Hannah,  James  T.,  0*7^ 

ft48;  Jane,  IJ^:  John,  b^l^  0^  iti^i  lU'beccu, 
Eiamuel,  ^ZL 
I^uis  riilllipe,  of  France,  his  residence  in  thi- 

Hancock  tavern  house,  Boston,  during  "the 

rel^n  of  terror,"  *0i- 
Tx>ul8burg  Square,  12B.  383.  ffitL 
Love  street,  L£L 
l^vi-joy,  Charles  J.,  fttS. 

Lovcll,  Capt.  Willloin,  of  Dorchester,  after 
wborn  1x>velPs  Island  was  iiamuii,  !ti!L 

Xiorell's  Island,  position  in  the  harbor,  area,  and 
Ifeoijraphlcal  relations,  &4S;  iii  IftJd,  a  poixes- 
■Ion  or  CbMrU-siown,  granted  f;r  a  tishiiitt 
^  station,  being  at  ihut  time  wooded,  and  half 
the  wood  conserved  f>>r  tho  Cattle  garrison. 
MO;  various  sali-s  of  tho  island  and  its  final 
convreyance,  in  ISi*!.  to  tho  Unlte<l  8tatL-s  Oov- 
crument,  f».jO:  the  i^lntid  at  one  time  u  p:i.«turo 
ground  itnd  rabbit  warren,  55:);  raea«ures  em- 
ployed for  Its  protection  from  deBtruction  by 
the  sea,  utid  legends  associatvd  with  iU  coast, 

Ixiwe,  John,fiS3. 

Lowell,  Charles,  his  Improvement  of  Weft 
Church  (or  Derby}  Square  by  planting  Oak 
trees  thereon,  3&i;  John,  ITO. 

Ix>wcr  MllU.lil. 

Lucas,  John,  'Mj:  Roger,  207;  Sarah,  207. 
Luce,  Peter,  fillL 
Ludlow,  Roger,  IIA^ 
Lumber,  LL 

Lyie,  Francis,  a  surgeon  barber  in  earlr  Boston 

times,  and  liis  lunded  possessions,  604. 
Lyman,  Theodore.  330,  iOL 
Lynde,  Simon,  468.6^1. 
Lynn,  3%,  liL 
Lynn  Creek,  li 
Lytherlaod,  William,  201. 

Mackav,  Mungo,  il^L  420. 
Mackerel  Bridge,  iua. 
Ji.ickerlll  1-ane,  LLL  HS,  12L 
liackintosh.  Mary,  fixx. 
Madoc,  adventurer,  9. 
^.-igner,  Ji>h>i, 

Magniflquu,  French  seventy-four  gnn  ship,  lost 
In  1782,  near  Lovell's  Ulond,  ;  coustriic- 
tion  of  tho  America  bv  tlic  United  States 
government  to  replace  it,  nnd  its  fa:c,  &5'2; 
portions  of  the  wreck  found,  &M,  MiL 

Mahoney,  He  v.  John,  2QiL 

llai:i  Ship  Channel,  its  boundaries  and  obatruc- 
tions,  AttL. 

Ifalcom,  Capt.  Daniel,  his  oppo«ltlon  to  the  op- 
pressive revenue  nets  of  tlio  KngliHli  govern- 
ment, 'JO j :  insrripiiuu  on  his  memorial  stone 
in  Copp'.«  Ilill  Cemetery,  ?J8,  2iliL 

Maiden  Kridg-',  uuhi  'gCtiarloHtuwii  and  Maiden, 
83;  Its  completion  In  17%7  nn«l  opening  to 
Irrivel.and,  In  1859,  madeapuUrclilgliwav,!:^ 

M  ilham,  Itev.  John,  his  de*criptioQ  of  Huston 
Harbor,  :,-'^~<^l. 

MalU  — The  jfrent,  orTremoDt  Street  Mall,  the 
llltle,  or  Paddock's  Mall,  opposite  tlic  Old 
Granary  Ilurylng-Oround.  the  Bi-acon  Strtn-t 
and  the  rharl«<«  Street  M.ills  on  tho  C  >m- 
mon,  817;  lengths  of  the  r(;^pcctlvu  Molls, 
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819;  the  Tremont  Btrcet  Mall,  the  oldest, 
iu  sycamore  nnd  English  elms  trees,  and 
their  ]iartlal  deHiruciion  in  the  great  gale  of 
ti'-ptembi  r  IT),  lsl.'»,  221 ;  account  of  theefl'ects 
of  that  gale,  3"J:I-3 ;  further  dumugu  dune  to 
the  trei-s  on  the  Common  during  ine  gale  of 
Bept.  7_2 18CU,  u21 ;  Intprovemeiil  of  trees  on  tho 
Beacon  8treet  Mall  In  1780,  325:  the  Common 
graded  In  17S4  by  sub^rription.  anil  a  third  row 
of  trees  planted  In  Tremont 8treetMull,2;^:fi; 
completion  uf  the  Charles  Street  Mall  in  1824, 
3-ift-i  ;  Improvements  on  the  Park  Street  Mall ; 
preservation  of  venerable  elms,  extension  of 
the  Itovlfton  Street  Mull  through  the  burying 
ground  ia  1830,  thus  surrouudiug  the  W'boic 
Common  with  malls, 
Man  of-war  Bar,  au  obstruction  In  tho  harbor, 
513. 

Manners  of  ancient  Bostonlana,  &L 
Manufacturing  liouse,  iilL 

Mapn  of  lioston.  Bonner's  map,  published  In 
1772-'.t;t-'4;t  and  'OJ;  Burglss'i*  map,  1728;  tier- 
man  map,  1758;  I^mduii  Miurazine  map,  1774; 
KomanH's  map,  1774;  Gentleman's  Magazine 
map,  1775;  Alinon's  map,  1775;  Bunker  Hill 
map,  1775;  Pelliam's  mnp.  1777;  Page's  map, 
177  (  ;  (ioxeteer  map.  17Si ;  Norman's  map,  178l>; 
Carloton's  map.  1800;  Directory  map,  18o9; 
Hales's  map,  1814;  Annin  and  Smith's  map, 
ISJI;  Bowvn's  mnp,  1824;  Morse's  map,  182V; 
B.-wick  Conipany's  map,  18^15;  Aiiiiltrs  Small 
mnp,  1835;  Morie  and  I'uttle's  map,  1838; 
KiiglUh  map,  1852;  Dripps's  map,  1852;  Mc- 
Iniyre's  map,  1852;  Colto  '»  map,  1855;  Mitch- 
ell's map,  1860;  Walllng's  map,  18i}l ;  City 
Engineer  Blade's  map,  1861:  City  Engineer 
Crafts'  Annexation  map,  1867;  City  Engineer 
Crafts'  new  m.ip.  1868:  Insurance  maps,  1807-8; 
other  innp4  of  ci'v  and  environs  and  Harbor  of 
Boston,  tHl-105.  bee  Alinon,  Annln.  Annlnand 
Bmith,  Baker  and  Tllden,  Beauraiii,  Bewick 
Comp.iny,  Bonner,  Bowen,  Bunker  Hill,  Bur- 

fIss.Carloton,  Charts,  City  Engineer,  Collon, 
k-arborn,  I)es  Barres.  Dorrhcfcter.  Drlpp, 
Dutton,  English,  Qazoiteer,  Oermnn,  Gordon's 
AVar,    Hales,  Insurance,    l.'Atlns  Maraiine, 
L.amb,  Ix>ndon  Magazine,  Mclntvre,  Mlf-hell, 
Morso  and  Tuttle,  Morse,  Nr'nl.  Norman,  Page, 
Pelham,  Plan  du  Havre,  Uoman,  biducy,  Gr- 
quahart,  Walling. 
Mare,  Henry,  filL 
Marginal  Wharf,  lia. 
Mariners'  Tomb,  In  Copp's  Hill  Cem»'tery.  204. 
Matltana,  loss  of  on,  Lgg  Uock,  with  twenty- 

six  lives,  61^ 
Market  House.  120j  Williams's,  140. 
Market  Btroct,  lUj  Highway  leading  to  Uox- 

bury,  SLL 
Markland,  I. 

Marlborough  street.  70^  13fL  131. 

Marll>orougli  Street  Ward, 

Mar.lave,  Edward  T.,  mi. 

Marrl.ige.  51. 

Marsh,  William.  450.  ML 

Mar>.hall,  John,  102:  Thomas,  fi07. 

Martlics,  positions  of,  in  Boston  in  old  times; 
fowling  in  a  marsh  at  the  South  End  In  the 
present  Century,  412.  Sfr  BelUngbam,  Com- 
inon.  Great,  Bound,  Wlntbrop. 

Martha's  Vineyard,  it,  li^ 

.Martyn,  Edwnrd.  2U^ 

Martyn  Tomb,  2li4- 

Mary,  Queen.  IL. 

Mary  nnd  John,  vessel,  30. 

Mason,  John,  15,  476 :  Jonatha'i,  253. 122- 

Mo-tonlc  TcmTm?.  In  Treiuont  and  Boylston 
streets,  ioundailon  stone  laid  i  i  1804.  eo.n- 
pletlon  of  the  building  in  1807,  and  ItM  deUiea* 
tion.  313 

Massachusetu  Bank,  3Q&. 

Massachusetts  Qji^rier,  li. 
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lfM*achn«r<t'a  Cotnny,  Pnrehniio  and  boondt  of 

thu  lurrilory,  lO;  ihe  flml  culmilal  ((overniuunt, 
16 ;  •Ktileiiient  of  Hnhtin  atid  Churlesiown,  10^ 
nrrivul  uf  John  WIntlirup  In         an'l  ap 
p<iiutmi-nt  US  icovi-riiur,  16^  the  colonial  i-hnr 
U-ra  and  "  the  ifreal  pal<'nt  of  Now  England," 
18 :  the  Miu>k:tchu«i'ltji  charter, 

If  ai>ftHchu»ctla  FUidi,^ 

M.-ui<<achiiiK>ttH  (It-ncral  ]Irt«pHa1.  Cfii. 

UaMtachuMitU  Iiii>torii-al  t>ocii.-ty'«  llall,  Ififi. 

MaaDachuHvtia  llortioultnral  Uoclcty,  Its  pur- 
chaao  of  MouKt  Auburn,  and  eniaMlnhment 
of  a  crmetery  there.  Incorporation  in  1836,  aud 
tho  corporal! >rit'  names,  '£gL. 

Uauacrc,  JtoHlon,  M. 

MnimapoiMK  Pond,  lf>ft- 

Maimio,  iJrut.  U(il>i-rt  F.,  killi'd  in  a  duel  on 
CaMtlo  Inland,  lil*  epiuph,  ii>7- 

MiUhiT,  Cotton,  fii  71.  law^  'JSa;  n«'v. 

Inrrvaae,  03,  2!>^i  2S.'»;   Ulcliurd,  TJj  llfK 
28^  hia  death  and  burial  phire,  llrilj  hU  '-pi- 
taph,  '^85;  Hiiaiut-l,  ;»Joj  barah,  lUl:  Mather 
tomb,  gig. 

Ifatigiion,  Katlicr  FrancU  Anthony,  a  Roman 
Catholic  roinlMter,  hl«  deuih  and  fiinrrHl,  in- 
scription on  IiIk  memorial  tn)>lct  in  til.  Auguii- 
tin  CeinetcTy.  South  Hoaton,  ^IIUL 

Matoonaa  «hot  on  tlio  Common,  Qj2^ 

Mattapan,  'if^i  jJL  Ste  l)or«  heater. 

MutUipan  I'oliil, 

Matthrw,  nhlp.  LL 

Muud,  I>aiiu-l,  the  aecoDd  Latin  schoolmaater  in 

Boiton,  406. 
Maudt-nlry.  lltnry.fl^ 
Mavoricli  Hi  Ukc  iJsL 

Mi>V(  ricic,  Uev.  .Ifhn,  ^90j43j  hoIpH  to  organ- 
Izu  thu  first  Church  In  Dorchester,  'Jli;  act*  us 
its  firBt  pa»t»>r.4a;  Hnmui  l,  44^  444.  447.  474:  a 
Miidcnt  jirlort")  }6M,  ut  N'odtlle'n  I«lund,  Kaot 
lioMtou,  and  tcrant  of  that  i«lnnd  to  him  and 
his  heirs,  by  llic  (ieneral  Ct»urt,  444. 

Miivi-rlck  t'ciunre,  3j>0. 

Mjivcricii's  Fort,  44B. 

May  Flower,  the,  14^  IS.  189.  ^ 

May.  John,  lii. 

Ma>'s  lot.  142. 

Mayer,  ft  rJinand,  2i 

Ifuybcw,  Uev.  I>r.  Jonathan,  2!Ki:  Mr.,  476. 

.Mayo,  WatHon  (i.,  4-7 . 

MeCleary,  Hunuul  K..  424,  IfiJL 

UcUuIre,  Kev.  .lames,  2^ 

Mcliityrc,  IL  SlS- 

Mc  Intyre'K  map,  12S» 

Mcacham,  (Jeorfcfe  K.,  architect,  thennthor  of  the 
plan  of  the  Public  iiurilen,  :W4 

Meetinn-IIouKes,  M4  ^  5i  To,  ML  liS.  W2 : 
Meeting,  Stf.  Buplittl,  lirultle  Hi|Uurc,  Chrlnt 
Church,  French  Church,  KlnsV  (Chapel,  New 
North,  New  Houih,  North,  tUd  Church.  Old 
South,  Park  Street,  (Quaker,  bt.  Joseph's,  8t. 
Mary'n,  t?outh.  Went. 

MomorlaU  on  (^mtK-  Iitland,  Mosscy's  and  Pur- 
cell's  graves.  497,  4''H. 

Menneti  s  Moon,  Llio  ancient  name  fur  Moon 
Island,  liM. 

Merrhanf-.  How,  lU.  llrt,  ^U. 

M<  ridian  Street  Free  llridge.  East  Boston,  its 
conntrurtion  by  a  corporation,  and  purchaao  by 
tho  city,  4'.''. 

Merrirnac  Uivcr,  Ifl^ 

Merry.  Jonathan ,  201  ;  'Mt^alter,  one  of  the  ear- 
liest Ui>8tou  shlpwrighu,  his  death  by  drown- 
ing, liil^ 

M-  rry  Mount,  33^  42i 

Merrv's  PaHlurc,  A)!. 

Merry's  I'oint  (or  North  Battery  Point),  117, 
LiH;  its  location,  orittm  of  its  uaxue  aud  cou- 
verwlon  lnl«i  a  battery,  107. 

Mesxtni^er,  Henry,  fili 

Methodists,  SL 

Middle  Brewster,  its  dcacriptlon,  674. 


Middle  nnrlal  District,  2LL 
Middle  Bin  et.  1^  0^ 
Middlecotl's  Paitture,  I'JB. 
Milttai-y  Companies,  1'2T- 
Militury  l>i%iiiious,  ia7. 
Militia,  iUL 

Milk  street,  112.114. 110. 134. 130.131. 

Milk  for  Babes,  4^ 

Mill  Bridge,        LLL 133, 138,  1».  40&. 

Mill  KrlJgc  street,  tjiJl{r~^ 

Mill  Corporation,  11 1. 

Mill  Cove,  3«»  lOSi  112^  113^  115.  120. 063:  ito 
boundaries,  location  of  the  firol  Rapii»t  Me«t> 
Ing  llouso  on  Its  border,  idd  Indian  cau-evay 
acrons  it,  u»c  of  tlic  poud  for  mill  purposes 
up  to  the  clo^e  of  the  elshtecnlh  century. 
Vi'.t;  tilling  up  of  Mill  Pond  and  in  portaiit 
addition  to  the  territory  of  the  city,  llo. 

Mill  Creek,  lim,  UlL  in^  liL  124^  lil*  1^  137. 
13H,  4<jl,  404.  627.  682;  construction  c.f.  ah^ai 
1<V|:t,  its  locniion  and  fiUiug  up  about  thirty-five 
years  ago,  111. 

Mill  Field.  12fi,  159^  3LL 

Mill  l.niie,  the  former  title  of  Bummer  street, 
163.  IflL 

Mill  Pond,  37.  IW,  no,  112.  US,         12S.  13S. 

40rt. 
Mills.  112. 113. 

Milldain  (or  Wei«tcm  Avenue)  Incorporation. 
'liLl;  countructed  and  opened  in  1&21.  and  tiie 
avenue  made  a  public  Idghway,  1:^2=^ 

Milidara  I.und. 

Millard,  Thomas,  planter,  hla   posscsaioni  la 

BoKton,  ■^^>i 
Miller.  Charles,  Jr.,  687:  John,  Stii. 
Miller's  Lane, 
Milliken.  Thomas,  »i:t. 
Milom.  John.  Wxi.  (•si. 
Mi'ieral  8printt.  lifi^ 

Mlnistera'  Tomb.  Eliot  burying-groand.  (be 
inscriptions  thereon,  named  the  "  I'ariAh 
tomb,"  276-fl 

Minot,  .Albert  T..  SffU  Uonnah,  «g9j  Han- 
nah, 6J5>j  James.  tWJ.  QXL. 

MInot  T^onb,  22sL 

Mliiot's  Building.  221;  Minnt's  Leili^!  and  llfbt- 

house  outiddo  Boston  Uurbor, 
MInot's  T.,  1151. 
Mint  Master, 

MIshawum  (Charlertown),  17,  IL. 
.Miii'hell.  S.  .\ugusiuB,  IfiL. 
Mitchell's  Map,  iSL 

Mofnt's  L*  dge,  an  obstruction  In  the  lover  hai* 

bor  of  IWiston  4-:fl. 
Molinenux,  William, 
Mollen's  Point,  iOi. 
.MomenUiug,  Itobert,  UUL 
Monahlgon  Island,  1^ 
Money  Head,  4(i3. 
Montagu.  Duke  of.  43£* 
Montgomery,  Oen.,  14. 
.Moiitressor,  Captain,  IQL. 
Monument  at  Nix's  Mate,  deacrlption  of, 
Monuments.     Sff  Beacon   Hill,  Bunker  Hill, 

Kills,  Ether,  FronkUu,  Fraukllu  Urn,  NU'a 

Mate,  HuMlers'. 
Monument  Illll,  178. 
Moody,  David.  4itL 

Moon  Inland  (or  Moon  TTead),  Ita  poalUon,  ax* 

tent  and  »ssociatlon«, 
Moorfields,  4<t. 
Mtirlarty.  Jo«cph,  463. 

M'.rrls,  IJIchard,  l.l..  476,  |I8.  4^  480.  Mlj 
commander  (>f  Castle  TsUnd  fort,  bis  relifious 
scruples,  disraiasal  from  otUce,  and  baiaiAb> 
ment,  480. 

Morse  and  Tuttle's  map,  itS> 

Morse,  Ilaren.  tfT, 

Morse's  man.  fii^ 

Mortimer,  Hannah.  457.  4A8;  Jamo*.  457,  451; 
Mury,  4i8j  Peter,  iST^iSSJ" Philip,  4087"^ 
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Mnrton,  Xathnnlel.  2S;  Tliotnaii,  ]«,  M,  13. 

Mo  ulcy  Iron  Bui ldfTi»  Works, 

MuUiiT  Broiik,  IM^l^ 

Muultuti,  ICobt  rt,  41^ 

Mount,  the,  ILL 

Mount,  1..  Wi  W..fi2, 

?fount  Antdini,  isjj  'ZM. 

Mount  Auburn  CVinvterj',  lis  est«bll«hmei  t  by 
the  VliiKsachuBOtlH  Horticultural  Uocuty  irt 
l&Al,  location  Hn<l  t-xlint  uC  tliv  grouuda, 
and  namcg  of  the  corporator*, 

Mount  Hope  Ci'inc'tery,  2f»* :  It*  location,  th<> 
proprk'tom  iiicorporuted  In  ISM,  it*  extent 
and  lonrryancu  to  tin*  c.ty  of  Bo»t»n,  or  pur- 
chase, 2jiSL 

Mount  Vernon,  125. 171.  321, 

Mount  Vernon  utreet.  ILL 

Mount  Waahlnfftou  Avenue  brbWOi  acrepted  b^ 
Iho  city  government,  ii-  location.  liIS. 

Mount  Wollaktan,  part  uf  lioaioo,  10,  3;t. 

Monntfirt  I'utnp,  ■'t'tfi 

Moiintfort  toi»l>.  'JSi^. 

Mountjoy,  (Jeortre.  6*^7 ;  Sarah,  667. 

Mourl'i*  f'>lntioii  of  ii  \1»it  ]>uid  by  the  P'yinouth 
fori'fathern,  in  1021,  to  Rooton  bay  uiid  liurbor, 
and  what  they  found  un<i  «aw  there, 

Mnd.ly  l\rtH>k,  Xi^  UlL 

Muddy  River,  3^  41.  M:  once  nnrt  of  Bogton, 
at:  phiced  wiibin  the  juri»dlctiou  of  Newton, 

Muroford.  William,  220.  231.233.  234;  h\n  pur- 
cham*  of  land  In  Brattle  street  for  a  (junker 
mectlnK-houRC,  '223L:  hin  death  nnd  burial  at 
Copp'rt  mil  hi  1718,  Lin  cnterprlne  a«  a  build- 
er, m. 

Munlelpid  Election,  data  of,  152- 
Miiriroe,  Ab<  I  B.,  3H."i. 
Munt,  'riioma«,  i4£^ 
Murdock.  (tforiie, -Ull. 

Muscle  Bank  Slioul,  between  South  Boston  Point 

and  CiiBlle  Nland,  liStL 
Museumn.loL  iLLL 
My  leg,  Samuel,  aili, 
Mylne  Field,  12^^  lilL 
Myotic  Pond,  ILL 
Mystic  lUver,  LL 

Nahonf. 

NanUiKk.  t  fUulI),  7S, 

Nani.kHkei  Beuch,  s_;  ii«  phyi«lcal  foature«,  South 
Ileail,  Strawberry  Hill.  Wlilie  !Iea<l  and  Sug.i- 
more  Head,  nnd  Ita  suiidlvisionH,  iikL 

Napoleon'*  Willow,  tree  gromn  front  a  slip  of 
the  willow  St  Nnpoleoii'ri  irrave,  plaiitc>l  in 
Copp'n  mil  buryinK-griiund,  aiiL 

Kaumkvik,  Nauinke-ig,  UL  11.    .SV»  .Salem. 

NavlvatorH,  Jj.-elandlu,  I;  Norwegian,  £L 

Nazro,  Henry  J.,  21>;t. 

Keal,  Andrew.  007.  (jjO.  686:  Daniel,  his  account 
of  BoMon  In  1719,  6U;  the  harbor,  channel, 
bay  and  Ulands.  01:  Castle  Tsljuid  nnd  Its  for- 
tlllcutionM.  fil ;  the  llelii-houKe  Hif^nid,  Clj  the 
north  and  south  end  batUTlcM.  (Hj  the  ship- 
ping tonnage,  6^  Long  WharTT'^tlm  town 
bouse,  exchange,  shops,  and  boot-printinK 
trade,  62i  the  streets,  lanes  and  alleys,  build- 
ings and  population,  GOj  pinc  s  of  public 
\irorship,  names  of  the  pnMors,  tiSj  char- 
acter and  manners  of  the  peoj)le,iii;  prospects 
of  the  town,  MiUcenl,  OOt:  ttlarah.  a&B. 
tM\ 

Neal's  Map,  100. 

Neck,  Boston,  93»  12L  IMi  1^  ilflLi  the 
old  fortitic;iiion.  It-*  description  and  duties  of 
tlie  gurri»on,  its  decay  and  erecthjn  of  a  new 
fort  in  1710.  discovery  of  p;irt  of  its  founda- 
ti'Mi  in  1S''4),  its  iiosiiion  l4i>-41 :  M  ly'n  jfrant 
of  neck  lands  In  l7H.i,  I41-4U:  the  ((allows  nnd 
old   windraill,  Improvement  of    the  neck, 

Keck  Field,  126^  liQ. 


Nesrro  Cook ,  4S3. 

Negroes,  c^laves  owned  In  1657,  by  houacholdcrs 

In  Boston.  M. 
^felson,  Kllzabelh,  62»;  John,  629;  his  seizure  of 

Sir  Kdmund  .\ndros,  in  16S«,  In  the  fori  on 

Fort  Hill,  and  purchnsu  of  Long  Island,  liS^; 

Mary,  £bii;  Temple,  l^u 
.\eponsetMill.fL.UL 

Seponsct  River,  35j  Its  rise,  1S5;  coarse  and 

rnea'is  of  supply,  1.'>6- 
New  Boston,  name  formerly  (rfvon  to  the  West 

Knd,         constituted  a  ward  In  ISaS,  111, 
Xew  Oomers.aUQ. 
New  Kntrlnncl  Primer,  4r<!S. 
New  KiiKland  HhlUiug,  1'.^. 
N'ew  Field,  126. 
New  I.aud,  LJfi,  ' 
New  Mall.;iM. 
New  Mill  Field.  12fl. 
N'ew  North  BuryhiK-Oround,  SQjL 
New  North  Meeling-House, 
New  Qunrantioi-  Crround.  Us  selection,  purpoaaa, 

and  establishment.  IfiQ. 
New  South  Meeting- IFouse,  63,  SSI. 
New  State  Houkc.  lUlL 

New  .Style  adopted  In  British  provinces  In  1753, 


Newberrv,  "Walter, 

Ncwconib.  Charles,  646;  Margaret,  &46.  647; 

Peter,  6iiL 

Newfoundland,  colonlncd  by  the  Northmen  In 
I    the  eleventh  century,  7j  LL 
;  Newhall,  Estes.  23i. 
Newton,  aa.  ML 
Nix,  Capt.,  !^ 

Nix's  Mate,  shoal,  and  Its  nyrnmldal  monnment 
537  ;  the  shoal  once  an  Island  granted  to  John 
Oalop,anoted  pilot, &^;  runatructlon  of  Nix's 
Mate  monutneiit  described,  ihiU;  tradition  con- 
nected wlUi  the  itlantl,  ;  trag>  dy  of  the 
snow  Elizabeth,  ami  execution  of  th  -  pirntea 
at  Charlestfjwn,  ;  no  record  of  the  di>|<os- 
scHslon  of  Galop's  heirs  of  Nix's  Male,  [tLL 
Noddle,  William,  "an  honest  ninn  of  Hrdein  " 
after  whom  the  Island  now  constituting  liUut 
Boi>ton  was  orlslnally  named. 4iiL 
Noddle's  Island, AO,  126,  IM  ( East  Boston),  nar 
derived,  443;  restraint  put  ou  the^gg^a 
from  putting  cattle  on  the  Hau||i^||^^nmj|( 
wood  theri-on,  444;  trrait^  if^a  luland  to 
Samuel  Maverick  nnd  Hw' conditions,  lii;  the 
Uland  well  wooded  in  old  tiniew.  444 ;  itsienlal 
in  1719  twelve  hundred  and  Hfiy  dollars,  144; 
the  Incorponitlon  of  the  East  Boston (Ntnipunjr 
and  purctinsuof  llie  iBlund,  444 ;  cliiini  ol  8lr 
William  Brereton  to  the  owncrsliln  of  Nod- 
dle's Ldand  ni.ide,  but  uneonflnnel,  444  ;  the 
island  annexed  to  Boston,  44.'i ;  its  physical 
appearance  nnd  v<*oirrnphlc.nl  relations,  ■Uh ; 
Smith's  and  Camp  H  ilU  and  their  revolutioniirv 
associations,  iiH;  noted  events  associated  wiin 
Nod<lle's  iHlaiid,  44<:-T  ;  the  pl  ire  a  great  resort 
for  picnic  parli<-s  In  old  times,  447. 
Norman,  John,  fiTH 
Norman's  Mnp,  liiL 

Notthmen,  their  early  Toyagea  of  diecovrry, 
7j  colonization  of  Litlirador.  Greenland,  Nova 
Kcotia,  and  Newfoundland,  IL 
North  and  South  Ends,  divhied  by  Spring  tides 
in  certtdn  aeasons,  at  the  early  aellleiuciit  ut 
Boston,  111. 
North  BatUry,  116, 119. 
North  Battery  Point,  ISH. 
No'th  Battery  Wharf,  l(i7- 
Nurth  Bennct  street.  Li^ 
North  Burylng  Ground.  121=2D£L 
North  Causewiiv.  Mi^lIX 
North  Chelsea.  AiHL 
North  Churcli,  61  2  L 
North  Cove,  lOS,  UIl 
North  Knd,  Hl^  U4j  laft^ IM^ Ifil. 
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North  Fodor;tI  Court,  115, 
North  ItlHml  Wharf.  IIIL 
^iorth  Markft  suuet,  111. 
North  Mill,  lli 
North  t»i|uur«",  SjL 
North  Btreet  WarJ,  138- 
North  Ward,  rut,  131. 

Nova  Scotia,  colutiic«  eiUbUtbed  there  bj  the 

Northmen.  L 
Norwegian  Navlttalora,  L 
No  well,  Incrraav,  II- 
Noj  til,  C'wpt.,  5!>6j  Dr.,  404. 
Nut  and  ICaccoon,  anU  llock  lalands,  fifiO. 

CBflme,  Rot.  Patrick.  ZliL 
O'Fhiherty,  l>r.  'I  homa«  John,  252,  SKL 
Ober,  .John  P., 

Occupations,  lUtof,  of  those  who  inhabited  the 

Ola  Feather  store,  from  iu  erection,  ti47. 
Odiorne,  George,  3il- 
Odiln.  John.  2W).  aiL 
Ohahcl  Hhnlom  Conjcrosfatlon,  ^1- 
Old  lilock  House,  on  Cualle  Island,  4flfl- 
Old  Church, 

Old  Cornt-r  Book  Btorr,  the.  ancient  condition 
and  surroundiniTH,  t}72:  hiKtory  of  the  old 
builditiff,  QLSe/  »eq. Willuun  I!utrhim>n.  hus- 
band of  Ann,  thu  notcil  rcllKiouM  r«fornier,  the 
oriifinui  owner.  07-t :  sale  of  the  properly  by 
hint  to  Uiehnrd  Hutchinson,  of  Koiidou,  hU 
brother,  and  its  subsequent  diopoRal,  675 :  the 
old  building  burned  down  in  1711,  and  thi- 
present  ono  built  by  Williaro  Crenwe,  fl7A,  filii; 
changes  tn  the  ownership  of  the  old  hou«o  nnd 
lot,  677-9 :  IiAt  of  occupnnts  and  the  ocoujia- 
tions  of  the  building,  «•  8, 079 :  iu  di-scrlptioD, 
679.  flSO.     

Old  l)r.iln,21JL 

Old  Kim,  on  the  Comnton,  one  of  the  mo«t 
noted  objects  iu  the  town,XKj  hlHiory  beyond 
tradition,  aSJ;  diiimeinbvrmeni  in  thu  great 
storm  of  .Tune  29j  1860.  'SM:  symmetry  de- 
stroy e<l,  ."33;  nreiMjrvatlve  efrorta  of  city  for- 
ester John  0.vvjn,:».3;  the  fallen llnihMC.irrled 
off  as  relics, rival  elms  ill  I'liuHcId  and 
In  nrooklltie,  Ma^s.,  3>li;  executions  supposed 
tO'huve  Uiken  place  on  tlicOld  Klm,^: ;  named 
the  "  l.lbi'rly  Tree,"  from  hnving  been  the 
rendezvous  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty.  334  ;  the 
Ticlnity  ol  the  tree  the  srcne  of  the  W  ood- 
bridge  and  I'hilllnM  duel,  3^-  traditions  con- 
cerning the  age  of  the  venurablo  elm,  ^W;  its 
age  undnubtcflly  anterior  to  the  colonization 
of  the  peninsula.  3;ia:  dimensions  and  beauti- 
ful ttppearanro  of  the  tree,  S?C :  gold  mcdul 
awarded  in  1S25,  for  the  best  picture  of  it, 
836;  it«  dimcnwions  by  meaaureniciit  in  lft55, 
8-T8:  earlier  measuremenU.  337  ;  its  further 
mulllntion  by  a  storm  In  September.  1809.  'Ml ; 
cavities  in  its  trunk  closed  up,  3^;  its  shelter 
•ought  by  the  cr>wB  in  the  common  poKture 
and  detriment  to  its  roots,  3^:  bad  olTecU  of 
the  improvement  of  the  soil  around  it,  3-t9: 
the  tree  renovnled,  pruned  and  enclosed  wiih 
an  iron  fence  in  1H54,  a.'M:  inscription  placed 
upon  the  fence  gate.  MO  ;  a  young  tree  rfsiug 
from  the  parent  root,  340. 

Old  Feather  Store,  the,  comer  Of  North  street 
and  Market  Square,  6TO.  et  geq  ;  construction 
managed  in  evasion  of  law,  and  description 
thereof,  fii2=^;  title  and  original  owners  of 
the  estate,  and  its  conveyances  and  occup1utt«, 
6-1  &-8;  detnolitiou  of  the  old  building  and  de- 
scription of  its  substitute,  r»49. 

Old  North  for  Copp's  Hill)  burylng-gronnd.  197: 
age  and  distinctive  parts,  witii  the  r  several 
h4)undnrte«.  IM ;  first  used  as  a  place  of  burial, 
199  ;  the  oldest  monumentnl  Iii8rriptl<)i.  19S ; 
additions  to  the  burying-trrnund  i>«  17<W  ond 
1711. 199:  establishment  of  the  "Hull  street" 
section,  199;  its  discontinuance,  auO:  estab- 


Itsbment  of  the  *'  New  Jforth"  section  and  In. 
terments  therein.  9jO;  est»bll»hinent  of  tb« 
Charter  street  division.  2Q1 :  origin  of  the  name 
"  Copp's  Hill,"  an  ;  number  of  tombs  in  tbt 
buryi  .g-ground,  'A)'J:  trees  planted  en  tbs 
grounds,  'JU2 ;  interest  of  the  people  In  the  old 
cemetery  ground.  '£iyl ;  their  arrangemctit  as 
•  promenade,  2tJ3;  alterations  and  muillstlottt 
of  Inscriptions  on  old  memorial  »toD<?», 
the  British  suldlers  louko  targets  cf  lb«  irr»TS- 
stonei  during  the  siege  of  Boston.  W  :  fsmllr 
monuments  in  the  gruund  exquUilrly  earxri, 
8U4;  infants*  and  mariners'  tombs,  am;  tbe 
cemetery  chapel  made  Into  a  tool  Iiouim;,  ^4: 
tombs  of  the  Clarke  and  Hutchinson  familict. 
2'>4 :  tomb  of  Increase.  Coiton  and  Hsmoei 
Mather,  the  celebrati'd  prcai^hers, and  Inwnp- 
tion  thereon,  205 ;  various  curious  monnmeo- 
tal  inscriptions,  2i)t)-H :  gnivesionc  of  dpt. 
Daniel  Maloom  mutilated  by  British  tvldlcn, 
209. 

Old  Places,  reminltccncea  of,  ill3=A. 

Old  South,  124,  022. 
Old  South  Church  estate,  C5L 
Old  South  Meeting-Uuuse,  laying  of  its  corner- 
stone, &!12. 
Old  State  House,  Ifil. 

Old  Stone  House,  in  Cross  street.  SBl  el  wf.,* 
its  ag«  and  construction  by  Deoron  -lobD 
Phillips,  and  singular  mossivene**  and  tirriifttti 
of  the  maU-rUls  of  whirh  it  was  haill,  6^ 
it»  subsequent  possessors  and  sub  iiri.lor.« 
among  thcm.fidQ;  improvements  mode  on  tbs 
estate,  (ki&;  curious  description  of  relic*  of  th* 
building  after  its  demolition,  and  Ifgr-nd*  of 
the  purposes  it  had  been  emplored  to  *«m, 
oa>J-*0;  the  property  beqaeaibed  to  tbf  city 
and  sold  for  the  purpoaca  meotioned  io  ths 
bequest,  flllL 

Old  Style.  liL 

Old  Whurf  (and  breastwork)  began  to  1673,  UL 
its  decay  and  remains,  11£> 

Olden  Times,  aceounta  of  Boston  In,  by  early 
visitors,  37:  tbe  physlc:»l  disabilitios  of  tlie 
acttlement.  40 :  view  of  tho  town  froro''Tr»- 
mon')t,"41 ;  slilp-buildiriBr  flourisblnjrin  Binon 
in  1tVS7.49:  trade  with  tlie  West  ludl.t  I»Uft(l» 
and  with  Spain,  exportation  of  drio<|  Aih, 
arid  importation  of  oils,  wines,  and  br:»"die», 
60:  French  settlers  in  t»ie  town.  &0;  df»crlp- 
tlon  of  Bofton  In  1690  by  EdwanI  Wanl.  M; 
neatness  of  the  buildings  and  their  rvpcii- 
aiveness,  churches,  54;  miid>teri  and  tncir 
peculiarities,  &4j  sadacounl  of  the  n-liglDn 
and  business  fionrsty  of  tbe  p<«opIe,  ii;  public 
holldnya,  arrogatlon  of  s»uil*nip,  W:  onti- 
kissing  laws,  and  penalties  fir  driinki'imrss, 
swearing  and  petty  crimes,  bosy-bodles 
encouraged,  fioj  curious  punishroeiil  "f  • 
iealot,66^  the  women,  &Ll  boys'  dinpute  st  tbe 
old  town  pump,  summary  way  of  balanc- 
ing mercantile  accounts.  68^  the  purchase  01 
the  territory  of  Boston  from  thi  Indian*  » 
smart  tr.tde.  5IL;  great  fires  in  Boston  In  oMm 
times  i2:  the  first  ministers  of  the  town.  ML 
French  refugee's  account  of  Boston  In  WI, 
47 ;  Neal's  description  of  Boston  in  1719,  OL 
arUcIo  on  Boston  In  "  Columbian  Maruln*," 
6> :  description  of  Bonton  1799  by  Rlwsrd 
Ward.  63;  account  of  Boston  by  Abbe  Robin, 
in  17817  67 ;  descriptions  by  French  writers 
77 :  descffptlon  of  tiie  town,  people  and  »ub- 
urbsin  1782  by  Marquis  deCbastcllnx.il:  J  " 
Brissot  do  Warvllle's  description  of  Borton  ia 
1788,  and  its  people  and  their  porsaiu.  »; 
religious  austerity  then  passing  awsr.  84; 
morals,  hospitality,  love  for  muslf ,  and  parental 
kindness  of  the  people.  8i:  freedom  of  yoonj 
women  and  fidelity  of  lovers.  Sjj  cXemplnfT 
character  of  Boston  mothers,  nestness  1b 
dress,  in  their  houses  and  in  the  churches, »; 
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CTtravngiinee  In  fa*binn  rcpndlatM  by  the 
«>ocueii.  »ini  the  mi-n  only  powder  their  hair, 
SO  ;  iitaide  view  of  n  church  —  aimplo  churar- 
tcr  of  the  rvllglous  ccri'immk-a,  Sfi ;  abacnce  of 
Intolcrunco  —  no  pruacripilun,  rvli(fiuui«  ur  po- 
tuiral.  87 ;  card-playing  for  omiiaemrnt  t"ler- 
atetl,  S8 ;  plc'l'-  plvuaurca  of  iho  people.  au<l 
manner  of  living  ofthculd  Boatoniana,  b8 :  de- 
cline of  rum  diatltlcrica  and  of  drinking  Fabit*. 
8S;  Comnienceiuent  at  Cambridgi',  n  day  of 
rejoicing  In  r.oBton,82j  preference  of  tho  cltl- 
zena  for  the  iiaefiil  rather  than  the  ornamental, 
89  ;  the  Illumination  of  the  airecta  attended  to 
In  ndranco  of  Kiiropcan  cltica,  90. 
Oldham,  John,  Ih^ 

Oliver.  Andrew,  Jr.,  aL238,308j  Daniel.  USj 
Kbonezer.  343  ;  Francla  J.,  425:  .famun,  ^45. 
SW,  fiS2;  John,  4fil  ;  M«ry,~STj  Peter.  345, 
gUo;  6:>-: :  Elder  Tboma*.  300.  302.  5!ST. 
flU ;  hia  tomb  in  King'a  Cbapcl  buryiug- 
ground,  ItK). 

Ollvcr'n  Bridge.  652. 

Ollver'a  Do.-k.  112.114. 115,  llft^  134, 30O,  ft41,  ftSl. 
Orange,  I'rlno'  of,  JfiL. 
Orange  Street  Ward.  IM. 

Orange  Tree,  the.       134i  >04;  &n  old  honae  of 

entertainment,  £21. 
Otla,  Harriton  G.,  ^  318,  384. 330.  338,423; 

Jnmca,  flo5. 
OutVMi  irven,  lia. 

Outer  Brewatcr.  Ita  deacrlptlon,  571. 

Ovcr«cera  of  Poor,  153:  firKt  catiibliahroent  of  a 
board  In  Buaton  li>  1700,  127 :  the  manner  of 
their  elect lun  and  powcra  dcTolved  npon  them, 
12T,  129.  131,  12± 

Owen  (t wynnt-tb.  0. 

Oxcubridge,  John,  UiL 

Paddock,  Adino.  308^m  3I5L  STT  3Ii  314^  375. 
376,  014 ;  a  noted  coachmakvr.  the  planter  of 
the  t  lm«  In  front  of  the  Old  Granary  Burylng- 
(>  round.  31  >H. 

Paddock'a  (or  Granary)  Mall,  aoroetimea  callad 
I'nddock'*  Walk.  121,  21^  312.  36»-377 :  age 
and  aitaatiun,  368 ;  iimlta  In  ancient  and  In 
modem  timea,  SOU :  eMlabliahment  by  Adino 
I'ad'lock,  and  the  mall  named  Mfier  him.  3tt'.': 
ehangea  In  the  mall  and  walk,  and  the  uaea  of 
the  la(t<  r  on  public  holiday*,  3»VJ ;  hiatory  of 
Adino  PaddocK,  hia  bualneaa,  hia  retirement 
from  Boaion,  when  Boaton  waa  evacuated  by 
the  English,  hia  military  aerrleca.  hia  Torylam. 
and  hU  death  in  the  lale  of  Jeraey,  370-1 


aketch  of  the  hUtory  of  hU  deaceitdanfa,  871 ; 
the  Paddock  Mull  when  planted,  211 ;  the  young 
tre«a  brought  from  a  Milton  nuraery,  371  : 
pecnllarhiea  u(  Uie  elma  on  the  Paddock  mall, 
872;  only  eleven  of  the  original  treeaatanding. 
872:  the  number  of  trcea  In  front  of  the  old 
l^ranary  bur>  ing-ground  planted  by  Paddock 
and  Ballard  probably  alxteen.  373;  aymploma 
of  their  decay,  liLi;  dimt-nalona  of  the  largeat 
tree,  373:  compariaon  of  ita  aizo  with  Ireea 
on  the  Tremont  atreet  mall  thiriy-flvc  yeara 
older.  lUi;  the  treea  lllumin4ted  on  the  receipt 
of  the  newaof  the  repeal  of  the  Btamp  act. 
875 ;  mutiUUon  of  the  treea  by  Inconaidcrale 
peraona,  and  reward  offerM  by  Paddock  for 
the  deprolatora.  2Ifi:  hia  Torylam  the  alleged 
eauac  of  the  Uwleaaneoa.  3lfi:  iniuriea  cauacd 
the  treea  by  the  cutting  for  the  ioundatl«)n  of 
the  fenc«  In  front  of  the  Granary  burying- 
ground,  211 ;  their  preaant  appearance  and 
prrtapecta  i>f  vitality,  all;  plea  fur  tholr  careful 
prcaervallon,  377. 
Paddy.  Deacon  William,  a  prominent  townaroan 
of  Boaton  In  Ita  early  dnya,  Infcrtptlona  on  hia 
monument  in  King^a  Chapel  burylng-ground, 
IM. 

Pave,  Lientciuuit,M,  lOL  lOSj  T.,  02;  WlllUm. 


Page'a  Map,  25. 

Paine.  ICobert  Treat.  225, 
Painter,  Thomaa,  ML 

Palmer.  Abigail,  677  :  Ellakin,  877:  Sarab,  677; 

Thomaa.  *i77. 
Palmer'a  Warehonae,  4SiL 

Paloa,  tlrat  voyage  of  American  dlacovery  made 

thence  by  Columbua.  2. 
P.nrlah  tomb  In  th>-  Illghlanda,  ZLL, 
Park  Plreel  Meeting-lloure,  2iJ . 
Parker,  laaac,  M6j  Jacob,  230:  Niebolaa,  137. 

B.-il.  lUchnrd.fliar 
Parrolt,  William  P  .S^fl. 
Pnraona,  Eben,  ill:  Oorham.  421. 
Parting  8toao,  in  lioxbury,  Inacriptlona  on  It, 

83,2LL 
Pa»chal,  Blalae,  2SCL 
I'aamore,  Bartholomew,  fiS2.. 
PaAiiagva  in  tlic  harbor  of  Boaton,  their  names, 

441. 

Paatora  of  Boaton,  In  ITIO,  their  namea  and 

their  denomlnationa,  63^ . 
Paature  on  the  Common,  202. 
PnHlure,  Braitle,  22i- 
Paature,  Filch'a,  2Li£L 
Paature,  Stanley'*,  Iftn. 
Paature,  Tucker'a  lOjL 

Paaturca,  I'M,  1G3 ;  liat  and  locationa  of,  in  Bos- 
ton, Lifi.  Sre  Atkinaon,  Brattle.  Butoph, 
Fitch,  Foater,  Hancock,  Levereti,  Merry,  U.id« 
diccott,  BUnlcy.  Tucker,  Whe«lcr. 

Palba  on  the  Common,  Ridge  p.ith  leading 
from  Weat  to  Carver  atreet;  Lyman  path, 
ft-om  Weat  atreet  t<»  Joy  atreet,  Ita  linden, 
maple  and  elm  treea:  l<ong  path,  from  Joy 
street  to  the  comer  of  BoyUton  and  Tremont 
Btreeta  ;  Armatrong  path,  from  Joy  atn<et  to 
Winter  atreet ;  Bummer  path,  from  Winter  to 
Bpmce  atreet.  221;  auggeationa  for  namea  for 
other  patha,  22S< 

Patrick,  Daniel,  HIL 

P.iupcr  Act.  Liii. 

I'avlngof  the  Neck,  lii 

Pavne.  William,  122.  513^  SflT,  Sffil :  hU  account 
for  building  the  Beacon  Ltght-huuae,  570. 

Peabodv.  Bcv.  Oliver.  2Ii» 

I'eek,  John,  purchaaer  of  the  Old  ProTloca 
Houae,  fiftL 

Pegvpacot,  ft84. 

Pelrce,  llcory  L..  233  ;  Niebolaa,  Jr.,  238. 
Pelrce'a  Corner,  13i 

Pelham,  Henry,  05,  llOj  Herbert,  Ai:  Penelope. 

215.  683.   

Pelhnm'a  laland,  419. 
Pelhanra  Map,  tto,  IM. 
Pell.  William,  m. 

Pemberton.  .lamea,  original  owner  of  Ooorro'a 
laland,  hia  death  at  Maiden. &M:  Martha. MA. 

Pembert'>n  Hquarc.  3H1. 

Pcmberton'a  Illil.  12fi,  HL 

PcndllU  of  bulldlnga,  644. 

Pendlelon'a  Lithography,  1M» 

Peninaula  of  Boaton,  lla  area,  size  and  ahape, 
and  letigth  and  breadth  of  the  old  town.  3i- 

Penn.  Jarne*.  407,  6iL  B-'ig:  headle,  marabal  and 
ruling  elder  of  the  Firat  Church,  granta  madn 
to  him  in  aatinfnction  for  hia  laml  on  Fort 
Hill,  taken  by  the  town  of  Boaton,  IM,  IfiZ. 

Pennlmati'a  Comer,  134. 

I*enobaoot  River,  li. 

Perkina,  Jamea,  453;  John,  443;  Sergeant,  hia 
curinua  punlahmrnt  for  drunkanneaa,  Ift5:  8. 
B.,  385i  Thomaa  U-, 

Perry.  Arthur.  MIL  fifli. 

Peraecntlona  of  Quakcra  in  1*56,  227  ;  their  im- 
riaonment,  expatriation,  mutilation  and  hang- 


Ins 


Peat  Houae,  iia ;  flrat  eatablisbmcnt  of  a,  by  the 

peopie  ot  Boaton.  4^.  470. 
Peteraon.  Eraamua, 

Pettlek'a  (Prttlck'a  or  Peddoek'a)  laland,  lu 
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gmnt  to  Ch«rl«»tnwn  on  condition  th«t  It  be 
iiia'lc  H  )ilafii<ilioii,  and  ■utiacqupnlly  ntlilrd  tu 
NantaARet,  t>57 ;  sttuutiun  and  dfocriplioii  uf 
the  i«il»in<!;  »titil<jn  for  the  Wi-ymuuth  pilol,  6^ 
Philip'*  War,  a>tj. 

Phllirpn,  KIcazor,  &12 ;  Ocorfro  tslnbllRbca  one 
of  iho  curly  rhurchea  at  Watt-rtowi,  3^ 
Gilliun,  '111;  IK'tiry.hla  exc-cutluii  in  CoUimbia 
8'|Uure  fur  kItlinK  Uiupard  Dcnncifrl.  aSJ.  : 
Henry,  Id*  partlrlpatiun  In  the  Woixl^rldgi' 
duel,  ya;  hla  flight  to  France  and  death  at 
UochcTOr  2-a.  334;  John,  iJ^  3J.*,  3:iS: 
Deacon  John,  coiutrucii>r  of  thu  Old  Stone 
llousa  In  CroBK  tjtreet.OVV-CTn:  Jonatbu,  2iL 
ft47;  Turner,  mj  William.  171.  m. 

Phlppa.  rtpenccr  4!»5. 

Phlps.  William.  '££L  fiOS. 

physical  featurea  of  Deer  Inland,  North,  Ka»t. 

and  8outh  Ileadfi,  Uravevard   DIuff,  Signal 

Hill  and  Ico  and  Cow  I'oiidM,  iSQ^ 
Pierce,  John.  g3H:  William,  AIll. 
Ilerpont'a  Farm,  Itoxbury,  propoaal  to  balld 

bfKlge  from  Hofton  to,  iJL 
Pine  Iftluiid  Wharf, 
PIne-trco  banner,  llll . 
Pino  Tree  Urook,  liiL 

rinzon,  Miiriln  Alonzo,  4^  Vincent  Yafiez,  4. 
PIpon,  John,  iiil^ 

Plratea,  execution  of  nt  Charlea  rivor,  on  tbc 

Uualon  ride,  and  at Charleaiown  fi  rry. Fly. 

the  pirate,  liuii(C  in  ironaonNix'a  Mate,^; 

other  plratea  hani^-d,  S^lL 
Piacalaqua  lliver,  aetllement  at  In  V\'23,  by  David 

Tomp^on  and  Edward  and  William  Ililton,  Hi 
Pitcairn,  Major. 

Pitcher,  Moll,  the  rcpnted  witch,  her  death  at 

I-ynn,  ail  ;  Kobert.  SiL 
Place  of  eleelloiia,  liilL 
Plan  du  Havre  de  Boaton,  Ull. 
Pleaaiint  atieet,  1^ 
Plummer,  Fnrnbam.  SSB. 
IMy mouth.  LL  LL  15,  a>.  30 
Plymouth  Hurying-iiround.  2Q!L 
Plymouth  t'oli'iiy.  ]^  1^.  3». 
Plymouth.  ('olonii>ta  of.  IA» 
Plymouth  Company,  ijL 
Plymouth,  Eng..  IIL 
Plymouth  |{oek.  LL 

Point  Allerton,  8,  433.  iSS  ;  phyaical  appearance 
and  gcoKruphical  couditiuua,  monument  and 
buoy, 43H. 

Point  t?hlrley  (or  PuUInK  Point),  poaitlon  In 
Boaton  Hurbur,  Idl  *  attempt  to  CNlabliah  the 
fl^hlnx  bu»lne»H  there,  grand  inauguration  of 
the  Bchvme  and  U«  failure,  43'-^  ;  aalt  manu- 
factum  attempted,  and  copper  worka  eniab- 
liahed,  4AiJ  «^hy  the  name  of  "  I'uilin  T'olnt" 
waa  cbangud,  and  why  au  called  origiually, 

PoinU,  liL  See  Allerton,  Barton,  Battery, 
Blackatone,  Biaxton,  Chelaca,  Ck>mmercial. 
Dorrhc»t^-r,  Eagle,  Foot,  Gravelly,  Hudson , 
Lcchmere,  Maiupan,  Merry,  Molten,  North 
Battery.  Pulling,  Pullen.  Pullln,  Sconce. 
Bewail,  Shirley,  South  Batury,  Wbevler, 
Windmill. 

Pole,  William.  2«,aL. 

Pomcroy,  Daniel,  ft47,  6A&, 

Ponda  and  Aqueducla,  4iA ;  the  old  mill  pond, 
and  the  town'a  watering  place  lur  c»ttle, 
tta  aituatlon  and  Uaea,  ;  the  pond  reported 
a  nulKanco  and  aold.  4U»  :  it*  mention  In  the 
old  Book  of  Poaaeaaiona,"  UHL;  ila  deacrlbed 
boundarlea  when  purcha»eil,  4il& ;  eat  ileo 
abutting  on  the  pond,  4ow-lU  ;  a  nkating  pond 
half  a  century  ngo,  411  ;  the  only  natural 
pond  on  the  p4-nlnaulti,  4 1 1  ;  awampa  ami 
marahea  In  Boaton  in  old  (imea  and  their  poal- 
tlona,  412  ;  the  Jamai<-a  Pond  Aqiieduci,  iif> 
obji  ct,  corporate  managenu^nl  and  iiamea  of 
tbv  original  corporatora,  ilA ;  their  powera 


nnder  th»  tint  of  tneorporntlon,  (tpltal  »v** 
and  extent  of  their  operaiiona.  »cti|,- 
tance  by  the  people  of  the  act  auih-jrlxing  li . 
intro<luctlnn  of  Cochltunte  water.  414:  gruui  j 
broken  for  the  purpose  in  1-4'i.  .n  \Va\ lai.d. 
ill ;  water  let  on  and  grt- at  ct  Icbraiion  l.i 
1**-18,  on  Bo"ton  Common,  414 ;  ceiuuitionof 
Iho  •laiiiaic.i  Pond  Aque<luct.  41i;  »upplti  4 of 
Cochituaie  water  for  lU>xburv  aud  Kitd  Boa- 
ton. 4Ki ;  Deer  laland  furulaocd  with  water 
from  Myatie  Pond,  41j. 

Pond  I.ane,  Uo. 

I'ou.l  aireet,  112^  131^  135^  4aL 

I'ond  Town.  m. 

I'ond.  Wiird,  13L131. 

Ponda.  Srr  Cow,  Frog,  Whorlcr.  T^wnU  Wj. 
tering  Place,  Eye.  lei-,  .himaira,  Ma»MpoaK, 
Mystic,  Town,  I'uukapaug,  Ward's. 

Poll*,  Thomaa.  M'J. 

l'.>ole.  Oiarlea  H^  mL.  William,  one  of  the 
earlieot  t>eli(>o|  mustera  and  tom-n  r|«rlt  iii 
Dorcheater,  •^H3 :  lii*  epitaph,  writieo  by  fciin- 
aelf,  on  hia  tomb  in  the  ol<i  burylnK-grouadoa 
Stoughlon  atreet,  Dorcheater, ^M. 

Poor  Monry,  l'2T. 

Poor  liatea,  amount  levied  In  1690,  by  the  town, 

Poore,  Bet\J.  Perlcy,  hla  removal  of  rrilcaofll.o 
Old  Province  llouae  to  Indian  Ui!l,  Ncabttry, 

Pope.  Samuel.  2d]  ;  William,  2^ 
i'l'pham.  tiir  IJeorge,  LL 
Population,  (U,  &ii  flSL 

Pormort.  Philemon,  the  flrat  maaterof  tbeflrat 

free  arhiHiI  in  Boetou.  2M,  46tL 
Portland  l!lirt>«t.  Im- 
porter. Itev.  Eliphalct.  2IftA 
I'oata  and  rnila,  314.  Sifi. 
i'otta,  Thomaa,  !BS1 
Powder  llourp.  1H» 
Powder  llouae  Hill,  347. 

Powder  Horn  Hill  and  Pullcn  Point  anneicd  to 

Boaton.  tH^ 
Pownal,  Gov.  Thoma»,  i^L  4fli. 
i'raiig,  I.,  and  Co.,  StSL 
Pratt,  H.  C. 
Prccincta,  LfiL 
Prentiaa,  Henry. 
Preabytcrliiii  Church,  ill, 
PreahyU-rliina,  ^ 
Preacotl.  William.  41iii. 

PHce,  Ezekiei,  67]Ji  Itoger,  24L;  Vrilliam.  9^ 

'r>Ot  4u7 ,  ilA, 
Prince  of  Orange,  IfiL 
Prince.  Iter  Th.  maa,  83.  22i. 
Printed  Ballou,  \hl. 

Prinon  Lane,  the  oldent  name  bIvri  to  what  U 

now  known  na  Court  atreet,  filL 
Prlaon  Point  Bridge.  liL 
Procter.  Edward.  667 ;  Thomaa  4aIL 
Producla  of  Boaton,  4iL 

ProaiM!Ctlve  brhlge  iniprovementa,  EMtm  *tc- 
nuo  bridge,  the  bridge  over  the  channel  tu 
Eaat  Bo-toQ,  the  Pluv  lalaad  bridge,  etc., 
4-2)i-9 

Prout,  Joseph,  fifiL 

I'rovince  llouae,  the  Old.  S93.  W4 :  thf  bollJInt 
one  of  the  laat  landmark*  of  the  Coiooy  «uJ 
Province.  fiW  :  ita  erection  aa  a  private  enur- 

firiac,  :  bounda  of  llie  eatato  wb<ii  tlm 
'rovlnco  Houae  waa  buUt  by  Col.  Sarourl  S-r- 
gcant.  6'.t5 :  historv  of  the  original  owiivr  ami 
record  of  Ilia  death.  6a&;  the  houae  purrhaini 
for  Gov.  Burgi-aa  in  1715,  by  tbc  provimlil 
government,  Lull;  the  price  paid  for  tlx- prop- 
erty, aai;  dcacriptlon  of  the  houao  a«4  U< 
aurroundlnga.  di  coration  <  f  the  l-oiKll  g 
by  Deacon  tihem  Drown,  M>7 ;  convemon  of 
the  building  into  public  officea,  MS :  fcild  t  ' 
John  Peek,  reeooveyed  to  the  8iat«  aiwi  •«•»■ 
aequently  granted  to  the  Maaaachuaetu  G«ih-' 
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ral  HoapitAl,  SM;  loanpd  for  n1notjr.nln«»  yt^nm 
to  David  Ureeiiough,  :  BuWciiiK-til  i>ur- 
piises  to  which  ll  wa«  dc-voti  d,  J<V'S :  ILiw- 
thorne'ii  dexcriptioi)  of  tbo  old  buildini;  and 
of  iw  htstury,  6W-«iO J :  It*  CiinvtTMlon  Jiito  a 
concert  room,  OOi:  removal  of  itooriirinnl  dt-ro- 
riiliunit,  6j:J;  porllonn  of  it  carried  olTnii  rdlrs. 
603;  itM  dc.->trucilon  by  lire,  fiO:t:  Uiu  fuuiida- 
tion  wall*  only  romnliilnc.  CtH. 
Pruvidotico,  curiouM  act  of,  iu  the  coac  of  nhoot- 

ing  a  Hailor,  481. 
Public  DtiiidliigK,  the  old,  in  Bonton, 
Public  Ci^irdcn,  l|3i  luid  out  iu  October,  1S37,  by 
tlie  city,  I'il.  originally  part  of  tbu  Ci-m- 
naon.  'Hi ;  i-n  ctlon  ol  ropcwullii»  thereon,  3^ ; 
socriflce  of  the  old  Round  Mar^h  and  ilH  re> 
covi-ry  by  purchase,  300 ;  dcacription  of  the 
curly  condiiiuii  of  tho  I'liblic  Ganlcn  trrriiory, 
a.'irt :  tbe  land  vcHtc<l  in  lloMion  in  itH  corporate 
c.ipac-ity,  Xtl;  inror|N)rntion  of  tho  Iloitton  and 
Koxbury  Mill  Corporation,  and  building  of 
tlie  inill-daiii  3-"»T-H ;  cffcctn  of  ttio  rompanyV 
iraprovcinonln,  ILiS ;  tUu  Wcnti-rn  A%'t*iiuv  laid 
out  a«  a  Airct-t,  3.>8;  rxtcnxiun  of  Doylatoti 
•trcet,  308 :  tlio  tripartite  iiidi.-nturu,  and  i-titub- 
lUliiniMit  of  the  weitturn  bo)indary  of  the  Pub- 
lic Gardirii,  3"'S ;  atti'inpt  to  i><-ll  tho  land« 
defeated  by  Ihu  people,  Sj'Jj  refusal  of  ttie 
cilizenit  to  allow  a'ly  part  of  tbo  land  to  ho 
niied  for  buri:d  purpose*,  X>'J ;  grant  of  the 
lands  for  a  I'uldic  (rarden.  and  tho  conditions 
of  the  ({rant,  GtUi;  tticorporattun  of  the  "  proprl- 
etura  of  the  llolanic  Uard -n  In  Boctoii,  yo ; 
burning  of  the  Company'ii  rormt-rvatory,  3tiui 
more  elforta  to  Bill  the  land  frui>tr:ited,  3«V< ; 
accepta'icu  by  the  t  ity  of  an  act  providing  that 
iio  pultlie  bulUlingN  be  erect'Ml  on  the  land, 
aoi ;  award  to  tliu  city  for  privilegen  relhi- 
qiilKhed  made  by  cominlfRloners  and  the  rc> 
•trictlonii  contingent,^;  the  proponed  ''Sil- 
ver I^ake"  in»provenjent,  M'i ;  action  of  the 
city  government  r.garling  llic  plan  fir  im- 
proving the  I'oblie  ti;<rden,  3C'J:  elaborate 
report  and  adoption*  of  ita  recommendation, 
3rt3:  area  of  the  Public  (iarden,  3<>^:  wmt  of 
fencing,  3t>3:  area  and  n'.iapo  of  tlie  pond, 
363 ;  greenhouse  and  coiiKcrvalory  in  tlie  gar- 
dwn.  Mi :  gradoig  of  the  land*  and  laying  out 
of  tho  patiM,  :t  ti  •-  the  granlie  founluin  bavins 
and  the  -iiatue*  thereon,  JsLt ;  the  Everett  slut  ue, 
the  Klher  monament  nitd  the  WaHhlngton 
•Uitue,  UiU;  plan  for  ]>laclng  the  jtubllc  bnild- 
ing*  on  the  Public  Unrdcu,  30 j ;  the  bridge 
over  ilic  pon<i  built,  SCfi;  nummer-house  and 
w.iiki,  great  reaort*  of  the  cili7:enii,u^;  bo.itM 
on  the  p<md  kept  for  the  recreation  of  young 
people,  'Mi:  recent  Improvement*  on  the  gar- 
den, tree*  planted.  36<i :  promoters  of  the  prin- 
cipal improvement*.  3fid;  value  of  ihe  Public 
Garden  a*  a  plaee  of  recreation  lor  the  people, 
and  8U9ge«tlon  for  it*  further  embelliatinu-nt. 


Public  Market  for  South  Bo*t<m,  '1 

Public  Square*,  the.  Wa^liiiigtoii  «quaro  on 
Fort  Uill,  the  ancient  Coridiill  of  the  faihera, 
878-9;  Hiteof  Anne  Tuthill'*  windmill  in  the 
early  day*  of  ilie  colony,  370 :  futile  attempt 
to  change  it*  old  name,  3S9j  ituproveutenia  on 
the  circular  enelosuri'  in  the  e  juure  ul  vurioux 
time*,  37U :  area  of  th'!  fquaro  and  cliangei> 
through  recent  improvement*.  SlU ;  Fort  Hill 
M  place  of  public  reaort  in  old  time*,  and  the 
delightful  proapcct  from  thence.  3!>0;  Church 
Grccu,  it*  ancient  name  an  anomaly,  3S0 : 
authority  granted  in  1715  to  erect  a  meeting- 
bouse  on  the  land,S&Q;  the  New  South  Church 
built  thereon,  and  its  recent  removal.  381 : 
Church  wqtiarc  in  which  the  flrst  Church  on 
Cornhlll  wa*  situated,  ^  ;  square  eitvironing 
the  mors  ancient  church  of  that  *ociety  on 
Stats  street,  S&l ;  it*  sale  to  an  Engllahman 


for  sixty  ponnds  s'rrllnp,  SB1 ;  Appllcntlon  of 

the  pureha-«-  m-iney  to  the  rebnlMIng  of  tbe 
old  uiceting-houae  situated  where  Joy  »  build- 
ing now  stniid*,  U^il  ;  dentructlon  of  that 
church  by  tire,  dil ;  Columbia  H(|uar(<  o-i  tlio 
Xeck,  tho  territory  now  forming  l<'ranklln  and 
Blackstone  Nouares,  3H2;  Kt^nklin  «quaro 
fonnerly  calU  d  Sliawraut  squaie.  .t8i:  execu- 
tion, in  1817,  of  Henry  Phillips  In  Columbia 
sGuaro,  HSi:  improvements  on,  and  di\l«lon 
or,  the  t4'rrltory,  and  constitution  of  Krunklin 
and  Blackntone  aqnan  *.  382;  nrea  of  these 
square*,  and  the  fountains  thereon,  3^S2:  old 
Franklin  square  (or  place),  in  Franklin  str<'ei, 
it*  original  condition  and  improvement,  38'.': 
Franklin  Crescent  buildings  commenci  d  in 
1793  and  sixteen  of  tliem  erecte<l,  38-'t;  the 
monumental  urn  in  tho  small  grass  plot  in 
centre  of  the  Crescent,  its  removal  to  Mount 
Auburn  cemetery,  aSJ;  Louisbnrg  square  on 
the  western  slope  of  Beacon  Ilill,  formerly 
part  of  William  Blaxstmi'*  garden,  3^3:  t^ta- 
tucs  of  Ciilumbus  and  .\ristldes  at  the  North 
and  South  end*  of  tho  square.  383;  Pembi  rton 
square,  tho  stylo  of  the  old  peaks  of  the  east- 
erly Summit  of  Beacon  Ilill,  381 :  land  sold  for 
building  l  it-),  and  its  preAcnt  name  assigned, 
38i:  the  City  Had  s(|uarea,  their  area,  VAi; 
City  Hall  square,  removal  of  old  landmarks, 
384 :  A«a  liichardson's  grocery  and  Barrli-tcrs* 
Hall  on  Court  square,  384  ;  Inauguration  and 
subsequent  removal  of  the  statue  of  Benjamin 
Franklin,  384 :  tlie  fencing  of  the  squares  with 
iron,  384 :  the  large  tripli--thorn  acacia  near 
the  Franklin  st.tiiie,  a  rare  stwrimen  of  one 
of  our  native  forest  trees,  384 ;  the  West  Church 
(or  l>crl)y)  sijuaro  on  CainTTrTdge  street  laid  out 
its  area,  atul  oak  tree*  |ilant<-d  thereon  by  Iir. 
Charles  Lowell,  the  South  Knd  squares, 
order  pa**ed  by  the  city  government  in  1'<.V). 
for  their  establUhment  in  connection  with  the 
Ktj'ing-out  of  street*.  ;;8,'i ;  names  of  the  ofli.  lal 
promoter*  of  this  scheme,  38,i ;  CMUtbliohinent 
of  t'hi  ster  square,  K  i«t  n:id  We«t  Chester 
Parks,  anil  Worcester  square,  aSfi;  Haymarket 
square  and  Its  fountain, aM;  Maverick,  Cent  rat 
and  Belmont  scptareit,  Ka^t  Boston,  and  their 
respective  areas,  386;  Telegraph  Hill,  Iiidc- 
pendenec  square  and  the  enclosure  near i he 
City  I'oliit  primary  scho<d,Honih  UostotK 
extent  and  enclosure,  .'VSfi-7 :  coudMftn  and 
Bupi'rlntendenre  of  the  public  M{Uares  and 
enclosure*.  ."187- 

Pulling  (Pullln,  Pnllcn)  Point,  32,  33.  78. 4'J7. 
437.  438.  430.  443,  447.  AlU. 

Pnmham,  Indian,  4h;i. 

Pumpkin  Island  (or  Ward'*  Island)  on  Iliitl 
Shoal*,  near  Illnghnm,  and  it*  devise  to  H  <r- 
vard  t'ollege,  by  Samuel  Ward  of  Charles- 
town,  .'i-i^'- 

Piiinps,  67_.  2JiL. 

Punch  Bowl  ta<-em.  424. 

Punkapaug  l^ake,  IjjL 

Parsley,  Edward,  493. 

Quaker  Buryine-Oronnd,  227-234;  tho  fourth 
in  point  of  antiquity  In  Boston,  22L. 

Quaker*,  tt3.  71^  81,  '^.'7-A^,  404.  advent.  In 
ia.V»V  of  tho  denomination  Iti  BoMion.  'Jfiii: 
imprlMinment,  expatriation  and  [lersecntion 
of  the  sect,  '^^8 :  gross  cruelties  of  the  faiheis 
towards  them,  '2^8:  execution  of  (Quakers, 
g'iS :  sympathy  excited  in  tlieir  behalf  in  109,2, 
and  their  n-llcf  from  persecutions.  221L:  pur- 
chase of  a  church  lot  In  1<K4,  on  the  site  of^tho 
prese  t  Qiilncy  llouno  in  Brattle  Square,  and 
erection  of  a  brick  meetiiig-ln»ii*e,  v'JS :  sur- 
render of  the  property  In.  170y,  and  purchnse 
of  another  lot,  'ISL;  death  of  .Tohn  Sonnies, 
se-iior,  a  Doleti  (Quaker,  23Li:  purehase  of  die 
Congress  street  estate  und  erection,  in  17<A>, 
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of  a  rawtinffhonne,  2^0;  th*»  tmrtcw*  of 
tho  o»iai«*,  211;  (U-ncriptlon  of  the  halld- 
Ing,  the  hoaite  injurt-d  by  flro  and  re- 
pairoTTn  1700,  Zii;  dl<contiiiiiAnce  In  18u8 
of  nii-ctliifrn  lic'ld  in  It,  'Uli  tlu-  Adjulnlng  Intid 
u>cd  »s  n  denominationni  burvlnt<>Kround  for 
on"  hundred  nnd  kIx  ycim,  'iJ'J:  eshiimati'Mi 
and  removal  of  the  dead  lu  Lynn,  'i-fi :  d>  alli 
and  cpit.-iph  of  Mr.  Mumford,  a  prominent 

auakt-r.  £^1 :  modorn  bull(liii|{«  on  the  »itoor 
10  old  church,  233:  erection  of  the  Q-ialcer 
mectlnK-hnuso  in  l*2<i,  in  Milton  pinre,  ui<d  It^ 
»ale  In  1865,  iM4:  ■ketchen  of  prnraliicnt  nicm- 
hem  of  tho  society  of  Krlendn  nnd  lln'  genf-rnl 
cliaractc-r  of  lltc  sect,  Se^J  hung  on  ihv  Com- 
mon, 113;  inhuman  trentment  of, 
Quaker  Meotlng-IIouaiv  first,  22ii  ;  avcond,  230; 
third,  .m. 

Quarantine,  512:  flmt  attempt  at.  In  Boston,  at 

De<T  laland,  46'J.    Sft",  Now  Quaraiitioc. 
Quarantine  Ground,  i&l. 
Queen  Kllzabeih,  IL 
Queen  stre.  t,  130.  134.  &IL 
QuHch,  John.       54L  MS. 

Quinry,  16j35i  failure  of  a  aettlement  there  in 
1(J26,  hy  Nforton,  **  a  Ixindon  peitifoMtT,"  10: 
dencrln  lion  of  Ih-  town  Jm  1C34  by  \Vood.  OSL 

Quincy,  Kdnuind,  21i^;  Jonlah,  Henlor,  111.  l't>. 
312.  3M,  330^  aw,  34,).  356.  359, 689.  006;  Joslah, 

Quincy  IIon(K?.22a- 

(jiiliicy  Mnikei,  commenced  building  In  1825  and 

o|K-ned  for  uhc  In  1820,  L£L. 
Quit-claim,  Indian,  on  l>eir  laland,  In  1084,  In 

fitvor  of  Boston,  by  Wampatuck  and  others, 

Ralnsford  (Raynsford),  Klder  Edward,  the 
firnt  propriet'ir  of  KjilnHronl  iHlund,  hia  hla- 
tory,  !>i*-}j  m  ;  Kli/.»b«-th,  i2L, 

Rainftford  (lloapltal  or  Qunrantlne)  Inland,  sit- 
uation, npi>toacliei>,  firm  and  extent,  &1S ; 
sketch  of  Its  early  history,  520- 1  ;  tho  original 
owner  of  tho  inland  and  some  of  his  succes- 
aors,  b21  ;  purrha«c  of  th<^  land  for  hospital 
purpoaes  in  1T30,  by  the  Commonwenlth  nnd  a 
building  erected  fir  sick  a  id  Infections  per- 
sons. ^t24;  pnasago  of  quarantine  laws  by  the 
leifiHlature,  A2a  ;  de«criptln'i  of  the  quarantine 
buildings,  52.V-0:  tho  {"land  nnco  »  frtmous 
plea<«ur«  rcAort  ;  old  gniveyard  and  its  me- 
morinU,  u2L 

Rainnford's  L.nne.  1»> 

lUleliih,  Hir  Waller.  12. 

Uam  (lend,  an  obstruction  in  the  harbor,  wreck 
of  a  Maine  vessel  on  it  an<l  all  bands  Iroscn 
to.leath.fiiSrJL 

Itanaiead,  John,  the  flrst  sexton  appointed  for 
tho  Common   (or  Ontrul)  burylng-ground, 

Rawson.  Ann.  040.  Edward.  225:  Kllot,  fiilL 

Uawson's  I jine,  130^  LiL  LiL  1^ 

i{end,  John,  father-in  law  of  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, inscription  on  lii»  grtve  atoiio  In  I'bila- 
delphla,  fiHl ;  Wllllnm.  41LL  liL 

Real  Eiitate,  atylo  of  d<-scrlbing  Its  boundaries 
In  ancient  times  020. 

Rebel  Works,  luL 

Receiving  Oasin,  121 . 

Red  Cross  King,  cnmitv  towards  it  by  tbo  Com- 
monwealth and  inilivlduals,  iS&JL 

Red  Lion  Wharf.  LiX. 

Redoubt  on  Copp's  Hill.  Ifil. 

Reed.  Benjamin  T..  A:tl.  428 ;  John.  Jr.,  flifi. 

Reformation,  House  of,  established  on  Deer 
Ixlaud.iliL 

Renown,  whip.  &"3. 

Reservoirs,  .3'.'7 

Itevere  Copper  Compnnv,  43SL 
Revere,  Paul.  226.  tiiik;  bla  church  bell  and  can 
non  foandry  In  Canton  -his  pap^r  money,  14«. 


Rpynolda  (Rimolds,  R*Hn1ds\  Robert,  1«7;  a 
l^^ln  cordwatiier  and  hoaao  uropriftor  In 
early  times,  616;  nketch  of  the  family  of  tlmt 
name,  Cn*^  nsi  ;  Nathaniel,  f.l6.  617,  618.  619; 
-Mary,  tm;  PFUcllla,  fill. 

Ridge  Hill.  aLL 

HIc-,  Alexander  H^,  SUK,  3d4i  Caleb,  M6^  MO; 
lUibert,  fl.ll- 

Rich,  Tlicimns  P.,  alderman.  ImproTrmentof  the 
noithwi-stern  end  of  tho  Common  (**ihe 
swamp,}"  under  his  official  direction,  342. 

Richard*.  Joh  i.  4V>1 :  Samn.  l  fit'. 

Ulchardaon,  Asa,  3S4;  John,  201;  Thomas,  21. 

Itoach,  Peter,  642. 

Uoads,  In  K'-ston  harbor,  their  names.  Ail- 

Rohhins,  Chandler,  Hm,  410i  Edward  H^  ni. 
BflO.   

Robin,  Abb^,  his  description  of  Boston  in  1781, 
67  :  nppi.>arance«  of  the  town.  68j  number  and 
ch.-tracter  of  tho  building*.  good  taate  of 
tho  nrchlt4-cture,  SSli  bnek  being  substituted 
for  woo«len  housea.  6l»j  ob»ervance  of  thi.-  8  ib- 
bath,  streets  deserted  on  that  day,  anec- 
dote of  A  musical  Frenchman,  liL  plainness  of 
the  churches,  70^  Boaion  me.n  a  id  women  la 
ITHl,  U  ;  phyalcol  deacrlption  of  the  town.  72^ 
rui-is  of  Charleatown  after  th'<  burning  in  Jane 
17.  1776,  72_;  Boston  harbor  and  commerce.  73; 
linen  andcloih  manuf.ictory  eatablished  74; 
education  nnd  Cambrldjf  College.  li. 

Robinson,  Thomas,  696;  William,  113^  S&L 

I^M•f<»rt.  lii 

ICochambeaa.  Count,  67. 

Rocks,  danKcroua  in  tlie  harbor.  Centnrlon.  Kel- 
ley's  and  Nosh's  Rocks  aad  Thieves'  lec^fe, 
etc.,  441.  &G2  and 

Roebuck  P.-uis.ige,  4  H. 

lioebuck  Tavern.  SSi. 

Rogers.  D  inlel  D.,llfi,  180:  Henrr  B..  886.  409: 
Isaiah,  UI ;  Mrs.  Kiizabcih,  180 ;  *Uct.  Ezekiel, 

273. 

Roman  Catholic  Burrlng-G round  In  Dorchester, 
222. 

Roman  Catholic  Burylng-Oround,  South  Boetoo, 

Romans.  B.. 
Romans'*  Mana,  M. 

Romcr,  Col.  William  Wolfgang,  constructor  ot 
Fort  William,  in  1701.  on  Caatle  Island.  4«.t- 

Ropcwalka,  13.S.  312;  burning  of  on  I'carl  and 
Atkinson  strceta,  and  erection  of  new  one*  on 
the  Common  latids,  3.Vj ;  roraovid  thence. 

Roaewell,  8ir  Henry,  his  patent  for  tlM  Maaaa- 
ehuavtts  Hay  Compnny,  16, 18.  ISL 

Roiiillard,  Frederic,  jy9.fiffijl 

Round  Marsh,  the.  30O:  mrant  of  the  land  fbr 
ropewalks  In  1794,  and  re-purchaac,  SiL. 

Rowe,  .John.  409;  Owen,  621. 

Rowu  street,  12&. 

Rowe's  Paaturc,  126,  409^  IIL 

Rowe's  Wharf,  lOL        UsL  m,  120. 

Roxbury.  3S,  4!L  42,  44^  S3,  'ii  Kio,  l^L  1^  140, 
142,  U4j^l64,  2tV;  iTncorpornUon  of  In  1533, 
a*  a  town,  aa  a  city  In  1846,  and  annexation  to 
Boston  in  1S67. 21.  tifih  church  planted  there, 
Ita  description  In  16^1,  by  Wood.  40. 

Roxbury  Bav,  112,  lOJ. 

Itoxbury  Uridgo.  i;ML 

Roxbury  Dlrectnrv,  1113. 

Roxbury  Gate,  IM. 

Roxbury  Harbor,  1"7. 

Roxbury  Line,  32. 36, 122. 

Roxbury  Maps,  10.T, 

Roxbury  OM  Cemetery.  2Z1L 

Roxbury.  West  incorporated  1851,  on  the  2tth 
May. 

R'>y.-»ll.  Isaac.  283i  WUlUm,  ^ 
Royal  I  tomb,  SST 
ICuggle.  John,  iiUL 
Rum,  21. 

Rumney  Marah,  ».  IS.  ^  147. 
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RntwII.  Jowph,  055;  William,  82^  Noallah, 
aa9;  Thomaa,  llL 

Sacononoco.  Indian. 

ba«iidahoc,  Ptipliain  and  Oilbvrt'H  attempt  and 
failuro  lo  eaiablish  a  colony  there,  death  of 
Uilbort,  lo«a  to  the  settlement  by  lira,  and  It* 
nb.'indonmonl,  LL 

Sagiimore  of  AKawam, 

Bag4muro  ("reck.  UfL 

Ha^itmuro  Gi-ori;i',  iS^ 

Ra«arooro  hoad.  i-Ut. 

Sagamore  John,  chief  of  the  Aberglnlan  trlbo 
of  Indian*  at  Chark-«town.  IL 

Saillnic  (l|«tanceii,  in  tho  Uarbor, 

Ht.  Andrew'*  <Vm. 

St.  AusUHtia  CVinul«ry,  2^ 

til.  Botulph**, 

8t.  Jitmps  llou'l, 

Ht.  Jahii.  Hector,  li- 
st. «Ioaeph'«  Cemetery.  270. 

St.  JiMcph'A  Chureh. 

Hi.  Mjrv'ii  Church,  31. 

St.  M  itihow'*  Church,  T.\ 

St.  Matthew'*  Church  « Vmrtety, 

fit.  Paul's  Cemetery,  2  .0-2.M. 

Salem,  Ifl,  17.  24.  ^      111  03i  iettlement 

of,  by  Ro(cr  Conant  In  lUJd,  18;  by  .John 
Endicutt,  Samuel  Sltelton  ami  othern  in  W2»-^, 
17 ;  arrival  there  <if  Jolin  Whulirop  and  hix 
oo.npany  in  Juno  1630,  23j  description  of  Oor. 
Wliithrop'*  company,  2^  privation,  iiicl(ne«8 
»nd  death  amoii)r*t  them,  iS^  ilrat  Faitt  day  in 
New  Kni{land  appointed,  21L 

Sniem  Monthly  Meeting  of  Quakers,  Z\\. 

balem  TurnplKo, 

Saltunstall,  Hit  KIchard,  and  afl.ioclnto*,  ple-lffe 
themselves  at  Cambrldif"  (K<ii{laiul).  to  em- 
bark for  Xew  Engl.uid  In  &Iaruh.  UiH,  IL. 

San  Domln:;»,£L 

8an  H-ilvador  discorered  by  Colnmbna,  L. 

Sanford,  .Join.  474;  chosen  cano'icer  at  th" 
defences  of  Fort  Hill  in  1<U4;  hln  allowance 
from  tho  public  treasury,  lil^ 

Sanborn,  D.  A.,  IIKL 

Hanui  Maria  do  la  Antlrut.  (L 

Sari(ca'it,  I'cter.  (KLL.tli.G-LL:  the  builder  of  the 
t)ld  Province  Hounc.  W4.  fiiilL 

B  irg 'tu.  LuciuA  Manlius,  hU  purchase  of  land 
ai  South  e  id.  LZi. 

Savage,  Ephniim.  OSH;  James,  4^:  Thomas. 
1S7.  491 :  a  notcii  ma  »  in  tho  early  historv  of 
Boston,  and  a  commander  durtni;  King  Phil- 
ip's w.tr.  and  bis  tomb  iu  the  Old  Chapel  bury- 
ing ground,  llUu 

Saw  Mill,  ILL 

Sayer.  U  .aLfta. 

Scavenger*.  1.V3 ;  first  regularly  appointed  for  the 

separa'e  Wanls  In  1713,  UlL 
School  committee,  la3L 
School  House  1  me,  Jili. 

Schoolhousu,  136;  ytven  by  Thomas  Huteblnson, 

Schoolhoase  lot,  for  S'>nth  Rnston.  2iL 
ScolLiy.  Wllli;im,  one  of  tlie  m->«i  earnest  friends 

of  Improvement*  in  Boston,  3^3. 
Sconce,  IPS.  HQ.  111. 
Sconce  Point.  lUS. 

Bc^ttow,  Jo«hua,  4^  684;  Thonuu,  072, 
fill. 

Bcottow's  Alley.  4flj. 
Bcudamore.  Cltri«iopber,  ii2t. 
Scull  hu.kd.  430. 
Sculpin  I^edgc.  fiQft. 
Sea  street,  HW. 
Sea  Wall,  liS. 
Sears,  David.  M?^  434, 
Seaver,  Mr  ,2:ia. 
Se.-iverns,  .Foel.  201- 

S«averns  Farm.  Koxburr;  Its  parohaae  In  1847 
for  a  rural  cemetery.  887. 


Seaward,  Hojcr,  (S23L 
S«<igwlck,  Kohert.  480.  612. 
Selectmen,  127.  L&l. 
flellick.  David,  fiax. 
Sentry  Hill,  ili. 

Settlement,  of  Boston,  In  1830  by  tho  Charles- 
town  colonlst«,  24j  privations  of  the  flrKt  set- 
tlers, 30;  setting  nfr  uf  the  town  of  B<wton  and 
Its  orlirinal  liounduries,  3;^ ;  proposed  planting 
of  tho  Boston  colony  ai  C.»m  bridge.  Si. 

Settlers  of  Boston,  their  character,  architectural 
an<l  d'tmestic  taste,  asn.  600. 

Suwall.  .lonathan,  '222;  Ke v.  Joseph, 03 ;  Samuel, 
liL  122^  22a.  a>a.  m  41L:  Hannah,  wife  of 
Hamuci,  d:iu8hier  of  MIdt-master  John  Hull, 
their  conveyance  of  lands  to  th**  town  of  Boa- 
ton  for  htirying  purposes,  199  :  Professor,  Ii» 

Sc wall's  Point,  4.SL 

Shapes  and  descriptions  of  the  Harbor  Islands, 

no. 

Shaw,  .John ,  4<8.  ftS3. 

Shaw  tomb.  1  i  Copp's  Hill  Burlal-Ornnnd,  204. 
Shawmut,  original  name  of  Boston,  20.  3811- 
Shawmut  square.  3S2- 

Sheafe,  J.icob.  607  :  his  bnri.il  place  In  tho  Old 

Chapel  Oruuiid.  192;  Margaret, 
Sheep  on  ih"  Common,  .tOit. 
Sheep  Island  (or  Sun  Island)  at  tho  motith  of 

III  >ghiim  harbor, 
Shcfflcld,  Lord,  IfL 
.^hochan,  John,  M9, 
Shcrburn,  Mr.  331. 

tiberman,  Richard,  AM;  Roger,  his  homestead 

fit  Canton,  Liifi. 
Shields.  J.  B.,  Ut2. 
Ship  street,  133. 

Shi|>-l>uilding,  flourishing  in  Boston  In  1654,  as 
de«crlbed  by  Cupi.  Edward  Johnson  of 
Woburn,  i2. 

Ship  Cr>urses  from  XIt's  Mate  seaward;  des- 
cription thereof,  and  of  passages  now  disused. 

Shippcn,  Edward,  ^  JgiA, 

Shipping,  &2.  ' 

Shirley,  Frances,  2-'»0:  Governor  WlUlam,  g5. 

437  ;  lays  the  foundation  stone  of  King's  Cho- 

piTlii  1749;  buried  there  in  1771,  210- 
Shirley  Gut.  the   channel   separating  Shirivy 

Point.  Wliilhrop,  from  Deer  Island.  4o7. 
Shirley's  Baltcrv.  located  on  the  northeastern 

sl<lo  of  <7.i8ilc  Ihland.  4M. 
Shoals,  In  Uostoti  harbor;  their  names,  441 
Shore,  Sampson,  fi&I. 

hlirlmpton,  Abigail  fili ,  Mcnrv.  fll5 ;  Col.  Sam- 
uel, AO,  402;  n  large  lindholaer  in  Boston  in 
Its  elirly  diiys,  !i2±,5£iJL 

Shrlmpton's  LaMe.SQO. 

ahurtleff.  Dr.  Benjamin.  Ill ;  his  gift  of  land  in 
Chelsea,  for  a  road  to  be  free  for  public  travel, 

42jL 

Shurtloff  Scboolboaae,  and  Its  dedication  In  1809, 

dilute,  Col.  Samuel,  Provincial  Oovemor  in 
17 lA.  and  probably  the  first  official  occupant 
of  the  Old  Province  House,  {tlifi. 

Sidewalk  to  Common, 

Sidney,  F.  C  ,  lilL 

Sidney's  Map,  102- 

Slgnal  Hill.  4M. 

SImplilns.  Capt.  yicholas.  478.  470.  480. 
Simpson,  Daniel  P.,047j  JoEoK..047;  William 

B  .  OAL   

Skelton,  Samuel,  an  original  colonist  of  Balem, 

Skinner.  John,  120. 

Skr»lings,  I. 

Slade.  James.  99,  ML  403. 

Slate  Ledge,  an  Island  In  tho  harbor,  its  aittui- 

tlon  and  description,  4^ 
Slatter.  J..  1^ 
Smelt  Brook,  iO, 
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Bmlih,  AlPTnnilpr.        Oapt.  John.  13^  16^  JiU 

])urli(M|>iiii<>ii  til  Viiviiilii  i-olu  iU;i  lull,  Ui^  Ilia 
irxiilurutUiti  uf  the  .NfW  Kii>(liiiMi  c>>a'«t  from 
tlio  lViM)l)i»cot  toCitpc  Cod,  Uj  hill  map  of  ihu 
lociililico  vinlled  by  him  aii«l  Ihfir  noinLMidrt- 
turo.  loj  kl<lii:iiipiii|{  and  i-imlavltnj  of  New 
Eiii{l.iiid  IiidiaiiH,  di-ath  of  C'ljit.  timith,  l'>: 
Jotni.  tXH);  U.-orgo  H./Jl,  '.'7.  174  :  .luM^ph.ftU  ; 
J.  V.  C.,  iWlL  34i>;  (HIvor.  Slli.  3?^  37.:: 
'I'hom.is.  of  Cohami-tt.  «iwii<t  in  1S47,  of  Long 
Inland.  jU6 ;  IaivcK  &  Co.,  1H7. 
BrnHliV  inTM4.'>,  iljL 

Biiiikv  iN'aiid,  II  Hniull  and  nimoft  vnlucleaa  tcr- 

ritory  In  ihv  li«rt)or,  otf  Wiiithrup,  igl^ 
Snakt-H, 

HiallliiK,  Col.,  6l4j  O verge  U.,  2(LL 
Hi'ow,  Dr.  Calt'TiTyi  UL 

tiiiow,  Kll/.i»bc(li,  pimry  on  bourd  of,  und  pxcrn- 
tlon  of  lliu  ntriitvM  ut  Cliiirli-*town  and  burial 
of  iluir  biKilaK  <ii)  Six'ii  M.ilv,  suu^il. 

Snow  mil,  Li«>ill^  ML 

Hmiin -H,  .Inhii,  i^J.  il  l,  «Mfl. 

Uoci.il  couiliiio'i  of  liofton.  .vcount  of  by  J.  P. 
LirixMX  do  Warvlll)-,  in  IThh,  and  of  thu  man- 
ner!* and  innralHof  liic  people,  iiJzl^ 

Sohlcr,  Kdwiird,  ti''. 

boldiem' Mnniimeiit,  abortive  attempt  to  erect 
o!ic'  on  I'owdi-r  lluui"-  liiU  on  ili<-  Coiuiuou, 
ttie  f<M|iid:itlon  l.dil  and  buried  up,  Mi. 

Bonieri,  ^lr  (»eori{  ■,  1I_ 

Bonn  of  Liberty,  their  movtiuKa  ia  Uio  Old 

I)r.it;on  Tiivern,  fl-tS. 
bopi-r,  Ste\eii  l..,Si£L  , 
J«outh  H.tttery,  UA,  lifi. 
Honth  liaitt-ry  I'uint,  h&. 
Bouih  Uiiy.  lu7.  142,  4a». 
houili  Block,  1S£L 

Buuth  l{<ioton,  144 :  nninod  in  1S)4  on  ita 
aiinexalUni  to  llo^ton, 

South  Uontoii  ItrhtKi'i  li>l :  inrnrp'jratlon  of  the 
company  in  lHi>4,  eoiiKiriiciion,  com,  opening 
and  Kill  r-iidiT  of  frundiine  to  the  city.  tH. 

Bouth  Kontoii  Ceiiit'terieK,  'ib'i ;  lombM  under 
Bt.  M;itlliew'«  Chupel,  Iheir  une  dliH*on- 
tiiiued  o'l  llieehureli  b<'ing  «old.  2.'>3 ;  Hek-etioii 
of  the  t>t.  Maitlicw'*  Cemetery  lot  by  commiB- 
•ioner*  in  IS|T,  '2,!t^\ ;  erection  of  tombit  and 
releaxv  of  tlic  rii<Tu»  to  thu  city  by  the  propri- 
etors, 2i>4i  location,  exu-nt  and  bouiularieii  of 
m  new  burial  lot,  it*  inudaptndility  and 

•bandonnu-nt  n<i  a  place  of  iiepulture,  266 ; 
~  er<'etioii  of  tlie  .>liurtletV  tchtHd  on  the  land  in 
IS't't.  Z^T  ;  '  M  ibliRhinent  of  the  Ilawcn  burying' 
ground,  Itw  locatii'ii,  extent  and  bonndarlen, 
2>il;  loe.illoii  and  extent  of  the  I'nion  ('i-me- 
tery,  <-i>tablliihmenl  of  the  Bt.  AiiKUxlin 

Catholic  C<  metery,  ii»  extent  aii<l  tnnind.irien. 
cnelortiire  and  inunumeiitii.  it*  cliapel.  com- 
tneniorativc  tablet*  and  remiirkablo  grave-, 

Btonen,  "i  iH-Cl. 

Bouih  Kurying-Oround, -lUi:;:!^ 
Bouth  Cliureh. 

Bouih  (  '..vi-,  -M^  m.  120.  125,  158.  102. 
Bouth  Cove  Company,  Li^ 

South  Cove  Corporation,  It*  fining  np.  laying 
out,  and  improvement  of  the  Bouth  Cove  ter- 
rit^rv,  LSL 

South  kiid,  ILL  12L  12«.  1^ 

Boutli  Knd  Hurviiig-GronndM,  the.  213;  nitnatlon 
of  till-  Bouth  Knd  cemetery,  the  Bpot  formerly 
Uiied  for  exeeulloMH,  Aki  ;  iinprovemeiilit  made 
on  the  gioundn,  244 :  bnllding  and  oule  of  n 
hundred  Hiid  aixiy-iwo  tomb*,  u'ld  dinconUnu- 
ancu  of  a  portion  of  them, 'lUl;  the  monuinenlH 
and  ifravestoneM,  2^;  Samuel  Hill  He  a  e«.  the 
veteran  nupcrlnlendimt  of  burials,  and  his 
great  Interent  In  the  cemetery  ,24^. 

Bouth  Knd  dunt,  i21. 

BoHih  l«laiid  Wharf.  112* 

South  Mei  ting-IIouae,  1^ 

South  Mill,  112,  ua* 


South- Ward,  13K  131. 

Souili  WliidiulT17l«7. 
Hi>uth<:ot,  Capl.,  aJL 
Southheic,  Capt.  Cyprian,  gJi 
Soiitliaek'K  Court,  i:U. 
Bpcir,  John,  IijiL 

Hpeetacle  Iiilniid.  ponltlon  and  prominent  fm- 
tureM.  .OO^-u:  allotment  by  the  provineial  Kov 
ernin'.mt  to  Boston,  and  iU  uses,  bS^;  peril*  of 
n  p.irty  of  wootl-cultern,  .MW ;  tli©  Inland  rent- 
ed, in  'l64'J,  for  nixpeiice  per  acre,  failure  of 
the  leanemildem  to  pay,  and  surrender  of  the 
land  to  the  planters  on  payment  of  arri-ar-igro, 
bill;  oubaequent  ownerahip,  purchase  of  a  por- 
tion of  it  for  a  quarantine  lioi>pltal,  and  hif<l(>ry 
of  that  Initiilutlou,  6l;t-15,  pre»enl  uses  of  thd 
Ulnnd,  ftl7. 

Splt(nr  ItuK)  Light,  In  tho  Narrows,  description 

of  the  Htructure  of.  Ml. 
Spoor,  Klizabcih,  6.S7. 

SjMjore,  .John,  farmer.  3SH),  6hl .  652 ;  the  original 
prop  ietor  of  the  .lullen  eittJite,  hl»  punishment 
for  entertaining  free  religious  opinion*,  657. 
fl.'.8. 

Bprngiie,  Samncl,  240. 

.'^prlnir.  In  Bpring  lane.  407. 

•Spring  street  .Spring,  .T'2. 

^pringaU-,  the,  112,  AM. 

Springs,  Town  Pumps  and  Kcservoirs  In  Bos- 
ton 41.  44.  iVi'j;  tli<- lack  of  water  U  U  by  tb.* 
CharleMiown  ColonlAt.*,  3!iH:  it*  ptentifiilneaa 
in  Boston  the  r<  a«on  for  their  removal  to  that 
place  at  the  solicitation  of  Willi. im  Bloxton. 
388;  the  "  Bpringate "  well  and  pump*  la 
t«|>ring  Lane,  their  ••ituation,  appearono.-  and 
notoriety,  the   xtreet  raiiUMi  t'roin  the 

spring,  :»'J0  ;  old  dwellings  and  residents  near 
the  spot,  and  top  igr.iphleul  dei>cripl]ua  of 
their  po«uir«-ions,;iiiu;  cessation  of  the  sprin> 
gale  vpriiig  and  ri'uppeHi.ince  while  eseavattng 
for  the  »lle  of  the  new  Post  Ofllee.  3^»1 :  ih« 
niaxion  Spring  on  the  Mit«  of  Ixui-burg 
Square,  aid;  it*  ubiindaiit  product  of  w^ater 
and  it*  great  advantage  to  the  people  in  ita 
neigliborii<»od,  3'.>2 :  tiie  spring  on  the  north 
west  of  Spring  sireet.nut  the  Bloxtun  Spnng, 
332;  the  punch  drinkers' spring  near  We»t  Hill, 
a  famous  resort  in  old  tifties,  ir.^- :  the  f.mioua 
Hull  Spring  in  Hawkins  street,  lis  mi«for> 
tunc,  and  the  decay  of  its  me<llcinal  reputa- 
tion, 3'j;t-4 :  the  first  well  in  Boston  sunk  ia 
Sv.'whington  street,  ita  pump  a  public  nuisanctr. 
and  Its  disuse,  'SM-^> :  discovery  of  ihu  rt-- 
mains  of  the  cdd  well  in  1868,  and  iU  condU 
tlon  and  closing  up  again.  3v«5 :  the  old  wdl 
and  pump  on  Dock  square,  its  grval  public 
beni  lit  and  disuse.  :  .the  old  well  in  Ex- 
change strict  and  other  noted  Wells,  396:  re* 
sen-olrs  made  for  lire  purposes.  8i*7 :  the 
Jamaiea  I'ond  Water  snpply,  ifiil;  the  old 
conduit  in  l>4X-k  square,  and  the  cattle  pond 
In  Bedford  street,  ;fi>7.  .St*-  Blaekstone,  Blax- 
ton,  Fox  Hill,  Ureat,  Mineral,  Spring  Lane, 
Spring  Street,  Springale. 

."^purre,  John.ii^ 

.<<(luanto,  Indian,  IL 

Squ  intum,  sii.  156:  a  promontory  In  North 
V^nincy,  5f)0 ;  feoMts  held  Ibcru,  605  :  anoexitl 
in  18.V?  U>Qulucy,  506, 

Squantucn  Feasts,  &M. 

.Squantum's  Neck  5iJd. 

Squares,  Illfi,  S<v  Blaekstone,  Blaxton,  Bow- 
doin.  Central.  Chester,  Church,  City  Hall, 
Columbia,  Court,  iJerhy,  Dock. Franklin.  H  iy- 
market,  Independence.  lx>UMburg.  North, 
Femberton.  Public  Squares.  Shawinul.  Unioa 
Park,  Washington  Park,  Wasblugtoo  Square, 
Worcester. 

Si|iiaw  Rook,  ■'^>-'> 

Squeb.  Capl  .  30,  SL 

Stackpole,  William,  0M>. 
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Stiickpole  nonuft,  the  rwWence  of  a  noted  Bos- 
ton nivrcliMnt,  but  »ubMequcnlly  a  fjiinoim 
rvMtauraiit  on  the  east  corner  of  Devon«hirc 
and  Milk  airi'cU,  0^ 

StaubridK^-,  Henry,  fifiS.. 

BUnbury.  Tbonian.  m  ^  «42^  MS,  ft4ft.  647 ; 

the  builder  of  the  Old  Feiillier  »lore,  iiiZl 
Standiith,  MIlea,  ^ 

Stanley,  Chrintoplier.  126.  160.  ftM :  tailor,  large 
owner  of  property  in  the  old  North  end,  own- 
er of  Stanley's  Paxlurc.  and  the  Unt  devUer 
of  n  gift  to  maintiiin  n  free  school,  160-1. 

Stanley's  grant  to  the  free  school,  IflL. 

Htanley's  I'asturo,  126^  llSiL 

Bur, Mr.,  fiUL 

.Star  tflvern.  405.  6.T0.  C^L 

Suae  ArniH  Tavern.  641. 

Btulo  House,  new,  HL  1T2:  foundation  laid  in 
IT'Ji,  by  Gov.  Haniuel  Adams,  IT-J. 

Statu  Uonses,  old  and  new ;  times  of  their  erec- 
tion, tin. 

Statu  Map.  IQL. 

Stale  Prison,  ot  Chatlcstown,  built  in  1805,  and 
prl.ioncrs  removed  thence  from  Fort  Indepen- 
dence, ilUL 

Btiuue  t»f  .\ristldcs.  383;  of  Columbus,  3$3;  of 

Franklin,  asLL 
StatuoH  un  the  rablic  Garden  ;  Story's  statne 

of  ICverett,  Ball's  statue  of  Washington,  and 

tlio  Kiher  monument,  ^H^L. 
Steel,  John,  thih ;  Murgitret,  lt3X. 
eitevens,  Junteit  M..  4<j4  ;  Mr..  lUfi. 
Bteveiiiton.  John,tUiL.fi^;  Marmaduko,  113.352. 
Blewart,  Mr  ,  ILL 
Blillinun,  Hainuel,  22&. 
BtinipKon,  Charles,  jr.,  fiL 

Stirliiiif,  Wlilium,  hurl  of,  his  claim  to  Ibo  own- 
ership of  Long  island,  Si21, 

Btodilard,  Mrs.,  fiUU ;  Simeon,  127j  69b^  &06j,  817. 
631. 

Btonc  Chnpel,  1^  ;  sketch  of  Its  ancient  and  i 
'   modern  history,  JAJi=5iL 
Biony  Beach,  illlL 

Biony  Brook,  103;  (and  muddy  brook),  tbeir 

origin  and  course, 
Stony  Ulver.  iiL 
Biorey,  Uuland, 

Story,  Josenh,  266;  William  W..  his  statue  of 
Kuward  Kvi  rett  on  the  Public  Garden,  and  iu 
dedication,  354. 

Bloughton,  KliTinbeth,  533:  Inrael,  608;  T.lcut. 
Gov.  William,  2S7.  533^  *>",  6iW^  012^  528. 
629.  6.T0 ;  IiIm  public  services.  280:  benefactions 
to  llurvard  Colleue.  his  epitaph,  written  by 
Cotton  Mather,  2^;  sketch  of  his  history,  and 
nlno  of  his  possessions  lu  Boston, 

Btraunu-y,  IL 

Blraum fiords.  0. 

Btruwberry  Hill, 

hlreets.  description  of.  4ft.  54. 62.  79^  83, 
Study  Uill,2U^ 
Styles  and  gales,  211* 

Bullivnn  .lames,  aU^  ffi5,  413^  41»i  John,  6«7j 
Wtlll.km, 

Bumner,  increase,  2^  225;  William  H.,  42A. 
Bun  Tavern,  the  old,  at  the  corner  of  Dock 

sqnnru  and  the  t^ld  Corn  Market,  iSH. 
Bunday,  observance  of,  OIL 
Susanna  Island,  44Z. 
Swan,  the,  1^ 
Bwnn,  .Tames,  SOS,  417. 
Sweet  Auburn.  2li&. 
Bwect.  John.  O&L 
Sweelser,  John,  &1SL  • 
Swett,  C.  A.,5ifi. 
Swing  Bridge,  114,  404.  683. 

Symons,  Henry.  10».  110.683:  the  first  proprietor 
of  the  Old  Feather  Store  estate,  645:  Susanna. 
64fi. 

Synoptical  description  of  the  harbor  of  Boston, 
5»2.  et  seq. 


T  Wharf,  llfi. 

Tablets  in  the  State  House,  177. 

Taller,  William,  i67,  My,  liia  ;  acting  Provincial 

governor,  (iltJL 
Talbye,  Dilllculty,  352l  Dorothy,  352;  John, 

Talmage,  William,  m. 
Tanners'  Lane.  QitJu 
Tappan  and  Bradford,  IfiL 
Taftpan,  Kichard,  dj^L 
Tapping.  Kichard,  1112. 
Telegraph  11111,231. 

Temple,  Margaret,  53&;  Robert,  635;  Thomas, 
4'.8.  46H.  632. 

Temple  street,  172;  laid  out  in  1824,  and  divis- 
ion of  the  town  landH  on  Beacon  Hill,  ITU. 

Tenlon,  Kdward  A..  10.1. 

TewkKbury,  John  W.,  421. 

I  hacher,  Judah,  IflU ;  Mary,  122  ;  Thomas,  102, 
lilll. 

Thaxtcr,  Col.,  506  :  Samuel.  613.  567.  5&2. 
l'h.-iyer.  Minot,  67S:  Samuel  M.,  678:  Sylva- 
nus.  fiiiL. 

Thieves'  Ix>dgo,  and  other  noted  fishing  grouuda 

in  the  harbor, 
Thoin  is,  Mr.,  24fi. 

Thompson,  David,  15.520;  the  original  owner  of 
the  inland  of  that  name;  claim  of  his  heir  to 
Its  posscMsion  acknowledged,  5U2 ;  sketch  of 
the  history  of  Thompson,  o03,  505;  John,  502, 
603.  5it4  ;  Robert.  4111L 

Thompson's  Island,  4:^;  pr)sitlon,  extent  and  ap- 
pearance, its  bur  and  Its  treasures,  ;  sin- 
gular gen(;raphlcal  peculiarities,  ;  grant 
of  the  Island  to  the  itihabltants  of  Dorchester, 
and  Us  rental  applied  to  school  purpos<'S.  502; 
the  Thompson  claim  to  Its  ownerslilp  recog. 
nited.  502 :  failure  of  attempt  towards  its  re- 
covery by  the  town  of  Dorchester,  ; 
curious  particulars  concendng  its  original 
ownership,  5o:t-l ;  purchase  of  the  Island  by 
the  Boston  Farm  School  corporation,  an  asy- 
lum erectc<l  on  It  for  Indigent  boys.  506 ;  the 
island  set  off  from  DorchcHter  and  annexed  to 
Bontoii,  and  the  condition,  5DiL 

Thomson.  Benjamin,  selionlmaster  and  physician 
in  Itoxbury,  his  epitaph  in  the  Kliol  graveyard, 


Thorfln,  adventurer,  probable  discoverer  of  Mar- 
tha's Vineyard,  U. 
Thormoder  Thorfieus,  navigator,  flu 
Thorndike.John  P.,It£L 
ThornU»n,  Timothy,  205. 
Thorwald,  navigator,  ft. 

Three  Hills  of  Boston.    (See  the  acconnt  of 

Copp's,  Fort  and  Beacon  Hills.) 
Thurs:on,  William,  HdL  Hi  lliiL 
Thurston  House,  itM  position  on  Beacon  Hill,  Ui^ 
Thwing,  John,  fflX 
Ticknor,  William  D..  fiI2. 
TiluHton.  Williiim,424,Mfl^ 
Tilton,  Peter.  117. 
Ti»quantum,  Indian,  LL 
Titlitng  men.  127^  m. 
Title  to  the  Common,  295^  2Q2i 
Tolman,  Jfihn. 

Tombs  at  Citv  Itisiitution,  283;  ra  Central  Bury- 
Ing-Grouno,  discontlnueil,  23S ;  in  Trinity 
Church. 247:  in  King's  Chapel,  burial  places  of 
noted  Kpiscopalians  and  other  celebrities.  2jU; 
In  ft.  Paul's  Chnpel,  (ten.  Josc]>h  Wurren  and 
other  celebrated  men  buried  there.  2al ;  In 
Park  Street  <  hurch.  removal  In  1862  of  the 
bodies  therein  to  Mount  Auburn,  to  the  So- 
ciety's lot,  and  the  graves  therein,  252. 

Tomp*on.    5cr  ThonipKon. 

Topography  of  the  Common;  the  old  training 
field  on  the  eastern  side.  241 ;  tho  parade 
ground  on  the  western  side,  342:  the  marsh 

I    at  the  corner  of  the  ground  on  Beacon  and 

i    Charles  streets  improved  and  filled  up,  842; 
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Venner't  Pump.  1142* 

Venner'n  Wt-ll.  3'J5. 
VcratsanI,  Jnhn  Je.  11. 
Vc«purcl,  ]0j  UL 

VcDflvU.  .Sfc  Aim,  ArlH,'Iti«.  Fortnne,  Priend 
•hip.  Oriffln,  Indcpeinlcnce,  hitlle  Jnin«'«, 
&la{pii<{qiio,  Mnry  imil  .lohtt.  Mnr>hi.-w,  May 
yio«-(.>r,  Ueuowii',  Bwun,  sSiUita  Maria,  I'liiu. 

Vlall.  John.  HXL 

Viciims  of  the  lUAuacre,  Zi&i. 

Vin.il.  .Ju'lR.-,  aiL 

Vlnland.  I_  li- 

ViryinU  Colony.  14. 

Vouiig,  bow  iiL-rfortucd,  US* 

WndnwrtTth.  Alexander.  368j  Kcv.  Denjamla,^ 
\Va<J*worth'«  ('oriior,  133. 
Wane.  Thoina*.  601. 
WaktHoia.  .lohn.  iiii. 
W.ilford,  Thomae,  2L. 

Walker.  Abignil,        ;   Bciijnmin,  ULl  I»aac, 

Ct.>:  ltotK?n,  -Jf-^fi,  ^.i:.  2lii ;  Su»uuua,  W6. 
Walll'iK  ritid  <»niy.  H»;t. 
Wulliinf.  IL  F.,  liJlL 
Wnlling'ii  Mup,  2!L  1t>'-' 
W  ilIU,  r>atiiael,  fr47.  rt-ti. 

Walu  r,  Ucv.  .Velitfrniah.  2T5:  Uev.  Tbomiw,  2Li. 

Watiipaliirk,  the  India')  S»i*n<;in.  61 1  :  hit  Ifuli- 
moiiv  tli:i(  (III.'  ]>vi)liiauU  of  Iluaton  wum  f.tirly 
{turctiMfil  from  the  ln«llrin»,  :y>l-J :  )ii>i  ext-'-u- 
iixri  of  u  i(ull-i:Uiim  (o  Deer  l#l.tii>l,  (S,, 
JuaLid.) 

WaniDfi,  Edward,  hit  conversion  to  Quakcri«m 
throiish  thi;  perKec'iKtoiiK  of  ih>ti  tied  Lu  lli>»- 
lon,  -ii^        iUj  Oov.  Willinm.  211. 

Ward  ItiiiiiinHriL-it  in  18^0,  lu-l.M. 

W:>r<l  Divikioiii,  171&,  l;^  in  ll^ii,  V-il  ;  In  1738, 
m     

Ward,  Kdward.M,  59  CO;  Xahuni.  51fl_i  S.innu-I. 
of  Charleitiiwn,  hi*  ^Irt  of  PumpkiiiK  (.ir 
L{(inikiri)  i»hiuJ,  in  lo  Harvard  Coi:cg>.-, 

War  l'ii  Pond.liL 

WardM,  1^  l;it.  1^2.  irtT;  eelabllahed,  HI;  dc- 
ti  rinliHM  oiicf  \n  leti  yL-nrt,  M:i :  number  of. 
Uoj  New  I>lvUI<.u  of,  144:  lifu-fu  iu  l««J, 
•liiccu  ill  1S70.  LLL 

W.»rh:MH.  lU'v.  John,  3iL 

Wurrcn  .\«n«ociali'>ii,  i'ji. 

Wnrn  n  Bridye.  421 ;  compnny  incorporated  In 
IS'^^i,  and  bridgu  built  aiid  opuuid  ■auic  year, 

"Warnsn  Ceinrterj-,  ill  e«tabll»hmenl  in  1819; 
lla  luriiUun  and  boimdariea,  and  preHeiilution 
of  th«  i;round«  to  the  town  of  Iluxbtirv,  '-iTH 

Warren.  Fort,  commencumenl  lu  1833  of  Ifn 
erection,  and  d-^acriptlon  of  iU  conttructioii, 
vnrthworka  und  inacrlpiion  over  lu  eutranix-, 

Warren,  Isaac.,  4W;  John,  2TI»:  John  C,  21i 
Uen.  Jom  ph,  •p\  i.n,  l-l,  Ail  <yK5;  kllh-d  i.l 
liunker  Hill,  hody  fiitcrreit  In  the  gr-tnary 
biiryitiR-jfround.  rftnaiiiii  removed  'hcncv  and 
dep  >i>iud  In  a  tomb  1  i  ."^l.  I'aul'n  Chun  li,  tlic 
body  ui;:tln  lemovcdlo  Korent  IIIIU  t'eou-iery, 
Jtli:  J'>*eph,  fulh<-rof  (fen.  W.irren  nf  liuiiker 
Hill  fame,  hi*  death  by  acc-tdt-ni  aud  burial 
place  In  thu  Kllot  graveyard,  •/77. 

W  akhinKtuu,  Bair*  buIuu  of,  uu  Uio  Public  Gar- 
den, .1«4. 

W»»li|rn{ton  0:irdcn».  a^H. 

Woahiiiirion  i'iirk,  a  nuine  attempted  to  bo  (fiven 
the  Coiiinioii  111  lyjii,  und  failure  of  the  prop- 
oiltioii .  ;i'-'H. 

Woklilnir'oti  t<lqiinre.  103. 

Waahinifton  VlMaije, 

Wntclif*  and  War<l«.  oriraniscd  by  dlttrit-ta  In 
thr  >-arty  d.iys  of  the  colutjy.  niid  origin  of 
the  present  •ymvin  of  ward  dtviaioua, 

Water  Work*,  Hi. 


"Waterbon/e,  TIot  Thoman,  60^. 
WBterin    Plart-,  ij^  inl. 
Water*,  DaiiWI,  lii 
W.ntermon,  lUv.  U.  C..4D2. 

Wate.  lowii.  naiDc'd  by  the  Court  of  AHal«tanta 
at  Charh'stown  In  Hrpiembcr,  ld30,  ^jii  church 
orifantzcd  there  aaiiiv  year  by  Ocor|^  i'biU 
lil>«,  :aL 

Webb,  Henry,  hi*  jflfl  to  IInr\-ard  Collejfe,  IOC; 

ICev.  John,  fi^ 
Webster.  J.  O..  aii. 

Weld.  Henjamin,  ii!.  201,  421_i  Bamncl,  27?j 

'rhoma*.  U48. 
Wfldcn,  C.ipt.  Robert,  bia  fuDcral  llic  Dr»t  in 

Biinlon,  1H:V  ■ 
Wells,  .'^amucl. 
WelllnRtoD,  A.  A.,  ilU. 

WelU.  C'liark's,  Jul,  '.'IT  :  mayor  of  Boston  In  1M3, 
improvcineiiia  durlii(;  hln  incumbency.  111 ; 
Ebi.'iieier,  tk'.ft. 

WelaleodV  MeetlMi^-Hnnsc.  <V)0. 

Wcndtfll,  Jtti-'j|..        1^  ;  ( ilivi  r,  410. 

Wi.'iiiiat(iiscuii  (Weymouth),  lUL 

Wi  iiaajjusset,  15. 

West  lioaton.  1— v 

Wi'nl  Uoaton  (.ir  Cambridge)  bridge,  410,  421. 
Weal  t'huich,  aLL 

\\\'mt  C'<)vc<t>r  Back  nay),2a;  Ita  condition  In 
1T44.  llml  tinpruvcineiita.  K<>xl>ury  dum!<  anil 
causeway  built  lu  ani  wnter  nhut  .xit  of 
lliv  reeclvinK  basin,  HI',  aule  of  cuve  land^  in 
ivi'^.  to  Luciu*  M  8aricf:it.  :  their  value 
aiiico  increased  a  th->u*i>ijd  r<dd.  :  cession 
of  a  portion  of  the  l:tiid  lo  Uoatou,  aud  mod- 
ern liiiprovvmenls, 

West  Knd,  lii.  LJa. 

Weiti  Hill,  Via.  l;fi.  IIL 

\V.«t  Hill  Hprlinf, 

Went  Head, 

West  U  )xliurv,  'J.'>i ;  aet  olT  from  Iloibury,  51. 
West,  John,  M. 

Western  Avenue.  12r».  421,  ilQ;  company  Incor- 
porated in  1814, 121 :  I, lid  out  as  a  atlvet,  and 
opened  In  ISUl  lo  jiubllc  travel,  iiifi. 

Western  I'aasage,  Boalott  burUwr,  lU  doscrip* 
lion.  MI. 

We*linln»ter,  11. 

Weston,  Thomux,  hi*  failure  Id  1622  to  caUbiUb 

a  c'llony  at  Wevmouth,  lii. 
Weliui-re,  Willi  an.,  419. 
Weymouth,  Vy,  2iL 
Wfymoiith  Kiver,  101. 
Wharf,  lii 

WharVin,  Bethla.  flR4:  Martha.  (384,  6S0;  PJch- 
urd,  liiLttM^  6RS,  a  noted  Boston  merchant, 
about  19.>0,  who  built  thu  'l'rlan«ular  Waru- 
liouac,  684.  and  his  death  In  lOuO  lu  reduced 
clrcuraatances,  Qfi^ ;  8nrali,  (V<4. 

Wharvts  of  Boaton,  their  size  and  coat  In  thf 
vcar  1C64,  the  resort  of  Frencb,  Dutch  siud 
rortugtiese  traders, 

Wheate,  Mr.,  Uifi. 

Wheeler,  David,  AOH^  410  ;  Dorcaa.  4lOj  Kli«*- 
beth,  4I«:  HepxiUah.  410,  Joitalhan.  a  l.iijfe 
nro|iriei«ir  nl  the  WuuTTi  End.  and  corner  of 
Wheciei  s  Point.  HWi  TiiuoUiy,  llTj  Ttiomas, 
IttT.  liiiL 

WJK-eler  family,  ownera  of  Wbwlcr'a  pond,  j 
bri>  f  history  of,  410  I 
Whcelel 'a  Garden,  lilL.  ' 
Wheelcr'a  Pasture.  Lift. 
Wtii-eler's  Poi..'.  IIW.  109. 
Whveler'a  Pointers.  Lli. 

\Vi».«  ler's  PoimI.  Lui  Hii,  town's  wat«rlng 
placo  for  catUu  in  Pond  (UeUioiw)  Lirvvl,  4^7, 
rt  nerj. 

Wheelwright,  John,  'JIO,  480. 
Whipping  post.  {t<L 
Whiicomlj,  Tilly.  HaS. 

Whlitf  aj)d  Finch  duel  In  1919,  on  Nodd 
Island,  and  death  of  Finch,  447. 
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■tHalciii  ii.  !U.  «lu|>  Arb.  ;!.«  --CI;  choaeu  k^v- 
enor  la  of  •  r.idork,  I",   arrival  in  tli« 

borbor  of  lloBtLii'  -li ,  irimival  fiom  c  lun 
town  to  Ho«ioti,  25  :  .lohii,  jr.,  )<>^ :  .lohn  toUllt 

«.Vl;  iCnlMTt  O  ,«'■«",;  'rii<im  <.      ,  4 V^.  «J4C. 

Winiliriipc.  the  ihrv  f^ovuriion,  lUU. 

\Vliiihrop  «  H<':iil,  4-'t7. 

VVtiitliropV  M-'iK'f,  l>i*l. 

Wmtlirop''*  Murhti.  "  '•J 
(  Wi-Jiiiitf      .tic,  li*  Hitnatlnn  near  the  "  Glfmko 
]    ;r<'..',"  II'  'I  iiK  r''iiu>\itl  ;i.'A»;  lo|{«D<l eonccrulDgr 

riir  vlrtui'ji  of  the  t-iynL-. 
'  \ViiMi.s:U):i ,  Mi.ttlifw,  ::ts. 

l.v  W'..).l  ;  WK 

\  .  ■■  1l,m<  r  (if  thi'  clinrtcr,  19. 
Woiiii'n '>f  r.oht  'ii.  i;;,  .')" , 

\V.jo.l.  M  iri;,in,  :ni<  ii'lil  »i)ioolml>tir*»*»»  \tt  T>or» 
el:  -nu  r.  li.T  .  i>l::»|'li.  •-Jv"^  -,  W-llism..  -J  J,  .  >VZ8; 
hi»  df»if  rl[>tloii  ul  UoKtoii  In  I6.U.  aJtio  of  \Vi»y- 
ino'itb,  •^lln<  V.  l^urebwutr,  Koxbory,  a«i-46. 


White,  John,       U.  FroBfU  8.,  M7 ;  WllUnm, 

f.M. 

Wnninii'i,  X.  1  liariali  <i.,  XiV. 
WtiiiiiT-n'.  ^s  .  H.,(IO. 
\V(..ui<.->,  Cliarlo*,  108. 
Whltttmon?.  N«t1i«nW,425. 
Wliitwill,  8»niup|,404. 
Wltihtman,  U.  11.. »;  T.,  07. 

Wilcox.  Joseph,  468,  46tt;  Mary,  468;  Botort, 

WIW,  I>«l»irt.«W;  Bnmh,«W. 
WWnrd.  Joalah.  iift;  8ainorl, 
WiHawV corner,  i.u.  ,.o  mm. 

WilllMlM,  Alcjuu.ki.  6.0  ;  J. dm  D.,  U2.  «». 

K.,  4J» ;  Thornai.  44T,  «♦ }  WUIIam,  Wl. 
Wlinamji'*  »)  ■'»«. 
Wllllftm*'*  <  •  tir'  •  '■■i 
Wiliian»'fl  lf«lutid.444 
-WillUmV*  .Vl.irk.i  H. iu^t.  141. 
WHiU,  (  lonicnt,  36'.i;  Mclioiu».  «i29,  <j->J. 
Wllloinfti'.v  ,  rrancln,  117. 

WII#u..T  K'  a  .  •'■  I.'..  2-3.  27,  2S,  urnvidt 

MBi^oUiii  with  Hi's  Wiiithrop  o'llonv,  and  l<i«. 

.•..unc.-|li.n  with       Hot  .  hi.rtl.  I  i  lloslori,  iW. 
\Vl!ldH.th«  prt  vah  iil.  ill  r-  ^t  .11  HsrtMMT,  Wl-<i. 

Wiii.linill  lllll.  41,  V:...  l-'.^*.  li'j 

Witi.iiiiiu -.1.  I-' itt  niii,  ii.<". 

Wil.di.ili;  !•   I  t,  li'<i,  H...        430;  (or  \Vhc-ol- 
,  r'.  •     t     he  <    lv,,t,u..  af  Ittorlglual  naiii«  J^'hJ*'' 
;  1  1  .      in-M-.if  los  Woodjr,  Riobatd,  44». 

.'"  V,  •  !  WorcMter  Hquaro.  SH6. 

w  !;  vVi  1  ^  lis  142  iw  phwdooewry  Warkh«a%e.  45, 131.  aW.  SIO,  SM;  flm«»tiU>II«l»- 
>V  ,„  lu.l..,  41  1     ''^  ^  ii„4U>n.  115;     mfnlof  cue  in  1736,131 

\Vi,  .  i  md     s. .  S  i.d  ind.  8.  '  ^         tbo  Hr«l  kwiwr  of  the  B.  ncot.  llifM,  hi* 

\\'  ■  X  \  1  u   i  m  VA  401.  ptrnuUlti-H.  and  d^atl.  bvdrownlnjf,  tO|c«ttior 

M    ^  i  m.  t.y  i.  Sl  1*1.420.447.  -tth  hi,  fumt  v,  ;  ijoth,  aW.  671;   "  Ui* 

W    n,-i,mm  t  Ferry. 26.79.  »3.  vv   't ''vv\7;.  **' 

fci  off  from  t'1»el.««a  In  1853. «». 
Wlnlhrop.  Adam.  .M3.  667 ;  l^;  *^.  430  .T 
aM;  Jam«i,46»;  John.  \         :1.  i-- 


Wood  IdUnd,  44.1 

Wo.>d  l.il.w,  l  ii.,  in.-^.  L 

W«.o  U  r  idgf  du«  l.  tho.  hi»tury  of,  221  :  lh«  ftrtit 
.■vciit  of  ibeklod  wUcb  ooean«d  In  Uoaton^ 

WuodbHdso,  Brnjamlo,  221.  334. 
Wooded  Ulundaio  Bo«tun  barbor,  ovidonco*  of 
the  fact,  430. 

Woodvii  BulldloKB,  craetkm  of,  prohlblu^d  in 
1470,  aftor  tiie  great  Are  at  Um  Korth  lCu<i. 
042. 


Vuiing,  Sir  John;  aa«oclal«  pateotue  ot  ftlM 
MaMiGbuMtta  Biv  Culo&y.  VS. 


6M:  JanMsa.w;  Jonn.  k.  i-',      —■  »  

a. V^^;  SS:  iS;  12;  itl;  %  ^lz«p.i«ott.«..  «piom.. ». 
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